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^  T^HE  koowledge  of  Historjr  is  "by  ho  toeMS  aii  fefflJr  <rf «^^ 
^  T-    cheap  and  average  acquipUion  as  peo])Ie  in  general  i^aem 
J  to  think,    A  superficial  familiarity  with  its  general  oiltli^i^d 
<  with  the  marking  circumstances  of  its  detail,  is,  indead>  oomr 
tiaon  enough,  and  may  ha^e  its  nse  and  value  iti  the  busioees 
of  education,  as  well  as  in  the  routine  of  literary  pursuits. 
'There  is,  however,  a  wide  difference  between  such  an  acqtiain'* 
,  tance  wftfa  the  facts  of  history  as  may  answer  the  demands  of 
iftocial  intercourse,  or  serve  for  a  connecting  medium  ihroqgU- 
Qut  the  Tarioos  branches  of  scientific  investigation,  ^nd  aJQi 
intimate  conversajtice  with  the  secret  springs,  the  incidental 
motives,  the  aiding  and  antagonist  influences— in  a  word,  with 
tiie  associations^  immediate  or  remote,  direct  or  indirect^  which 
give  specific  qualification  to  events,  and  without  reference  to 
,  which,  all  reasoning  founded  on  mere  circumstances  mustbi 
'iincertain  and   inenecttve.      The  highest  kind  of    historical 
'Hlustration,  that  which  results  from  the  ascertainment  of  cha* 
^cter  and  counsel,  is,  on  a  large  scale  at  leasts  nearly  itiac* 
foessible  -,  and  can  be  obtained  only  by  presumption  and  ap- 
proximation*    With  respect  to  indtvidualst  this  species  of 
evidencej  desirable  as  it  may  be,  is  to  be  derived  only  from 
th^ir  overt  acts.     When  men  are  the  heroes  of  their  own  tale* 
^tiieir  frankness  is  not  trust-worthy,  and  their  very  indiscretion^, 
takes  colour  from  their  vanity :    when  their  ministers  aml^ 
auxiliaries  tell  it  for  them,  the  pan  magna  fui  will  too  fre??- 
^^ttently  raise  the  mere  agent  and  accessary  to  a  level  with  hii 
^ncipal.  ....  'r 

^  Still,  although  it  may  be  scarcely  within  the  limits  of  pos» 
sihility  to  obfaio  direct  evidence  in  this  matter,  so  aa  to  givQ' 
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us  the  advantage  of  contemplating  events  in  the  fall  light 
derived  from  the  knowledge  of  their  efficient  causes,  and  of 
arguing  immediately  from  motive  to  result,  it  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  gain  a  clew  to  this  connexion,  that  we  are  forced 
upon  the  inquiry,  whether  there  may  not  be  some  indirect  and 
collateral  method  of  making  an  approach  at  least  towards  the 
possession  of  the  secret  It  is,  manifestly,  in  vain  to  seek  for 
it  in  an  examination  of  mere  facts.  They  are  so  variously 
stated,  that  the  knowledge  of  their  hidden  springs  of  action 
becomes  necessary  in  order  to  elicit  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  case;  and  they  are  so  often  irreconcileable  with  their 
ostensible  and  proximate  causes  as  to  prove  that  the  real 
impulses  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  It  becomes  then  expe- 
dient to  look  put  for  some  intermediate  evidence  which  may 
guide' us  in  our  investigations,  and  enable  us  on  the  one  hand 
to  trace  boutisel'  and  design,  and,  on  the  other,  to  determine 
their  influence  upon  actions  and  events. 

•  Unless  such  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  laws  and.perma-^ 
nent' institutions  of  a  nation,  we  apprehend  that  the  attempt* 
to  obtain  it  mast  be  abandoned  as  hopeless  :  but,  although  we 
admit  that  even  this  source  of  illustration  is  imperfect,  we  are 
sure  that  it  is  most  important  and,  to  a  very  considerable  ex* 
tent,  effective.  Law  implies,  by  its  very  designation,  delibe- 
rate counsel  apd  intent.  Institutions  exhibit  national  character, 
both  in  action  and  reaction.  Law,  in  its  history;  is  so  inter- 
mingled with  the  general  course  of  events,  and,  in  its  purview, 
not  only  takes  so  much  of  its  special  character  from  circum- 
stances, but,  in  turn;  exercises  over  them  so  powerful  an 
influence,  at  once  controlling  and  impelling,  that  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  both  is  indispensable  to  the  philosophic 
annalist.  And  the  institutions  of  a  people,  compounded  as 
they  are  of  law,  custom,  and  character,  at  once  derive  and  com- 
municate, in*  the  instances  both  of  individual  action  and. 
national  story,  much  of  their  peculiar  spirit.  .    ,        . 

But  this  is  .not  all.    There  is,  if  w*  may  be  aHowed  the 
expression,  a  system  of  filiation  traceable  in  legal  and  institu-r* 
tional  history,  not  merely  marking  the  successive  stages  of 
national  advance  from  barbarism  to  cii^iKzation,  but  distin*^' 
goishing  th€  kindred,  cognation,  supremacy,  and  subjection 
of  diferent  tribes.    For  instance,  the  Common  Law  of  England 
has  derived  a  considerable  proportion  «)f  its  doctrihes  froni  the 
institutes  and  pandects  of- the  Roman  cdurts;  and  by  ascer*- 
taining  how  fop  that  adoption  has  extended,  and  in  what' 
countnes  it  has  prevailed,  we  shall  obtain  important  elucida-. 
tions  both  of  leg&l  and  general  history.     Again,  the  etttireness 
pf  tlys  derivation  ba^tieen  broken  in  upon  by  the  irruptions  of^ 
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the  northern  hordes,  bringing  with  them  their  own  customs 
and  their  own  tribnnals ;  and  it  is  expedient  to  inquire,  whe-* 
ther  these  intromissions  modified  the  institutions  of  the  con^ 
quered  country,  or  whether  the  latter  became  merely  the  ac-* 
oessories  of  the  intrusive  system.  ' 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  shewing  the  value  of  this  course  of 
research,  we  bare,  at  the  same  time,  demonstrated  the  utility 
of  the  work  now  in  our  hands.  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Spence^ 
studies,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  circumstance  which  we 
have  just  noticed ;  i.  e.  that  much  of  our  Common  Law  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Pandects,  the  Code,  and  the  Novels  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence,  and  that  this  similarity  is  not  confined  to  the 
simpler  and  more  elementary  doctrines,  but  extends  to  those 
which  are  altogether  artificial.  This  led  him  to  a  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  Roman  code,  civil  and  criminal,  as  also  to  a 
comparison  of  its  principles  and  details  with  the  legal  institu- 
tions of  Modern  Europe,  and  more  especially  with  those  of 
England.' 


*  For  this  purpose  the  Author  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what 
the  nature  of  the  government,  both  civil  and  military,  which  was  e8« 
tablished  by  the  Romans  in  the  provinces  of  their  widely  extended 
empire,  of  which  Britain  formed  a  part ;  also^  to  ascertain  what  politic 
cal  and  civil  rights  were  given  by  the  laws  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces,  and  what  institutions  existed,  having  for  their  object  the 
preservation. of  such  rights*  •  He  was  then  led  to  look  into  the  history 
of  the  times,  to  see  how  the  laws  were  adminifUered, — a  most  impor- 
tant  inquiry  with  reference  to  what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants  towards  the  government  under  which 
they  were  living  at  the  time  of  the  irruption  of  the  Germans,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  provincials  in  regard  to  the  invaders.* 

Now  we  confess  that  there  appears  to  us  a  radical  error 'in 
this  mode  of  originating  the  inquiry  ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not^ 
It  has  had  considerable  influence  on  the  management  and  re* 
sultof  the  investigation;  It  should  seem  that  the  surest  method 
of  arriving  at  satisfactory  conclusions  on  this  subject  would 
have  been,  first,  to  ascertain  the  actual  condition,  with  respect 
to  legal  in]»tttutions,  of  the  countries  conquered  by  the  Romans; 
next,  to  determine  the  principles  and  regulations  held  in  com- 
mon by  both ;  and  then^  to  discriminate  the  mode  and  degree 
of  the  action  and  reaction  hy  which  the  modern  system  of  iuris* 
prudence  has  been  wrought  into  its  present  state.  >  Of  all  kind# 
of  prejudice,  that  which  identifies  itself  with  classical  models, 
18  die  most  enthralling ;  and  something  of  this  appears  to  have 
biassed  Mr.  Spence  in  favour  of  the  institutions  of  Rome  as  the 
'  venerable  and  classical  originals '  of  the  existing  European 
codes.    After  having  given  a  well-digested  and  exceedingly 
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|]it«iie8ting  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  Provinces  undcfrihe  Romiiii 
dominion^  he  proceeds  to  describe  their  judicial  system  in  the 
same  condensed  but  conspicuous  and  satisfactory  manner.  So 
far,  his  materials  are  ample  and  his  management  of  them  unex<^ 
ceptionable  ;  but,  beyond  this,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  ope** 
ration  of  the  error  to  which  we  have  adverted  is  clearly  dis- 
cernible. The  second  book  professes  to  give  a  summary  of 
the  Laws  and  Institutions  of  tne  Franks,  Goths,  and  other  Oer«> 
man  tribes  that  broke  in  upon  the  Western  Empire,  and  estab^ 
lished  themselves  on  its  ruins.  The  important  inquiries  conr 
nected  with  this  part,  of  the  subject  are  despatched  mth  exceed^ 
ing  and  unsatisfactory  brevity.  We  are  aware  that  the  nature 
of  Mr.  Spencers  plan  did  npt  allow  him  to  engage  in  extended 
discussion,  but  it  demanded  the  exhibition  of  facts  on  a  more 
extended  scale  ;  it  re(][uired  to  be  both  carried  further  back,  and 
made  to  embrace  a  wider  circle.  Other  nations  and  diffident 
kindredf  J)  perhaps  even  Eastern  races,  may  claim  a  share  in  the 
great  work  of  European  legislation ;  and  not  only  will  the  in- 
vestigations which  discard  them  be  incomplete,  but  the  con- 
clusions to  which  they  may  lead,  must  prove  erroneous. 

The  third  main  division  of  the  Inquiry  relates  totheconditiot^ 
of  the  Roman  Provinces,  with  respect  to  their  judicial  andpo'- 
litical  institutions,  subsequent  to  their  conquest  by  the  Bari> 
barian  states.  This  section  is  by  far  the  best  executed  and 
most  satisfactory  poHion  of  the  work,  and  may  serve  as  a  lumir 
nous  introduction  to  the  history  of  Modem  Europe.  It  is,  in  tt 
very  uncommon  degree  for  such  crabbed  matters,  readabtey 
and  will  be  found  to  furnish  a  key  to  some  of  the  most  puz- 
zling anomalies  of  our  *  working*  systems.  A  curious  way  of 
securing  evidence  will  be  found  in  the  following  extract. 

'  If  a  man  had  purchased  a  piece  of  land  of  another,  and  was  un- 
able to  procure  an  instrument  of  sale  to  be  drawn  up  in  tonrU  it  was 
requirea»  in  some  nations,  that  the  purchaser  and  seller  should  go  t6 
the  purchased  land*  taking  with  them  six  or  twelve  boys,  according  to 
the  value  of  the  property  8old»  before  whom  the  price  was  to  be  de- 
livered and  possession  given  ;  the  purchaser  was  then  to  lash  the  boys 
and  pull  them  by  the  ears,  that  they  might  the  better  remember 
the  circumstances  whei^  called  on  to  give  evidence  concerning  theo^ 
^^ft  6r  sale  might  be  valid  even  without  these  formalitiesi  if  it  wa^ 
impossible  to  comply  with  them  t  in  such  ctoe,  the  sale  must  be  estab; 
limed  by  the  oath  of  the  purchaser,  and  a  certain  number  of  cojurors^ 
in  proportion  to  its  value.^ 

This  rough  appeal  to  the  ears  seen^s  to  have  been  rather  a 
favourite  method,  of  taki^  sepurityfor  truth  on  testiaony, 
pmong  the  Judiciaries  of  iformfr  times?    . 
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r  *  Tke|NracUe9  of  taking  intereA  fer  monej  knt^  Aeiigh  tdiknavii 
tp  the  Bartuurmnt  in  Aevr  native  cottatriet»  wai  f»relly  generally  mtto^ 
daced  Amongst  them  at  the  time  when  their  codes  were  comfHled* 
tboogh  no  rate  of  interest  was  settled,  excepting  amongst  the  Visi- 

foths.  It  was  lawful  for  a  man,  on  receiving  a  sum  of  money,  to  bind 
imseir  by  an  oath,  sworn  on  the  altar  or  relics,  before  witnesses,  to 
pay  a  certain  sUm  for  it  daily,  annually,  or  at  any  other  stated  periods  ; 
or  to  ^v^  double  the  sum  at  the  end  of  a  stipulated  time ;  or  to  per- 
fatm  certain  servic^^r  the  lender.  A  minute  was  usually  drawn  up 
ofstK^lransactkins,  and  the  creditor  was  said  to  have  pledged  his* 
foitk ;  he  might  also  bhid  himself  to  the  same  by  an  mstrument  ilr 
writing,  signed  Mid  attested.  By  the  laws  of  the  Francs,  if  a  man 
pledged  hia  £uth  to  another,  and  made  default  in  any  of  hit  payments, 
the  creditor,  after  proving  the  transaction  in  the  county  courts  wa» 
entitled  to  have  the  stipulated  sum  levied  by  the  grave  from  the^oods 
of  the  debtor.  The  same  practice  prevailed  amongst  the  Bavarians ; 
but  with  them,  it  was  sufficient  that  the  obligation  was  'contracted  by 
partiie  before  witnesses  putted  by  tht  ears.* 

We  should  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  advert  somevrfaat 
more  minutely  to  certain  positions  in  the  present  volume ;  but 
another  work  on  similar  subjects  lies  before  ua»  and  we  shall 
probably,  have  occasion  to  make  reference  to  the  positions  of 
Mr.  Spence  in  anodier  article. 

Aft.  IL  A  Manual  of  Classical  Bibliography  .*  comprising  a  copious 
I>elaU  of  the  various  Editions;  Commentaries,  and  "Works  crith- 
cal  and  illustrative ;  and  Translatbns  into  the  En^ish,  Frenchi 
Italian,  Spanish,  Gernum,  imd  occasionally  other  Languages:, 
v.of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  By  Joseph  William  Moss, 
6.A.  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  8vo.  d  vols.  pp.  1278.  Price 
11.  lOs.     London.    1825« 

1|^E  have  sometimes  imagine^  while  perusing  a  work  of 
T^  this  description,  how  much  it  would  have  surprised  Ifie 
editors  and  pubiiabers  of  former  days,  if  they  cotiid  nave  been 
assured  that  a  time  would  come,  when  their  productions  would 
exmtB  so  much  interest,  and  be  estimated  at  so  high  a  price, 
atv  from  their  mere  rarity,  they  have  in  many  instances  ob- 
ti^necl.  How  little  could  dtey  anticipate,  that  the  days  and 
nighte  of  scholars  would  be  occupied  in  prosecuting  labo- 
rious inquiries,  fbv  the  purpose  of  affixing  a  date  to  an  edition, 
and  adjusting  the  chronological  precedence  of  the  works  diey 
sent  forth !'  How  surprised  would  they  have  been,  couM  they 
have  heexk  told,  that  splendid  volumes  would  be  prepared,  and 
autfaoBB-  be  honoured  for  priefparing  them,  whose  chief  merit 
diouU  cdnaist  in)  the  minuteness  and  copiousness  with  which 
tbcy^deMribe  a  folio  oraqisai^o.  What  astonishment  would 
it-lum  azoite^  t9  Umm  tii^itniaense  siAns  which'  bttv*e  been 
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ipven  for  single  volumes,  and  the  value  which  tms  been 
attached  to  a  volume  on  account  of  its  rarity  or  its  expanse 
of  margin,  because  its  leaves  were  uncut,  or  its  lettiers  of 
ft  pecmiar  shape!  Few. instances,  we  believe,  can  be  ad- 
duced of  articles  rendered  so  costly  by  circumstances  un- 
connected with  their  real  worth,  as  in  the  case  of  soxae,  early 
printed  books.  Volumes  of  very  moderate  size,  the  entire 
contents  of  which  are  easily  accessible  in  other  forms,  or  with 
9tlier  dateis,  have  been  sold  for  prices  which,  might  seem  in- 
credible :  a  few  leaves  have  obtained  ready  parcbasers  at  the 
sums  of  from  five  to  as  many  hundreds  ox  pounds.  The  rival 
biddings  for  the  Boccaccio  of  Valdarfer,  1471,  which  finally 
sold  for  two  thousand  tfoo  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  the  most 
glorious  triumph  of  Bibliography,  are  a  memorable  proof  of 
Sie  extent  to  which  the  passion  for  this  species  of  literary 
curiosities  has  been  indulged.  If  these  extravagant  outlays  be 
reckoned  among  the  follies  of  the  rich,  they  may  safely  be 
excepted  from  the  items  of  dishonourable  expenditure ;  and 
the  man  of  taste  will  acknowledge  his  obligations  with  grati- 
tude to  the  opulent  collector,  for  the  pleasure  which  he  has 
received  from  the  examination  of  the  treasures  of  a  library 
rich  in  first  editions,  and  abounding  with  splendid  productions 
of  the  press.  The  Bibliographer  especially  will  be  thankful 
that  the  accumulation  of  rare  and  costly  books  has  been  an 
object  of  attention  and  care  to  the  opulent  individuals  whose 
means  have  enabled  them  to  form  the  magnificent  collections 
to  which  he  has  the  privilege  of  access. 

We  have  no  inclination  to  depreciate  the  value  of  Bibli<^. 
graphical  pursuits  ;  but  we  cannot  consider  ourselves  as  com- 
mitting any  offence  against  their  claims,  when  we  venture  the 
opinion  that  they  have  received  their  ample  share  of  patronage 
and  praise.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  tW  in  this  department 
the  names  of  scholars  are  to  be  found  ;  and  they  might  remind 
m,  in  reply  to  our  objections  to  its  assumed  importance,  that 
the  most  eminent  scholars  have  devoted  much  of  their  time 
abd  labour  to  the  cultivation  of  studies,  the  real  utility  of 
which  it  might  be  difficult  to  shew; — ^that  to  many  literary 
works  of  high  reputation,  no  greater  merit  oan  be  allowed,  than 
that  of  proTiding  for  the  mind  an  agreeable  entertainment ; — 
and  that  literature  has  its  fashions,  which  must  not  be  dis- 
regarded. Wa  should  willingly  allow  them  the  benefit  of  these 
and  similar  pleas ;  and  they  would,  even  then,  not  be  found 
taking  a  very  high  place  among  the  cultivators  of  literature. 
The  knowledge  of  the  exterior  of  books  cannot  be  allowed  to 
rank,  as  an  accomplishment,  on  a  par, with  the  knowledge  of 
their  contents  i  and  a  familiar  acquajfitance  .wjith  tte  ema* 
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|>o«tibn8  o^  the  dassioal  writers  ii^ost  sUll  be  mora  higUy 
.estimated  than  an  acquaiotance  with/the  cireumstanoes  con- 
nected with  the  publication  6f. printed  copies.  We  should 
caore  readily  Acknowledge  the-services  of  Bibliographers,  if  they 
were  more  communicative  respecting  the  real  and  comparative 
merits  of  editions*  In  all  writers  of  this  class,  there  is»  we 
tbiok,  ti  very  remarkable  deficiency  in  this  respect.  Entire 
|»aee6  are  frequently  employed  in  discuissing  the  merits  of  a 
title-]3tage,  \t  examining  the  evidence  for  an  early  or  a  later  date« 
in  assigning  to  its  editor  or  printer  a  nameless  edition,  or  in  de- 
termining its  place  of  publication,  while,  at  the  conclusion,  of 
the  article,  the  most  important  particulars  remain  untold* 
The  praise,  too,  is  so  general,  and  so  indiscriminately  ap- 
plied, as  to  be  in  many  cases  altogether  unmeaning.  And 
perhaps  it. would  not  be  an  offence  against  charity  to  bint,  that 
thoK  encomiums  on  some  productions  have  not  been  preceded 
bv  a  cai:efal  reading  or  critical  examination  of  their  contents. 
If  they  have  not  always  conferred  essential  benefits  upon 
scholars,  they  have,  however,  been  of  great  service  to  book- 
sellers, and  have  had  their  influence  in  the  marts  of  literature. 
•  The  present  Bibliographer,  Mr.  Moss,  has  freely  availed 
himself  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  to  whom  he  ac- 
knowledges his  obligations, ,  and  whose  names  are  cited,  as  his 
authorities,  their  publicQd;ions  being  referred  to  for  more  minute 
information.  In  additipn  to  the  descriptions  of  editions  of 
the  classical  authors,  his  Manual  comprises  notices  of  works 
relating  to  the  correction  or  illustration  of  their  texts,  and 
accounts  of  the  various  translations  of  each  into  the  Modem 
languages  of  Europe.  These  are  very  useful  accompaniments, 
particularly  the  former,  by  which  students  will  be  directed 
to  the  most  yaluable  sources  of  information,  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  diffici)lties  and  the  appreciation  of  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  books  which  they  may  nave  occasion  to  peruse. 
In  respect  to  translations,  A(r.  Moss  has  not  only  described 
such  works  as  include  entire  versions  of  each  author,  but  has 
consulted  various  miscellfinies  for  the  purpose  of  being  enabled 
to  refer  his  readers  to  versions  of  detached  passages  or  sepa- 
rate subjects,  occurring  in  the  volumes  of  different  writers. 
He  has  even  supplied  references  to  periodical  publications» 
containing ,  trandations  or  remarks  illustrative  of  passages  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics.  His  enumemtions  under  almost 
every  division  of  his  work,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  dilii- 
gence  with  which  he  has  lajbouted  in  the  several .  departments 
of  bibliography  included  in  hi^  plan...  Thftt  omissions  are  to 
be  detected  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  oannot  be  surprising ;  nor 
ciftit.bo  expected  tbi^t  ihe  accounts  of  book«  or  the  jndge- 
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iDents  passed  upon  them«  when,  as  in  these  volames,  so  ittodl 
dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  the  reports  of  others,  shonM, 
in  eveiT  instance,  be  correct.  We  &haU  notice  some  particulara 
which  haye  occurred  to  us  in  our  examination  of  the  work,  in 
which  deficiencies  might  be  supplied,  and  errors  reouire  to 
be  corrected ;  but,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  tne  diffi^ 
culties  of  the  task,  the  merit  must  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Moss, 
of  havinj?  provided  for  collectors  and  students  a  copious  and 
useful  '  Manual  of  Classical  Bibliography.' 

From  Mr.  Moss's  preface,  we  were  prepared  to  expect  that 
an  account  would  be  given  in  these  volumes  of  every  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  author,  fairly  coming  under  the  denominatioii 
'  Classic'  Prom  the  avowed  exclusion  of  some  works  which 
are  usually  considered  as  forming  parts  of  a  classical  library, 
<as  the  Writers  on  the  Sciences,  and  the  Authors  of  works  of 
Romance,)  we  could  not  complain  of  being  disappointed'  at 
not  meeting  with  notices  of  Dioscorides,  Heliodorus,  Hippo* 
crates,  Longus,  and  others;  but,  as  the  reason  assigned  by 
Mr.  Moss  for  the  omission  of  the  authors  which  he  has  passed 
by,  is,  that  they  scarcely  seem  to  belong  to  that  class  of  ele«^ 
gant  literature  to  which  his  volumes  are  devoted,  we  might 
expect  to  see  noticed  by  him  the  various  works  which  his  own 
limitation  includes.  Why,  then,  has  he  excluded  from  his 
enumeration  and  descriptions,  the  Greek  Anthologia,  Epic* 
tetus,  Lycophron,  and  some  odiers,  which  should  have  a  place 
in  every  list  of  classic  authors? 

The  very  disproportionate  manner  in  which  Mr.  Moss  has 
treated  of  the  works  brought  under  notice,  is  a  blemish  in 
the  volumes  before  us  which  no  critic  can  pass  by  without 
Imimadversion.  To  .£sop  alone,  half  as  many  pages  are  given, 
SB  are  bestowed  on  Theocritus,  Theophrastus,  Thucydides, 
Valerius  Flaccus,  Valerius  Maximus,  Velleius  Paterculus, 
Virgil,  and  Xenophon  together.  To  Cornelius  Nepos,  thirteen 
paees  are  assigned,  white  only  three  are  devoted  to  Thucy- 
diaes.  Mr.  Moss  announces,  indeed,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
account  of  the  editions  of  Terence,  that  the  reader  will  receive 
only  abridged  notices  of  the  remaining  authors ;  and  we  can 
iheadily  credit  his  statement,  that  this  abridgement  was  the 
most  critical  -and  painful  part  of  his  laborious  and  diftcult 
office,  though  we  cannot  so  easily  perceive  flie  necessity  of  it. 
That  the  alteration  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  work,  ins  own 
notice  fully  implies ;  and  he  should^  from  the  beginning,  have 
^remembered,  tnat  a  fair  and  discreet  distribution  of  his  mate* 
rials  is  to  be  expected  from  every  compiler  who  would  take 
i»edit  widi  his  reader  for  being  a  judicious  one. 

Of  the  kvAifm  themselves  whose  wofies  «onie  sacctsltf^ly 
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itfad^  notice  in  these  volunneB,  no  account  is  furnished;  the 
name  is  merely  giyeo«  with  the  date  of  the  time  in  which 
they  respeotively  lived.  Biography  was  not  the  Compiler's 
object;  but  we  must  remark  on  th^  faulty  manner  in 
wmoh  Mr.  Moss  has  affixed  the  letters  denoting  the  dif- 
ferent eras.  The  years  before  Christ  and  the  years  after 
Christ,  are  both  marked  alike.  A.  C.  If  date9  be  affixed  ia 
any  caee^  they  should  be  correctly  affixed ;  otherwise  they 
become  useless  or  deceptive.  The  impropriety  might  easily 
have  been  avoided  by  affixing  B.  C.  and  A.  C..  as  the  case 
might  require*  or,  as  Mr.  Moss  has  dcme  in  a  solitary  in-» 
stance,  by  using  the  customary  notation.  A»  D.  for  the  years 
after  Christ, 

Mr.  Moss  professes  to  furnish  the  prices  whiph  the  more 
valuable  articles  have  obtained  at  the  sales  of  celebrated  col- 
lections* *as  well  as  to  notice  in  many  instances  the  present 
micee,  for  (he  purpose  of  enabling  the  Tyro  in  Biblio^phy  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  market  value  of  different  editions*  In 
executing  this  part  of  his  desi^,  he  has  been  very  irre^lsirand 
defecl^iTC.  Prices  are  sometimes  omitted,  where  they  might 
easily  have  been  supplied,  and  are  in  many  other  cases  very 
incorrectly  inserted.  Of  the  omissions,  we  may  Riv^  ope  instance 
in  the  description  (Vol.  I.  p.  366)  of  '  the  Boke  of  TuUe  of 
'  Olde  Age,  and  Boke  of  Fnendship,*  printed  by  Caxton  1481, 
in  which  no  price  is  stated.  A  copy  of  this  work  sold  at  the 
Roxburgh  sale  for  115/,  and  another  at  Mr.  Willetfs  for  210/. 
*  In  perusing  the  items  of  cost  which  appear  in  the  '  Manual,* 
^e  difference  of  prices  is  frequently  to  be  noticed,  as  the 
BibUamania  was  high  or  low  among  the  collectors.  The 
sums  at  which  the  books  of  Maittaire  were  sold,  may  excite  our 
regret  that  the  disposal  of  them  was  not  reserved  for  happier 
times.  Maittaire 's  copy  of  JBsop,  Fol.  Venet.  1605,  sold  for 
twenty  shillings.  The  same  work  produced  at  the  Pinelti  sale, 
4/.;  at  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh's/ 9/.  His  Aulus  GelHus,  Edkio 
Princeps,  brought  only  eight  shillings  and  sixpence :  a  copy  of 
the  same  publication  sdd  at  the  Pinelli  sale  for  72/.  7t.  6d. 
Callimachus,  Editio  Princeps,  Maittaire^,  was  sold  for  thirty- 
six  shillings :  at  the  Roxbuirgh  sale,  a  copy  went  for  sixty 
prineas.  At  the  sale  of  Maittaire's  books,  a  copy  of  the 
Stmio  Princeps  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  accompanied  by  Arrianli 
Periplus,  Sec.  ^printed  by  Froben  and  Episeopius,  at  Basil*  in 
16S3,  and  £lian*s  Various  History,  printed  at  Rome  in  1545, 
brought  DO  more  than  ont  solitary  s/utting.  Maittaire*8  copy 
bf  Ilomer's  Batrachomy oisiachia,  Editio  Prineeps^  sold  for  six* 
t^en  shilling :  i>r.  Askew^s,  for  fourteen  ^meas.  At  die 
Duke  of  Roxburgh's  sale,  a  eopy  of  the  Editio^  Princqps.  of 
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Isociates,  MedioL  1493,  sold  for-  8/.  18s.  6d. :  M^ttaireV 
brought  only  seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  '  Mr.  Moss  should 
have  used  his  priced  catalogues,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
with  more  uniformity.  Of  the  value  of  many  rare  books,  an 
account  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  his  pages.  The 
Justini  Historia>  Roma,  UdaL  Gal.  sine  anno,  is  described  as 
a  very  rare  and  beautiful  edition,  but  no  price  is  affixed.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  Lucan^  Venet.  1477,  '  a  very  rare  and 
'  beautiful  edition,  and  very  highly  esteemed  by  the  curious ;' 
and  in  numerous  other  instances. — A  copy  of  the  Justin  bf  ought 
seventeen  guineas  at  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh's  sale«  and  a  copy 
of  the  Lucan,6/.  25.  6d. 

Mr.  Moss  might  have  included  in  his  enumeration  of  Rafe 
Editions  of  Apuleius,  the  following  article :  "  Apulei  Asinus 
Aureus,  cum  Commentario  Philippi  Beroaldi.  Bononia,  1 500.^' 

We  may  refer  to  the  notice  of  Butler's  iBschylus  aiJ  a  speci-* 
men  of  the  inutility  of  the  entries  which  are  ftequently  intro? 
dnced  into  Bibliographical  Manuals ;  it  is  as  follows : 

*  Cant.  8vo.  1809.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Butleri,  ex  recens.  Stanleii. 
<  This  impression  of  Stanley's  edition  of  ^schylus  is  in  little  re^ 
quest,  notwithstanding  the  additions  which  it  containsy  because  it  is 
not  a  good  one;    There  is  an  impression  in  3  vols.  4to.  same  date, 
which  cost  7/.  \0s.  2d,    Brunet.  t.  iii.  p.  488.  8  vols.  3/.  18«. 

Can  any  description  be  more  unmeaning  than  this  ? .  What 
information  is  conveyed  to  a  reader  by  the  statement  that  the 
edition  is  not  a  good  one  ?  In  what  particulars  is  it  defective 
or  faulty  ?  We  expect  from  our  bibliographical  guides  some 
reasons  to  be  assigned  for  their  depreciation  of  a  work,  and 
cannot  consider  it  as  creditable  to  them,  to  put  forth  decisions 
so  vague  and. unsatisfactory. 

Blomfield's  editions  of  the  separate  tragedies  are  noticed, 
amply  by  the  insertion  of  their  titles  in  an  abridged  form,  with 
the  dates  of  their  publication.  We  observe  some  omissions 
and  inaccuracies  in  respect  to  them.  The  second  edition  of 
the  Septem  contra  THebas  was  published  in  1817  :  the  first  edi^ 
tlpn  of  the  Perm  appeared  in  1814.  Since  Mr.  Moss's  work 
was  put  to  press,  the  tnird  edition  of  the  S.  c.  T.  has  been  issued, 
and  the  Chctphora  has  been  added  to  the  former  publications 
pf  the  learned  Editor,  who  may  perhaps  find  leisure  from  the 
avocations  of  his  elevated  station,  to  complete  a  design  which 
every  scholar  approves,  and  wonld  be  glad  to  see  perfected. 
The/%>^em  CnThebas  h  included  >  in  Burton's  Pentalogia,  to 
which  Mr.  Moss  has  not  assigned  a  place  among  either  the 
editions  or  ikt  commentaries,  in^ny  part, of  his  work.  Mr, 
Boyd's  prose  version  of  the  Agamemnon,  and  Mr.  SymmonsV 
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poetical  translation  of  the  «ame  tragedy^  inky  now  be  added  to 
the  list  of  Translations  in  this  '  Manual.* 

The  edition  of  Aristophanes,  Ams.  16mo.  1670,  Gr.  et  Lat. 
is  attributed  to  Faber  (Vol.  I.  p.  94),  and  is  described  as 
'  a  beautiful  edition,  and  in  much  greater  request  than  the 
Mieyden  edition  of  1624,  which  served  as  its  model/  The 
Amst.  edition  is  a  reprint  of  the  Leyden  one,  with  some  ad- 
ditional notes  and  observations,  but  was  ik^  edited  by  Faber, 
though  it  contains  his  version  of  one  of  the  plays,  accompanied 
with  his  critical  remarks. 

The  CfiBsar,  Lond.  8vo*  1742.  Bentleii.  p.  236,  was  edited 
by  Thojoaas  Bentley,  who  was  nephew  to  jDr.  Bentley.  We 
refer  to  this  article  in  connexion  with  the  following  notice  of 
Callimachus. 

« Lond.  8vo.  174.1.  Gr.  et  Lat.  (Et  Theognis.)  Of  this  edition, 
the  editor  of  the  Glasgow  edition,  in  the  address  to  the  reader,  thus 
observes :  **  Editio  demum  accurata  ilia  quae  prodiit  in  8vo.  Londini, 
**  174 J  9  edente  eruditissimo  Viro  Anonymo/'  Bentley  is  said  to 
have  been  the  anonymous  editor  here  spoken  of;  whose  edition,  says 
Dr.  Harwood,  is  not  inferior  to  any  one  of  Callimachus/ 

.  The  Callimachus  of  1741  was  edited,  not  by  Dr.  Bentley, 
but  by  Thomas  Bentley. 

In  describing  the  several  editfons  of  Cicero,  Mr.  Moss  has 
satisfied  himself  with  merely  inserting  the  shortest  possible 
notice  of  the  8vo.  editions  of  Oxford  1816,  and  London  1819. 
We  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  he  had  favoured  us  with 
some  critical  account  of  these  respective  publications^  for  the 

Kidance  and  benefit  of  youn^  scholars.  The  beauty  of  the 
ndon  edition  is  very  attractive,  and  in  this  respect  far  excels 
the  other,  but  it  cannot  be  highly  commended  tor  its  correct* 
ness.  It  has  the  advantage,  however,  of  being  accompanied 
with  Olivet's  notes,  separately  in  three  volumes,  not  noticed  by 
Mr.  Moss^  and  with  the  Lexicon  of  Nizolius,  in  other  three;  form- 
ing altogether  a  set  of  books  which  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended for  convenience  and  elegance,  and  to  which  we  regret 
that  more  attention  was  not  given  by  the  editor  and  printer.  To 
the  Commentaries  and  Translations  noticed  by  Mr.  Moss,  addi- 
tions mi^ht  easily  be  made.  A  translation  of  ^  The  Oration  for 
'  MarcelTus,'  was  published  in  1745,  as  a  specimen  of  a  new 
translation  of  Cicero's  select  Orations.  Tunstall's  and  Mark-  • 
land's  Observations  on  the  Epistles  of  Cicero  and  Brutus  have 
a  place  in  the  list  of  Commentators,  but  Middleton's  Vindica- 
tion of  their  genuineness  is  not  distinctly- noticed.  Weiske's 
*  Cwtmerdarius  perpetuus  ^  pkrms  in  Oratknem  pro  MarceUo/ 
mi  :tbe  *:  Disputc^io  di  OrtUtone  MareeUiaim '  of  Spalding,  ar^ 
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alto  omitted ;  as  i  a  *  A  Dissertation  in  which  the  defanc^e  ol 
'  P.  SuUa,  ascribed  to  Cicero^  is  clearly  proved  to  be  spurious ; 
*  after  the  manner  of  Mr,  Markland.'  From  the  account  of 
translations,  we  extract  the  following  notice. 

«  Ok  Old  Agk. 
<  LoKD.  M»  1481.     (And  Boke  of  Freendship:    Dedaracjon 
shewing  wherein  Honoure  shdde  reste* } 

*  This  is  supposed  te  be  one  of  the  best  printed  volumes  which  ever 
issued  from  the  press  of  Caxton.  It  is  extremely  rare  and  valuable. 
At  the  end  of  the  <  Boke  of  Olde  Age,'  we  find  the  following  curious 
colophon; 

«  Explicit: 
Thus  endeth  the  boke  of  Tulle  of  Olde  Age  transkted  out  of 
latyn  in  to  frenshe  by  laurence  de  primo  facto  at  the  com- 
mandement  of  the  nbble  prynce  Loyis  Due  of  Burbon,  and 
emprywted  by  me  symple  persone  Williain  Caxton  in  to  Eb^- 
lysdie  at  the  playsir  solace  and  reuereuce  of  men  ffiowyng  m, 
to  dde  age  the  xii  day  of  August  the  yere  or  our  lord. 

M.ccc.iSxxi. 

*  The  <  boke  of  friendship'^  and  the  Dedaration  immediately  follow^ 
after  which,  we  find  the  Answer  of  <  Lucresse  unto  her  fibder,'  the 
<  Oracion  of  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,'  the  Oracion  of  Cayusflami- 
ii^us,'  and  an  £ulogT»  by  Caxton,  oi»  the  translator,  with  which  the 
volume  ends.  At  the  end  we  find  the  following  remarkable  concltii- 
sion :  ^*  Thus  endeth  this  boke,  nsined  TuUius  de  Amicicxa,  which 
«  treateth  of  frendship  uttered  &  declared  by  a  noble  senator  of  ro»e 
^  named  Lelyus,  uoto  his  two  sones  in  law  also  noble  men  of  rome« 
<<  named  Faunyus  and  Seuola.  Jn  which  they  desyred  him  to  enfbrme 
^  them  of  the  frendship,  that  was  by  twene  the  said  Leiyus  and  the  noble  . 
'^  prynce  Scipio  Aflrican.  wherein  he  haUi  answered  &  told  to  them  the  ' 
^  noble  vertues  that  ben  in  frendship.  And  withoute  vertue  veray 
^  frendship  may  not  be.  as  he  prei]Qrth  by  many  exsamples  and  notable 
<<xenchisioBS  as  here  to  fore  is  mocheplaynly  expressyd  &  said  all  a 
«  hmge,  whidi  werke  was  translated  by  the  vertuous  and  noble  lord  and 
«  Srie,  therle  of  worceslnre.  on  whose  sowle  J  beseche  ahny^ty  6od^ 
'<  to  have  mercy.  And  Alle:  ye  diat  shal  rede  or  here  this  sayd  werke 
<<  of  your  charyte  J  beseche  vouc  ta  pray  for  hym.  And  bv  cause  this 
^  sua  boke  de  Amiciciaisful  necessiEurya  and  re^ysite  to  be  had  and 
^  ]»owen  J  have  put  it  in  emprynte«  to  thentsnt,  that  veray  Amyte 
^  and  frendship  may  be  had  as  it  ought  to  be  in  euery  estate  and  de- 
<<  ffree.  And  vertue  withoute  whicb  frendship  may  not  be  had.  may 
<<  be  encreased.  and  vices  eschewid.  Thenne  whan  J  had  empryntea 
^  the  book  of  olde  age,  which  the  said  Tullius  made,  me  semed  it  ac- 
M  cordyng  that  thb  said  boke  of  fr-endship  should  fobwe,  by  canse, 
^  ^er  cannot  be  annexed  to  olde  2^^  a  Mtter  thynge,  dian  good  Sc 
^  very  frendship.  which  two  said  bokesheretoforewreton  ben  of  greet 
^  vrisdom  and  aucfeoryte.  AndfiiU  necessarve  behoeftiH  and  requysite' 
^  miM  ^veiy  ege»  estate,,  aod  degree,  A^i  that  they  proafl^  as  en- 
«  crec^fing  of  veituei  J  beieebtf  the  bkmjA  Tx|«yas(  €q>  geii«;aiid 
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^  grsuQte  ynto  alle  the^  xhtA  tfadl  i^de  eod  herd  thise  bokcs.  And  so 
^  to  fl^  and  eschewe  vices  and  syitnes*  that  by  the  merytet  of  yer- 
«  tuous  honeste*  and  good  werkeSy  we  may  atteyne  after  this  shorten 
*'  transy torye  lif  the  etemall  blessyd  lyf  in  heuen,  where  is  ioye  and 
•*  glory  withoute  end :  Amen."  The  nobld  Cranshitor's  name  was 
Ttptpft»  Earl  of  Worcester*  See  Herbert's  Typogr.  Antiq.v^  i. 
n.  30-5 ;  the  British  Librarian,  p.  255-61 ;  Lord  Orford's  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors,  by  Park ;  (if  1  recollect  rightly,  this  nobleman  is  in- 
trodoced  in  this  work  by  Mr.  Faxk ;)  Dibdin's  BibL  Spencer*  t.  in 
p.  255-6 ;  and  Typog.  Antiq.  t.  L  p.  126*9 ;  and  Branet,  tip.  SS&f 

We  have  already  supplied  some  particulars  of  the  estimated 
yalue  of  the  preceding  book. 

No  complete  edition  of  Demosthenes  issued  from  an  English 
press  IB  noticed  by  Mr.  Moss.  Taylor's  was  left  unfinishedU 
An  edition  in  four  volumes,  formine  part  of  the  Attic  Orat(Nr% 
was  published  at  the  Clarendon  Press  in  1823«  The  text  ia 
Bekker's,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  it, 
appears  to  be  correctly  printed.  We  should  be  glad  to  learn 
that  it  is  intended  by  the  Delegates  to  complete  this  publication 
by  some  additional  volumes  of  notes. 

Of  the  Tragedies  of  Euripides  published  separately.  Monk's 
edition  of  the  Akestis,  the  Heraclida  by  Elmsley,  and  Herman's 
edition  of  the  Ilercuks  Furens,  have  escaped  tne  notice  of  the 
Author ;  other  omissions,  too,  might  be  pointed  out. 

Professor  Gkiisford's  edition  of  Hesiod,  in  his  publication  of 
the  *  Foeta  Minores  CrracV  from  the  Clarendon  Press  1814, 
should  have  been  added  to  the  list  in  Mr.  Moss's  first  volume, 

E.  472.    No  part  of  its  contents  is  noticed  by  him  in  any  of 
is  descriptions. 

A  copy  of  the  Ediiio  Princeps  of  Homer  iZoren^  1488,  vras 
sold  at  Mr.  Willett's  sale  for  88/.  4$.  A  copy  of  the  Roman 
edition,  of  1642 — 1650,  which,  Mr.  Moss  remarks,  is  not  de«> 
scribed  by  any  biUiographer,  was  also  sold  at  the  same  auction 
for  68L  16s.  To  the  editions  of  Homer  described  by  Mr. 
Moss,  there  should  have  been  added  R.  P.  Knight's,  and  the 
very  useful  edition  of  the  Iliad,  Valpy,  1819.  Ruhnkerfs  edi- 
tion of  the  Hymni,  1808,  is  also  omitted.  To  Mr.  Moss's  list 
of  critical  ana  illustrative  works  on  Homer,  many  additions 
might  be  made.  Maclaurin's  '  Dissertation  to  prove  that  Troy 
'  was  not  taken  by  the  Greeks,' is  noticed;  but  no  notice  is 
taken  of  Brjrant's  *  Dissertation  on  the  War  of  Troy,'  and  the 
several  publications  which  followed  in  the  controversy.  Gran- 
ville Penn's '  Primary  Argument  of  the  Iliad,'  has  also  escaped 
Mr.  Moss's  attention. 

No  fewer  thian  109  pnges  of  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Clas-« 
'  sical  Manual  are  occupied  with  descriptions  of  the  various 
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editions  aild  translations  of  Horace,  including  o^mmeatariiOfli: 
We  shall  copy  an  article  or  two  relating  to  the  early  edition^ 
of  this  Koman  poetl 

*        '    ■  ^to,  ""^ — -  Absque  UUa  Nbta. 

<  Editio  Pbincbps.  Thb  edition  is  excessively  rare  and  tsIup 
able;  it  has  neither  paging-figures,  catch-words,  nor  mgnatures* 
Maittaircy  who  first  gave  a  description  of  this  volume,  supposes  it  to 
have  been  printed  by  Zarotus,  at  Milan,  about  1470,  ana  took  na 
inconsiderable  pains  to  prove  that  it  was  really  prioted  by  the  above- 
mentioned  printer;  and  subsequent  bibliographers  have  coincided 
with  him  in  this  supposition,  among  which  number  may  be  ranked 
the  following :  Panzer,  Orlandi,  Saxius,  De  Bure,  Ernesti,  HarleSr 
BeloCy  Dibdin,  and  Brunet.  Gesner  found  the  text  of  this  edition 
so  accurate  and  pure,  that  he  esteemed  it  of  manuscript  authority : 
his  words  are ;  **  Possides  exemplum  primae  quae  adbuc  innotuit  edi- 
<<  tionisy  cuivis  libro  manuscripto  facile  comparandum,  quse  editio  cum 
«  nullam  editoris,  loci>  temporis,  expressam  mentionem  habeat^  ne 
<<  titulum  quidem  s.  indicem,  conjectura  nescio  quam  probabili  An* 
<<  tonio  Zaroto  Parmensi  et  Mediolano,  et  anno  circiter  1470|  a  Mait- 
<<  tairio  adsignatur.  Liters  sunt  ejus  forms,  quam  Jensonius  adhi« 
^  buit,  sed  paulo  minus  cultae  et  incompositae.'*  On  the  recto  of  fol. 
1.  without  any  prefix,  we  read  the  following  titular  head-line,  whicli^ 
b  immediately  succeeded  by  the  first  ode  of  book  i.,  thus;^ 

'QVINTI  ORlATIIFLACCI  CAR 

MINVM  LIBER  PRIMVS. 
ECOENAS  ATAVIS  EDITE 
REGIBVS. 

O  &  presidium  Sc  dulce  decus  meum 
Sunt  quos  curriculo  pulvere  oljrmpicu 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

<  Beneath  these  verses  are  18  more.  A  full  page  contains  26  lines; 
After  the  Carmen  Seculare,  on  the  reverse  of  the  74th  leaf  we  have' 
the  fdlowing.tetrastich,  which  the  compilers  of  the  Bibliotec.  PortatiK 
V.  ii.  p.  94,  considered  to  be  so  much  m  the  style  of  Mombri^io,  the' 
corrector  of  Lavagna^s  press,  that  they  supposed  it  to  have  been" 
executed  by  that  printer  in  1469;  (in  the  copy  inspected  by  SaB*^ 
tandery  these  verses  were  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume ;)       . 

*  H  oc  quicunq ;  dedit  Venusini  carmen  Horatii : 

E  t  studio  formis  correctum  effinxit  in  istis 

V  ivat  &  seterno  sic  nomine  ssecula  uincat 

O  mnia :  ceu  nunquam  numeris  abolebitiur  auctor. 

*  On  the  recto  of  the  ensuing  leaf  the  Epistles  oOBunence  in  a4Bttn«- 
ner  similar  to  the  Odes,  in  Targe  capitals ;  the  Art  of  Poetry  and' 
Satires  also  commence  with  large  capitals;  at  the  end  of  the  Satires 
the  volume  ends  thus ; 

*  Vt  nihil  oronino  gustareauM^  uelut  illis 
Canidia  afflasset.  peior  serpentibus  aphrii» 
F       I    "^N       I       S.        • 
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*  As  each  of  these  psHi  ooiiiiiieifoes  if^kh  its  owo  proper  title,  the 
parts  are noCahrays  disposed  in  the  order  above-mentioDed,  and  it  is 
equally  probid>le,  (if  not  more. so^)  that  the  Art  of  Poetry  wa^  origi- 
milly  placed  the  last  in  order,  and  not  the  Satires.  At  the  sale  of 
Dr.  Askew's  libn»ry  a  copy  was  sold  for  nL6s.  6(L  which  was  pur* 
chased  for  his  late  Majesty.  . 

<M£DioL.  4to.  1474.  Apud  Zarotum. 
'*  The  first  edition  with  a  date;  it  is  extremely  rare  and  vahiaMe': 
the  text  appears  to  have  been  either  taken  from  the  same  M*S.  as  the 
£d.  Pr.  or  from  the  Editio  Princeps  itself,  for  in  those  few  passages 
where  I  have  compared  them,  I  have  found  exactly  the  same  read- 
ings ;  but  it  is  not  free  from  typographical  errors.  It  is  briefly  called 
•*  perrara"  in  the  Cat.  Bibl.  Pinell.  v.  ii.  p.  325.  The  following  ar^ 
rangement  is  observed  in  the  disposition  of  the  contents  of  this  vo- 
lume :  Ist.  we  have  the  Odes,  Epodes,  «id  Secular  Poem,  which  are 
immediately  followed  by  the  Art  of  Poetry  and  the  Satires ;  with  the 
Epistles  the  volume  concludes,  which  consists  of  123  leaves,  on  the 
reverse  of  the  last  of  which,  after  the  colophon,  is  the  following  line'; 

**  Quisquis  haec  coemerit :  nunq  poenitebit." 

'  This  printer  published,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  year,  the  Com- 
nientaries  of  Aero  and  Porphyrio,  which  are  considered  by  Mr.  Dib^ 
din  as  a  part  of  this  volume ;  but  tbev  were,  in  my  opinion,  printed 
separately  ;  though,  perhaps,  intended  by  Zarotus  as  a  supplement  to 
the  volume  now  under  description ;  for  an  account  of  whichy  refer  to  it 
under  the  head  of  Commentaries,  kc.  A  copy  of  this  edition  was  sold 
at  Dr.  A/$kew's  sale  for  91.  19s,  Gd.;  at  Laire's,  for  36/.  7^.  6d.\ 

A  copy  of  the  Editio  Princeps  was  sold  at  Mr.  Willett^s  sale 
for  37/.  16$.  In  the  same  collection  there  was  a  copy  of  the 
editio  Mediol.  1474,  which  brought  eighteen  guineas,  but  it 
was  without  the  Commentaries  of  Aero  and  Porphyrio,  which,^ 
as  Mr.  Moss  conjectures,  were  probably  a  separate  publication! 
Mr.  Willett's  library  contained  also  copies  of  the  editio  Fiorent. 
1492,  one  of  which  sold  for  six  guineas,  and  the  other  for 
10/.  I5s.  A  copy  of  the  rare  and  curious  edition  printed  by 
Reinhardus,  at  Strasburgh,  1498,  was  sold  at  the  same  sale^for 
thirteen  guipeas.    . 

That,  in  respect  to  some  of  the  most  curious  articles,  Mr. 
Moss  has  not  sought  for  all  the  information  Which  his  readers 
might  expect  to  receive  from  him,  is  very  apparent  from  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  EiKth  Princeps  of  Livy. 

*  Brienne-Laire*s  copy,  which  is  in  his  index  described  as  being 
a  very  large  one,  and  illuminated,  sold  for31/.  5«.  W.  '*  Mr.  Ed- 
"  waids,  of  Pall  Mall,  has  a  magnificent  copy  of  this  edition  upon. 
**  vellum,-  the  history  of  which  is  very  curious. — Mr.  Dibdin,  vol.  ii. 
^  p*  33,  says,  it  came  from  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  but  he  is 
** mistaken:  the  following  is  its  history.'  The  French  were  in  pofs- 
^lession  of  a  certain  part  of  Italy,  where  this  book  was;  they  nad 
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«<  infonnatiofi  conctrtting  i^  tttd  ordered  it  to  bo  tcised.  Il  Wttt 
« lloworery  iecreted  by  o  friend  of  Mr.  Edwwrdi,  who  hid  obttiaed  at 
■^  for  hini.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  eonoeal  it  for  «  considenible 
^  time,  dll  he  had  the  opportttnity  of  taking  it  with  hint  to  Bologna. 
^  Here  it  retnained  for  another  interval,  tOf  the  aaoM  person  foand 
<<  means  of  conveying  it  to  Venice.  From  Venice  it  waa  removed  to 
**  Vienna,  and  there  delivered  to  the  Britiih  minister*  Br  the  arms, 
<<  it  probably  belonged  to  Pope  Alexander  VI«  or  his  brother.  Lord 
<<  Spencer  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  also  have  copies." ' 

To  the  preceding  account,  from  Beloe*s  ^*  Anecdotes,''  Mr* 
MoB9  should  have  added^  that  the  splendid  apecimeti  of  the 
press  of  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  described  as  belonging  t^ 
the  late  Mr.  Edwards,  is  the  only  copy  known  to  exist  on 
vellum,  and  that,  at  the  sale  of  his  books^  it  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Arch  for  903^ 

Mr.  Moss  has  noticed  the  editions  of  Livy  recently  printed 
in  this  country,  most  of  which  combine  Drakenborch^s  text 
with  Crevi^'s  notes ;  an  arrangement  which  cannot  be  ap^ 
plauded  as  judicious.  The  8vo.  edition  of  ISIS*  is  a  reprint 
m  Cxevier's  text  accompanied  with  his  notes.  The  Dublin 
iedition,  7  vols.  8vo.  1797—1813,  is  omitted  in  Mr.  M.'s  list. 

Busby's  Version  of  Lucretius  has  escaped  Mr.  Moss's  notice 
in  the  account  which  he  has  given  of  English  translations  of 
that  poet.  In  the  account  of  commentaries  and  illustrations 
of  Plato's  writings,  the  valuable  analjrses  and  critical  and 
explanatory  remancs  of  Grav,  comprised  in  the  splendid  edition  . 
of  his,  works  by  Mr.  Matthias,  should  not  have  been  over*- 
looked. 

The  following  article  should  have  found  a  place  in  the  *  Ma- 
'  nnal:'  Strabonis  Geographia,  Latine,foL  Roma,  per  Sweynheim 
et  Pannartz  UCCCCLXlX.  A  copy  of  this  work,  which  is 
one  of  the  very  rare  productions  (only  275  copies  were  printed^ 
of  the  above  printers,  was  included  in  Mr.  Edwards's  collec^^ 
tion,  and  sold  for  42/.  It  is  described  as  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  their  press, — '  typus  ita  integer  ac  nitidus  apparetf. 
*  ui  non  sinejucunditate  a  BibUophiUs  spectari  possitJ  Avmffredi^ 
Nor  is  this  die  only  work  which  we  are  able  to  add  to  Mr.. 
Moss's  list:  the  following  publication  preceded  hj  several 
years  the  editio  princepa,  Uracep—Strabo  ae  Situ  Orbts,  Latine^ 
Joh.  Vereellensisj  1494. 

The  editions  of  Terence  are  not  all  enumerated  bjr  the  Au- 
thor of  this  '  Manual.'  Among  the  omissions  may  be  included, 
Terentii  Comadia,  cum  Comment.  Var.  Paris.  Koigtiy,  1552^ 
Terentii  Comadia,  cum  Prafatione  Benedicti  Philology  ^totentmi^ 
— Flcffent.  P.  de  Giunta,  1696.  Terentii  Cmotdia,  Lug.  Bat^ 
Hack,  1643,  :     . 
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The  notices  of  Thucydides  are  ver):,  brh^.  We  should  sup- 
pose that  the  following  rare  book  is  not  known  to  Mr.  Moss, 
frfio  has  commenced  his  account  of  Trapslations  with  the  Eng- 
lish Version  by  Hobbes.  "  Thucidide^'^Hystory  of  the  Warre, 
"  whiche  was  betwene  the  Peloponesians.  and  the  Athenyaos^ 
^  translated*  by  Thos.  Nicolls,  Citezeine  and  Ooldesmyth  of 
"  London.  Imprinted  the  xxv  day  of  July,  in  the  yeare  of  oure 
**  Lorde  God,  a  thousande  five  hundredde  and  fyftye/* 

Mr.  Moss  has  introduced  into  a  page  of  his  second  volume, 
a  notice  of  the  collection  of  Latin  Classics  now  in  course  of 
publication  from  Mr.  Valpy's  press.  To  many  scholars,  the 
insertion  of  the  Delphin  Interpretatio  in  that  series'of  Authors 
will  be  an  objection,  and  the  instances  are  not  few  in  which 
notes  occur  that  have  no  reference  to  the  text  adopted.  A  very 
convenient  and  beautiful  octavo  edition  of  the  Roman  Classics, 
primed  at  Paris,  by  Didot, '  Bibliothecfl  Classica  Latbia,  me 
'  Collectio  Auetorum  Classicorum  Latinorum,  cum  Notts  et  Indian 
'  bvs,*  might  have  been  recommended  by  Mr.  M.  to  the  atten* 
tion  of  hifi  readers. 


Art.  II L     A  Key  to  the  Book  of  Psalm.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boyi» 
A.M.  8vo.  pp.  239.   'Price  8s.  6d.     London,  1825. 

jM  R.  BOYS'S  '  Tactica  Sacra*  was  reviewed  in  our  twenty* 
^^  second  volume.  The 'terms  in  which  he  magnified  the 
importance  of  his  discoveries  in  that  department  of  Bibli- 
cal literature  in  which  be  has  been  so  diligently  labouring,  did 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  justified  by  any  proofs  which  he  had 
produced  of  their  value«  We  thought  his  expressions,  indeed, 
not  a  little  extravagant,  and  so,  we  presume,  they  would 
appear  to  every  sober  critic.  '  When  I  consider,*  says  Mr. 
Boys, '  the  importance  of  these  results,  thought  and  language 
'  fail  me.' — *  As  often  as  we  repeat  the  word  Parallelism,  we 
'  toll  the  knell  of  infidelity.'  That  any  such  results  should 
follow  from  a  mere  critical  mvestigation  of  the  verbal  arrange* 
iiients  of  the  Scriptures,  was  scarcely  to  be;  imagined*  and. 
would  require  to  be  established  by  the  plainest  prootls.  In  ftd« 
dition  to  his  former  observations,  Mr.  Boys  baa  now  favoured 
us  with  the  communications  which  he  prepared  ua  to  expect, 
in  illustration  of  the  subject  of  his  inqi^irieSt  but  without 
famishing  us  with  examples  of  the  superior  utility  of  Scripture 
Parallelism,  in  reference  to  the  obj^Qts  of  his  frequent  and 
ardent  exclamations.  Pursuing  his  investigation  of  the  Bible 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  character  pf  its  composi- 
tion^ with  a  zeal  which  evincea  bis  own  &inc€Te  ^nd  deep  coa> 
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vi»tipi(i  9f  ibfi  i^ipoirt^ifce  of  th^  ex^u^iiiiation*  h^  n9W  (urnisbes 
ija  with  bii5  r^n\^rks  pn  the  structure  of  the  P§alms,  a»4.  exhi- 
bits ^eyeral  of  them  in  the  various  forins  of  Parallelism,  ^cconi- 
Eauied  with  th^  aece^^ary  explanations.  Mr.  Boy^  admonishes 
,is  Itevi^Mrers  to  remember  the  responsibility  of  their  station,- 
^Qd  cautions  tben^  against  the  consequences  of  betraying  in- 
j,uaUc^«  pmudice,  or  even  c^rele^ness,  in  dealing  with  a  sub- 
ject of  such  importance.  Our  opinion  of  his  vfovk  wa^  faidy 
^y^p,  £^nd  we  represented  its  contents  as  curious  f^nd  interest- 
ing, expressing  at  the  same  time  our  desire  to  give  efiept  tgt 
l^s  wishes  tb^t  the  principles  for  which  he  is  9Q  ze^^Ious  an  ad- 
YQcateiP^'be  circulated  and  examined.  But  an  author  may. 
IPQre  effectually  defeat  his  own  design,  than  any  opposition 
«^uld  do  which  Reviewers  may  be  the  occasion  of  exciting 
ag^Q^t  it.  We  are  e^orry  that  IVIr.  Boys  should  have  to  com-^ 
ph^in  of  any  attempt  in  other  quarters  to  crush  his  work,  and 
the  cs^ui^e  ^bich  it  supports,  in  the  outset.  The  extravagant 
terms,  however^  which  he  has  allowed  himself  to  use  in  de- 
scribing the  pretensions  of  the  particular  subject  of  his  studies^ 
are  not  adapted  to  advance  his  purpose.  Litera  scripta  rnanet, 
nescit  vox  missa  reverti,  applies  to  the  one  case,  not  less  than  to 
the  other. 

Many  peculiarities  of  structuri^  may  be  detected  in  both 
ancient  and  modern  writers,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to 
design.  Such  lines  in  Cicero  as,  *  Cumpuerorum  igiturformas 
'  et  corpora  magno* — *  Morbo  tentari  possunt,  ut  corpora  possurtt,^ 
can  be  considered  only  as  accidental.  No  reader  of  the  Public 
Version  of  the  Bible  can  imagine  that  the  Translators  thought 
of  Hexameter  verse,  when  they  inserted  the  expressions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Second  Psalm :  '  Why  do  the  heathen  rage, 
^  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing?'  The  infrequency  ot 
such  examples  clearly  ranks  them  as  exceptions  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  composition  in  thefworks  in  which  they  are  found.  If, 
therefore,  in  the  Bible,  a  few  instances  only  could  be  cited  of 
peculiar  verbal  arrangement,  it  might  be  fair  to  consider  them  as 
anomalous  constructions,  not  the  result  of  design  on  the  part 
of  the  authors  of  the  books  in  which  they  might  be  found. 
But  if  examples  in 'abundance  should  be  cited  of  any  particu- 
lar verbal  arrangement,  it  would  lead  us  to  an  opposite  conclu- 
sion.  With  the  evidence,  then,  accumulated  by  Mr.  Boys,  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  principle  which  he 
asserts,  as  pervading  many  of  the  compositions  included  in  the 
Holy  Scriptureg.  Nor  can  the  particular  usages  be  regarded 
as  unintentional.  But,  allowing  all  that  Mr.  Boys  may  con-r 
tend  for  iu  these  respects,  it  may  still  be  questionable,  whether 
any  oUjer  lea&o;)  is  to  be  i^ssigned  for  the  peculiarity,  than  the 
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tiatioaal  character  of  the  writers,  or  whether  any  purpose  was 
CQQtemplat^d,  which  might  not  have  been  answered  by  a  dif- 
ferei^  oiethod.  The  varieties  which  Mr.  Boys  has  exhibited 
^nd  analysed,  are  certainly  curious,  and  must  interest  every 
Biblical  student ;  but  we  are  unable  to  perceive  that  bis  la- 
bours have  rendered  any  such  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  as 
might  warrant  the  high  encomium  which  be  is  toxioua  to 
obtain  for  them. 

A  very  copious  introdtiction  is  prefixed  to  the  '  Key,*  in 
which  the  Author  largely  and  minutely  explains  the  doctrine 
of  ParaUelism,  and  furnishes  instances  of  its  various  usage 
from  several  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  We  have  examples 
of  the  parallel  complex^  and  its  distribution  into  the  akernale 
and  yUroverted  forms,  in  passages  of  various  lengths,  from  the 
most  concise  expressions  of  a  sentiment  to  the  most  compli- 
cated  paragraphs.  From  this  *  introduction*  we  quote  a  part 
of  the  conchision  relative  to  the  work  before  us. 

*  With  regard  to  the  technicalities  of  the  present  work,  the  term 
parallelism  is  still  sometimes  used,  even  with  reference  to  the  more  ex- 
tensive arrangements.  This  term  was  originally  employed  only  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  the  correspondencies  prevailing  in  couplets, 
clausesy  parts  of  verses,  and  members  of  sentences.  The  doctrine, 
however,  has  been  since  extended,  and  with  it  the  use  of  the  term. 
Nor  will  any  serious  evil  arise  from  this  wider  application,  if  we  are 
aware  of  the  sense  in  which  it  is  made.  Even  when  two  correspond- 
ing members  of  an  arrangement  do  nut  strictly  resemble  each  other 
in  every  part,  still,  if  their  correspondence  be  evident,  appearing  in 
their  leading  topics,  in  their  relative  situations,  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  perhaps,  in  their  leading  and  final  terms,  to  express  that  cor- 
respondence, I  employ  the  term  parallelism,  llie  word  may  not  be 
thought,  in  these  cases,  so  strictly  applicable,  as  where  the  corres- 
ponding passages  are  shorter,  and  their  resemblance  more  exact. 
Still  the  two  cases  are,  in  their  nature,  the  same ;  and  a  paragraph 
may  be  parallel  to  a  paragraph,  as  well  as  the  end  of  a  verse  to  its 
beginning. 

*  1  wirfi  to  say  a  few  more  words  on  the  kind  of  correspondence 
which  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  parallel  members  of  longer  pas- 
sages. If,  in  my  former  work,  I  was  not  sufficiently  explicit  upon  this 
object,  let  me  now  take  to  myself  the  whole  blame  of  any  apprehen- 
uons,  or  misapprehensions,  that  may  have  arisen  from  my  neglect.  The 
resemblance,!  say,  in  the  corresponding  members  of  the  larger  paral- 
lelisms, win  not  always  be  found  exact  in  every  point ;  yet  still  it  may 
be  an  evident,  a  demonstrable,  and  a  designed  resemblance.  On  ex- 
amining, for  instance,  a  Psalm,  A.  B.  A.B.  I  find  it  falls  into  two 
parts,  A.  B.  and  A^  B.  Here  A.  and  A.  may  be  two  prayers,  and  B. 
and  B.  two  thanksgivings ;  or  A.  and  A*  two  exhortations,  and  B.  and 
B.  two  reasons  or  inducements  in  support  of  the  exhortations  ;  or  A. 
9aA  A.  i^ay  be  addresses  to  the  AlmigJuy,  B.  and  B.  no  addresses, 
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but  merely  desGriptions  of  Iiis  attributes,  operations,  of  judgements  : 
then,  I  s^y,  in  each  of  these  cases,  A.  and  A.  and  B.  and  S.  respec-^ 
tively,  though  they  may  not  exactly  resemble  each  other  in  every  par- 
ticular, do  certainly  correspond.  They  correspond  iri  their  topics  ; 
they  correspond  in  their  relative  situations ;  and  on  examination, 
probably,  it  will  further  be  found  that  they  correspond  in  their  lead- 
ing terms ;  I  mean,  that  A.  and  A*  begin  with  the  same  or  simila|r 
words  or  phrases,  and  also  B.  and  B.  If,  on  examining  further,  we 
find  that  they  also  correspond  in  their  final  terms;  that  A. and  ^« 
and  B.  and  B,  respectively,  not  only  begin,  but  end  alike ;  and  iff  on 
a  still  closer  comparison,  we  find  other  corresponding  terms  besides 
those  at  the  beginnings  and  the  ends  :  then,  taking  all  these  particu- 
lars together,  the  correspondence  in  respect  to  topics,  the  correspon- 
dence m  respect  to  relative  situations,  tne  correspondence  in  respect 
to  leading  terms,  in  respeet  to  final  terms,  and  also  in  respect  to  other 
and  intervening  terms,  this  is  as  strong  a  case  of  parallelism  as  in  moat 
instances  we  now  have  to  offer.  Nor  do  I  allege  that  there  is  a  con«. 
currence  of  all  these  circumstances  in  every  case.  This,  indeed, 
would  be  too  much  to  expect. 

'  Such  is  the  character  of  the  correspondences  and  resemblances 
which  I  profess  to  exhibit  in  the  Psalms.  The  advantages  of  knowing* 
and  observing  them  are,  I  conceive,  indisputable.  They  will  not  al- 
ways tell  us,  indeed,  whether  David  wrote  the  Psalm  at  Gath  or.  at 
Mahanaim :  but  they  will  tell  us  what  he  was  writing  about ;  what 
was  the  plan  of  the  composition,  and  what  its  drift  or  purport;  where 
its  various  topics  begin,  where  they  terminate,  and  at  what  point  they 
Ate  resumed. .  And  on  these  grounds  it  is  that  I  call  my  theory  a  key 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Psalms.* 

Of  the  alternate  arrangement,  the  following  example  is  given, 
in  which  the  corresponding  members  take  up  two  distinct  sub- 
jects. 

'  a.  I    Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the  terror  by  night ; 
b  I  Nor  for  the  arrow  that  fiieth  by  day; 

Nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness ; 
I  Nor  for  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day.  Ps.  xci.  5, 6i 
.    *  Here  we  have  the  night  in  a.  and  a  ;  the  day  in  b.  and  b. — Thus 
the  two  topics,  preservation  by  night  and  preservation  by  day,  are. 
jcept  distinct.' 

Other  instances  of  alternate  arrangement  are  produced,  in 
jvhich  the  distinction  lies  between  assertion  and  negation,  one 
pair  of  members  having  a  positive,  and  the  other  a  negative 
pharacter;  as  in  the  following  example. 

<  a  I  But  he,  being  full  of  compassion,  forgave  their  iniquity, 

b.  I    And  destroyed  them  not. 
a.  I  Yea,  many  a  time  turned  he  his  anger  away, 

^  i   I    And  stirred  not  up  all  his  wrath.     Ps.  Ixxviii.  S8f. 
'   *  Here  a.  and  a.  have  a  positive,  b.  and  b.  a  negative  character.    I 
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[  a.  and  a.  tell  us  what  the  Lord  did  ;  **  he  **  Forgftve  their  ini- 

^itjr/*  (a.) ;  he  "  Turned  his  aogfer  away,**  (a J :  and  b.  and  i.  tell 
us  what  he  did  not ;  he  '<  Destroyed  them  not^"  (b.) ;  he  ^'  stirred 
not  up  all  his  wrath/'  fbj — Thus  aj  answers  to  a.,  and  6.  to  b/ 

In  the  alternate  arrangement;  the  distinction  of  persons  is 
noticed  by  Mr*  Boys  as  a-^iaracter  of  the  composition  of  a 
Jiassage,  which  he  explains  in  the  following  manner. 

«  Psalm  CXXVIIL 
.    A.)    1.  Blessed  is  every  one  that  feareth  the  Lord  i  that  walketh 
in  his  ways. 
B.      2.  For  thou  shalt  see  the  labour  of  thine  hands  :  bappy 
shalt  thou  be,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee.    3    Thy 
wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine  by  the  sides  of  thine  house: 
thy  children  like  olive  plants,  round  about  thy  table. 
A.  I   4.  Behold,  thus  shall  the  man  be  blessed,  that  feareth  the 
Lord. 
B.     5.  The  Lord  shall  bless  thee  out  of  Zion  :  and  thou  shalt 
see   the   good  of  Jerusalem  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 
fy.  Yea,  thou  shalt  see  thy  children's  children,  and  peace 
upon  Israel. 
*In  thb  Psalm  we  have  an  alternate  parallelism  of  four  members, 
A.B,,.A.B.:  the  third  member  A,  answering  to  the  first  A. ;  mid  the 
fourth,  B.f  to  the  second,  B.      .         . 

'  The  principle  of  the  arrangement  is  this.  In  A.  and  A.^  the  first 
and  third  members,  the  man  **  that  feareth  the  Lord,"  is  spoken  ofg 
in  B.  and  B.f  the  second  and  fourth,  he  is  spoken  to.  Thus  A.  and  A. 
go  together ;  and  also  B.  and  B. 

*  On  casting  the  eye  over  the  above  arrangement,  its  propriety  be- 
comes obvious.  In  the  first  and  third  members,  A.  and  A.^  the  bles- 
sedness of  him  that  feareth  the  Lord  is  simply  declared,  ^  Blessed  is 
every  one  that  feareth  the  Lord."  &c.  (A.)  *^  Behold,  thus  shall  the 
man  be  blessed  that  feareth  the  Lord."  (A*)  But  in  the  second  and 
fourth  members,  B.  and  B.^  the  nature  of  the  blessing  is partiattarized* 
**  Thou  shalt  eat  the  labour  of  thy  hands :  happy  snalt  thou  be," 
<ftc.  ^B.)  **  The  Lord  shall  bless  thee  out  of  Zion :  and  thou  shalt 
see  the  good  of  Jerusalem,"  &c.  fB.J  **  Children  "  are  promised 
in  B.,  and  '^  Children's  children "  in  B.  But  I  would  principally 
justify  the  arrangement  given,  by  the  circumstance  first  alleged  ; 
namely,  that  in  the  first  and  third  members,  the  person  in  question  is 
merely  spoken  of,  or  described  ;  while,  in  the  second  and  fourth,  he 
is  spoken  ^o,  or  addressed.  In  the  one  instance,  the  Psalmist  uses 
the  third  person ;  in  the  other,  the  second  person  throughout,  as  may^ 
be  seen  by  casting  the  eye  over  B.  and  B.  The  following  arrange- 
ment»  then,  will  represent  the  plan  upon  which  the  Psalm  is  composed; 

A.  I   L  Third  person. 

B.  I   2.  S.  Second  person. 
A..\  4.  Third  person. 
.  B.  \  5,-6*  Second  person. 

*  This  distinction  of  persons,  I  say,  is  particularly  worthy  of  our  at- 
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tentioo :  «ft  it  h  a  key  thdt  will  open  to  us,  whoHy  6r  Hi  pirt^  the  jar« 
rangement  of  several  of  the  Psalms.  The  advantage  is,  to  be  abiefto 
see  an  arrangement  where  none  was  before  observed.  This,  surely^ 
must  be  satisfactorj  to  all  who  read  the  Scriptures,  and  wish  to  uti<* 
derstand  what  they  read.  To  those  whose  office  it  is  to  preach  from 
the  Scriptures,  it  is  not  merely  matter  of  satisfaction,  but  of  bounden 
dutVy  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  whatever  arrangement  prevail 
in  the  passages  which  they  select.*    pp*  64, 5. 

In  Chapter  II.  Mr.  Boys  treats  of  ibe  introverted  arrange- 
hienta  occurring  in  the  Paalma.  In  this  kind  of  parallelism, 
the  extreme  members  correspond  to  each  other,  and  the  central 
ones  are  related  in  like  manner  to  each  othef,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing example. 

*  a.  (   We  are  consumed 
b.  I    By  thine  anger, 
b  i  And  by  thy  wrath 
a.  j   We  are  troubled.' 

From  the  larger  examples  of  introverted  parallelisni  vire  select 
the  seventieth  Psalm,  as  a  very  complete  instance  of  this  kind 
of  arrangement. 

*  A.\   U  Make  haste,  O  God,  to  deliver  me;  make  haste  to  help 
me,  O  Lord. 

fi.  2.  Let  them  be  ashamed  and  confounded  that  seek  after 
my  soul.  Let  them  be  turned  backward  and  put  to  con- 
fusion that  desire  my  hurt.  3.  Let  them  be  turned  back 
for  a  reward  of  their  shame,  that  say,  Aha,  Aha. 
4.  Let  them  rejoice  and  be  ^lad  in  thee,  all  that  deek 
thee.  And  let  them  say  continually,  Let  God  be  mag- 
nified, that  love  thy  salvation 
put  I  am  poor  and  needy :  make  haste  unto  me,  O  God. 

I,  Thou  art  my  help  and  my  deliverer:  O  Lord^  make  no 
tarrying.' 
The  subject  of  this  Psalm  is  uniform,  but  some  parts  of  H, 
the  central  members,  refer  to  other  persons :  in  tine  dttrewue 
taembers  the  author  himself  is  the  subject.  In  the  extreme 
members,  the  Psalmist  prays  for  himself;  in  the  central  metti- 
bers,  ill  respect  to  others  :  in  B.,  his  prayer  refers  to  the  wtbkedt, 
his  euemiqs  ;  in  B,,  to  the  righteous,  his  friends.  The  portions 
^d.and  B.  are  distribute^  by  Mr.  Boys  in  the  following  manner, 
fpr  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  peculiar  and  very  regular 
construetion  of  their  membei^s. 

a.  Let  tbem  be  ashamed  attd  confounded, 
a   That  seek  after  my  soul. 
(  «  1   b.  Let  them  be  tUirnM  backward,  and  put  to  confusion, 
^  b.  That  desire  my  hurt. 

c.  Let  them  be  turhed  back)  f^r  ^treWard  of  their  shame, 
c.  That  say  Abti  Ahsb 
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d.  Let  them  r^oice,  and  be  glad  io  thee, 
\  All  that  seek  thee. 

let  them  say  coDtinually,  Let  God  be  magnified^ 
. .  That  love  thy  salvation. 

*  Here  we  have  the  Psalmist's  petitions,  with  great  regularity^  m 
the  five  members,  a,,  b.,  c,  d.,  e. ;  and  the  persons  to  whom  they 
refer  with  equal  regularity,  a.,  6.,  c,  rf.,  e. :  thus  a  regularity  of 
eonstruction  prevails  throughout  B.  and  B, ;  wkb  this  distinction, 
however,  that  B.  relates  to  the  enemies  of  the  Pfialmist^  B*  to  the 
righteous,  his  friends. 

*  Thus,  A.  and  A.  rdate  to  the  Psalmist  himself  B.  and  B.  to 
others.  And,  moreover,  B.  and  B.  are  property  sepalrated  from  one 
another,  because  they  refer  to  two  different  classes  of  persons.  Tb0 
foUowing,  then,  is  the  plan  of  the  Psalmist's  prayer : 

A.     ).  Himself,  ^ 

B.    2.  3.  His  enemies. 

B.    4.  His  friends. 
A.    5.  Himself. 

*  Here  the  correspondence  of  the  extreme  members,  A.  and  A.,  ik 
homogeneous ;  but  that  of  the  central  ones,  B.  and  B.  is  antithetical. 

Mr.  Boys  has  very  skilfully  arranged  several  other  Psalms, 
some  of  them  consiaerably  longer  than  the  preceding,  as  the 
Ixxxix^  and  cv^'^.  That  the  facts  are  as  be  states  them,  no  one 
who  attends  to  his  proofs  can  doubt :  the  parallelism,  both  the 
alternate  and  the  introverted,  is  manifestly  a  niode  of  com^ 
position  used  by  the  sacred  writers.  Mr.  Boys's  cautions  seenn 
to  us,  therefore,  to  be  unnecessary,  when  be  exhorts  *  all 
^  persons,  as  they  would  dread  to  be  the  opponents  of  religious 
'  truth,  to  beware  of  attempting  to  discredit*  the  positions 
which  be  asserts  to  exist  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  which 
we  may  consider  as  bein^  established.  But  the  manner  in 
which  ne  enters  his  caution,  and  the  reiterated  references,  in 
his  different  works  on  the  subject,  to  the  importance  of  the 
arrangement  which  he  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  illustrate, 
obviously  suggest  the  question.  Does  any  Divine  communica-;' 
iion  in  the  Bible  depend  for  its  correct  and  proper  interpre* 
tation,  on  any  verbal  order,  or  arrangement,  other  than  the 
grammatical  connection?  Nearly  parallel  to  this  would  bd 
another  question, — Can  the  true  and  proper  import  of  a  Latin 
ode  be  ascertained  by  a  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
laws  of  Latin  metre?  We  do  n«ot  mean  to  say  that  Latiu 
metre  has  not  its  uses ;  but  we  put  this  question,  because  it 
appears  to  us  to  have  some  relation  to  tne  subject  before  us. 
And  we  should  not  be  depreciating  it,  we  believe,  were  we  to 
hazard  the  assertion,  that  the  full  and  perfect  sense  of  a  ffiven 
specimen  of  Latin  lyric  poetry,  could  be  understood  by  a 
reader  entirely  unacquainted  with  Alcaic  or  Sapphic  metre. 
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The  composition,  then,  of  the  sftcred  wntera  tnay  present 
many  striking  peculiarities*  and  may  display  many  beauties^ 
and  yet»  th^  arrangement  of  its  words  and  sentences  in  paral** 
lelisms  may  have  no  essential  connexion  with  the  understand* 
in^  of  the  truths  which  it  conveys.  Two  readers,  the  onp 
skilled  in  all  the  niceties  of  parallelism,  and  the  other  unacr 
qqainted  with  it,  may  read  the  same  passages  alike,  and  inter** 
pret  them  in  the  samQ  manner.  We  concede  to  Mr.  Boys  all 
that  he  requires  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  the  arrangements 
for. which  he  contends;  and  had  he  furnished  us  with  evidence 
^ually<ooncliisiTe  in  support  6C  the  strong  assertions  which  we 
ifit^  in  his 'Works,  respecting  the  value  and  in^portance  of  his 
discoveries,  we  should  as  readily  concede  to  him  in  this  par^ 
ticular.  But  we  find  no  such  evidence.  Assuming  that  the 
correspondences  are  not  accidental,  but  designed,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  allow  that'  such  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
sense  of  Scripture,  as.to  '  furnish  the  people  of  God  with 
V  clearer  attestations  of  divine  truth. than  they  possessed  bar 
'  fore ;'  because  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures  has  been  concealed  from  the  view  of  serious  and 
diligent  readers  by  any  peculiarities  of  composition.  'In  no 
part  of  Mr.  Boys's  disquisitions  can  we  perceive  that  the  sense 
of  Scripture  is  elicited  by  parallelism,  as  a  distinct  and  more 
effective  means  of  interpretation  than  the  methods  of  Biblical 
explication  with  which  we  have  been  long  conversant.  Its 
advantages  are  of  an  inferior  order.  It  may  be  successfully 
applied  in  illustration  of  the  verbal  symmetries  and  the  idioms 
and  relations  of  the  language  of  the  Scriptures ;  but,  till  Mn 
Boys  can  produce  examples  of  the  higher  utility  of  these  cor- 
respondencies, than  any  of  those  with  which  he  has  favoured 
us,  we  must  hesitate  to  admit  its  importance  as  an  original  and 
viduable  interpretative  auxiliary. 

In  Mr.  Boys's  first  Appendix,  he  has  adduced  many  curious 
particulars  of  Rabbinical  notation  and  Hebrew  accentuation^ 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  the  remains  of  Jewish  Litera- 
ture afford  testimonies  in  corroboration  of  the  system  of  paral-: 
klism  which  be  has  explained.  Two  of  the  subsequent  Ap» 
pendices  contain  brief  illustrations  of  the  subject  in  reference 
to  its  further  extension.  A  fourth  Appendix  presents  examples 
of  Latin  construction  similar  to  the  introverted  arrangement ; 
and  the  fiflh  and  concluding  one  comprises  a  set  of  exercises^ 
which  Mr.  Boys  proposes  for  investigation,  and  the  announce- 
ment of  prizes  of  a  Hebrew  Bible  and  a  Greek  Testament,  to 
theT  two  •  successful  candidates  who  may  be  prepared  with 
arrangements  of  the  passages  given  out  as-exercises. 

If  we  have  not  ieit  ourselves  at  liberty  to  award  to  Mr. 
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Boys's  labours  the  full  meMUre  of  value  wbich '  he  claims  for 
them,  stilU  we  cannot  hot  consider  them  as  well  employed; 
and  we  may  safely  recommend  the  present  work  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  biblical  student,^  as  deserving  of  a  careful  ex- 
amination, and  as  entitling  the  Author  to  his  thanks  for  the 
curious  and  interesting  discussions  which  it  comprises. 


Art.  IV.  A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language^  by  C.  G.  Zumpt,  Pfo- 
fetsor  in  the  Frederick's  Gymnasiumy  &rlin.  Translated  from  the 
German,. with  Additions.  By  the  Rev.  John  Kenrick,  M.  A. 
8vo.  pp.  4j8.    Price  9s.    London. 

IT  would  be  easier  to  challenge  for  t^e  scholars  of  England 
-^  a  high  classical  reputation,  than  to  substantiate  their 
claim  to  such  distinction  by  reference  to  their  published 
works.  A  few  contemporary  publications  might  be  adduced 
of  unquestionable  merit ;  but  the  instances  are  not  numerous, 
in  which  the  cause  of  classical  learning  has  been  eminently 
served  by  the  labours  of  modem  English  scholars,  either  as 
authors  or  as  editors.  Our  most  valuable  acquisitions  have 
been  derived  from  foreign  sources.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  respect  to  Greek  and  Latin  Grammars.  While  the 
masters  of  our  great  public  seminaries  have  been  satisfying 
themselves  with  the  use  of  th^  long  established  systems  of 
elementary  instruction,  the  scholars  of  the  Continent  have  been 
rivalling  each  other  in  preparing  improved  treatises  for  the  use 
of  classical  students.  The  high  reputation  of  Matthias's  Oreelt 
Grammar  is  well  known;  and  a  sufficient  testimony  to  its 
excellence  is  to  be  found  in  the  circulation  which  the  several 
editions  of  the  English  Translation  by  Blomfield  have  obtained. 
Buttman^s  has  also  lately  become  accessible  to  English  scho^ 
lars.  Matthise  adopted  as  the  model  of  his  own  work,  the 
Latin  Grammar  of  Scheller,  who  has  long  maintained  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  among  the  writers  on  Roman  philology,  and 
whose  copious  Latin  Grammar  has  at  leneth  become  known  to 
English  students,  by  Mr.  Walker*s  translation.  These  workisl 
are  intended  principally  for  the  use  of  advanced  students  who 
are  desirous  of  acquiring  an  enlai^ed  grammatical  and  critical 
acquaintance  with  the  languages  which  they  have  begun  to 
•cultivate.  They  are  honourable  monuments  of  the  erudition 
and  industry  of  their  authors,  of  the  apphcation  of  their  learn- 
ing and  skill  to  the  explanation  of  the  elements,  and  to  the 
dncidation  of  the  difficulties  and  niceties  of  the  languages 
which  they  undertook  to  illustrate.  Scheller^s  and  Matthiee^s 
Grammars  m^ybe  recommended  as  well  worthy  of  accompany- 
ing ei^ch  other.    They  are  rich  depositories  of  philological  re- 
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mttrks^  for  t)le  use  of  instructors  ftnd  j^upUs*  hoW^v^n  tie 
Greek  Gramnmr  of  Professor  BultitiaiD  of  Berlin,  and  tbe 
Lalih  Grammar  of  Professor  Zumpt,  are  best  adapted ;  and  tb^ 
.are  etceedingly  well  matched  as  philosophical  and  practical 
gtaniimatical  treatises. 

Mr.  Kenrick  would  have  rendered  an  essential  service  to 
classical  teachers  and  to  classical  students,  had  he  limited  his 
labours  to  a  mere  translation  of  the  Grammar  without  enlai^e- 
.Q^pts;  bi|t  he  has  made  thein  still  morei  bis  debtors,  by  ad- 
ditions amounting  to  about  a  fourth  of  tbe  conteiftts  of  the 
ori^nal,  whi^b  hd  has  incorporated  with  it.  In  its  present 
form,  the  Grammar  is  much  superior  to  any  work  of  .the  kind 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  is  well  adapted  to  supply  the 
deficiency  which  many  have,  experienced  in  the  use  of  the 
common  elementary  books.  Designed  for  the  service  of  be* 
ginoers,  it  is  at  tne  same  time  sufficiently  copious  to.  afford 
assistance  to  the  student  as  he  advances  in  knowledge*  Tbe 
judgement  of  the  Author  appears  to  great  advantoge  in  tbe 
limits  which  he  has  assigned  to  his  Grammar  :  nothing  redunr 
dant  has  been  admitted,  and  yet,  it  cannot  be  charged  as  de- 
ficient in  any  essential  requisites.  It  is  entirely  free  from 
perplexing  remarks  and  fanciful  di^essions*  The  anrac^e- 
ment  is  excellent ;  the  definitions  are  simple  and  perspicuous ; 
and^  the  examples  are  pertinent  and  in  sufficient  abundance^ 

The  design  of  Professor  Zumpt  in  his  preparation  of  this 
Latin  Grammari  has  been,  to  instruct  the  learner  in  tbe  rudi* 
ments  of  the  language^  with  the  view  to  his  acquiring  the 
practice  of  Latin  prose  coniposition^  formed  after  the  best  and 
purest  models.  He  has  therefore,  throughout,  confined  his 
observations  and  examples  to  the  writers  of  the  age  of  Cicero ; 
not|  however^  without  noticing  such  constructions  as  might 
induce  improper  imitations,  and  which  he  is  therefore  careful 
to  mark  as  deviations  from  purity  of  styl^  and  idiom.  The 
utility  of  this  plan  is  so  obvious,  that  we  may  express  our  ap- 
probation of  it  without  claiming  credit  for  Superior  discern- 
ment. In  Latin  composition.  Ho  cldvftntage  can  be  received 
from  oral  usage ;  ana,  therefore,  the  selection  of  tbe  example 
to  be  imitated,  should  be  made  with  due  regard  to  correctness 
and  uniformity.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  student 
should  be  familiar  with  the  manner  of  his  author,  and  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  careful  and  continued  study  of  his 
pages*  For  this  reason^  we  are  not  prepared  to  giv^our  sane* 
tioft  to  a  promiscuous  course  of  reading,  wher^  the  lessons  of 
the  scholar  consist  of  numerous  extracts  from  irarious  autbors, 
and  where,  as  %bQn  vjs  he  b^g^  to  lemm  that  peculiifcritjiiii 
^stinguibb  tile  cooqposition  of  tin  author^  Yai  quits  one  to  comr 
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nie^ce  atiother,  before  be  ^ati  und^matid  in  wbaf  ibosid  petii- 
Karities  coiisist. 

The  observations  of  the  Atitbor  on  Latin  pronunciation  ar* 
few,  bnt  on  tbis  subject  it  Wfts  not  necessary  roi^  him  to  enlarge. 
There  exists  not  any  uniformity  of  prafttice  among  the  leatned 
of  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  ttom  which  rules  could  b6 
deduced,  and  the  prejudices  and  customs  which  have  be^isd 
long  prevalent  are  not  to  be  removed.  The  dtiomaly,  however^ 
of  some  modes  of  ptonunciation  seem  to  be  so  evident,  that  to 
improvement  may  at  least  be  suggested.  jPor,  pakisr^FeHx, 
felikis,  might  offend  modem  ears ;  but  an  ancient  Ronrim  might 
be  in  no  small  perplexity  on  hearing  Paw,  pasis^^Felix,  felitis. 
Tiora  and  Miut^  he  would  know,  but  toshiue  would  be  a  strange 
sound  to  his  ears. 

Hie  '  General  Rules  of  Gender'  are,  in  this  Grammar,  given 
before  the  declensions.     This  arrangement,  whibh  to  some  pei*^ 
sons  may  seem  objectionable,  but  which  is  the  arrangement 
adcfpted  m  some  other  ^mmars,  appears  to  vs  to  be  the  cor- 
rect one,  since  the  pupil  who  has  mastered  the  distinctions  will 
be  prepared,  very  much  to  his  advantage,  to  proceed  With  the 
declensions.     In  the  sections  which  comprise  the  declensions; 
no  unnecessary  examples  are  introduced,  and  in  all  anomalous 
cases,  the  requisite  information  is  conveyed  with  perspiOuity; 
the  necessary  explanations  being  never  tendered  embarrassing 
by  fei  confused  brevity  of  remark.    The  section  on  the  pronotinit 
has  received  considerable  enlargement  (Vom  the  Translator,  and 
is  sufficiently  copious.    The  numerals  ate  very  elccelkntly  dis- 
played.   A  large  proportion  of  the  work  id  devoted  to  the  Verbsi 
vrhich,  in  their  several  kinds,  are  treated  ol  with  gr^at  cleatnefifd 
and  fulness ;  and  lists  are  fiimished  df  the  vi^us  irregulars  iii 
the  different  conjugations.    On  the  prepositions,  there  are  two 
valuable  sections ;  and  the  section  on  the  conjunctions  which 
follows  them,  is  equally  creditable  to  the  Author's  judgement 
and  taste.     These  qualities,  however,  are  particularly  to  be 
remarked  in  the  Syntax,  which  occupies  nearly  one  half  of  the 
volume.    A  more  copious  and  better  arranged  Svntax  than  is 
generallv  found  in  the  grammars  in  common  use,  has  long  been 
desired  by  instructors.    Philosophical  grammar  was  less  studied 
and  less  understood  when  the  prevailing  systems  were  drawn 
up,  than  it  has  since  been  ;  and  the  various  lights  which  have 
been  cast  upon  the  most  curious  and  interesting  subjects  of 
philological  investigation  by  modern  critics  and  other  writers, 
afford  advantages  to  a  grammarian  in  respect  to  the  essential 
qualities  of  his  art,  by  which  he  may  diminish  or  remove  the 
perplexities  which  attend  the  study  of  a  particular  language, 
ana  present  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  in  the  mostsimple, 
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or  at  least  in  a  greatly  improved  form«  Some  writers  on  Oram* 
mar,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  carried  much  too  far  the  appli^ 
cation  of  metaphysical  principles  to  the  subjects  of  their  re- 
searches. To  explain  ODscure  relations  would  seem  to  be  less 
the  object  of  their  pursuit,,  than  to  announce  some  brilliant 
discoveries*  for  which  they,  might  expect  to  take  credit  as 
the  possessors  of  original  ^nius.  Professor  Zumpt  publishes 
no  intricate  theory  or  fanciful  hypothesis*  io  mislead  or  to  in-r 
terrupt  the  attention  of  his  scholars.  His  knowledge  is  always 
used  wit,h  judgement.;  and  under,  his  cautious  direction,  the 
Htudent  never  loses  sight  of  the  objects  with  which  he  seeks  to 
become  familiar.  We  cannot  too  highly  prize  the  Syntax  of 
the  volume  before  us:  for  precision  and  fulness,  for  clearpess 
in  the  statement  of  principles,  and  for  pertinent  and  copious 
illustration,  the  severed  sections  into  which  it  is  distributed  may 
confidently  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  both  teachers  and 
learners. 
Three    sections,   '  Of  the    arrangement   of   Words    in    a 

*  Litin  sentence,*  •  Of  Grammatical  Figures/  and  '  Of  the 

*  Roman  mode  of  Reckoning/  are  appended  to  the  Syntax  by 
the  Translator.  The  last  two  sections  are  on  Qjaaptity  and 
Accentuation.  A  useful  Index  is  added.  The  excellent  man* 
ner  in  which  the  work  has  been  prepared  and  published  by 
Mr.  Kenrick,  should  not  be  overlooked.  Interruptions  in  the 
text,  and  frequent  references  to  foot-notes  are,  as  he  remarks; 

*  so  repulsivci  to  young  readers,  that  what  is  presented  to  them 
'  in  this  way  is  in  great  danger  of  never  being  read  at  all/  Ue 
has  therefore  preserved  the  pages  of  this  volume  from  every  in- 
eupabrance  or  this  kind,  and  nas  distributed  the  whole  of  its 
contents  in  the  most  acceptable  and  useful  manner. 
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Art  TV  I,  A  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Number^  Meant  of  Emidoy' 
menip  and  Wages  of  Agricultural  Labourers.  By  the  Rev.  C.  D» 
Brereton,  A.M,  Rector  of  Little  Massinghaniy  Norfolk.  Third 
Edition.  8vo.  pp.  140.    Norwich,  1826. 

2.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Workhouse  System^  and  the  Lam  of  Mainte* 
nance  in  Agricultural  Districts.  By  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Breretoo, 
A.M.    Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  124*.    Norwich,  1826« 

S.  An  Address  to  the  Manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom^  stating 
the  Causes  which  have  led  to  the  unparalleled  Calamities  of  our 
Manufacturing  Poor,  and  the  Proposal  of  a  Remedy.  By  William 
Hale.    8vo.  pp.  32.     Price  6d.    London,  1826. 

4.  Observations  on  the  Nature,  Extent^  and  Effects  of  Pauperism  ;  and 
on  the  Means  of  reducing  it.  By  Thomas  Walker,  M.A.  and 
Barrister  at  Law.     8vo.  pp.  96.    London,  1826* 

5.  An   Essay  on  the    Circumstances   which  determine  the   Rate  of 

Wages,  and  the  Condition   of  the    Labouring  Classes.    24mo. 
Edinburgh,  1826* 

6.  The  Cause  and  Remedy Jor  National  Distress :  a  Sermon  preached 
at  Percy  Chapel,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square.  By  the  Rev. 
James  H.  Stewart,  A.M.,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  32.  Price  Is.  6d.  Lon« 
don,  1826. 

1 F  it  be  one  symptom  of  a  degeneracy  of  public  spirit,  when 
*  political  parties  come  to  be  distinguished  by  their  leaders^ 
rather  than  by  their  principles,  we  may  be  allowed  to  draw 
from  the  converse  of  the  proposition  a  favourable^  augury  with 
regard  to  the  present  times,  which  exhibit  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  a  truce  between  the  great  leadino:  parties  of  the 
senate,  attended  by  a  brisk  war  of  opinions.  The  distinctions 
between  Whig  and  Tory  have  now  become  almost  obliterated ; 
Pittites  and  Foxites  are  no  longer  known  by  those  designations ; 
and  the  King's  friends  do  not  now  consist  of  a  mere  faction. 
Nay,  the  ministry  and  *  his  majesty's  opposition'  have  of  late 
formed  a  sort  of  joint  administration  in  carrying  into  execution 
those  measures  which  had  at  least  for  their  object  the  national 
welfare;  and  the  tiew  opposition  has  certainly  been  raised  against 
the  measures,  not  against  the  men.  It  has  been  pleasing  to 
notice,  in  the  progress  of  the  present  election,  that  the  candi- 
dates have  been  questioned  more  with  regard  to  their  opinions 
than  their  party  ;  and  the  past  conduct  of  members  has  been 
canvassed  in  reference  to  the  measures  they  supported,  rather 
than  the  side  of  the  house  they  sat  on.     Nor  has  it  been  one 

Suestion  merely,  as  formerly,  that  has  divided  the  public  voice, 
•ven  where  the  No  Popery  faction  have  been  most  busy  and 
clamorous,  the  subject  of  Bmancipation  has  no  longer  been  put 
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forw^  ^9  ttie  soku  cJMiQ{|ortont,  wA  all-engrossing  questioa 
oni  whi^bth^'eji^te^ce.  of  Church  and  Steite  is  staked,  but  has 
b^QiX  obUgre4  to  take  its  turn  with  other  subjeots — the  qom- 
laws,  the  abolition  of  slavery^  *  obe%p  bread/  and  *  free  trajde/ 
Now  to  what^ever  cause  we  are  indebted  for  this,  we  are  dis- 
jposied  to  bait  the  circumstance  as  %  propitious  one,  and  as 
some  prqof  ihatt  knowledge  is  on  the  increase  among  all 
classes. 

It  f»  probable,  however,  that  the  exhausted  and  depressed: 
state.of  the  commercial  worW  may  have  in  some  measure  tlimed 
the  spirit  of  ftiction.  Thou^  somewhat  less  clamour  has  been 
beard  than  usual,  it  is  not  the  less  certain,  that  a  content  is 
silently  pcejaaring,  od^asioo^d  bytb^  cla^faiog  iiatere^ts  of  the 
grand  subdivisions  of  tbe  cominuiiitjK;  the  agFioiiUtiriats  -  and 
landholders  in  alUanQewilh-theMalilgKowtheFson  tfaeone  side, 
wA.  the  o^rcantiie  and  manufacturing  interests  supported  b};: 
ti^  pplitjqal'rcpon^ip^y  i;n^u  xw»  the  Qthen 

•  Political  economy/  it  has  been  remarked,  *  is  an  awful 
^  tbing^.'  It  is  appalhng  to  think,  that  the  Legislature  is  often 
called' upon  tb  deciide  questions  which  involve  the  interests  of 
miriionfii,  by  the  rulea  of  a  science  that  is  changing  ft-om  day  to 
day.  But  ought  it  not  rather  to  be  said,  that  government  is  an 
awful  thing,  which  involves  decisions  affecting  the  interests  of 
millions,  whether  those  decisions  be  guided  by  such  rules  or 
not  ?  Those  who  are  enemies  to  all  written  theories,  will  be 
found  to  have  their  own  unwritten  ones,  which  are  often  far 
more  dangetous.  With  all  the  errors  and  uncertainties  attach- 
ing to  the  science*  political  economy  is  btit  another  pame-for 
the  sum  and  substance  of  all  that  is  known  with  regard  to  the 
causes  and  metms  of  national'  prosperity.  Nor  is  it  true,  that 
its  general  principles  are  varying  and  uncertain.  What  is  still 
problematical  in  the  science,  bears  no  proportion  to  what  is 
ascertained  ;  and  the  opposite  .systems  of  different  writers  on 
these  subjects  are  built  on  facts  and  principles  which  remain 
true,  whatever  becomes  of  the  reasonings  founded  on  them. 

By  drawing  erroneous  conclui^ons  from  right  principles* 
wesfiay,  it  is  true,  be  as  fetally  misled  as  by  taking  -up  witb 
wlrongones;  but  the  fault,  in  this  case,  is  not  to  be  remedied  i>y 
denying  the  truth  of  the  premises,  but  by  detecting  the  ikliacy 
which  lies  in  the  inference.  The  rule  may  be>  right,  but  the 
sum  is  wr6ng,  and  the  error  lies  in  the  ealoulation.  We  a^mit 
that  a  ^eat  deal  of  miscalculation  has  been  mixed  up  with  the 
rules  of  pditieal  arithmetic^  and  most  of  our  systems  reqfuire 
to  be  supplied  with  a  copious  errata.  Political  economy  w<ftnt» 
sifring ;  and  it  is  likely  to  have  it.  That  indolence  of  mi»d 
which  has  indisposed  persons,  to  enter  on  such  perplexing  m'^ 
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quincs,  18  begiimiiig  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  tke  case* 
Men  are  cjuick  leamerfi,  when  tbeir  interests  are  at  stake ;  and 
the  alarming  fluctuations  which  have  lately  taken  place  in  the 
supply  and  value  of  nioney»  the  availablenesa  of  capital,  and 
the  demand  ibr  labour/  givQ  to  such  inquiries  a  paramount 
interest. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  late  distresses,  it  is  a  point 
gained^  that  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  what  they  were  rwt  occa*- 
sioued  by  ; — not  by  a  transition  irom  war  to  peace,  the  cause, 
assigned  for  the  distresses  of  1816  ;  not  by  a  low  price  of  corn, 
as  was  then  contended  by  the  landed  gentry ;  not  by  excessive 
taxation,  for  the  burden  nad  been  considerably  lightened  ;  not 
by  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  for  Bank  paper  was  of  the 
samQ  value  as  the  com ;  not  by  any  cause  affecting  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  for  our  agriculture,  manufac'* 
totes,  and  commerce  were  alike  in  a  state  of  rapid  improve- 
laent,  and  the  public  revenue  exceeded  the  minister's  estimate. 
The  ultimate  cause  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  defective  nature 
of  the  Banking  system,  and  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
distress,  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  currency,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  state  of  the  exchange  and  the  drain  for  gold 
upon  the  Bank  of  England.  Both  the  cause  and  the  cure  of 
the  evil  are,  according  to  a  high  authority  in  such  matters,  (the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers,)  abundantly  obvious.  The  cause  was, 
an  over-issue  of  paper,  produdng  an  excess  in  the  total  cur- 
rency, and  a  consequent  depreciation,  not  of  paper,  as  com* 
pared  with  gold,  but  of  both  paper  and  gold  as  measured  with 
the  currency  of  foreign  countries.  The  cure  is,  such  legisla* 
tive  restrictions  on  the  banking  system  as  shall  obviate  any. 
extreme  fluctuations  by  preventing  excessive  issues.  '  It  seems 
*'  quite  indispensable,'  says  the  Reviewer, '  that  a  complete  and 

*  radical  change  should  be  made  in  the  entire  system  of  countiy 

*  banking, — that  Government  should  interfere  to  put  down  u 

*  system  that  naturally  and   unavoidably  leads  to  periodicaL 

*  revulsions  that  plunge  themselves  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin ; 
^  and  that  when  it  gives  private  individuals  the  power  to  issue 
'  money,  it  ou^bt,  at  the  same  time  to  have  ample  security, 

*  that  the  pubhc  shall  lose  nothing  either  by  their  improvidence 
'or. their  fraud.* 

The  necessity  of  some  such  reform  as  this  in  the  Banking 
ay^tenVii  most,  personsr  will  be  disposed  to  adn^t ;  apd  there  can, 
we.  tbinlf;,  be  uq  question  that  the  la,te  distress  was  greatly 
i^|rav9A^«  if  ,npt  produced  by  the  cajise^  referred  to.  But  we 
are.by,iKir.iQ€MM[ift.fta,tisficd  wit^  vijs^w.of  the  sub- 

ject. Exoessive  issuea  of  Bank  paper  or  a .  reduD^aot  mn^nojfi 
eanpQt  be  assigned  f»  the  cause  of .  the.  lowered  rate  of  interest 
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and  the  rise  of  monied  atook  which  had  enabled  Ooyemment 
to  deprive  the  public  creditor  of  a  large  portioa  of  bis  income. 
This  can  only  be  explained,  it  seems  to  us.  by  stipposing — 
although  Mr.  Uicardo  denies  the  possibility  of  the  case— Uiat 
there  existed  a  redundancy  of  capital ;  and  this  we  apprehend 
to  have  been  clearly  the  fact.  A  redundancy  of  capital  would 
naturally  be  attended  by  a  fall  in  the  profits  on  capital ;  and 
this  had  taken  place.  The  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour 
had,  in  some  directions,  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  supply 
of  labour,  and  this  had  led  to  the  diversion  of  part  of  those  funds 
into  new  and  unnatural  channels.  The  additional  million  of 
Bank  paper  which  was  in  circulation  in  1824,  as  compared 
with  1823,  will  not  account  for  the  redundant  capital  which 
was  giving  birth  to  all  kinds  of  speculations  for  its  more  pro- 
fitable investment.  Indeed,  until  it  be  ascertained  what  was 
the  amount  of  the  issues  of  the  country  bankers  in  those 
years,  it  cannot  be  shewn  that  that  million  was  really  added  to 
the  currency.  But  supposing  that  it  was  so,  that  increased 
circulation  was  the  effect,  not  the  cause,  of  a  redundancy  of 
capital,  the  existence  of  which  it  seems  to  us  impossible  to 
deny,  and  absurd  to  overlook. 

Again,  as  the  fall  of  profits  which  led  to  such  extensive  and 
unnatural  speculation,  was  not  caused  by  a  redundant  circu- 
lating medium,  Imt  by  a  superabundant  capital,  so,  the  distress 
originiited  id  a  destruction  or  absorption  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  capital,  and  in  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  labour.  To  overlook  this  fact,  would 
be  to  commit  a  serious  error.  The  speculations  in  cotton 
alone  are  stated  to  have  led  to  a  loss  of  capital  on  the  part  of 
this  country  far  exceeding  the  subsequent  contraction  in  ti^e 
circulation.  Add  to  this  the  unsuccessful  speculations  in  other 
branches  and  the  foreign  investments  of  capital,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  capital  was  annihilated  or  lost  to  the  country 
must  have  been  prodigious. 

The  want  of  demand  for  our  manufactured  goods,  or  rather 
the  excei^  of  supply  above  demand,  and  the  glut  of  the  marketi^- 
must  surely  be  admitted  to  be  one  cause  of  the  late  distresses.' 
On  this  point,  some  of  our  political  theorists  are  obstinately- 
incredulous,  but  we  prefer  to  take  the  testimony  of  a  practical- 
man. 

<  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  b^  all/  sa}  8  Mr.  Hale,  *  that  there 
has  been  for  some  time  an  extensive  8y8tem  of  over-trading  in  the 
great  manufacturing  districts  of  the  country.  The  enterprising  spilrit 
of  many  has  carried  them  far  beyond  their  capital  and  the  piMsibl* 
means  of  dbposing  of  their  stocks.  Numerous  factories  have  beeik 
erected  and  crowded  with  cblUren,  without  aoy  attention  being  paid 
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to  their  moral  improvement.  Great  numbers  of  the  lower  classes 
have  been  raked  together  from  distant  parts— a  profligate  populatkn 
has  been  unduly  increased — and  upon  every  sudden  check  of  trade, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  unjust  and  impolitic  measure  of  reducing  the 
price  of  labour.  This  forced  the  weavers  to  work  more  hours  every 
day,  which  increased  the  evil  by  the  daily  accumulation  of  manufac« 
tared  goods.  The  system  of  further  reducing  the  price  of  labour 
went  on,  until  the  poor  weavers  were  obliged  to  work  hard  sixteen 
hours  every  day  to  earn  seven  shillings  per  week.  Their  beinff  obh'ged 
to  work  so  many  hours  merely  to  earn  a  part  of  their  bread,  turned 
out  much  more  work  every  week  than  could  possibly  be  disposed  of; 
and  thusy  their  unparalleled  exertions  recurred  upon  themselves  in  a 
proportionate  ratio' of  accumulated  distress.' 

Now  we  beg  to  ask,  whether  any  reform  in  the  Banking 
system  will  effectually  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  circum- 
stances as  these  ?  So  far  as  a  better  regulation  of  our  paper 
currency  may  ^ive  a  check  to  the  spirit  of  speculation^  and 
lessen  the  facility  of  trading  with  fictitious  capital,  we  admit 
that  the  effect  of  such  legislative  restrictions  will  be  most 
beneficial*  But  will  they  remedy  these  disastrous  fluctuations 
in  the  demand  for  labour,  which  are  the  real  cause  of  the  dis- 
tress in  our  manufacturing  districts  ?     We  fear,  they  will  not. 

In  the  little  essay  ou  the  rate  of  wages,  which  is  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  M'CuIloch»  it  is  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  axiom, 
that,  '  on  the  actual  amount  of  the  accumulated  produce  of 
'  previous  labour,  or  of  capital,  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
'  wages,  in  the  possession  of  a  country  at  any  given  period, 
'  its  power  of  supporting  and  employing  labourers  must 
'  entirely  depend.*  This  certainly  approaches  veiy  near  fo  a 
truism,  for  it  is*  only  saying,  that  the  means  of^^ supporting 
labourers  must  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  funds  applicable 
tu  that  purpose.  He  then  goes  on  to  say ;  '  It  is  a  necessary 
'  consequence  of  this  principle,  that  the  amount  of  subsistence 
'  falling  to  each  individual,  or  the  rate  of  wages,  must  depend 
'  on  the  proportion  which  the  whole  capital  bears  to  the  whole 
'  amount  of  the  labouring  population.'  Were  this  correct,  we 
might  infer,  that  a  depression  of  the  rate  of  wages  so  rapid  as 
not  to  be  attributable  to  an  increase  of  population,  must  pro* 
ceed  from  a  destruction  of  capital.  And  this  is  what  frequently 
takes  place ;  but  it  is  not  what  Mr.  M'Cullocb  labours  to 
prove.  He  is  speaking  of  the  necessary  dependence  of  the 
rate  of  wages  on  the  magnitude  of  the  national  capital  com- 
pared with  the  population ;  and  thus  he  argues  : 

*  If  the  amount  of  capital  is  increased,  without  a  correspondnig 
increise  takHSg- place  In  the  population,  a  larger  share  of  such  capitu^ 
9iU  fall  to  each  individual,,  or  the  rate  of  wiiges^will  be  increascAv 
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'and  if,  :0Bthe  other  band,  popaUtiDn  is  increaaed.fiutin  than  capital, 
a  le^B  share  will  be  apportioned  to  each  individual  or  tbe  rate  of 
•WB^8  will  be  reduced. 

*  To  illustrate  this  fundBtnentaS  principle*  let  us  suppose,  that  the 
\oapital  of  a  counUy  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  wages  would,  if 
•reduced  to  the  standard  of  wheat,  form  a  mass  of  10|000,000  of 
'4)uarterB :  if  the  number  of  labourers  in  that  country  were  two  mtllioos, 
4ti&  evident  that  the  wages  of  each,  reducing  them  all  to  the  same 
common  standard,  woald  be^ve  quarters :  and  it  is  furtlier  evident, 
that  this  rate  of  wagos  could  not  be  increased  otherwise,  than  l^ 
ihcreasiog  the  quantity  of  capital  in  a  greater  proportion  than  thue 
Clumber  of  labour^s,  or  by  diminishing  die  number  of  labourers  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  quantity  of  capital.  So  long  as  capital 
and  population  continue  to  march  abreast,  or  to. increase  or  diminish 
in  the  same  proportion,  so  long  will  the  rate  of  wages,  and  conse- 
quently the  condition  of  the  labourers^  continue  unaffected ;  and  it  fe 
only  when  the  proportion  of  capital  to  population  varies^^when  it  is 
«itller  increased  or  diminished,  that  the  rate  of  wages  sustains  a  coiv 
^^onding  advance  or  diminution.  The  well-being  and  comfort  d£ 
tile  labouring  classes  are,  therefore,  especially  dependent  on  the  rela- 
tion which  Uieir  increase  bears  to  tbe  increase  of  the  capital  that  is  to 
feed  and  employ  them.  If  they  increase  faster  than  capital,  their 
wages  will  be  reduced ;  and  if  they  increase  slower,  they  will  be 
augmented.  In  fact,  there  are  no  means  whatever  by  which  the 
command  of  the  labouring  class  over  the  necessaries  and  conveniences 
tof  life  can  be  enlarged,  other  than  by  accelerating  the  increase  of 
Capital  as  Compared  with  population,  or  by  retarding  the  increase  of 
population  as  compared  with  capital ;  and  every  scheme  for  improving 
Che  condition  of  the  labourer,  wliich  is  not  bottomed  on  this  principle^ 
mr  which  has  not  an  increase  of  the  ratio  of  capital  to  population  for 
its  object,  must. be  completely  nugatory  and  ineffectual.' 

Essay  on  the  Rate  of  Wages,  pp.  113, 14^ 

This  is  theorizing  with  a  vengeance  ;  and  so  long  as  political 
economists  will  trifte  in  this  manner,  by  opposing  cruae  gene- 
ralizing to  fact  and  common  sense,  we  cannot  wonder  that  k 
prejudice  shotildl)e  excited  against  such  unprofitable  discus- 
sions. Any  fall  or  rise  of  wages  that  is  caused  by  a  redundant 
population  or  by  a  relative  augmentation  of  capital,  must  be 
gradual  in  its  process,  and  as  permanent  as  its  cause  ;  and  the 
consequence  will  be,  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  condition 
bfthe  labourer,  or  the  contrary.  But  this  natural  tendency  of 
tMings  may  be  altogether  defeated  bjr  changes  in  the  currency. 
The  representation,  then,  is  at  variance  with  fact,  that  the 
money  rate  of  wages  keeps  pace  with  the  rise  or  fall  in  the 
value  of  money.  With  regard  to  agricultural  wages,  so  far  ja 
tbia  frona  being  t^e  case,  that,  while  the  money  rate  has  been 
risings,  th*e  real  rate  ha»  been  declining.  Tbe  depreciation  of 
lHM)andry  liabour  has  been  going  on  for  tbe  past  sixty  <m: 
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B^enty  years.  In  1751,  husbandry  wages  w^re  6«.  per  week  : 
ia  18Q3  they  averaged  at  11«.  5d.  Bat,  at  the.  former  period^ 
6i.  was  equal  to  96  pints  of  wheat :  at  the  latteir  period  lis.  6d^ 
was  equal  to  only  63  pints*  5  so  that  wages  anderwent  in  the 
interval  a  depreciation  of  33  per  cent.,  estimated  in  commo- 
dities, although,  estimated  in  money,  they  bad  risen  nearly  a 
hundred  per  cent.  Now,  during  great  part  of  this  period,  tl 
will  not  be  denied  that  there  was  taking  place  a  rapid  augmen-* 
tation  of  agricultural  capital,  and  yet,  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  was  not  improved.  Will  it  be  said  that  they  increased 
faster  than  capital  ?  Here,  again,  facts  are  opposed  to  theory. 
Mr.  Barton  has  shewn  that  between  1690  and  1801,  the  num- 
ber of  houses  in  ten  of  the  principal  agricultural  countiesf,  had 
decreased  from  260.800  to  240,200,  and,  allowing  for  a  greater 
number  of  persons  in  a  family,  there  would  be  an  increasfs  of 
only  fourteen  per  cent,  upon  the  population  in  112  years.  Mr. 
Brereton  has  adduced  additional  evidence  to  prove  that  ther# 
has  l)een  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers* 
The  history  of  the  county  of  Norfolk  is  very  remarkable^ 
In  1690,  the  population  of  this  county  was  estimated  at 
340,000  ;  in  1811,  it  had  sunk  to  292,000  ;  but,  in  the  ensuing 
twenty  years,  it  rose  to  nearly  345,000.  Thus,  up  to  1811, 
^ere  had  been  a  decrease,  within  the  preceding  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  of  50,000,  and,  in  1821,  an  increase  of  only 
5000  persons.  But  in  the  mean  tiiQe,  the  population  of  Nor* 
Wich  had  risien  from  28,880,  which  it  contained  in  1693,  to 
$0,288, — an  increase  of  nearly  22,000  ,  so  th^t  the  population 
of  Norfolk,  exclusive  of  Norwich,  had  suffered  a  decrease  g^ 
JiM50«  And  if  the  increase  in  the  population  of  Yarmouth 
nod  some  other  large  towns  be  taken  into  account,  the  decrease 
of  the  population  di  the  villages  will  be  still  more  considerable. 
Of  this  very  remarkable  depopulation,  the  invention  of  ma« 
ehinery  supplies  a  partial  explanation.  The  combing  and 
spinning  of  wool,  which  used  to  be  performed  entirely  bjf 
band^  and  which  employed  a  great  part  of  the  female  popula- 
tion, are  now  don^e  by  machinery,  and  the  woollen  trade  of 
the  couQty  has  been  transferred  to  Lancashire,  Yorl^shir^ 
STottin^^n^sbiare,  and  Leicestershire.  But  in  the  mean  tin^e^ 
the  quantity  of  lapd  in  cultivation  bad  greatly  increased,  and 
QOimequently  these  must  have  been  a  great  increase  in  the  de^ 
maod  for  labour  and  in  the  funds  for  supporting  it»  Mr«  Breretoo 
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coDlendSf  indeed,  that  unless  the  female  population  had  been 
disengaged  fcom  spinning  and  knitting,  and  had  been  turned 
to  the  labours  of  the  field,  the  land  of  this  county  could  not 
haye  been  cultivated  as  it  has  been  by  the  male  population  of 
the  last  thirty  years.  Witliin  the  last  fifty  years,  more  dian 
half  the  parishes  have  been  enclosed  by  acts  of  parliament,  and 
brought  into  a  state  of  high  cnlttvation.  The  greater  part 
of  the  western  district  in  particular  has  been  concerted  from 
sheep's  walk  to  arable  land :  a  gieat  deal  of  fen  and  marsh 
land  has  been  embanked  and  drained,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  salt  marsh  redeemed  from  the  sea.  Mt  is  to  be 
'.  remarked  too,*  says  Mr.  Brereton,  '  that  the  clamour  of  the 

*  dearth  of  employment  and  of  the  overflowing  supply  of 
'  labourers,  has  taken,  place  while  these  improvements  in  the 

*  county  have  been  in  progress.'  Not  only  has  there  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  means  of  employment  by  the  increased 
quantity  of  land  in  cultivation,  but  the  process  of  brin^inor  it 
into  a  cultivated  state,  iencing,  draining,  and  improving,  which 
require  in  many  cases  labour  to  the. amount  of  more  than  half 
the  value  of  the  land,  must  have  enormously  increased  the  fund 
which  supplies  the  wages  of  labour.  The  effect  of  an  improved 
husbandry  in  aut/menting  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  ex* 
teiided  groyfth  of  wheat  in  the  county,  in  the  place  of  barley, 
also  have  increased  the  demand  for  labour. 

*  From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
agriculture,'  continues  this  intelligent  philanthropist,  *  it  is  manifest 
that  the  means  of  employment  and  the  demand  for  the  labour  of  the 
peasantry  roust  have  greatly  increased.  When  the  agricultural  popit- 
Mtbn  is  compared  with  the  means  of  employment,  the  difficulty  is  to 
reconcile  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  with  the  ratio  of  the  demand  for 
their  labour.  The  difficulty  is  increased,  if  we  take  into  the  account 
the  immense  increase  of  demand  for  the  peasantry,  arising  from  the 
increase  of  our  towns  and  cities,  fleets  and  armies,  highways  and 
turnpikes,  manufactures  and  commerce,  colonies  and  dependencies. 
<'  No  nation  ever  possessed  such  resources  for  the  beneficial  employ- 
ment of  a  redundant  population  as  Great  Britain  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, since  almost  every  colony  dependent  on  the  Crown  may  re- 
ceive benefit* from  emigration."  It  must  also  be  recollected,  that  in 
the  gross  amount  of  the  agricultural  population  at  the  Revolution,  a 
inuoh  greater  proportion  would  be  labourers  than  at  the  present 
moment,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  number  of  country 
gentlemen,,  resident  clergy,  annuitants,  substantia]  veomen,. domestic 
.servants,  small  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  who  always  increase  ia 
proportion  to  the  wealth  and  stock  of  the  community. 
'  <  It  may  be  said,  that  the  application  of  machinery  to  agriculture 
has  had  great  effi^ct  on  the  market  of  labour.  In  manufactures^ 
TThere  th^  operation  of  machinery  is  constant  ..and  th^  division  of 
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'labbiflr  more  ped^t,  the  first  effect  of  machinery  may  be  to  throw  out 
•  of  emplojrmeot  a  certain  description  of  workmen,  but  the  ultimate 
effect  has  always  been  to  create  an  increased  demand  for  labour. 
The  efect  of  machinery  in  agriculture  is  inconsiderable  and  very 
much  orer-rated.  It  can  be  only  applied  occasionally  and  partially, 
and  is  never  in  constant  operation.  Perhaps  the  direct  effect  of  the 
application  of  machinery  to  husbandry  is  to  increase  the  means  of 
emplc^ment.  The  two  principal  machines  employed  in  agriculture 
are  the  drilling  and  the  thrashing  machines.  The  first  has  not  only 
increased  the  demand  for  labour,  by  encouraginff  the  use  of  the  hoe, 
but  the  actual  operation  of  depositing  the  seed  by  this  machine  re- 
quires more  manual  labour,  than  the  ancient  practice  of  scatterins'the 
seed  by  hand,  and  depositing  it  by  the  subsequent  application  of  the 
rude  harrow.— The  thrashing  machine  has  changed  the  employment 
-of  some  of  the  stoutest  of  the  peasantry,  but  it  has  directly  brooeht 
into  employment  the  labour  of  women  tind  children*  and  thus  mn 
-increased  the  earnings  of  larger  families.  If  this  machine,  the  power 
of  horses,  and  the  li^ur  of  women  and  children  had  not  been  intro* 
dttced  io  this  and  many  parts  of  the  country,  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  bring  to  market  the  crop  of  one  year  before  the  succeeding 
Jianrest/    Brereton's  Practical  Inquiry^  pp.  80,  81. 

Whether  causes  have  not  been  in  operation,  tendings  4o 
counteract  the  natural  effect  of  this  increased  demand  for 
labour  in  raising  the  rate  of  wages,  is  a  distinct  question.  It 
is  quite  clear,  however,  that  Mr.  M'Culloch-s  position  is  erro- 
neous. There  has  been,  in  the  instance  above  cited,  an  in- 
crease of  capital  far  greater  than  that  of  population,  and  yet,  a 
larger  share  of  that  capital  has  not  fallen  to  each  individual, 
and  the  real  rate  of  wages,  measured  by  produce,  has  fallen, 
instead  of  having  risen.  Mr.  Brereton  is  of  opinion,  it  is  true, 
that  the  earnings  of  the  labourer  have  been  greater  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  that  these  have  been  augmented  by 
the  increase  of  piece-work ;  buf  this  consideration,  though 
important  in  its  place,  does  not  affect  the  argument, — any  more 
than  the  extra  wa^es  which  a  man  may  earn  by  working  six- 
teen hours  a  day,  instead  of  twelve,  or  seven  days  instead  of 
six.  If  our  labourers  have  become  more  industrious,  they 
ought  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  their  extra  labour.  Mr. 
Brereton  continues : 

*  There  have  been  injustices,  grievous  and  innumerable,  but  the 
oppressors  have  derived  their  powers,  not  firom  the  overflowing  supply 
of  labourers  or  the  dearth  of  employment,  but  from  the  disturbing 
force  of  our  Poor  Law8»  which  have  banished  the  labourers  in  some 
villages  and  accumulated  them  in  others;  and  especially  from  the 
intervention  of  authority  to  equalize  wages*  and  to  grind  them  down 
to  the  standard  of  a  bare  maintenance.  Had  there  been  that  surplus 
population  and  dearth*  of  employment  which  have  been  reported,  the 
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IjBterfiMrenoo  of  such  autborkf ,  oomluDed  with  tnOor^t,  aniil  hide 
completely  sucoeeded  m  the  reduction  of  wages  to  the  scale  of  aUaw« 
gnce.  Bat  where  nature  is  left  to  its  own  operationsv  and  even  where 
the  market  of  labour  hap  been  disturbed  by  interference,  tadi-work, 
industry,  the  earnings  of  individuals,  and  especially  the  earnings  of 
families,  have  risen  above  the  level  of  the  system.  -« And  why  i 
Simply  because  the  supply  of  labour  has  not  exceeded  the  demand. 
If  indeed  we  were  to  judge  of  this  case  from  the  representatioiis  of 
overseers^  tlie  zeal  of  magistrates,  and  the  reports  of  pariiamenl,  we 
must  concLoule  that  it  was  altogether  a  matter  of  grace  and  favour  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers  to  employ  the  labourers.  We  must  suppose 
ibat  it  was  only  from  the  benevolence  of  their  hearts  or  the  com* 
pulsion, of  law  that  they  employed  their  workmen,  and  doled  out  to 
them  a  bare  maintenance  for  their  laborious  toil*  The  combination 
ef  land-owners  and  land-occupiers  is  certainly  strong,  but  there  ap- 
pear to  be  good  reasons  to  suspect  the  kindness  of  this  system  to 
ttko  labourer,  and  its  advantages  to  the  farmer.  This  apecies  of  beiiein>> 
lence  has  spruni^  from  cupidity  and  the  lust  o£  power,  and  not  from 
charity.  If  it  be  charity,  it  has  proved  itaelf  to  be  of  a  most  malign 
nant  land,  and  a  curse  to  the  receiver  and  the  bestower.  If  farmers 
were  left  to  feel  their  obligation  to  the  labourers  for  their  verWcei^ 
and  above  all,  if  labourers  were  not  cajoled,  but  taught  to  know  their 
own  vtdue  and  importance,  it  seems  to  be  no  visionary  expectation 
that  justice  would  be  done,  that  mutual  good-will  (founded  on  mutual 
interest)  would  be  restore^  and  that  the  vicious  tide  <^  pauperism^ 
raised  not  by  the  harmonious  law  of  nature,  but  by  the  eccentric 
influence  of  injustice,  would  speedily  ebb  and  retire  from  our  villages/ 

Brereton's  Practical  Inquiry f  pp.  82, 3. 

Mr.  M'Culloch  subsequently  admits,  that,  although  the 
market  rate  of  vr ages,  at  any  given  period,  must  depend  on  the 
proportion  between  capital  and  population, — yet,  the  average 
rate  of  wages  does  not  depend  wholly  on  the  proportion.  Me 
means  to  say,  that  there  are  Jimits  beyond  which  mc  reduction 
of  wages  cannot  be  carried ;  that  they  cannot  permanently  sink 
below  what  is  absolutely  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
labour.  Even  this  statement,  however,  must  be  qualified  in 
order  to  be  correct :  we  must  suppose  that  there  are  no  Poor 
laws.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  determined, 
after  all,  by  something  besides  the  magnitude  of  the  national 
capital.  It  depends,  ultimately,  on  the  cost  of  labour ;  that  is, 
the  minimum  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  labourer, 
which  will  vary  according  to  his  habits,  the  nature  of  his  food, 
the  climate,  and  the  auu)untof  the  puMic  burdens.  Neoit,  it  wtU 
^epen«t,  not  on  the  magnitiide  of  the  natioiml  capital,  but  on 
the  proportion  which  the  capital  speicifically  appropriated  to 
that  particular  branch  cf  produchve  industry,  bears  to  the 
aumber  of  hands  which  it  occnpies  ;-^for,  though,  tfltitnately, 
Iftpitftl  will  be  tritJidrawn  frcm  chaim^Ts  in  whibh  ft  can  tio 
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longer  be  profitably  eroplayed,  yet;  for  a  tkne,  ftmay  be'^erj^ 
unequally  distributed.  Now  the  fall  of  profite  in  any  particu- 
lar branch  of  trade  must  lead  to  a  diminution  of  the  fund  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  labour  employed  in  it,  and  this  in  two 
ways ;  first  by  inducing  the  capitalist  to  indemnify  himself  as 
far  as  he  can  at  the  expense  of  the  labourer,  and  secondly,  by 
preventing  the  reproduction  of  capital,  which  is  formed  by  this 
accumulation  of  profits.  Thus,  then,  the  rate  of  wages  in  cmy 
particular  branch  is  regulated  by  a  number  of  varying  circum-* 
stances  rdating  to  that  species  of  labour.  Thirdly,  it  depends 
OQ  the  state  of  the  currency  and  the  rise  or  fall  of  money 
prices.  And  here  Mr,  M'Culloch  makes  an  important  admis- 
sion. 

*  It  may,'  he  says,  *  be  proper  to  mention,  that  it  has  been  long 
bbserved,  that  the  tendency  of  wages  is  not  to  rise,  but  rather  to  faU 
in  unusually  dear  years;  and  several  of  the  witnesses  examined  before 
Ite  Committees  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  on  the  state 
ofagrici]dture  m  1814%  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  comparing  wages 
with  the  prices  of  corn  and  other  necessaries,  that  there  was  really 
so  such  connexion  between  the  two  as  has  been  supposed ;  and  that^ 
10  far  from  their  varying  in  the  same  wSy,  wages  weie  general^ 
Imest  in  years  when  the  price  of  corn  was  h^best.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  explain  the  causes  of  this  apparent  anomaly.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  number  of  labourers,  which  is  in  no  case  immediately  re- 
duced, is,  in  most  cases,  immediately  increased  by  a  rise  of  prices. 
In  dear  years,  an  mcreased  number  of  females,  and  of  such  poor  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes  as  are  fit  to  work,  are  obliged  to  quit  their  homes, 
or  to  engage  in  some  species  of  employment ;  while  chose  labourers 
who  work  by  the  piece,  endeavour,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  their 
work,  to  obtain  the  means  of  purchasing  a  greater  quantity  of  food. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  thai  the  immediate  effect  of  a  ri^e  of  prices, 
should  be  to  lower,  not  to  raise  the  Tpte  of  wages.  But  we  should 
fall  into  the  greatest  imaginable  error,  if  we  supposed  th^,  because 
this  is  the  immediate,  it  is  also  the  lasting  and  constant  effect  of  such 
a  rise !  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  this  immediate  fall  of  wages,  ai^ 
the  greater  exertions  the  rise  of  prices  forces  the  labourers  to  make, 
must  have  a  powerful  tendency,  as  well  by  lessening  their  supplies  ot 
fbod,  as  by  adding  to  the  severity  of  their  labour,  to  increase  the  rate 
of  mortality,  and,  consequently,  by  diminishing  their  numbers,  to 
hasten  that  rise  of  wages  that  will  certaroly  take  place  if  prices  con* 
Unue  high.'— £M«ry  on  the  Rate  of  Wages,  pp.  140, 1. 

What  is  here  represented  as  taking  place  in  unusually  dear 
years,  may  continue  to  take  place  to  a  certain  extent  for  i^ 
series  of  years ;  and  there  may  be  circumstances  which  wil) 
prevent  a  rise  of  wages  at  all  proportioned  to  the  rise  of  prices« 
or,  in  other  vjrords,  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money.  Such 
causes  have  been  ia  operation  in  our  own  country,  during- mor^ 
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than  Ik  ceotary*  Now,  if  the  rate  of  wages  is  determitied  by 
all  these  circumstances,  what  becomes  of  the  sweeping  propo« 
6ition»  that  it  must  depend  simply  on  the  proportion  between 
the  whole  capital  of  a  country  and  th6  whole  population? 
That  the  total  amount  of  the  wages  of  labour  at  any  given 
period  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of  available  capital,  it- is 
liot  worth  while: to  attempt  to  prove;  and  it  is  equally  plain, 
that  the  increase  of  national  capital  is  the  only  means  of  in« 
creasing  the  general  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  labour.  But 
that  the  rate  of  wages  depends  on  the  proportion  between  capi- 
tal and  population,  is  a  mischievous  fallacy.  That  rate  has  its 
natural  ndnimum  in  the  cost  of  labour  ;  that  is,  the  means  of 
subsistence.  It  has  also  its  maximum,  determinable  by  the 
profit  wl^ich  the  capitalist  is  able  to  realize  upon  that  labour. 
When  the  cost  of  production,  in  the  shape  of  wages,  rises  so 
high  as,  together  with  the  interest  on  fixed  capital,  to  occasion 
a  tall  of  profits,  whatever  be  the.  proportion  which  the  number 
of  labourers  bears  to  the  capital  unless  prices  rise,  the  rate  of 
wages  must  fail*  But  between  these  extreme  points,  the  rate 
pf  wages  is  liable  to  such  immense  fluctuations,  arising  from 
the  complicated  constitution  of  society,  that  the  actual  rate  of 
wages  is  never  actually  determined  simply  by  the  number  of 
hands,  or  by  the  proportion  between  capital  and  population. 

We  have  been  speaking  principally  in  reference  to  agricul- 
tural labour  ;  and  nothing  admits  of  clearer  proof,  in  our  opi- 
nion, than  that  the  depression  of  the  rate  of  husbandry  wages 
has  not  been  owing  in  any  degree  to  a  redundant  population, 
^but  chiefly — we  had  almost  said  solely — ^^to  the  mis-administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Laws  and  the  infatuation  of  our  unpaid  ma- 
gistracy, whose  unconstitutional  powers  form  a  frightful 
anomaly  in  our  social  system.  This  is  a  subject,  however, 
which  we  must  reserve  for  future  discussion. 

With  regard  to  the  wages  of  manufacturing  labour,  the  posi- 
tion against  which  we  have  been  contending,  is  still  more  pal- 
pably erroneous.  The  circumstances  which  determine  the 
price  of  labour  are  proved  to  be  totally  independent  of  the 
comparative  increase  of  the  national  capital  and  the  national 

Sopulation,  by  the  sudden  and  distressing  fluctuations  in  the 
emand  for  such  labour  as  well  as  in  the  rate  of  wages.  The 
cause  of  those  fluctuations  is  the  grand  problem  to  be  solved. 
No  suffering  that  could  be  produced  by  a  permanent  and  gra- 
dual fall  of  wages  occasioned  by  a  redundant  population,  equals 
that  which  is  occasioned  by  those  alternations  in  the  demand 
and  fluctuations  of  price  which  we  have  repeatedly  witnessed. 
Shall  we  say,  that  when  trade  is  brisk  and  the  supply  of  la- 
qouir  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  demand,  the  capital  of  the  couti- 
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try  bas  suddenly  becotne  increased  ?  Or,  when  the  markets 
are  glutted,  and  the  demand  for  labour  falls  off,  that  the  capital 
of  the  country  is  decreased  ?  Such  a  mode  of  stating  the 
ease  would  scarcely  be  deemed  satisfactory.  Yet,  it  is  true, 
that  the  fund  for  the  payment  of  labour  undergoes,  in  such 
circumstances,  a  suddenexpansion  or  contraction,  while  the 
population  or  the  quantity  of  labour  in  the  market  remains  the 
saiqe.  The  proportion  between  the  capital  available  for  the 
payment  of  labour  and  the  number  of  labourers,  then,  con<* 
fessedly  undergoes  a  change ;  but  surely  it  is  absurd  to  attri- 
bute  a  falling  off  of  the  demand  to  a  redundant  population. 
And  yet,.  t6is  is  the  cause  to  which  our  political  economists 
are  perpetually  attributing  all  the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  the 
lower  orders  by  the  unsound  and  unfair  system  of  trading,  to 
which  the^  paroxysms  of  the  cotnmercial  world  are  really  attri-* 
butable  ! 

.  The  population  of  a  country  can  be  considered  as  redundant, 
only  when  the  supply  of  labour  exceeds  the  greatest  demand ; 
for,  if  it  be  insufficient  to  meet  this,  either  trade  must  sufier,  or 
foreign  hands  will  be  called  in.  Now  the  demand  for  labour 
is  determined,  not  by  the  property  embarked  as  capital  in  that 
branch  of  productive  industry,  but  by  the  state  of  the  market, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  the  proportion  between  the  power  of  pro- 
duction and  the  power  of  consumption.  There  are  political 
writers  who  carry  their  love  of  paraaox  and  their  contempt  for 
facts,  tp  the  extent  of  denying  this,  maintaining  that  produc- 
tion is  itself  the  source  of  demand.  This  opinion^.Mr.  Malthus 
has  successfully  combated*  ;  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
us  to  stop  to  point  out  its  absurdity.  As  the  power  of  pro- 
duction is  limited  by  the  amount  of  capital  capable  of  being 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  labour,  so,  the  power  of  con- 
sumption is  limited  by  the  amount  of  aggregate  revenue, 
apphcable  to  the  purchase  of  the  productions  of  labour.  With 
regard  to  commodities  manufactured  for  the  home  market,  it  is 
easily  perceived,  that  the  demand  for  them  must  be  regulated 
by  the  amount  which,  in  the  shape  of  wages^  profits,  and  rent, 
forms  the  total  of  the  national  income.  Th^  ability  ^nd  incli- 
nation to  spend,  must  constitute  the  power  to  consume ;  and 
that  the|  productive  powers  of  the  country  are  more  than  equal 
to  keep  pace  with  the  utmost  demand  of  the  consumers,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  few  persons  will,  we  presume,  venture  to 
deny. 

Tile  capital,  and  the  productive  power  of  that  capital '  by 
moans  of  machinery  and  the  system  of  paper  credit,  are,  in  this 

-  •  Prihc.  of  Polft.  Econ.  ch»>ii.  §  $•    ' 
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emuitry,  enormous.  The  redandaiiey  of  tiiat  capital  had  fed  t6 
a  fell  of  profits  ;  and  this  fell  of  pro&ts,  which  was  considered 
as  a  mark  of  the  national  prosperity,  led  to  a  diminution  of 
income  or  of  the  power  of  expenditure.  The  income  of  the 
capitalist,  of  the  fundholder,  and  of  the  labourer,  all  underwent 
a  netreocbment.  It  was  said,  that  the  value  of  money  only 
had  undergone  a  change ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  rise  in  the 
▼alue  of  money  has  by  no  means  atoned  for  the  diminution  in 
the  power  of  consumption^  Hence  arose  a  stagnation  of  trade* 
Sinnlar  causes  have  been  in  operation  in  foreign  countries,  and 
their  consumption  of  our  commodities  has  consequently  not 
been  sufiicient  to  set  at  liberty  the  capital  employed  in  pro- 
ducing thenu  It  has  been  imagined,  that,  had  our  ports  been 
open  to  their  com,  they  would  have  taken  iu  exchange  our 
manufactures.  This  is  doubtful ;  and  if  they  had»  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  our  home  trade  would  not  have  suffered  an 
injury  that  would  more  thim  have  counterbalanced  the  advan- 
tage. Such,  however,  is  the  fact,  that,  while  the  productive 
powers  of  the  country  have  been  stimulated  by  fictitious  capital 
and  excessive  issues,  the  revenue  of  the  consumers  hcuB  been 
diminished ;  and  ultimately,  the  capital  of  the  country  has 
suffered  a  diminution  from  the  destruction  of  profits  cmd  the 
contraction  of  the  currency. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  over-trading  and  excess  of 
production  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  excessive  is** 
sues  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  iniquitous  system  of  robbing 
the  labourer,  which  is  so  extensively  practised,  on  the  other. 
On  this  point  we  shall  again  cite  Mr.  Hale,  whose  extensive 
piraetical  knowledge  and  experience,  and  well  known  phtlan- 
thrc^y,  give  him  every  claim  to  public  attention. 

*  The  cold  theory  of  <«  half  a  loaf  b  better  than  notie,**  of  com- 
peHing  the  labourer  to  reduce  the  price  of  his  work,  has  become  a 
powerful  mean  for  efiectiog  unirersal  and  lasting  distress.  At  periods 
m  which  the  warehouses  were  greatly  overstocked,  the  only  moral 
remedy  woukt  have  been,  to  have  kept  up  the  price  of  labour^  and  to 
have  reduced  fer  a  time,  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done. — Instead 
Df  oUiging  the  poor  to  work  for  half,  or  less  than  bal^  of  their 
jtccustomed  wages;  instead  of  making  them  toil  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four,  to  i>rocure  bread  for  their 
families;  and  thus  increase  b^  a  ruining  addition  the  stock  of  goods 
every  week,  and  which  must  mevitably  terminate  in  a  great,  universal, 
and  lasting  depression : — the  true  policy  would  have  been,  to  put 
the  journeymen  upon  half  work,  and  not  to  have  diminished  the  price 
of  weaving.—- Thus  the  poor  weald  hare  obtained  as  much  money  for 
«x  hours  hbouf  per  day,  as  they  earned  in  sixteen  hours  under  the 
^stem  which  has  been  so  fatally  pursued.  By  the  plan  here  recom* 
mendedt  the  joumeyonn^  I  tm  pfrsuaded^  would'  have  felt  as  thank- 
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M  te  ikehr  masten  as  though  Ihay  bad  been  in  Ibll  work ;  umny  of 
them  would  have  employed  their  leisure  time  in  various  methods  of 
honest  ingenuity,  or  economical  arts,  which  would  have  exercised 
their  minds,  have  kept  them  from  temptation,  and  have  made  a  little 
but  valuable  addition  to  their  weekly  income.  By  pursuing  this  sys- 
tem, the  poor  would  soon  have  been  restored  to  their  full  employment; 
—the  demand  for  manufactured  goods  would  very  soon  have  been 
upon  the  increase  : — the  proper  diminution  of  stock  would  necessarily 
And  immediately  have  followed,  as  there  would  not  have  been  any 
umatural  accumulation  to  be  got  oC 

*  I  know,  and  am  firmly  persuaded,  from  abnodant  sources  of  inform 
nation,  that  there  has  been  no  honest  cause  for  the  inflicdon  of  thes^ 
calamities  upon  our  now  distressed  and  almost  ruined  population. 
There  has  been  no  just  reason  for  reducing  the  price  of  wages  to  our 
manufacturing  poor,  as  has  been  done  during  the  last  twenty-fivo 
years ;  and,  if  this  mischievous  policnr  had  not  been  acted  upon,  I 
firmly  believe  that  there  would  have  been  constant  employment  for 
all  good  workmen  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that  at  a  fair  an<) 
ISberal  price.*    Hale's  Address,  pp.  14— 19. 

Such,  then,  we  believe  to  have  been  ihe  cause  of  the  late 
distresses,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  cause  is  some  way  towards 
the  ascertaining  of  the  remedy.  On  this  subject  we  cannot, 
however,  now  enter,  as  it  would  lead  to  a  wide  discussion  ;  and 
it  is  our  intention  to  resume  the  inquiry.  In  the  mean  tinie, 
we  wish  particularly  to  reconunend  Mr.  Brereton's  pamphlets 
(as  well  as  Mr.  Hale's  brief  address)  to  the  attention  of  our 
leaders.  They  are  important  documents,  and  do  him  honour 
9s  a  Christian  minister  and  a  philanthropist.  Although  we  do 
Bot  go  along  with  him  to  the  full  extent  of  his  reasonings  and 
cecommendations,  (as  we  may  have  occasion  hereafter  to  shew,) 
we  consider  his  statements  as  entitled  to  serious  attention. 

Mr.  Stewart's  Sermon  is  a  seasonable  admonition  to  the 
Christian  patriot,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 
Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  as  to  the  second  causes  of 
nch  disastrous  reverses,  the  man  of  faith  will  not  the  less  re- 
gftrd  them  as  a  rebuke  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  a  call  upon 
ais  active  sympathy  and  benevolence. 


Art.  VL  I%e  Modern  Greek  Grammar  of  Jtdius  Dcnidf  formerly 
one  of  the  Professors  of  the  Greek  College  of  Scio.  Translated 
from  the  original  French,  by  the  Rev.  Sreorge  Winnock.  8vo. 
pp.xvi,  183.    London.     1825. 

IT  is  impossible,  at  this  present  moment^  to  take  up  a  work 
which  relates  to  Modem  Greece,  without  feeling   strdnglj 
in  reference  to  the  late  melancholy  transactionsrin  that  interest* 
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ing  couDtry.  Missolonghi  has  at  last  fallen ;  its  defecid^rs 
have  perished, — and  the  crescent  of  the  barbaric  victors  is 
plantea  on  its  walls.  Once  more  the  Greeks  have  been  con- 
tending asainst  barbarians,  and  the  contest,  as  in  the  day  of 
Salamis,  nas  been  for  all  that  is  dear  to  man— ^j'tT*  Wj^  vcirrw 
•y«» — for  their  country*  their  children,  their  wives,  their  temples, 
and  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers.  But  the  tale  of  Salaniis 
has  not  been  renewed.  The  Greeks  have  been  yalorous,  but 
not  successful.  They  could  npt  save  their  country;  their 
.temples  are  desolated  ;  their  father's  sepulchres  are  laid  waste ; 
their  wives  are  in  captivity,  subject  to  the  will  of  brutal  laws, 
and  their  children  are  enslaved.  Such  is  the  catastrophe  of 
Missolonghi !  and  such  the  issue  of  the  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  which  for  so  long  a  time  have  agitated  the  minds 
of  the  many  who  have  been  wishing  well  to  the  cause  of  Gre- 
cian liberty. 

If  human  policy  were  always  wise,  if  the  measures  of  cabi- 
nets and  nations  were  always  influenced  by  sympathy  for  the 
oppressed,  and  yigorously  directed  against  the  oppressor,  this 
conquest  had  not  been  achieyed  by  the  ferocious  slaves  of  des- 
potism who  have  triumphed.     A  resistance  to  their  purpose* 
which  they  could  not  have  controlled,  would  have  checked 
their  progress,  and  prevented  their  cruelties.      Missolonghi 
would  not  have  fallen,  and  Greece  would  have  been  free.    Sut 
the  policy  of  the  powerful  is  not  always  on  the  side  of  justice, 
or  in  resistance  to  the  merciless  oppressor.    The  Greeks  have 
not  perished  because  their  distress  was  unknown,  or  their  voice 
imploring  succours,  unheard.    They  cried,  but  there  was  none 
to  save.    There  are  cases,  in  which  the  most  violent  outrages 
and  the  most  horrible  barbarities  may  be  perpetrated,  without 
awakening  fears,  or  inspiring  effective   resolutions   in  those 
who  could  exert  a  salutary  interference  in  favour  of  the  suffer- 
ing.   Causes  much  less  related  to  justice  and  humanity,  than 
the  efforts  of  the  Greeks  to  obtain  freedom,  have  often  supplied 
reasons  to  rulers  for  assuming  the  exercise    of  vindicatory 
authority.      They  have  not  been  left  to  complain  of  being 
neglected,  who  were  seeking  to  acquire  or  to  retain  the  power 
oT  opposing  themselves  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  mad* 
kind.    Wh6n  the  purpose  is  formed  by  those  who  eslimi^te 
government  as  the  means  only  of  holding  mankind  in  igno- 
minious bondage,  to  resist  the  correction  of  abuses,  and  to 
punish  all  who  refuse  to  connive  at  corrupt  practices,  or  to  be 
quiescent  under  their  enslaving  dominion,  then,  the  despo|ic 
rulers  of  the  earth  can  find  auxiliaries  to  augment  their  power 
of  perpetuating  evil.    When  that  most  dishonoured  and  most 
despicable  of  creatures  who  ever  sat  on  thrones,  Ferdinand  the 
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Seventh,  of  SpaiB*  was  at  the  merc^  of  the  Cortes,  the  expecta* 
iioD  of  their  proceeding  to  extremi  les  against  him  was  assumed 
by  the  ministers  of  England  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  pledging 
the  nation  to  hostilities.  In  that  case,  war  against  the  Cortes 
and  their  adherents  would  have  been  denounced  and  prose- 
cuted with  inveterate  determination  to  compass  their  ruin.  We 
know  how  it  fared  with  the  leaders  of  Spanish  freedom  in 
their  reverses  and  adversity.  Against  the  Greeks,  the  utmost 
rage  has  been  permitted  to  deal  out  its  exterminating  ven- 
geance, without  drawing  forth  any  declaration,  or  provoking 
any  interference  to  repiess  its  fury  and  to  stay  its  ravages. 
Is  it  more  righteous  te  extend  to  despots  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing their  designs,  ever  fertile  in  mischief,  than  to  ^rant  to 
the  injured  the  means  of  protection  from  wrongs,  or  of  alienating 
therasefves  from  their  destroyers?  No  one,  we  think,  can 
doubt  for  a  moment,  that  if  the  policy  of  Europe  had  been 
directed  by  Christian  principles,  the  arms  of  the  Moslems 
would  not  have  been  suffered  to  be  employed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Greeks.  The  protection  of  religion,  peace,  and 
justice,  was  the  declared  object  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  in  their 
ever  memorable  manifesto ; — but  let  religion,  peace,  and  jus- 
tice be  at  the  last  extremity,  no  aid  will  be  afforded  to  uphold 
them,  if  the  righb*  of  freedom  are  to  be  benefited  by  the  inter- 
ference. Under  the  tutelary  auspices  of  that  late- born  genius 
of  beneficence,  the  guardians  of  the  ancient  superstitions  and 
the  patrons  of  ignorance  and  intolerance  may  be  assured  of 
countenance  and  support ;  and  no  class  of  persons  whose  incli- 
nations or  interests  place  them  in  opposition  to  liberty,  have 
any  cause  to  fear  its  displeasure,  or  to  dread  its  power.  Spain 
and  Greece  are  very  instructive  examples  of  the  protection 
which  has  been  pledged  on  behalf  of  religion,  peace,  and  justice, 
by  the  high  contracting  parties  whose  solicitude  for  the  felicity 
of  the  world  is  so  great  and  pure. 

But  the  cause  of  Grecian  freedom  is  not  finally  extinguished. 
Deliverance  may  yet  arise,  and  from  events  which  the  jealousy 
and  rivalry  of  cabinets  may  produce,  the  chains  of  bondage 
may  be  broken.  Of  whatever  relates  to  the  good  of  mankind, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  despair.  The  fairest  appearances  and  the 
most  brilliant  triumphs  have  too  frequently  been  preceded  by 
the  deepest  obscurations,  to  leave  us  without  solace  and  with- 
out hope  in  respect  to  those  who  are  suffering  adversity.  If 
the  liberty  of  Greece  be  at  the  present  moment  oppressed  and 
darkened,  it  may  hereafter  shine  forth  with  bright  and  vivi* 
fyiDg  rays. 

^  So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
AndyetEDpn  repairs,  his. drbojHng  head» 
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And  tricks  hit  beams,  and  with  new  spangled  ore, 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky.' 

~But  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  our  proper  business 
now  is  not  with  the  affairs  of  Modern  Greece,  but  with  a  gram- 
mar of  its  language,  to  which,  however,  the  present  political  state 
of  that  land  of  classic  associations  must  attach  an  interest 
which  may  be  our  excuse  for  adverting  thus  briefly  to  it. 

The  Romaic,  or  Modern  Greek  language,  is  the  language  of 
ancient  Greece,  changed  and  corrupted  by  the  various  causes 
which,  in  the  altered  fortunes  of  a  people,  give  new  forms  and 
associations  to  their  words  and  idioms  of  speech.     From  the 
overthrow  of  their  power  and  the  loss  of  their  liberties  at  Chae- 
ronea,  which  the  splendid  elot{uence  of  Demosthenes  was  in 
vain  exerted  to  prevent,  the  decline  of  that  superiority  which 
the  Greekd  bad  so  wonderfully  supported  by  the  number  and 
eminence  of  their  writers,  was  rapid  ;  and  under  the  dpminion 
of  the  several  powers  who  in  succession  controlled  the  destinies 
of  their  country,  the  language  of  Greece  was  vitiated  and  mixed 
with  foreign  idioms.     The  Macedonian  and  the  Roman  con- 
quests produced  very  extensive  effects  in  impairing  its  purity  ; 
and  as  tne  study  of  Grrecian  learning  was  cultivated  in  other 
countries,  and  neglected  in  Greece  itself,  as  the  former  made 
progress  in  refinement,  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  degenerated 
mto  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  presented  the  most  striking 
contrast  to  the  people  from  whom  their  descent  was  derived. 
They  ceased  to  be  a  Hterary  people,  and  their  language,  dete- 
riorated and  corrupted,  assumed  a  form  strikingly  different, 
in  many  respects,  from  that  which  had  once  been  current  in  their 
native  cities,  and  by  which  the  glory  of  their  ancestors  has  been 
perpetuated.    Great,  however,  as  has  been  the  change,  none 
of  Uie  innovations  introduced,  nor  any  of  the  corruptions  which 
have  prevailed,  have  been  so  powerful  as  to  alter  completely  its 
character,  so  that  its  affinities  may  not  be  clearly  traced.    The 
Modern  language  is  not  uniformly  the  same  in  every  part  of 
Ghreece,  corresponding  in  this  respect  to  the  Hellenic,  or  ancient 
langua^,  which  varied  in  its  usage  by  the  different  classes  of 
the  ancient  Greeks.    This  diversity  has  not  always  been  re- 
marked, though  it  is  necessary  to  be  known  in  accrediting  the 
reportS'Of  Modern  Travellers.  The  Greek  spoken  by  the  native* 
of  Attica  is  more  corrupt  and  barbarous  than  the  language  em- 
ployed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

It  is  but  lately  that  the  cultivation  of  literature  has  become 
an  object  of  attention  to  the  Modem  Greeks ;  and  the  instances 
are  but  few  in  whiqh  that  proof  of  it  has  been  afforded,  which 
consists  in  the  supply  of  elementary  books  relating  to  the  struc-s 
ture  and  improvement  of  ^leir  langutgp.    The  i^ost  valuable^ 
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of  thes6 18  the  Giaumar  of  Jolitia  Davids  wboae  '  Grammatical 
'  Parallel/  translated  by  Mr.  Mitchell^  has  beqii  already  noticed 
by  Qs.  The  latter  worjk  was  de«igned  for  the  use  of  persons 
acquainted  with  tbe  classic  language  and  desirous  of  learning 
the  modern  tongue  :  tha  present  publication  was  und€rtakeii 
by  the  Author  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  study  of  tba 
Romaic,  and  has  obtained  a  competent  translator  in  Mr.  Win« 
nock,  whose  residence  in  Greece,  aa  Chaplain  to  tbe  forces  itt 
the  Ionian  Islands,  has  afibrded  him  the  best  opportunities  of 
becoming  conversant  with  the  vernacular  usages  of  the  natives. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  probably  thank  us  for  a  few  speci* 
mens'of  Modern  Greek,  or  Romaic.  We  shall  transcribe  a  small 
number  of  extracts  from  different  works  now  before  us. 

*  1.  The  ORATIO  DOMINICA. 

•  'n  ITATEPAMAX,  otoZ  tl<reu  hg  rot?  6v^»fo^C  *«?  *ay*flta&5  to  oj«fx«««' 
«r$  eXS^  11  BeurkXiiocavv  a?  yivm  rh  $eXf)/A»<7ou,  koAuS  hi  roy  6v^9off  cr^t  ical 
•i;  Tf)y  yiv  TO  ^{/w/xr^a;  to  xadn^E^lioy  iog^JM^  to  vrtfAi^ov*  x»}  OT*y;^(0^9}o'Sjixa(  T« 
;^^6»/Aac,  KoSui  x«i  E/xe7f  ovyx^^otiAiV  to^j  ;(^^fw9i4X6Tajjuiaj*  xa}  iLr,f  fjt^f  f <|fC 
tU  wstfoo-ZAoy*  aXXa  iXfv&6fw<7e/utaj  ^wo  T^y  voyti^oy  "or*  liiKWV  hfcu  n  BdwuXuay 

*  'Apro  ayxad*  ByaUn  §Sioy$  HO&l  afpo  ^oiov  Byecl^u  ayxetdtt     FrOSl   the 

tixom  springs  the  rofte^  and  from  the  rose  the  thorn.  *Xyaoq  ttareu  vimob 
Oaiyw  iut\  xo/^fu»T«  voi.^<tKa,Tu.  Always  appear  what  you  are»  and  a  little 
below  it.  To  ftsy^'xo  4^i  t^mV"  ^^  px^*  l^he  great  fish  eats  the  little 
qne.  QeXw  xa^n  v»rrvrn  o  Ti  «ft2  ov  /ai  ^r^oo^^t^.  X  shaB  slways  do 
whatever  you  direct. 

*  GREfcK  WAR  SONG. 

«  AEYTE,  vetiiti  T«y  JBAX^vwvy 

0  xftf^o^  T^$  ioinit  n>Asf 
»$  facvMiASV  M^ioi  tKtivuf 

VOV  jLtaj  o«o-ay  rny  a^viv  ' 

*A5  TOTy.o-o/xfy   <^yJ^i*wff 

Toy  ^vyhy  rng  TV^ayyiJby 
£x^tXnO'v|LeFy  vocT^t^og 

xrfSi  o^y«}of  ^»«X?^ 
T»-  07Xi»  ^9  Xdfiwijuw 

4fs  T^'?«  wt3»  wroWy.  ju  T*  X, 

The  foregoing  extracts  may  give  those  of  our  readers  to 
whom  they  are  new,  some  notion  of  the  affinities  and  differ- 
ences of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  of  Greece,  and 
may  excite  them  to  the  study  of  the  latter.  The  means  of 
pui'suing  it,  tbey  will  find  at  large  in  the  Grammar  before  us. 
In  the  Romaic  Alphabet,  the  same  sound  is  giren  to  no  fewer 
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than  five  letters  or  combiaations  of  letters ;  «» «» i/>  ft,  o«»  8jre  alK 
pronounced  alike,  as  the  sound  of  the  e  in  me ;  m  and  e  are 
Doth  pronounced  in  the  same  manner,  like  a  in  ale. .  B  i& 
sounded  like  v,  BeccnXtvi,  vasilevs.  r,  before  some  letters  is  a 
harsh  guttural ;  before  the  soft  vowels,  its  sound  is  liquid^ 
ywttxa,  yeenaka*  The  Modern  Greeks  have  no  symbol  for  the 
Epg^lish  sound  of  d,  but  they  pronounce  the  r  after  y  in  thi» 
DQiann^,  roy  9^99rov  t6n  drop6n.  They  pay  no  regard  to  quantity^ 
bfit  all  their  books  are  printed  with  accents.  The  dual  number 
is  not  used  by  them,  nor  is  the  middle  voice.  The  augments 
are  retained,  but  in  the  vulgar  usage  they  are  frequently  omitted. 
Synaaesis  is  a  figure  of  diction  very  common  in  the  Modem 
language :  firm,  en-ya.  Ty«MMr»,  en-yo'Sa.  i  In  the  conjugation  of 
v^rbs,  the  Romaic  difiers  from  the  classic  language  in  respect 
to  spme  i^oqds  and  tenses,  and  in.  the  use  of  auxiliary  verba 
employed  in  the  former. 

,We  shall  be  glad  if  this  brief  notice  of  the  work  before  us,, 
should  tend  to  promote  attention  to  the  language  of  Modern' 
Greece. 


Art.  VII.  .  Voyage  d^Orenhurgh  ^  Boukkara.  Travels  from  Oren- 
burgh to  Boukhara,  in  1820,  through  the  Steppes  which  extend^ 
along  the  Eastern  Shore  of  the  Lake  Aral,  and  beyond  the  an- 
cient Jaxartes.  Edited  by  Baron  George  de  Meyendorff,  Colonel 
on  the  Prussian  Staff,  and  revised  by  the  Chevalier  Amed^e 
Jaubert.  8vo.  pp.  508.     Plates  and  Map.    Paris,  1826. 

A  T  length  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  obtaining  accurate  infor- 
^*  mation  concerning  those  regions  of  central  Asia  which 
have  been  hitherto  known  chiefly  by  their  historical  impor* 
tance,  by  the  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the  Arabian  writers^ 
and  by  the  imperfect  notices  obtained  from*  the  few  among 
modern  travellers  whose  various  objects  have  led  them  in  that 
direction.  The  extensive  plains  watered  by  the  Oxus  and  the 
Jaxartes,  known  to  the  geographers  of  Arabia  under  the  name 
of  Mawarelnahar,  are  painted  by: them  in  the  most  glowing 
colours.  Ibn  Haukal  distinguishes  three  regions  as  remark- 
able for  beauty  and  fertility — the  Ghutah  of  Damascus,  the 
banks  of  the  Aileh,  the  plain  of  Samarcand, —  and  among 
th^l^e,  he  assigns  the  superiority  to  the  latter ;  since,  while 
the  others  are  merely  specimens  on  a  small  scale  of  exquisite, 
scenery,  this  is  a  wide  tract  of  rich  and  unbroken  adorn- 
ment. Abulfeda  speaks  of  it  as  the  loveliest  spot  in  crea- 
tidl}';  and  its  population  is. affirmed  to  have  l^een  so  redun-;- 
da^f  Vs  'to.  a(|mit  of  an  easy  levy  of  three  hundred  tbous^nct 
fo^t£ip^.a>P  .^'i^  number  of  horse^     Boundless  hospitality^' 
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iftid  all  die  other  social  virtues  distinguished  the  inhabi*- 
tants ;  the  wealthy  employed  their  revenues  in  the  erection  of 
bridges  and  caravariserais  ;  and  all  the  felicities  which  crowned 
the  imaginary  *  islands  of  the  blest/  are  assigned  to  these 
privileged  realms.  Samarcand  was  the  centre  of  commerce, 
while  Bokhara  was  the  favoured  seat  of  scien6e.  Much, 
doubtless^  of  all  this  glowing  description  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
Conte  ATaf)e,  but  its  partial  truth  is  attested  b^  the  ruins  wbicK 
mark  the  sites  of  former  cities,  and  the  vestiges  of  departed 
grandeur  traceable  amid  the  present  declension  of  these  sunk 
aod  divided  states.  In  the  legends  of  Aralmin  romance,  the 
oames  of  Bagdad,  Damascus,  Golconda,  and  Samarcand  are 
invariably  associated  with  pictures  of  magnificence  and  power; 
and  it  is  most  probable,  that  what  was  undeniably  true  of  th^ 
former,  was  not  altogether  inaccurate  when  appliea  to  the  latter. 

In  1557,  Anthony  Jenkinson,  a  clever  and  enterprising 
man,  was  deputed  by  an  association  of  English  merchants,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  how  far  it  might  be  practicable  to  esta- 
blish commercial  relations  with  the  regions  in  question.  He 
set  out  on  his  journey,  via  Moscow,  and  following  the  course 
of  the  Volga,  reached.  Astrachan.  In  his  subsequent  journey 
across  the  dreary  waste  that  lies  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
river  Oxus,  he  takes  occasion  to  observe  that  the  latter,  though 
now  flowing  into  the  Aral  lake,  formerly  had  its  termination  m 
the  first-named  sea ;  an  opinion  which,  though  discountenanced 
by  Mr.  Fraser,  derives  additional  force  from  every  accession 
of  evidence  on  the  subject.  The  first  important  town  at  which 
Mr.Jenkinson  arrived,  was  Urghenz  (the  Ourghendjof  Mouravier 
and  Meyendorfi*),  at  that  period  the  capital  of  the  regions 
forming  the  actual  khanate  of  Khiva,  then  in  a  state  of  intes* 
tine  war  and  divided  dominion,  though  under  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  Azim  Khan.  Poverty  and  plunder  were  then, 
as  BOW,  the  characteristics  of  these  fierce  banditti,  the  same 
in  habits  and  disposition  under  the  conflicting  banners  of  their 
respective  chieftains,  as  at  the  present  time,  under  the  single 
ana  energetic  sway  of  Mohammed  Rahim.  Our  countryman 
at  last  reached  Bo^ar  (Bokhara),  which  he  describes  as  a 
laige  city  with  mud  walls,  but  with  '  many'  handsome  edifices 
of  ^^one. 

To  complete  this  eeries  of  representations,  we  shall  insert 
in  this  place  M.  de  Meyendorff'^s  description  of  present  appear* 
ances  in  Bokhara. 

'  The  oasis  of  Boiddiaria  oresent  a  most  agreeable  and  srailiaf 
aspect ;  there  cannot  be  found  a  county  better  culthrated  than  these 
plains,  covered  with  houses,  gardens,  and  fields  divided  ialo  litllt 
square  compartments  called  tanah.  of  whidi  die  sides  art  formed  bv 
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ridges  of  totf,  b  foot  high,  constructed  to  retain  the  water  when  let- 
in  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  Thousands  of  water-channels  inter- 
sect the  pbiUf  and,  ]ike  the  paths,  which  are  very  narrow,  they  are 
generally  lined  wkh  trees.  Tliese  streams,  not  having  all  the  same 
level)  form  at  their  junction  little  cascades,  of  which  the  murmur  falls 
pleasantly  on  the  ear.  The  great  number  of  trees  planted  on  all 
gides  form  screens,  which,  though  they  limit  the  range  of  the  sight, 
dre  gratifying  to  the  eye,  since  they  prove  the  fertilising  industry  of 
the  inhabitants. 

*  The  tntiltiplicity  of  habitations  gives  reason  to  believe  that  the 
population  is  dense  ;  too  much  so,  perhaps,  for  general  comfort. 
These  dwellin^^s  commonly  stand  in  hamlets  half-hidden  by  orchard^ 
treesL>  I  saw  some  of  these  villages  surrounded  by  walls,  and  forming 
a  fciml  of  fortresses ;  others  were  open,  with  only  the  gardens  en- 
dosed  ;  and  these  walls,  often  crenelated,  and  flanked  by  turrets^- 
contribute^  especially  at  a  distance,  to  give  the  scenery  an  aspect 
highly  picturesque.  They  indicate,  however,  the  fear  of  pillage ;  and 
when  we  recal  the  frequent  forays  of  the  nomadic  tribes  in  the  Ma- 
Warehnahar,  these  fortifications  suggest  the  shrewd  suspicion  that 
their pi'esence  is  the  effect  of  disastrous  necessity. 

*  A  Boukhariah  village  ordinarily  includes  abont  a  hundred  mud- 
Wall^'hou^Os,  separated  fr^dra  each  other  by  lanes  about  the  width  of 
those:iil  the  <6ities.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  is  often  found  a  well 
on  sinali  reservoir,  supplied  with  water  by*  means  of  a  sldice.  Evtr^ 
vilkgci  stands  -neiir  on^  of  the  artifioialobaaiiels^  for  the  facility  of 
irrigation*' 

Tlie  city  of  Bokhara,  isutrdtiilded  as  it  is  with  rich  and  closig 
J)lantatioifis,  is  n6t  distinguishable  at  a  greater  distance  ih^n 
that  6f  three  Rassian  vetsts,  rather  more  thati  two  English  toWt^ 
lind  a  half.     Its  first  appearance  is  rather  striking.     Dotne^s, 
mosques,  colleges,  minarets,  the  palace  occupying  ati  artificial 
elevation  in  the  centre,  the  city  walls,  its  lake,  and  the  surtound- 
ing  rerdure,  make  tip  a  gay  and  attractive  exterior  ;  bnt  the  il- 
lusion ia  Soon  drssipated  by  a  closer  inspection.     The  houses, 
built  of  a  greyish  day,  are  huddled  together  '  in  most  admited 
'  disorder,'  and  form  nar*row,  dirty,  winding  streets,  traced 
without  previoa^  tlesign  or  the  slightest  aim  at  general  con- 
venience.   The  colleges  (Medfessa)  are  built  in  the  form  of  « 
parallelogram,  two  stories  in  height,  and  each  With  two  rows  of 
ttpartments  ;   the  *gdtes  are  brntitnented  with  li^eB  6f  differetit 
colours,  a  species  of  decoration  which  is  lavished  more  abutii 
tiantty  ort  the  frbht  6f  the  mosc^n^s.    There  are*  fourteen  tiara^ 
Vans^rais,  built  on  the  usciaJ  plan  :  these  eastern  inns  are  chari-i^ 
table  foundations,  constructed  by  the  legacies  of  the  pioUs,  and 
their  reVenueb  are  usually  appropriated  to  the  s^i^ioe   df  the 
moB()ue,  or  to  the  mainteBattCi©  of  Some  Medressa.    The  Bbop« 
andbaisaai*s  are 'well  ftirnish^,  2iiKi  tb«  activity  of  cottMttier^ 
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entitles  Bokhara  to  a  high  rank  among  tbe  mercantile  ckies  of 
Asia.  All  this,  however,  i3  but  the  remnant  of  former  pros- 
jperity. 

'  Every  diiog  announces  Ihet  Bonkhara  was  fbrmeriy  more  flourish<* 
log  than  It  is  at  tiie  present  niwf ;  l^e  medressas  and  dhe  mosques  are 
eitker  sinking  into  ruin,  or  kept  in  miserable  rqxiir.  I  have  seen 
large  fissures  in  the  vaultings  of  a  new  medressa ;  these  accidents  are 
attributed  to  earthquakes,  but  I  suspea  that  they  are  mainly  charge- 
able on  the  ignorance  of  the  modern  architects.  At  twelve  versts 
from  Boukhara,  in  the  direction  of  Vafkend,  there  was  a  vei^  ancient 
brick  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  over  the  Zer-afchan  ;  it  has  given  way» 
and  has  never  been  rebuilt.  The  steps  which  lead  down  to  the  tanks 
are  dilapidated,  but  no  pains  are  taken  to  repair  them ;  the  art  of 
making  the  blue  tiles  which  ornamented  the  public  edifices  is  lost ;  no 
new  building  is  e^cted,  indicative  of  either  taste  or  wealth.  Part  of 
the  finest  streets  in  Boukhara  is  rendered  nearly  impassable  by  the 
stones  which  onoe  formed  the  pavement.  Even  the  private  houses, 
of  which  only  the  most  ancient  have  a  stone  surbase,  shew  that  this 
capital  is  neither  so  rich  nor  so  well  governed  as  it  was  in  the  olden 
time.* 

Since  the  time  of  Anthony  Jenkinson,  our  intelligence  re- 
specting these  regipns  has,  until  very  lately,  been  chiefly  inci- 
cbntal.  The  latest  authentic  information  concerning  Khiva  is 
derived  from  Mayor  Mouravier,  whose  volume  we  recently  re- 
Tie  wed.  We  have  now  before  us  the  account  of  a  Russian 
embassy  to  Bokhara,  which,  although  evidently  written,  in  some 
degree,  under  the  influence  of  official  reserve,  furnishes  much 
valuable  elucidation  of  the  actual  state  of  these  interesting 
countries.  The  Russians,  in  fact,  scarcely  aflect  to  disguise 
flieir  intention  of  carrying  their  frontier  forward  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  and  they  are  not  very  likely  to  pause  in  their  advance, 
tmtil  they  include  the  lake  of  Aral,  and  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian, within  their  territorial  limits.  The  embassies  to  Khiva 
and  Bokhara  appear  to  have  been  little  more  than  expeditions 
fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  route,  and  ascertain-^ 
ing  the  probable  resistance  that  might  be  made  by  the  native 
powers.  Of  these  intentions,  the  Khans  seem  to  have  been 
perfectljr  aware,  since  the  residence  at  their  respective  capitals 
was  a  kmd  of  honourable  imprisonment,  and  all  general  inter- 
Gomrse.betsireen  the  inhabitants  and  the  Russians  was  rigidly 
ialeidicted.  The  difficulties  attending  the  pvepamtions  even 
fcr  this  friendly  visit,  were  by  no  means  trivial.  l%e  escott 
which  was  judged  necessary  to  give  security  to  the  embassy 
while  entangled  in  the  desert  ana  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
plundering  hordes,  consisted  of  two  hi^pdred  infantry  and  an 
equal  number  oi  cossac^s,  with  twenty-five  Baschkir  horse* 
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Two  field-pieces  were  added  to  their  militaiy  apparatus,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  eight  camels  carried  their  baggage,  and  the 
total  number  of  horses  amounted  to  four  hundred.  For  all 
these  individuals,  no  slight  provision  of  solids  and  liquids  was 
necessary,  to  sustain  them  during  a  two  months'  march  among 
^eppes  and  sands.  Each  soldier  would  consume  one  hundred 
and  five  pounds  of  biscuit,  and  each  horse  four  quintals  of 
oats :  besides  this,  there  was  oatmeal  (gruau)  for  the  troop,  am- 
munition, fifteen  tents  of  felt,  two  hundred  casks  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water,  and  a  pretty  large  allowance  of  brandy.  The 
difficulty  of  procuring  all  this  seems  to  have  been  extreme, 
and  would  of  course  be  greatly  enhanced  where  an  army  was 
to  be  fitted  out  for  a  similar  journey.  One  advantage  waa 
-possessed  in  the  present  instance,  which  would  be  still  more 
valuable  in  the  event  of  a  hostile  movement  in  the  same  di- 
rection ;  one  of  the  most  powerful  sultans  of  the  Kirghiz  of- 
fered to  accompany  the  expedition,  with  a  large  body  of  his 
followers,  as  far  as  the  Sir-deria.  The  enmity  of  these  plun- 
dering hordes  might  occasion  much  inconvenience,  and  their 
active  assistance  would  avert  the  necessity  for  many  trouble- 
some precautions. 

The  first  part  of  the, journey,  from  Orenburgh  to  the  Moug* 
liiodjar  mountains,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  four 
versts,  lay  across  a  dreary  steppe,  exhibiting  an  interminable 
expanse  of  slightly  undulating  country,  without  a  single  con- 
spicuous object  to  relieve  the  eye.  Several  rivers,  some  of 
them  mere  winter  currents,  were  crossed  by  the  expedition, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilek,  the  most  important  of  these 
streams,  they  found  an  aoul,  or  village  of  the  Kirghiz.  Tents 
of  felt,  white  or  brown,  were  placed  in  irregular  groupes,  and 
large  fiocks  of  sheep  pastured  in  the  country  around.  This 
was  th^  camp  of  Haroun  Ghazi,  the  friendly  chief  who  had 
offered  his  services  as  guide  and  ally.  He  is  described  as  a 
.handsome  and  intelligent  man  ;  he  immediately  paid  a  visit  to 
M*  de  Negri,  the  Russian  embassador,  and  seems  to  have  pro* 
duced  a  favourable  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  European 
visiters. 

*  On  the  following  day^*  says  M.  de  Me^endorff,  <  I  went  to  visit 
him.  Observing  in  my  way  a  collection  of  about  fifty  Kirghiz,  I  ap« 
preached  them,  and  learnt  that  they  were  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  sultan  against  one  of 
their  companions  who  had  stolen  a  horse.  He  had  been,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  Koran,  condemned  to  death ;  but  some  of  the  old 
Kirghiz  having  intreated  the  prince  to  pardon  him,  the  penalty  was 
mitigated.  The  thief,  half  naked,  having  round  his  neck  a  piece  of 
black  felt  that  hung  over  his  shoulders,  was  compelled  by  two  holrfte. 
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inen  srtDed  with  whips,  to  ran  on  foot  as  far  as  the  nearest' t^nl. 
There  his  face  was  smeared  with  soot,  and  he  was  driven  back  to  his 
old  station  in  the  midst  of  the  groupe  of  Kirghiz.  A  eord  was  then 
fastened  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  the  thief  was  constrained  to  take 
the  other  end  between  his  teeth ;  in  this  state  he  ran  behind  the  horse* 
which  was  kept  on  the  trot  by  two  men^  while  others  disciplined  the 
culprit  by  a  smart  application  of  their  whips.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Kirghiz  who  were  present  at  this  scene,  laughed  heartily,  while 
some  swore ;  at  length,  afier  a  course  of  several  minutes,  he  was  re- 
leased ;  he  went  to  thank  the  sultan,  who  had  not  witnessed  his 
punishment^  and  promised  never  more  to  be  guilty  of  theft  During 
this  time,  the  horse  of  the  robber  underwent  the  fate  which  had  at 
£rst  been  intended  for  his  master :  his  throat  was  cut ;  he  was  then 
instantly  divided  and  shared,  not  without  much  noise,  squabbling, 
and  lashes  with  the  whip.' 

The  second  part  of  the  route,  including  a  distance  of  more 
than  four  hundred  versts,  from  the  mountains  of  Moughodjar 
to  the  banks  of  the  Sir,  the  country  is  a  continued  desert, 
nnbroken  by  a  single  river,  and  varying  only  from  the  dreary 
flat  with  scorched  and  scanty  herbage,  to  the  ocean  of  moving 
sand,  ox  the  naked  and  sterile  hill.  Saline  lakes,  and  occasio- 
nally a  tract  of  soft  and  blue  clay,  yielding  to  the  traveller's 
tread,  vnth  other  circumstances  of  the  same  kind,  clearly  in- 
dicate the  former  presence  of  the  sea.  In  fact,  the  lake  of 
Aral  is  known,  on  testimony  not  more  remote  than  that  of  the 
last  generatipn,  to  have  reached  a  range  of  elevations  now  at 
a  distance  of  sixty  versts ;  and  only  a  year  before  the  embassy 
of  M.  de  Negri,  the  waters  of  a  bay  in  that  inland  sea,  reached 
a  limit  three  versts  beyond  their  present  shore.  The  marauders 
who  tenant  the  oases  of  these  deserts  are  an  unrelenting  race. 
While  the  expedition  was  on  its  way,  Uaroun  Ghazi  detached 
a  body  of  his  Kirghiz,  to  take  by  surprise  the  aoul  of  some 
ho&tile  horde  in  the  vicinage.  The  sultan  had  time  to  flee,  but 
his  flocks,  his  wives,  and  his  brother  Jakach  were  taken.  The 
females  were  treated  with  the  utmost  brutality,  and  Jakach,  a 
fine  young  man  of  twenty-two,  was  savagely  murdered,  the  vic- 
tim of  a  blood-feud.  iThese  bold  and  restless  warriors  are  the 
terror  of  their  neighbours,  but  the  Chinese,  by  adopting  the 
system  of  immediate  and  unsparing  reprisal,  have  obtained 
immunity  from  their  inroads.  The  Russians  appear  to  have 
secured  a  strong  interest  among  these  rovers,  and  will  proba- 
bly make  effective  use  of  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
ambitious  projects. 

Aghatnpia  was  the  first  place  at  which  the  Russians  encoun- 
tered die  regular  establishments  of  the  sovereign  of  Bokhara. 
Previously  to  this,  they  had  been  welcomed  by  a  detachment 
^  cavahy,  and  before  they  readied  the  capital,  they  were  iaet 
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by  the  Couch  fiegh^one  of  the  Khan's  chief  officers^  who  re* 
ceiTed  them  with  much  stale,  but  with  petfect  courtesy.  During 
the  two  day*B  march  which  conducted  them  from  this  point  to 
the  great  city,  they  were  incessantly  surrouucfed  by  the  native* 
in  great  numbert,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  police^ 
^ho  used  their  sticks  without  mercy  or  discrimination.  Tb« 
Eussian  soldiery  marched  in  military  order*  and  in  fuU  equips 
ment,  while  the  mob  enjoyed  the  novel  spectacle*  and  seeded 
especially  surprised  by  the  roll  of  the  European  drum.  It  was 
on  the  20th  of  December,.  1H2Q,  that  M.  de  Negri  and  his  suite 
made  their  formal  entry  into  Bokhara,  and  had  audience  of  the 
Khan,  who  exhibited,  we  take  it  for  granted,  all  the  pomp  he 
.il^oukl  lemstdr  on  the  occasion.  They  passed  along  a  vaulted 
brick  gallery,  through  files  of  Bokharan  soldiery,  armed  with 
muskets  of  all  sorts  and  sizes ;  they  then  entered  a  court 
where  ten  or  a  dozen  cannon,  without  carriages,  were  osten- 
tatiously displayed  ;  and,  at  last,  after  some  other  variations  of 
regal  exhibition,  they  were  introduced  to  the  khan,  seated  ott 
embroidered  cushions.    The  hall  in  which  he  received  them 

A  was  IB  length  double  its  width.     The  khan,  placed  near  the  wall, 
opposite  the  entrance^  had  on  his  left  hand,  two  of  his  sons,  of  whom 
Ihe  eldest  might  be  about  fifteen,  and  on  his  right  the  couch- beghr. 
On  each  side  of  the  door  were  five  men  of  rank.    Two  chamber- 
lains supported  M.  de  Negri,  who  approached  wiehin  about  teii  paces 
of  Uie  khan,  addressed  him  io  Persian,  baeded  his  credentials  to  the 
couch-beghi,  and  sat  down.    The  individuals  attached  to  the  em- 
bassy remained  standing  against  the  wall,  on  each  side  of  the  door. 
The  couch-be|hi  immediately  presented  the  emperor's  letter  to  the 
khan ;  that  pnnce  read  it  aloud ;  he  then  requested  M.  de  Negri  to 
order  a  few  of  the  soldiers  into  the  dntichamber,  without  their  arms  : 
the  khan,  as  soon  as  he  saw  them,  began  to  laugh  like  a  child.    The 
expression  of  his  countenance  is  by  no  means  intelligent ;  he  is 
fiEH-ty-five  years  of  age  ;  he  has  a  handsome  beard,  black  eyes,  olive 
complexion,  and  he  seems  exhausted  by  the  pleasures  of  the  harem. 
He  wore  a  khalaat  of  black  velvet,  adorned  with  jewels,  and  a  mns^ 
lin  turban^  surmounted  by  a  heron  plume,  and  crossed  by  a  golden 
loop ;  in  this  state  it  resembled  the  kalewi,  the  official  head-dress  of 
the  grand-visir,  the  captain^acha,  and  the  kisiar-agassi  of  the  Otto-* 
man  empire.    The  couch-beghi  and  three  other  officers  woce>  instead 
of  turban,  a  cylindrical  bonnet  of  sable.    A  master  of  the  ceremonies 
held  in  his  hand  a  sort  of  halbert>  surmounted  by  a  silver  axe.     The 
presents  were  carried  into  another  chamber.     The  audience  lasted 
about  twenty  minutes ;  when  it  had  closed,  we  rejoined,  outside  of 
the  palace,  our  escort,  which  returned  to  Bazartchf,  where  it  bivou- 
acqued  in  a  garden,  through  the  winter.    M.  de  Negri  and  the  indi< 
viduals  attached  to  the  embassy  were  lodged  in  Boakharft,  in  a  large 
}ious^  belengii^  to  the  couch«beghL 
*  We  remained  ia  tbift  city  from  Dec.  2CV ISU^  till  Maccb  Iti,  1^1 1 
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'  M^reb  82.  ire  l^ft  Baz(»tobu  tb^  ^W  m  i«A  Bp||1^9ri^  ff^HM 
Udi  ky  oiir  ▼i»it»  Jlnit  ftUl  inoi^  «o  by  wr  d#p|rture.* 

W^  sball  not^  in  this  place,  enter  into  the  dets^ls  respeclSn^ 
(be  cowtries  of  Cejatral  Asia,  which  M.  de  Meyendorff  V  in- 
quiries>nd  obseryations  have  enabled  bw  to  coromvAics^te, 
They  are  8Q9%ewh^t  v^g^e^  imd  we  anticipate  more  fovonrablQ 
eimortonities  of  esttmatiog  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge refipecting  these  impmectly  known  re^iooa.  In  •ctrdiir; 
kovrei^er,  tiiat  we  may  bring  forward  all  the  specifie  &ct8 
within  onr  present  reach,  we  shall  insert  the  ibllowifig  corioug 
extract  firom  tbe  eastern  travels  of  Raphael  Danifoeg,  a  Georgian 
nobleman,  published  at  Petersburg  in  }  8 15. 

*  From  Cashmere  I  journeyed  to  (little)  Tibet,  a  oitjf.whiefa  I 
reached  after  having  travelled  about  two  hundred  versto  in  tvraqty 
4by8 ;  it  is  built  on  hills  and  surrouaded  by  atonv  mountains  pro- 
ducing a  small  quantity  of  oats,  of  wluch  the  inhabitants  mix  the 
iflour  with  milk,  and  hei^  it  with  the  addition  of  butter.  So  poor  ane 
they  that  this  is  their  only  nutriment*  I  obievved  Shore  a  cusUnm 
both  condemnable  and  contrary  to  good  sense.  If  there  are  maav 
brothers  in  a  bouse,  one  woman  will  be  the  wife  of  all ;  if  a  hoy  is 
bora,  he  takes  his  name  from  the  eldest,  and  considers  him  alone  as 
lus  father.  Much  tea  is  consumed  here ;  wool  for  shawls  is  importA^ 
from  Lassa*  All  merchandise  is  conveyed  on  the  baokv  of  sbeep^ 
which  arie  loaded  to  the  utmost ;  from  this  place  to  Caabn^ere,  pincH- 
horses  are  employed. 

*  A  great  quantitv  of  Russian  merchandise  might  be  disposed  of 
at  Tibet ;  the  Tchaba  would  eagerly  purchase  goldsmiths*  ware  and 
silk  stuffs.  These  people  bring  ^om  Lassa  much  goat's  hair,  whick 
is  forwarded  to  Ca^mere.  From  Tibet  to  Lassa  is  three  month's 
journey. 

*  It  took  me  forty  days  to  travel  from  Tibet  to  Lassa.  The  jour- 
ney was  very  wearisome ;  the  sterility  of  the  .soil,  the  extreme  depth 
of  the  precipices,  the  excessive  height  of  .the  mountainst  pnxQi;i|p 
which  glaciers  are  found,  gave  me  a  feeling  of  sadness  diat  was  in- 
creased by  the  unbroken  solitude  of  these  uninhabited  regions.  At 
last  we  gained  sight  of  Yarkand ;  a  city  of  agreeable  aspeet^^sur- 
rouaded  with  thick  groves. 

*  It  is  garrisoned  by  more  than  2000  Chinese  troops ;  their  chief  is 
,  called  Amban.  There  are  besides  in  Yarkand  more  than  3000  Chi- 
nese, who  employ  themselves  in  commercial  pursuits.  The  climate  is 
healthy,  but  tne  water  is  bad ;  there  are  no  handsome  structures,  b^t 
the  inhabitants  are  in  easy  circumstances.  Although  I  have  said  that 
the  climate  is  salubrious,  I  must  except  autumn ;  no  where  have^I 
fimnd  it  more  unhealthy.    During  nearly  the  whole  of  its  con* 
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tinnancey  the  tky  was  covered  with  clouds.  A  ttnmge  dust,  of 
which  no  one  knows  the  cause,  fklls  like  ratn,  and  renders  this  sea* 
eon  very  disagreeable.  The  extraordinary  dampness  of  the  air  brings 
out  certain  reddish  insects,  named  karbites  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
bite  of  these  insects  is  almost  always  mortal  When,  instead  of 
rain,  they  see  the  above-mentioned  dust  falling,  they  hope  for  a  sood 
harvest,  while  they  expect  an  unproductive  one,  should  rain  fall  in 
the  usual  way.  Iliis  aust  is  so  tnick  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  cannot 
pierce  it,  and  this  lasts  sometimes  for  seven  or  eight  days ;  it  is  at 
the  tame  time  so  6ne  that  it  penetrates  the  smallest  crevice. 

*  Independently  of  Yarkand,  the  Chinese  are  masters  of  Hoodam 
(Khoten),  Gachgire  (Cashgar),  Hksou,  Douroban,  and  Uy.  Bach 
of  these  cities  has  a  governor  of  that  nation.  The  Chinese,  are  very 
numerous  at  Ily  or  Kouldja ;  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than 
10^000 ;  they  are  very  proud  and  very  idle;  they  pass  their  time  in 
amoking.  No  inhabitant  can  quit  the  town  without  a  passport ;  it  is 
difficult  to  evade  this  regulation,  for  official  vigilance  is  always  on  the 
alert.  This  is  one  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Chinese  for  the 
repression  of  disorders  of  all  kinds. 

*  From  Yarkand,  I  reached  Aksou  in  thirteen  days.  This  city, 
which  is  not  large,  contains  many  well*built  houses ;  it  is  situated  in 
a  valley ;  it  is  divided  into  two  parts*  one  inhabited  by  Chinese,  the 
other  by  Mahometans ;  they  keep  up  a  very  active  traffic  with  each 
other.* 

*  From  Aksou,  I  arrived  in  three  days  at  Tourfan,  a  sufficiently 
ugly  little  city  ;  it  contains  nothing  curious,  because  its  inhabitaqts  are 
poor ;  at  the  distance  of  twenty  versts  are  the  frontiers  of  the  Kirghiz. 

*  Having  passed  Tour&n,  1  traversed  many  wandering  nations  of 
Kalmouks,  Kirghiz,  Kaisaks,  and  at  last  reached  Semipalatmsk, 
after  a  journey  of  three  months.' 

Bokhara  lies  between  the  41st  and  37th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  61°  and  66*'  30'  of  longitude  east  of  Paris. 

There  is  an  appendix  of  natural  history.  A  few  plates  of 
no  great  value  occur,  but  the  map  is  beautifully  executed; 


Art.  VIII-    A  Memoir  of  the  Rev,  Stephen  MoreH,  late  of  Ndfwich. 
ByT.  Binney.  12mo.  pp.  416.    London,  1826. 

^EVERAL  unpretending  volumes  of  religious  biography  are 
lying  on  our  table,  which  we  could  conscientiously  com* 
mend  for  the  pious  instruction  to  be  derived  from  their  perusal, 
if  a  general  recommendation  of  that  kind  would  satisfy  either 
the  Authors  of  those  volumes  'or  our  readers.  Prawn  up,  for 
the  most  part,  for  the  private  circle  of  friendship  or  religious 
connexion,  they  seem  to  claim  an  exemption  from  the  severity 
.  of  criticism.  Even  a  fair  appreciation  of  their  intrj^nslc>alue, 
40  « literary  point  pfvi^w^  might  ^eem  harsh  and  unfeeling  to 
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those  who  bring  to  Uie  perasal  of  the  volame  the  partial  feal- 
tngs  inspired  by  personal  intimacy  and  fond  remembrance; 
and  we  respect  those  feelings  too  sincerely  to  wish  to  do  them 
violence,  although  our  stern  notions  of  critical  duty  may  re- 
strain us  from  gratifying  them  to  the  utmost.  The  number  of 
these  publications,  and  in  some  cases  their  injudicious  bulk, 
render  it  the  more  difficult  satisfactorily  to  discharge  this  part 
of  our  office.  In  some  cases,  the  pages  of  a  magazine  might 
seem  to  present  a  more  eligible  vehicle  for  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  departed  worth.  But  if  the  public  are  of  a  different 
opinion,  far  be  it  from  us  to  contest  the  point. 

The  present  volume,  however,  has  seemed  to  demand  atten- 
tion both  by  its  merits  and  its  faults.     It  is  indisputably  a 
clever  and  an  interesting  production,  taough  exceedingly  far 
from  being  what  a  well  written  memoir  should  be,  full  of  all 
sorts  of  digressions,  and  composed  in  a  style  which  indicates 
that,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  thinker,  Mr.  Binney  is  as  yet  in 
fais  novitiate.    He  has  favoured  us,  in  one  place,  with  his  no- 
tions of  biographical  composition,  of  which  ne  says,  there  are 
two  kinds, — *  anecdote-biography  and   essay-biography  :*  the 
former,  he  thinks,  is  generally  the  more  interesting ;  the  latter, 
the  more  instructive.    His  estimate  of  the  value  of  anecdotes 
does  not,  it  will  be  seen»  quite  accord  with  that  of  Lord  Bacon; 
but  waiving  this,  Mr.  Binney  has  simply  described  two  vicious 
styles  of  biographical  writing,  of  which,  we  should  say,  the 
first-mentioned  is  by  far  the  least  exceptionable,  and,  when 
scandal  and  mere  gossip  or  inanity  can  be  excluded^  the  most 
instructive,  while  the  last-mentioned  is  at  once  the  most  cheap 
and  the  most  annoying.    An  Essaying  biographer  and  a  senti- 
mental historian  are,  as  literary  workmen,  well-matched ; — a 
sort  of  mental  button-holders  from  whom  we  are  anxious  to 
escape.    Surely,  Mr.  Binney  must  be  aware  that  there  are 
other  kinds  of  biography  besides  these  two.    We  could  specify 
several  other  varieties, — diary-biography,  epistolary-biography, 
historico-biography  — the    genuine  memoir,  biographical    ro- 
mance, and  that  very  rare  species  which  we  may  be  allowed 
perhaps  to  describe  as  biography-|)rqp6r,  but  which  used  to  be 
Imown  under  the  old  fashioned  and  expressive  term — Hfom. 

It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  state,  that  Mr.  Binney  sat  dovfrn 
to  his  task  honestly  intending  to  fulfil  the  simple  dut]^  df  the 
Biographer.  The  volume  was  to  contain  as  little  of  his  own^ 
and  as  much  of  Mr.  Morell's  as  possible.  For  his  deviation 
from  this  plan,  he  offers,  in  his  preface,  a  whimsical  apblogy. 
Soon  after  commencing  the  work^  he  laid  it  aside  fdr  six 
months^  and  when  he  resumed  his  task, — the  printer^  Wanted 
-•copy— and^—  ^  -r    ^;'',*'^: 
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^  I  began/  «ay«  Mr.  Binnejr^  *  an  allusion  tM  ih9  topjc  which,  with 
Bgine  reluctances  I  consented  to  touqh, — I  fpr^ot  under  the  excite- 
ment of  tlie  moment  my  judicious  resolutions, — I  kept  on  writing 
because  I  could  not  help  it» — what  I  wrote  and  inserted  received  a 
perpetuity  before  I  was  aware  of  its  extent,*— I  found  I  had  made  a 
mistake^  and  it  was  irreparaUe.' 

.  Our  readers  will  commend  the  ingenuou^neaa  of  this  avowal^ 
mora  than  its  wisdom ;  but  a  man  who  makes  the  public  his 
fsiber-confessor,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  penitent.  Mr, 
Binney  must  positively  get  rid  of  his  unbridled  mode  of  acting 
and  writing,  or  it  will  neutralize  to  a  considerable  extent  his 
talents,  and  circumscribe  his  usefulness.  Although  we  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  protest*  in  the  outset,  against  the  very 
fmworkman'/ike  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  his  task, 
«nd  his  awkward  attempt  to  justify  it,  w-e  are  qpite  dispose^ 
to  concede  to  him  our  fre^  pardon  for  this  his  first  offence,  io 
'Ooni^deiation  of  the  better  qualities  which  are  displayed  in  the 
volume,  and  the  correct  and  important  sentiments  of  which  he 
<has  made  this  memoir  the  vehicle. 

Mr.  Morell  was  a  young  man  of  singularly  amiable  and  in- 
teresting character ;  and  his  friends  had  formed  very  high  ez- 
piectations  of  his  future  eminence,  which  he  seemed  on  the 
point  of  justifying,  when  it  pleased  his  Heavenly  Master  tq 
remove  bim  from  the  scene  of  his  opening  usefulness.  He  was 
vQidained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Norwich  on 
the  17th  of  June  1824,  aiKl  on  the  21st  of  October  fallowing, 
be  expired.  The  specimens  pf  his  talents,  the  testimonies 
borne  by  his  fellow-students  to  bis  exemplary  conduct,  and  the 
pi^y  which  distinguishes  the  extracts  from  his  papers^  impart 
to  bis  example,  brief  as  waa  his  career,  a  useful  and  monitory 
character. 

When  Mr.  Morell  finally  left  Homerton  College  in  the  ye^r 
iS23,  it  was  with  the  expectation  of  becoming  the  pastor  of  a 
.  <)Qn^regation  at  Exeter.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  bis 
decbning  that  station,  are  made  the  occasion  of  some  very  free 
.  and  extended  observations  by  his  Biographer  on  the  principles 
and  constitution  of  Dissenting  church^.  In  iact,^  tbay  occupy, 
together  with  the  documents  relating  to  this  part  of  the  narra- 
tive, nearly  a  third  of  the  volume ;  and  it  is  this  feature  of  the 
fnork  which  has  more  particularly  induced  us  to  notice  it. 

W«  must  confess  that,  while  we  :give  Mr.  Binney  full  credit 
:  for  the  best  intentions  and  the  purest  motives  in  making  the 
disclosures  alluded  to,  we  regret  that  they  should  have  been 
made.  Not  that  we  think  any  ^considerations  of  delicacy  re- 
lating to  the  parties  themselves  need  have  restrained  him  from 
giving  a  &iir  statement  of  the  circumstances xdjuded  to;  but 
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we  Tear  that  tbe  camse  of  retigioo  is  likely  to  be  prerjiidioed, 
rather  than  promoted,  by  the  exposure  of  the  evils  and  dis*» 
orders  here  represented  as  attaching  to  the  system*  No  reader 
of  the  Eclectic  Review  will  suspect  its  Conductors  to  be  blind 
or  indifferent  to  the  existence  of  such  evils ;  and  we  have  not 
hesitated,  when  an  occasion  has  fairly  presented  ttset^  to  offer 
cor  freest  animadversions  on  the  mistaken  notions  to  w6ich» 
in  our  opinion,  they  are  chiefly  owing.  But  ever^  fresh  ease 
of  the  kind  that  is  brought  before  the  public,  arords  a  mean 
triumph  in  quarters  where  there  exists  a  ready  disposition  to 
watch  for  our  halting ;  and  a  spirit  the  reverse  of  that  charity 
tfiat  ^  rejoiceth  not  m  iniquity,"  leads  the  ecclesiastical  parti* 
zan  to  exhibit  these  particalar  cases  as  average  specimens,  and 
to  found  upon  them  calumnious  charses  against  the  general 
body  of  Dissenters.  Nor  is  this,  pemaps,  the  worst  conse* 
quence  of  such  disclosures.  Individaals  wbo  have  hitherto 
kept  aloof  from  joining  any  religious  society,  are  thereby  ftir- 
nished  with  a  plausible  pretext  for  still  remaining  mnconnected 
with  the  Visible  Church,  and  for  living  in  the  neglect  of  Chris* 
tian  communion. 

One  of  the  principal  points  at  issue  between  Congregational 
Dissenters  and  the  Episcopal  and  Wesleyan  Communions, 
respects  the  right  inherent  in  every  Christim  Society  to  choose 
its  own  pastor.  This  is  justly  considered  as  one  or  the  fiinda^ 
mental  principles  of  our  JDissent,  a  sacred,  invaluable,  and  in- 
alienable privilege  attaching  to  every  citizen  of  Cbrist^s  €%urok. 
The  proper  grounds  of  this  privilege  are  the  solemn  persond 
responsibility  of  every  individual  in  the  matter  of  his  own  reli^ 
gious  belief,  and  the  voluntary  and  spiritual  character  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship.    *  No  man,'  it  has  been  vemarked, '  can  eidier 

*  have  an  inherent  right,  or  derive  from  the  civil  antkority  a 
'  political  right,  to  be  received  by  an  individual,  or  by  a  body 
'  of  individuals,  in  the  capacity  of  a  spirvtnal  instmotor.  Hie 
^  claim  to  be  so  received,  must  be  of  a  moral  nature,  roust 
'  arise  from  his  qualifications  and  character.  To  reeeivie  a  man 
'  in  the  character  of  a  teacher,  without  eixamffning  hia  claims, 
^  witfiottt  making  our  reception  of  faia  depend  upon  the  truths 

*  which  he  prea^es,  is  an  act  of  implicit  feith  or  submission 

*  wholly  unauthorized  by  the  Gospel  and  infinitely  perilous*.* 
The  opposite  systete,  vrhich  denies  the  laity  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  their  minister,  placing  his  appointment  in  the  hands 
of  secular  men,  and  converting  the  presentation  into  an  article 
of  merchandize,  is  so  palpable  a  departme  from  primitive 
usage,  so  gross  a  usurpation  on   Christian  liberty,-— that,  let 

*  '  '        ■  ■  I  I  ■    ■  ■ill  1  I  I  I        I      ■    H  ■  >     I     I  >  la 

'^Conder  on  Protestant  Nonconformity.  12mo.  p.  108. 
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our  practice  as  Dtssenters  be  attended  with  what  evils  and 
disorders  it  may,  we  can  never  consent  to  give  up  this  part  of 
the  liberty  with  which  Christ  has  made  us  free,  for  the  pnnciple 
of  ecclesiastical  establishments. 

If  Dissenters  err,  it  is  not  and  cannot  be,  in  our  opinion,  as 
regards  this  fundamental  principle,  but  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  consequences  or  conclusions  which  they  suppose  to 
follow  from  it.    And  here,  we  admit,  there  is  room  for  much 
misunderstanding  and  pernicious  mistake.     The  very  word 
election,  more  especially  in  this  country,  is  apt  to  mislead,  or 
to  suggest  associations  foreign  from  the  proper  nature  of  a 
religious  transaction.    Persons  are  too  apt  to  proceed  to  the 
election  of  a  pastor  as  they  would  to  that  of  a  vestry  clerk  or 
member  of  parliament,  jealous,  and  it  may  be  proud,  of  their 
franchise  and  their  qualification.    Thus,  our  political  freedom 
may  be  in  part  the  source  of  the  democratic  tendencies  which 
are  sometimes  carried  into  concerns  ecclesiastical.    Notwith- 
standing all  the  evils  attendant  on  popular  elections,  how- 
ever. Englishmen  would  not  be  very  easily  persuaded  that  the 
close-borough  system  or  a  mere  conge  d^  elire  from  the  Crown 
or  the  Patron,  would  be  the  more  constitutional  and  desirable 
^ode  of  proceeding.     But  the  Christian  minister,  it  must 
be  recollected,  is  not  the  representative,  but  the  ruler  of  his 
congregation  :  his  capacity  is  not  legislative,  but  magisterial. 
His  business  is  to  execute,  not  the  will  of  the  people,  but  the 
will  of  Christ,  and  to  dispense  his  laws  and  institutions.    It 
is  as  a  teacher  and  guide  that  he  is  to  be  chosen  for  the  sacred 
office,  not  as  a  public  servant.    Yet,  this  distinction  is,  we 
apprehend,  too.  ol'ten  lost  sight  of. 

But  what  is  election  ?  Dpes  it  either  include  or  preclude 
nominationl  Does  it,  in  fact,  necessarily  imply  more  than 
acquiescence  in  appointment?  Is  there  not  a  wide  difference 
between  personal  and  collective  choice?  The  answer  to  these 
<iaestions,  it  seems  to  us^  would  bring  out  some. other  mistaken 
ideas  on  this  subject. 

In  the  first  place^  then,  in  all  cases  of  .popular  election,  we 
find  that  the  right  of  nomination  resides,  not  in  the  commu- 
nity at  lar^e,  but  in  certain  individuals,  apd  is  (juite  distinct 
from  the  nght  to  elect  or  to  vote.  Certain  candidates,  whose 
qualifications  have  been  ascertained,  are  brought  forward,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  is  limited  to  the  approval 
JOT  rejection  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  nominated.  It  is  not 
at  the  option  of  the  electors  to  set  up  or  choose  absolutely 
whom  they  please.  Such,  a  right,  conceded  to  the  commo- 
nality, would  be  a  most  dangerous  and  pernicious  one.  And 
thus  it  is  in  other  cases.    In  the  election  of  a  director  or  a 
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inedical  officer,  thete  is  always  a  nomination  apart  from  tfie 
ballot  which  determines  the  appointment. 

Now  nothing  is,  we  apprehend,  more  certain  than  that,  in 
primitive  times,  the  nomination  and  the  election  of  Christian 
oishops  were  in  different  hands ;  the  appointment  originating 
at  first  with  the  Apostles,  and  subsequently  with  the  eldera 
and  heads  of  the  Churches,  the  election  depending  on  the 
suffrages  of  the  people.    '  And  when  any  were  appointed  or 

•  sent  by  the  Apostles  or  other,  the  people  of  their  own  yolnn- 

•  tary  will  with  thanks  did  accept  them ;  not  for  the  supre- 
'  macy,  imperie,  or  dominion  that  the  Apostles  had  over  them 

•  to  command  as  their  princes  ot  masters,  but  as  good  people 
'  ready  to  obey  the  advice  of  good  councellors,  and  to  accept 

•  any  thing  that  was  necessary  for  their  edification  and  benefit.* 
That  cases  might  occur,  in  which  even  the  nomination  origi- 
nated with  the  people,  and  when  both  the  appointment  and 
the  choice  would  take  place  as  by  acclamation,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  question.  All  that  we  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  to 
nominate  or  appoint  to  an  office,  and  to  ratify  that  appointment 
by  public  suffrage,  are  two  things  very  distinct ;  and  that  the 
latter  only  necessarily  belongs  to  the  people  at  large,  or  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  either  civil  or  religious  liberty. 

If  ihe  appointment  of  a  parish  minister  were  suspended,  in 
like  manner,  on  the  suffrages  of  the  parishioners,  it  could  no 
longer  be  considered  as  an  invasion  of  their  ecclesiastical 
rights,  that  the  nomination  originated  with  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  ;  although  it  would  still  be  a  serious  evil,  that  the  right 
to  nominate  should  be  vested,  as  it  is,  in  persons  of  all  sorts  oi 
creed  and  character.  But  the  evil  inseparable  from  popular 
elections  in  the  Church  of  England,  is,  that  in  throwing  them 
open  to  the  parish,  irreligious  and  immoral  men  are  invited  to 
concur  in  the  election  of  a  Christian  pastor. 

The  evil  and  abuse  are  of  the  same  description,  differing 
only  in  degree,  when  a  Christian  church  is  brought  down 
to  a  level  with  a  mere  club  or  subscription  society,  by  con- 
ceding the  right  of  election  to  all  persons  choosing  to  hire  a 
pew  in  the  chapel.  On  this  point  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
citing  Mr.  fiinney's  remarks. 

*  A  churchy  as  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  is  a  voluntary  society 
of  holy  men.  These  men  are  contemplated  by  Independency  as 
conducting  their  own  affairs ;  and,  in  fact,  the  great  purpose  of  their 
association,  is,  that  they  may  possess  the  power  of  doing  this  inde^ 

*  Declaration  signed  by  Cranmer  and  the  other  Bishops  at  Wind- 
sor Castle. — Stiilingfieet's  Irenium,  Part  II.  ch.  vii.  §  2. 
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pmui0U^  ot  ih9$e  vAiOf  ^^l&er  atChristiaiB,  cannot  be  tegirded  a$ 
possessing  authority  to  legislate  for  them ;  or  who,  as  men  of  the 
world,  have  no  shadow  of  a  right,  even  to  whisper  their  wishes  or 
their  will,  in  the  business  of  a  kingdom  **  which  is  iwt  of  this  world." 
%ut,  this  fundamental  principle,  which  constitutes  the  very  *'  prop 
4md  pillar*'  of  rational  and  religious  dissent  from  established  churches, 
<8,  apparently,  fbrgotteft,  criminally  forgotten^  in  the  present  con- 
^ct  of  manv  tnd^ndent  societies.  Subscribers,  as  the^  are  called, 
**^pei»oiis  who  pay  so  wuoh  for  sittihgs  in  the  buildmg,  become 
^poasessed^  by  that  circumstance,  of  a  right  to  vote  in  one  oTthe  most 
4mportaat  transactions  of  a  church— 'the  choice  of  a  minister.  Thia 
is  as  ufiscriptural  ^as  any  established,  national  enormity.  It  is  true, 
the  church  m^y  often  meet  by  itself,  but  then,  it  knows  that,  in 

general,,  it  has  to  place  a  great  dependence  upon  the  support  of  th^ 
earers  fi^r  the  very  bene6t  respecting  which  it  is  met  to  consult; 
and  hence  this  christian  society  has  got  something  else  to  attend  to, 
liedd^s'the  simple  purpose  of  securing  a  pastor ;  and  this  something 
'dse  is  to  regard,  to  a  cert^  extent,  the  sympathies  and  aversion, 
Jfhe  taste  and  wishes  of  persons,  wlio,  whatever  may  be  their  cha- 
<raoter,  y^t,  peraevering  in  a  refaaal  to  make  a  public  profession  of 
Amiv  feith,  can  only  be  considered  by  a  churcn  as  unregenerated 
fnen.  What  can.  be  expected  from  this  f  But,  what  can  be  expected 
Dram  such  possessing,  as  they  often  do  in  eomnUttees  of  management, 
consequence  and  power?  What  but  heated  and  unhallowed  ani- 
mosities !  Christians  themselves  are  but  imperfectly  sanctified,  and 
there  is  quite  danger  enough  from  the  remains,  of  mdwellin^  sin  in 
dhem  ••  but  many  whom  they  permit  to  act  and  intermeddle  m  their 
affairs,  are  not  supposed  to  be  sanctified  at  all.  It  is  true,  many  in 
the  congregation  may  be  believers ;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  some  of 
■them  are  much  better  men  than  many  in  the  church,->-but,  the 
^greater  number  are  beliei^d,  both  by  tliemselves  and  others,  to  pos- 
sess no  preteDsions  whatever  to  actual  oonversion.  Now  this  depar- 
ture from  the  pure  and  elevated  principles  of  Independency,  is  one 
oreat  cause,  if  not  the  ^eaiest,  of  all  that  shades  and  conceals  the 
loveliness  of  its  image.  Hence  the  agitated  aspect  it  frequently 
assumes;  hence  the  supposed  deceitfulness  of  the  region  it  inhabits; 
bence  the  smoke,  and  dust,  and  volcanic  eruptions,  that  deform  and 
darken  the  purity  of  its  sky. 

*  I  do  not  enter  into  the  expediency  of  the  measure  adverted  to  : 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  I  take  theory  and  fact,  and  if,  when 
placed  in  contact  and  comparison,  the  coincidence  is  immensely 
wcomplete, — it  is  not  my  fault.  The  principle  of  expedience  is  not 
to  be  employed  to  subvert  the  fundamental  positions  of  reason  and 
religion.  If  it  be  found  that  Independency  cannot  possibly  exist 
without  this  upinatoral  ooalition,  why  then  the  argument  for  dissent 
is  at  an  end  ;  it  is  falsified  by  fact ;  and  it  becomes  us  to  return  to 
our  venerable  Mother,  humbly  acknowledging  our  schismatical  mis- 
take. *'  The  presumptuQus  mtermeddling  of  worldly,  unsanctifie'd 
spirits  with  ecclesiastical  concerns,  (as  it  has  been  observed  with  refe- 
rence to  thiavetyaubject,)  haslieen  Uie  source  of  almost  every  errar 
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m  doctrind^  Md  eoormity  in  j^nM^tice^  from  the  tim^  of  CMttaiftbi»r 
to  tbe  present  day.  NiM*  ib  dUsent  of  onicb  imf>ortanQe  ezoepi  aa it, 
affords €U0  antidote  to  this  evil.'' — Certaioly  not:  dieseqt  is  notbifig 
without  this  ;  it  is  itself  a  gte&t  evil,  unlem  it  secure  a  great  aood ;. 
and  that  good  is  the  preservation  to  christian  men  of  **  that  liberty 
ttith  ^BuMek  Christ  hoi  made  themfree*^ — a  liberty*  among  other  things, 
to  act  for  themselves,  unfettered  and  ancontroiled,  either  by  tbe 
assumption  of  ecclesiastical  authority  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  inters- 
ference,  on  the  other*  of  worldly  government  and  worldly  men.  But 
in  many  churches,  whose  speculative  construction  presupposes  tbe 
eirclusion  of  this  evil,  the  custom  to  which  we  refer  again  creates  it. 
If  our  principles  really  cannot  be  realized — cannot  be  acted  upon 
from  the  general  state  of  society  around  us  ; — if  our  theory  is  to  be 
bnly  a  delineation  in  a  book,  or  the  picture  of  an  <^  introductory 
discourse  ;*'— if  the  evils  from  which  we  profess  to  flee  still  follow  and 
must  follow  us  ; — why  then,  we  repeat,  let  us  return  at  once  to  the 
^stem  and  the  church  from  which  we  dissent,— -and  dissent,  as  it 
appears,  for  no  great  or  adequate  advantage. 

«  That  tbe  evil  to  which  we  adv^t,  is  tbe  very  thing  frsm  whioly 
we  profess   to  escape, — that  tbe  cause  of  independent  disorders^ 
whicn.is  here  regarded  as  the  greatest^  is  just  the  consequence  of  iu> 
aj^roach  to  the  state  of  that  community  from  which  we  profess  ta 
di^ent,  and  which  ridicules  or  reproaches  us  for  those  very  disordeos 
which  flow  from  an  improper  approximation  to  itself — ^this  may  be 
presumed,  I  think,  front!  a  circumstance  of  common  occurrence,  and 
df  profound  signifidancy.     It  is  notorious,  that,  at  those  times  when 
the  people  in  the  Establishment  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  what 
they  are,  by  possessing  the  power  to  choose  a  minister  for  themselves, 
scenes  occur,  fbr  more  disgraceful  and  disgusting  than  were  ever 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  Dissent.    Why  ts  this  ?     Why  is  it,  that 
that  very  Church,  which  looks  down  with  something  like  ciontempt  on 
our  disturbances,  can  so  far  surj^ass  us  at  times  in  tbe  nagnitude  and 
bitterness  of  its  own  ?     Why  is  it,  that  we  read  in  th^  ptU)lic  printst 
of  occurrences,  within  the  pale  of  the  National  Church,  which  far 
-  exceed  the  utmost  climax  of  con|;regational  confusion  ^    Why  ?   The 
reason  is  plain ;  tKerCt  the  parishioners  are  the  people,  and  as  such, 
or  as  pecuniary  subscribers  to  the  particular  service  in  question,  they 
have  a  right  to  vote  for  the  temporary  teacher,  without  any  regard  to 
a  profession  of  piety  at  all.    Hence,  the  consequence  is  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  excitement  and  contention  of  such  moral  ma- 
terials.   Now,  by  giving  to  the  congregation  in  a  dissenting  meeting-t 
house  censoquenee  and  powec^  dissentmgo  backagahi  to  wtiat  they 
«ay  they  have  left,-^-they  Mproounuite  to  the  nixed  and  workUy 
chaoRCter  of  the  Established  Church,  and,  of  course,  they  catch  the 
«0ntamination  of  its  evUs.    Hence,  however  strange  it  may  seem  to 
some,  it  is  true,  that  tbe  very  distractions  which  darken  the  aspect  of 
dissent  when  cursorily  compared  with  the  dignified  composure  of  *'  the 
Mother  o€  us  all,"  actually  arise  from  an  inconsistent  and  unconsti- 
tutional approach  to  that  Mother ^s  worldly  and  indiscriminate  indul- 
gence.   There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  frotn  this  circumstance  many 
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of  oor  moit  catamiUHiB  occurrences  arise ;  beiice,  theiocilftl  cKscutolMUP 
amongst  us  sometimes  sink  almost  to  a  IctcI  with  the  lour  brawls  of  a 
parish  vestry,  and  tbet:bo)ce  of  a  minister  resemblies  the  oontestecl 
canvas  for  an  episcopalian  lectureship.*    pp.  268'^274f. 

.  The  right  of  election,  then,  we  must  contend,  is  vested  in 
the  church  at  large,  and  the  church  exclusively.  Thisr,  how-^ 
ever,  does  not  preclude  a  discreet,  respectfulr  and  becoming 
deference  to  the  judgement  and  feelings  of  any  individual 
members  of  the  congregation,  if  such  there  be/  whose  acknow* 
ledged  wisdom  and  piety  entitle  them  to  be  consulted.  It 
may  be  that  they  do  not  willingly  exclude  themselves  from 
Christian  fellowship ; — that  the  fault  does  not  rest  witb  them* 
but  with  the  churcn  itself.  This  is  clearly  the  case  when  the 
terms  of  communion  are  schismatical  or  arbitrary.  And  even 
if  the  individual  be  withheld  from  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Church  by  insufficient  reasons,  still,  he  may  be  personally  en* 
titled  to  respectful  consideration  in  this  matter — not,  indeed, 
because  he  is  a  ten-shilling  or  a  ten -guinea  subscriber,  but 
because,  it  may  be,  his  opinion  deserves  to  weigh  with  thoae 
in  whom  the  right  of  election  is  legitimately  vested,  far  more* 
than  the  opinions  of  some  score  of  silly  members.  The  rights' 
of  the  church  are  not  to  be  contentiously, — ^we  were  going  to 
say,  insultingly  exercised.  It  ought  to  be  a  matter  (^  regret,- 
not  of  triumph,  if  there  are  in  the  congregation  persons  of 
respectability  and  apparent  piety,  who  are  excluded,  in  such  a^ 
case»  from  taking  an  ostensible  part  in  the  proceedings,  and, 
from  sanctioning  a  choice  in  which  they  are  not  less  interested 
than  the  members  themselves.  More  especially,  should  the* 
'  church'  form  a  minority  in  respect  to  numbers,  talent,  property^ 
and  (if  such  a  case  be  possible)  respectability,  the  exercise  oF 
this  right  of  choosing  a  pastor  for  the  congregation,  becomear 
so  invidious,  that  it  requires  to  be  very  prudeuUy  and  modestly 
managed;  otherwise  the  subscriber  may  be  led  to  think  that 
it  were  as  well  to  let  the  king,  the  bishop,  or  the  squire  choose 
for  him,  as  his  tailor  and  shoemaker. 

The  fact  is,  that  no  plan  or  system  can  be  unexceptionable, 
or  can  work  well,  so  long  as  Dissenting  churches  comprise  the 
minority  only  of  thpir  respective  congregations*  This  is  so 
unnatural,  and,  we  must  say,  so  disgraceful  a  state  of  things, 
to  whatsoever  causes  attributable,  that,  where  it  prevails,  evil 
must  ensue.  It  is  a  case  which-  was  never  cpntemplated  by  the 
Apostles ;  and  its  tendency  is  to  defeat  the  very  design  of  the 
institution  of  a  Christie  church.  For  what  are  the  ends  of 
such  an  institution,  but  to  exhibit  the  Christian  profession  in 
its  purity,  and  to  cherish  and  afford  scope  for  the  communioa 
of  saints  ?    In  order  to  this,  a  church  ohght  to  comprise  all 
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♦ho  afe  vifeffify,  m\  in  the  judgement  of  charity,  believers,    Tf 
ft  does  not,  the  line  of  separation  between  the  visiblie  church 
and  th^  world  becomes  nearly  as  uiidistinguishable  and  undis- 
tinguisfaing  in  a  Dissenting,  as  in  a  national  church  ; — with  this 
ifmportani  diffeifeiice  only,  thai,  in  the  one  case,  the  world  is 
ibdulgently  comprehended  within  the  pale,  while,  in  the  other, 
it  is  made  itself  to  comprehend  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
tisibie  church.    And  if  the  communion  of  saints,  instead  of 
being  enjoyed  exclusively  among  the  members  of  the  church, 
should  be  •  foutid  Subsisting  substantially  among  those  whom 
that  church  excludes,  wherever  the  fault  lies,  the  design  of 
such  Christian  association  becomes  so  far  nullified/  and  the 
iaducements  to  enter  the  saci'ed  enclosure  are  destroyed.    And 
the  evil  tends  to  propagate  itself.    The  force  of  example  ope- 
rates mor^  and  more  to  reconcile  well-disposed   and  serious* 
minded  ]>ersons  to  content  themselves  with  a  vague  profession 
and  a  life  long  neglect  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord^s  Supper; 
while  the  church  suffers,  not  merely  negatively  by  their  loss, 
but  positively  by  its  inevitable  deterioration.      A  Christian 
diu¥ch,  whether  it  exclude  the  faithful  disciple  of  Christ  from 
its  communion,  or  whether  its  communion  be  declined  by  men' 
of  acknowledged  piety,  whether  it  be  itself  intolerant,  or  from 
afly  cause  have  sunk  into  disesteem,  may  be  considered  as  in 
circumstances  highly  disadvantageous  alike  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  the  spiritual  interests  of  its  members.      A  moral 
stagnation,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  will  inevitably  ensue. 
SdbaU  churches  thus  shutf  up,  like  close  rootns,  have  heed  to  be 
well  ventilated » 

<  Btit  to  return  to  the  question  of  election.  Admitting  this 
right  to  reside  in  the  members  of  the  society,  and  in  no  others, 
still,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  how  far  this  right  extends,  and 
what  it  embraces.  There  must  be  a  previous  nomination.  Is 
that  to  be  the  result  of  mere  popular  suffrage  ?  Have  the  peo- 
ple the  right  and  power,  not  only  to  elect  by  their  votes,  but  to 
nominate  by  their  voice  ? 

'As  this  is  a  question  which  we  should  not  be  able  to  answer 
tO'the  sd^isfsiction  of  till  our  readers,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
wiA  affirming,  that  Independency  does  not  require  that  the 
r^y  should'  be  given  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  either  the  being  or  the  well-being,  the  liberty  or 
the  prosperity  of  Christian  cnurches,  that  we  should  hold,  as 
many  do»  tlie  right  of  every  church  to  call  upon  any  one  of  its 
metnbers  to  become  i  ts  Bertadt  or  its  chairnistn, — in  which  capacity 
alooe  tlie  minister  has  been  supposed  to  differ  from  the  other 
gtfMl  bislinren*  We  relldiiy  admit,  that  the  liberty  of  prophe- 
clf^'k'-Mttobe^^esttloted*  by  either  episcfopal,  presbyterian;  * 

^1.  XXVI.  N.  S.         "7      p      *■      »-  '  »-      J- 
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or  popular  ordination.  Ordination  always  respects  oflEice,  and 
to  preach  is  not  an  office,  but  a  function.  Whatever  restriC'' 
tions  prudence,  expediency,  and  the  discipline  of  *  the  Church 
may  impose  on  the  exercise  of  the  function  by  individuals  not 
invested  with  any  distinct  office  in  the  Church,  every  Christian 
man  is  at  liberty  to  teach  others,  who  has  the  opportunity  and 
the  ability  to  do  so, — whether  in  the  sabbath-school  or  m  the 
cottage.  He  no  more  requires  to  be  licensed  by.  ordination  to- 
preacn,  than  to  pray.  A  large  class  of  efficient  religious  in- 
structers,  comprising  the  students  in  our  colleges,  Sunday* 
school  teachers,  schoolmasters  and  others,  preach  or  teach 
without  auy  such  previous  designation. 

But  the  pastoral  office,  as  well  as  the  office  of  the  Evangelist 
or  Christian  missionaiy,  includes  much  more  than  this,  de«- 
manding  higher  qualifications  and  involving  higher  responsi* 
bilities  :  and  we  cannot  admit  that  the  call  or  suffrage  of  the^^ 
people  is  all  that  is  requisite  in  this  case.  We  conceive  that 
the  right  of  private  judgement  is  pushed  to  a  very  unreasonable 
length,  when  it  is  imagined  that  every  member  of  a  Christian 
society,  however  ignorant,  is  a  competent  judge  of  a  minister's- 
qualifications.  The  right  of  popular  election  involves  no  aiich 
absurdity  as  this.  That  right  has  not  for  its  object  the  iaduU 
gence  of  individual  caprice,  but  the  protection  of  the  churches 
of  Christ  at  large  against  papal  or  secular  domination.  It  is 
less  as  a  personal,  than  as  a. collective  right,  that  it  is  valuable- 
It  was  never  imagined  by  our  forefathers,  that  every  good 
woman  in  the  church  was  to  be  called  upon  for  her  opinion 
whether  Mr.  A.  was  a  good  preacher  and  made  good  sermons^ 
whether  he  was  too  high  or  too  low  in  doctrine,  too  legal  or  t09  . 
argumentative;  that  the  Teacher  should  thus  submit  to  bf 
taught  ;-r-that  the  candidate  should  be  placed  at  the  bar  of  tha 
church  as  a  petitioner  or  as  a  criminal,  and  that  the  choice  of  a 
pastor  should  be  a  species  of  Saturaalia  in  the  church.  Most 
pernicious  in  its  tendency  is  the  delusion  which  the  members  of 
churches  are  suffered  to  labour  under  in  this  respect ;  and  what 
is  the  consequence?'  Mr.  James  uses  stronger  language,  per-* 
haps,  than  the  fact  warrants,  but  there  are  too  many  cases  to 
which  it  applies,  when  he  says :  *  The  choice  of  a  successoir , 
*  (on  the  removal  of  a  minister)  always  brings  on  a  crisis  in  the 
'  history  of  the  church.'    Mr.  Binney  says : 

<  The  power  of  choosing  a  minister  produces  a  feeling  unfavourable 
to  religious  result,  as  it  leads  all,  in  some  degree,  to  listen  rather  as 
judges  than  disciples.  At  certain  periods  this  is  essential ;  but,  in  th^ 
minds  of  many,  the  feeling  frequently  continues ;  it  is  too  congenial 
to  the  dominant  propensity  of  human  nature  to  be  readily  relinquuMl ; 
^-hence  often  a  vanety  of  evils ;  hence,  the  rude  remarksy  the,vulgMr 
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lapertinsDoeof  Mine  of  all  ranks  and  both  sexes ;  hence^  the  general 
cuftOHi  of  regarding  hcfn  a  thing  is  said»  rather  than  the  thing  itself^ 
4boiigh  the  most  momentous  within  the  compass  of  thought.  With 
the  consciousness  of  a  minister  as  *'  their  servant/or  ChrUt^s  sakcf** 
many  are  disposed  to  think  him  such  for  their  ovm^  and  to  occasion 
disorder  by  unreasonable  demands  on  his  time,  attention,  and  docilHj/. 
The  freedom  from  priestly  domination,  laid  as  the  basis  of  the  system, 
will  excite,  at  times,  such  a  feeling  of  independence,  as  will  expand 
into  something  like  popular  tyranny.  ^  Sensitive  to  encroachment^ 
some  will  discover  it  where  none  was  desired,  and  oppose  themselves 
to  Uie  fnoral  authority  of  virtue  and  wisdom ;  and  others,  or  the 
same,  from  the  like  principle,  will  seem  to  think  it  inconsistent  with 
liberty  to  bow  even  to  truth  itself ;  as  some  republicans  are  observed 
to  be' domestic  despots,  appearing  to  think  it  an  oblivion  of  principle 
to  acknowledge  the  sway  of  filial  or  conjugal  love.  The  influence  of 
intelligence,  it  was  said^  was  legitimate,  but  there  are  kinds  of  influence 
any  thing  but  this;  there  is  a  nameless  something,  which  seems  pos* 
sessed  of  the  most  contradictory  attributes ; — while  the  Uyoe  of  it, 
aflfords  the  philosopher  the  most  direct  scriptural  reply  to  the  question, 
^  whence  cometh  eoil  ?*' — the  possession  of  it,  seems,  by  common  con- 
sent, to  render  worthlessness  and  folly  respectable ;  it  can  attach 
authority  and  distinction  to  weakness,  and  elevate  into  eloquence  un« 
mitigatra  absurdity.  **  The  best  of  men  are  but  men  at  the  best  f^ 
systems  the  most  perfect  may  excite  feelings  and  prompt  conduct, 
much  to  be  deplored,  in  those  frail  beings  who  hardly  know  how  to 
appreciate  their  perfection ;  hence,  many  of  the  evils  we  lament^  and 
manv  inconsistencies  almost  too  palpable  to  b&  believed :  a  society  of 
equal  brethren^  subject  to  the  capriciousness  and  tyranny  of  one  man  ; 
— a  fraternity  of  christian  brethren  divided  into  petty  factions  by  the 
feuds  and  jealousies  of  opposite  pillars ; — an  independent  expounder 
of  God's  word,  subject  to  the  insults  of  captious  criticism; — and  a 
holy,  devoted  minister,  tortured  under  the  fangs  of  that  worst  of  all 
oossible  personifications  of  Heresy  and  Antichrist— -a  haughty,  un* 
leding,  dominant  deacon  P 

The  latter  part  of  this  paragraph  touches  upon  points  to  wbicb 
we  shall  advert  hereafter.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Morell  was  an- 
noyed beyoad  all  endurance  by  the  impertinence  of  the ,  mem-: 
bers  of  tne  Exeter  congregation  and  tne  vexatious  opposition 
oJT  one  dominant  individual.  His  ordination,  he  veas  told,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  defer  for  nine  months  or  more, — during 
which,  of  course,  he  was  to  consider  himself  as  on  probation ; — 
a  most  delightful  predicament  for  a  man  anxious  to  acquit  him- 
self of  the  faithful  and  independent  discharge  of  the  pastoral 
office.  *  Nor  could  it  render  the  labours  of  the  pulpit  very 
'  easy  and  delightful/  remarks  Mr.  Morell's  father  to  his  Bio- 
grapher, 

^  to  be  favoured  with  a  never*ending  succession  of  firiendly  visiters* 
recommending  himi  at  one  time,  to  alter  completely  his  style  of  com- 
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poslftioB,  at  anotber,  to  avoid  cercahi  phrases^  wiridi,  tiioagb  Jutt  4^ 
jthemsdvesy  might  be  deemed  objectionaUe ;  at  aoocher,  €0  be  lesft 
argumentatiye ;  at  another^  to  be  more  ferv^ity  or  more  solemn,  dt 
toore  practical  in  his  applications.  Truly^  1  wonder  not  at  the  ex- 
treme depression  of  his  spirits  which  overwhelmed  him,  which  unfitted 
\amt  in  his  own  estunation,  for  the  duties  of  the  pdpit,  and  which  b^ 
trayed  kself,  without  his  stau'nj^  the  cause,  jn  evejry  letter  he  wrote.* 

p.  14^. 

Ifthisbein4ependency,  ^e  bad  almost  s^id^  let  itpera^ 
But»  Ia  tjut)!,  sudi  a  sy^j^em  is  jdoomed,  >wtth^t  any  eamnuna- 
jdon  of  0W8«  to  mm&s  under  the  moral  bU^t  which  iies 
seized  upon  it.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Moreil  was  rendered,  ak 
he  says,  by  seeing  and  feeling  so  much  of  the  evils  of  a  '  vul- 
*  gar  democracy,'  almost  disaffected  to  the  system.  But  he 
adds,  with  a  good  sense  and  Ghrislian  feeling  that  will  ^erv^ 
to  illustrate  his  character : 

'  Independency  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  nondescript  ano« 
maly  which  bears  Its  name  at  Castle-street ;  for  the  constitution  of  that 
place  is  as  opposed  to  our  real  principles,  as  these  prindples  are  to 
the  nationid  church.  Our  grand  fundamental  iaws  are,  that  since 
religion  is  a  perMmal  thing,  and  since  we  are  responsible  both  ^  out 
bel^f  and  practice  to  God  alome,  we  dedme  the  interference  of  any 
human  authority,  and  worship  God  witii  those  forms,  and  after  that 
manner,  which  conscience  dictates ;— that  a  number  of  faithful  men 
who  voluntarily  associate  together  fpr  purposes  of  mutual  edification, 
partakii^  of  the  symbds  of  a  Scour's  dying  love,  constitute  a 
church  of  Christ  ;---that  sudi  companions  of  the  faithful,  holding 
allegiance  only  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  cannot  be  com* 
tnanded  by  any  human  power  eiUier  in  matters  of  doctrine  or  cere^ 
mony; — that  since  their  union  was  voluntary,  and  6>r  purposes  of 
mutual  edification,  they  hdid  within  their  own  hands  the  power  of 
exduding  from  their  sodety  any  members  by  whom  the  rdlgious 
welfare  of  the  entire  body  is  injured,  of  refusing  admission  to  any 
with  whom  they  cannot  harmonize,  and  of  receiving  into  their  com- 
munion those  who  may  help  and  further  their  religious  prosperity  ; 
— that,  on  the  same  grounds,  the  assembled  church  have  the  right  of 
electing  their  own  pastor,  that  the  minority  are  bound  peaceably  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  nmjority,  and  that  any  dissensions  and  sepa^ 
rations  on  this  ground  are  decidedly  sinful,  bringing  upon  the  con* 
sciences  of  such  factious  individuals  the  guilt  of  an  unrighteous 
schism.  These,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  sul^eqt,  are  the  grand 
principles  on  which  our  churches  arp  founded ;  at  le^t,  they  are  my 
principles,  and  the  more  I  have  reflected,  the  qaore  convinced  do  { 
become  that  they  are  both  rational  and  scriptural,  congenial  with 
apostolic  practice,  and  in  unbon  with  the  spirit  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity.   These  are  the  reasons  why  I  am  a  dissenter/    pp.  279 81. 

If,  however,  tljie  people  be  not  competent  to  exeicise  the 
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of  triers,  by  what,  it  ttisqr  be  riaid,  is  their  voice  or  vof^ 
to  be  guided  ?  bur  retrfy  would  be,  by  the  evidence  laid  be- 
fore them,  tjiat  the  individual  nominated  to  be  their  pastor,  i& 
properly  qualified  by  his  attainments,  piety,  and  moral  cha- 
racter tor  the  sacred  oflSce.  On  this  point,  they  cannot  well  be 
too  strict  or  too  inquisitive  ;  whereas  it  is  notorious,  that,  in 
many  cases,  where  there  prevails  a  fastidious  arid  captious 
spirit  with  regard  to  the  services  of  the  pulpit,  there  exists  A 
scandalous  negligetoce  in  ascertaining  the  real  character  of  the 
individual,  now  could  it  possibly  happen,  that  a  ministet* 
leaving  a  station  in  debt  or  under  charges  of  a  more  criminal 
nature,  should  be  able  to  preach  himself  into  the  good  graced 
of  another  church,  and  to  become  their  pastor,  were  it  not 
that  some  persons  are  less  particular  in  ascertaining  the  cha^ 
racter  of  their  minister,  than  that  of  their  cook,  or  butler,  or 
warehouseman  ?  Such  cases  have  occarred ;  and  though, 
iJiank  God,  they  are  rare,  they  are  suflScient  to  sh^wthat  some- 
thing is  amiss  in  our  practice. 

We  say,  then,  that  the  nomination  or  recommendation  of  & 
pastor  to  a  Christian  church,  ought  both  to  precede  and  to 
guide  the  public  suffrage,  and  that  the  members  of  the  church 
are  not  to  be  so  much  asked  for  their  opinions,  as  required  to 
signify  their  will, — whether  they  will  concur  in  accepting  the 

?arty  so  recommended  to  their  choice  in  the  character  of  thdir 
'eacher.  Friend,  and  Guide,  and  will  pledge  themselves  to 
honour  and  support  him  as  such.  Let  them  be  called  upoti  to 
exercise  their  good  sense,  not  in  criticisirig  his  sermons,  but  in* 
judging  of  the  testimony  borne  to  his  character  and  quaKticd- 
tions.  Let  them  be  taught  to  distrust  their  own  judgement; 
and  to  stand  less  on  their  likings  and  dislikings,  without 
neglecting  their  duty  or  foregoing  their  rights.  If  it  be 
attempted  to  force  upon  them  a  mem  of  heretical  doctrine 
or  doubtful  character,  let  them  .be  taught  to  unite  as  one 
man,  to  drive  him  from  the  sanctuary ;  t)Ut  let  them  not  bet 
suffered  to  abuse  their  birthright  as  Christian  freemen  ami 
Protestants,  by  substituting  for  either  sacerdotal  or  Erastiaii 
tyratmy,  a  vulgar,  wrangling,  factious  democrfecy.  ' 

But  by  whom,  it  may  be  ssdd,  is  the  right  of  nomination  to 
be  exercised  ?  We  recognise  no  apostolic  order,  no  archie- 
piscopacy,  no  oligarchy  under  the  modest  name  of  Conference,' 
HO  Boardf,  no  Bench.  This  is  true,  but  still,  all  the  pow6r  of 
nomination  we  are  diisposed  to  contend  for,  as  requisite  in  the 
first  instance,  might  be  exercised,  without  any  assumption  of 
authority,  by  such  ministers,  or  others,  as  might  be  applied  to 
by  a  destitute  church  for  their  recommendation  and  advice;. 
We  have  no  apprehension  that  any  voluntary  deference  v^hich 
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a  Christian  society  might  pay,  in  thid  res)>eot,  to  neighbour' 
ing  ministers  or  heads  of  colleges,  would  lead  to  a  compromise 
of  their  independence.  Such  nomination  in  many  qases  does 
virtually  take  place ;  and  much  inconvenience  and  disorder 
might  be  obviated,  were  churches  to  exercise  over  each  other, 
under  such  circumstances,  an  affectionate  superintendency. 
A  recommendation  coming  from  a  minister  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  the  congregation,  as  well 
as  with  the  character  of  the  candidate,  and  personally  re- 
spected and  beloved,  would  naturally  have  peculiar  weight 
with  the  members  at  large ;  and  though  it  would  not  super- 
sede their  right  of  election,  either  collectively  or  individually, 
it  might  often  save  them  from  a  mistaken  choice,  or  from 
having  recourse  to  less  open,  direct,  and'  eligible  means  of 

Erocuring  a  supply  or  a  settled  pastor.    In  fact,  instead  oC 
ear-say  or  chance  nominations,  awkward  applications  from 
^candidates,  or  secret  cabals,  we  would  have  this  introductory 

£art  of  the  business  so  managed — and  we  think  it  easily  might 
e — a^  that  no  danger  of  dispute  and  wrangling  could  arise 
from  the  definitive  decision  being  left  to  the  voice  of  the 
chu:*cb. 

'  In  an  Independent  Church,*  says  Mr.  Binney,  '  the  peopk 
^  possess  the  power  of  conducting  all  the  affairs  of  that 
'  church ;  the  government  of  the  little  community  is  essentially 
'  popular  and  democratic ;  the  union  of  members  is  a  union  of 
•  equals.*  He  adds :  '  The  theory  is  beautiful  as  a  speculation, 
'  and  it  would  be  equally  so  in  fact,  if  men  were  equally  perfect 
'  with  the  system  itself.'  Admitting  Mr.  Binney's  description 
of  the  theory  of  Independency  to  be  correct,  we  need  go  no 
further  for  proof  that  an  Independent  church  is  not  a  Scriptu- 
ral church  ;  and  he  has  unconsciously  pronounced  a  condem- 
nation on  the  system.  The  institutions  of  Christ  are  not  Uto- 
pian speculations :  they  are  adapted  for  the  edification  and 
preservation  of  his  Church  as  consisting  of  believing  men,  but 
men  of  like  passions  and  infirmities  with  other  men.  Aiid  if 
Independency  must  be  built  up  on  the  ruins  of  common  sense, 
it  has  nothing  in  unison  with  the  institutions  of  Divine  wis- 
dom.   But  let  us  examine  these  positions. 

'  The  union  of  members  is  a  union  of  equals/  This  holds 
true,  properly  understood,  not  of  an  Independent  church  only, 
but  of  every  religious  society, — of  the  whole  Visible  Church. 
There  is  "  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,"  one  salvation,  one 
h^ven ; — and  rich  and  poor,  peer  and  peasant,  the  philosopher 
and  the  clown,  all  "  meet  together"  m  the  house  of  God  as 
fellow-men,  fellow-sinners,  and,  if  converted  men,  as  brethren. 
But  neither  the  New  Testament  nor  the  theory  of  Indepen- 
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dettcy,  in  any  other  point  of  view,  cancels  or  required  the  ^om* 
promise  of  civil  distinctions. 

*  The  government  of  the  little  community  is  essentially  po- 
'  pular  and  democratic'  If  so,  it  is  not  the  government  of 
Christ's  Church,  which  is  essentially  spiritual  and  theocratic. 
What !  Is  God's  minister  the  creature  of  a  democracy  ?  One 
would  imagine  from  this,  that  an  Independent  minister  is  a 
sort  of  hireling,  annually  chosen,  dismissable  at  will,  and 
whose  functions  and  office  are  alike  determinable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  ruling  mob.  It  is  not  Mr.  Binney's  intention 
to  convey  such  an  idea  as  this  ;  but  his  incorrect  language  af- 
fords countenance  to  a  most  mistaken  and  injurious  view  of 
Independency.  How  can  that  be  an  essentially  popular  and 
democratic  government,  which  excludes  all  popular  legislation, 
and  confides  the  administration  of  rule  to  a  permanent  officer 
in  whom  is  recognised  a  higher  authority  than  any  which  the 
people  can  confer? 

^  The  people  have  the  power  of  conducting  all  the  affairs 
*  of  the  Church.'  And  so  have  the  people  of  England  the 
power  of  conducting  all  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  In  either 
case,  if  the  assertion  be  meant  to  refer  to  foreign  assistance,  it 
is  correct.  Ours  is  an  independent  nation,  and  we  slory  in 
our  independency,  as  Britons.  But  if  it  be  meant,  that '  the 
people,'  in  an  independent  church,  have  power  to  conduct 
their  own  affairs,  not  only  independently  of  foreign  assistance, 
but  irrespectively  of  all  organization  and  government,  we  must 
say  that  the  theory  is  any  thing  but  beautiful,  and  that  the 
fact  is  otherwise. 

The^  affairs  of  the  church  are,  public  worship,  religious  dis- 
cipline, the  admission  of  new  members,  the  providing  of  funds' 
for  the  support  of  the  minister  and  the  disbursement  of  ex- 
penses, and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  What  part  of  these  afiairs, 
we  beg  to  ask,  are  conducted  by  the  people  ?  Public  worship 
is  conducted  by  the  minister  and  the  clerk  or  choir ;  and  the 
people  have  not  quite  So  much  to  do  with  the  conducting  of 
the  service  as  in  the  Established  Church.  Religious  discipline' 
can  be  maintained  only  through  the  medium  of  the  pastor,  and 
it  is  only  in  extreme  cases  that  the  people  are  called  upon  to; 
c<»icur,  as  in  the  sentence  of  suspension  .or  exclusion.  Tne  ad- 
mission of  members  always  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  result  of  nomi- 
nation and  private  conference  and  inquiry,  conducted  by  the 
piaster  and  tne  deacons  or  other  chosen  members.  All  other 
affairs  are  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  deacons.  And 
though  not  only  the  members  are  consulted,  but,  of  necessity, 
sometimes,  the  subscribers  also,  especially  when  matters  of 
finance  are  concerned,  we  have  generally  found  Idiat,  ip  Iode«!;. 
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pendenl  cburcbe^,  as  in  other  communiti^b,  ^  f be  few  ^pp^M; 
*  and  the  many  obey.* 

We  know  no^  however^  what  sort  of  Independent  cbuitebes 
there  may  be  in  the  West  of  England'.  Mr.  Binney  seems  to 
represent  them  aln^st  as  so  many  debating  societies. 

•  The  voice  of  the  society  decides  every  thing,  for  to  it  every^  thing 
is  referred :  any  necesgary^  or  supposed  necessary  measure,  is  pro- 
posed and  discussed ;  each  member  is  at  liberty  to  express  his  opi- 
nion ;  the  majority  determines  the  matter,  their  opinion  being  consi- 
dered as  the  expression  of  the  collective  judgement  of  the  church/ 

This  description  will  just  as  aptly  apply  to  a  parish  vestry* 
meeting  or  to  any  other  open  committee.    Of  course.  Indepen- 
dent churahes  must,  on  oe^rtain  occasions^  have  business  to. 
transact,  which  can  be  conducted  in  no  other  manner ;  they 
Iiave,    however,  their  Qhairman  and  his  church -wardens,  the 
deacons.    So  far,  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  in  this  ao« 
count  peeuliarly  characteristio  of  Independency.     Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian  churches  proceed  in  a  similar  way.     The* 
practice,  however,  of  proposing  and  discussing  every  measure 
m  full  church-meeting,  is  assuredly  not  common  to  all  Inde- 
pendent churches,  nor  does  it  form  any  essential  part  of  the 
system.    In  our  opinion,  it  is  neither  recommended  by  its  wis- 
dom, nor  justified  by  Scripture  precedent,  nor  conducive  to  the 
peace  or  edification  of  the  body.    What  were  '  the  seven' 
whose  appointment  is  recorded  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Acts^ 
but  a  committee;  strictly  and  literally  such,  for  the  conducting 
of  the  daily  ministration?    What  are    Dissenting    deacons,, 
whose  appointment  is  generally  rested  on  this  preoedent,  but  a 
qoom^ttee  ?    A  great  part  of  the  details  of  church  matters- 
must  b^  confided  to  their  management ;  and  we  have  reason  to* 
think»  that,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  their  powers  are,  if  any 
thing,  too  extensive  and  absolute,  rather  than,  too  circum- 
scribed.   We  can  positively  assert  at  all  events,  that  we  have 
known  deacons  actually  order  the  tiling  of  the  conventicle  te- 
be,repaired«  a  new  pew  to  be  fitted  up,  an  old  cushion  to  be 
replaced,  bills  to  be  paid,  a  poor  member  to  be  relieved,  and  * 
qther  ecclesiastical  arrangements,  without  any  reference  to  tite 
bc^y  corporate,  or  giving  a  single  brother  opportunity  to  ex*  • 
pijess  his  opinion  !    On'tiie  other  I^and,  we  have  heard  of  mftt^"^ 
t^rs  being  brought  before  a  society,.and  discussed,  which  Coin^Nr 
mon  prl;ld^nc^  and  common  sense  might  have  led  the  '  people'' 
t^  d.evolve  upon  their  officers,  or  which  even  those  might  have 
been  ''  set  to  judge*'  an^  deoide,  who  were  ^  of  least  esteem  \xk 
**  the  church.^    But  we  must  protest  against  makii^  Inder* . 
pi&qdepcy  sinswerable  for  imprudenoies  and  foUies  of  tbifr  derv; 
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MitplioD.  Dissenling  churches  were  never  designed  to  be 
made  theatres  of  discussion  and  debate.  A  church  may  be 
considered  as  a  sort  of  open  committee;  and  every  one  who 
has  had  the  least  experience*  well  knows  bow  ill  adapted  such 
a  body  is  to  entertain  discussions  or  to  transact  business.  The 
only  prudent  or  practicable  method  of  determining  matters  of 
detail,  or  such  as  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  debate,  is  by  means 
of  a  snb-committee  deputed  and  chosen  by  the  general  body. 
The  term  committee  nas  not  found  its  way  into  our  religious 
nomenclature;  but  the  practice  extensively  prevails.  Where 
Aere  is  the  proper  number  of  deacons,  they  form,  in  fact,  a 
standing  committee.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  they  must  in  all  cases  be  the  only  proper  persoiis 
to  have  matters  of  business  referred  to  their  decision  or 
management.* 

Aoa  now  once  more  to  advert  to  the  choice  of  a  pastor,  it 
may  be  submitted,  whether  many  of  the  evils  complained  of 
might  not  be  obviated,  by  devolving  the  preliminary  steps  and 
the  necessary  inquiries  on  some  three  or  tour  or  more  members 
roecially  entrusted  with  the  business.  It  might  be  that,  by 
mis  means,  die  jealous  spirit  of  franchise  might  find  gratifica- 
tion and  vent  in  the  choice  of  such  committee,  before  the  final 
appeal  came  to  be  made  to  the  bod^,  by  which  the  appointment 
must  be  ratified.  The  representative  principle  is. an  admirable 
one  for  preventing  the  collision  of  great  bodies,  and  it  admits 
of  being  very  usefully  applied  in  the  smallest  communities. 

The  causes  to  which  the  '  evils  of  Independency*  are  attri- 
1>iitable,  are  classed  by  Mr.  Binney  under  four  heads :  '  doc- 
^  trinal  extravagance ;  absurd  expectations ;  departure  from  the 
'  |»inciple6  of  the  system ;  and  the  nature  of  the  system  itsdf.' 
In  the  above  remarks,  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  ihm 
last-mentioned  cause  is  not  fairly  and  truly  set  down  as  the 
source  of  the  evils  ascribed  to  it,  but  that  they  class  under  the 
thkd  head;  to  which,  did  our  limits  admit,  we  should  be  able 
lo  add  fuither  illustrations.    The  first  and  second  of  these 


*  Mr*  JameSy  in  his  Church-member's  Guide,  remarks  that,  *  in 
'  soma  cases,  the  unscriptural  pltai  of  committees  has  been  resorted 
^  IQ^  that  the  tyranny  of  lord-deacons  might  be  avoided.'  It  may  be 
yresosaed  that  he  refers  to  committees  chosen  from  persons  not 
members  of  the  church ;  otherwise,  the  plan  would  not  easOv  be 
shewn  to  .be  unscriptural,  although  that  condemnation  applies  m  aH 
its  ftnct  to  the  case  he  describes,  that  of  a  deacon  who  is  at  once 
*  die  patron  of  the  living,  the  bible  of  the  miniiter,  and  the  wolf  of  the 
^  lock/  Can  that  be  a  <  popular  and  democratic'  system  wl^di 
siHte  of  such  tilings  e 
Vqu  XXVI-ltS.  G 
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Qigiuses,  Mr.  feinney  has  treated  of  at  some  length,  artd  many 
o/ his  observations  are  very  forcible  and  important.  By  d0e** 
trinal  extravagance,  the  antinomian  pestilence  is  chiefly  in^ 
tended,  which  assuredly  is  not  endemic  m  Independent  churches 
only. 

;  *  Wherever  it  appears,  the  angel  of  peace  departs.  Fostered  by 
perversions  of  scripture,  and  indulgeht  to  human  depravity,  it  begiiili 
by  libelling  God,  add  ends  in  corrupting  man.  Witnout  irttellect^  it 
cannot  be  convinced ;  without  feeling,  It  cannot  be  mortified ;  wiib 
nothing  to  Team,  instruction  is  unnecessary  ;  with  nothing  to  do^  «Kh 
Hdrtatiobs  are  absurd ;  with  oialignant  selfishness:,  it  delights  in  dimi-i 
nishmg  the  number  of  the  redeemed ;  and  without  the  capacity  of 
benevolent  desire,  it  surveys  the  wreck  of  the  reprobate  with  savage 
datisfkction.  It  has  nothiiig  to  hope,  for  all  is  attained ;  it  has  nothing 
to  fear,  for  sin  is  harmless :  eternally  elected,  anxiety  is  guilt ;  eter- 
BaUy  sanctified,  contamination  is  impossible : — it  first  abuses  an  eter- 
)m1  truth,  and  t|ien  subsists  by  an  eternal  lie.'    p.  214*. 

This  is  not  morb  strong  than  true,  but  it  is  d  strength  bor-» 
dering  oh  a  strain,  and  the  preceding  paragraph  is  in  very  bad 
taste.  Mr.  Binney  may  become  a  very  good  writer,  if  he  do  not 
aim  at  being  a  fine  one,  or  permit  Us  pen  to  rwii  at  raodom*. 

Under  tbe^clad  t)f  *  absnrd  expectations/  occur  the  following 
judicious  remarks. 

*  The  faci  is,  in  our  rel^ous  comismnity  two  evik  ere  often  cottP- 
mitted,  both  unfavourable  to  the  ^eacber,  the  cotikbined  eS^t  of 
which  he  is  compelled  frequently  td  feel,  which  of  course  incrcteUles 
and  exasperate  the  influence  of  eaeh-z-^--^^^  mre  .preposterously  «n- 
'Coui^aged  to  predch,  and  then  they  4re  insulted  for  nfot  being  tnen.-^^ 
The  &oti  of  Mmy,  <*  toxokom  the  spifit  %oiu  given  tdthmt  measure^! 
began  at  the  nge  of  thirty  his  public  career  :  the  sons  pjF  the  nine^ 
teenth  century  can  commence,  soon  after  passing  the  mmety  of  tfie 
period p  The  example  is  not  Introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ins2st{b^ 
00  its  literal  imitatioD,  as  that  would  be  iaipossible  ;  but  surely  fif^m 
its  spirit^  soraething  might  be  learned  by  teachers  tfaen^selv^ ;  #Mfi^, 
from  the  facts  of  every- day  existence, — ^tbe  unaltetable  cotiihife^  <df 
inau  and  nature T  a  people  might  leafD,  if  ibey  Would,  what,  tot  ^. 
pect  with  propriety  from  the  ineKperienced  and  the  young.---A  very 
youthfd  mimster  cannot  be  ^  ^^  tried**  and  mature  character;  to 
insult  him  for  immaturity,  is  irr^ibhaf  ind  cruel ;  to  Wt2t  Wiib  &n- 
did  confidence,  will  at  once  be  bbhev6lbtit  kbd  wise; — be^  to-  {hbiA 
In  insinuadqg,  as  is  frequently  dbhe,  a  nece^ityfbr  Ao  taj^yriflrattcfe 
of  personal  acquaintance  with  certain  pecdliantios  of  f^M^fu^^i^Hi, 
t  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  on  &e  known  and  acknoWledgied  ptin- 
ciples  of  human  nature,  will  lead,  in  some  eases  16  desigrie^,  md  in 
btliers  to  unconscious,  hypocrisy.*    pp.  238,  9. 

*•  ^'^e'sbril  mak^  room  for  .one  moce  paxagraphf :  '.  ^ !.!  • 

'  The  extensive  public  engagements  of  m^oy 
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14  greatly  injurious,  I  am  persuaded,  to  their  persoual  Iiappines^  theif 
ppblic  reputation}  and,  what  is  of  most  importance,  their  solid  pas- 
toral utility.     The  iSrst  suffers,  by  their  subsequent  and  rational  ti- ' 
gret,    in  discovering  the  grand  error  which  prevented  their  previous 
attainment,  of  what,  now,  can  never  be  attained : — ;the  second,  by ' 
t|ie  vicious  and  tumid  style  which  immature  minds  generally  con- 
tract, and  which,  by  remaining  immature,  they  never  relinquish  :-p- 
and  the  third,  the  most  disastrous  of  all,  by  what  the  reader  most 
]&ely  has  fre(|uently  observed.    The  young  man  acquires  a  mode  pf 
preaching,  suited,  perhaps,   to  teipporary  attraction,  but  f^-  fromi 
being  adapted  to  permanent  advantage ;  it  conveys  nothing ;  it  ex- 
cites, but  does  not  instruct ;  the  people  assemble  to^hear,  not  to  learn  ^ 
aii4  ^hey  retire,  to  judge  the  preacher,  but  not  themselves.    The  in- 
fluence in  such  a  case  is  reciprocal,  and  on  both,  bad ;  the  taste  of 
the  audience  is  diverted  from  what  is  nutritious  to  what  is  stimulating; 
and  instead  of  hearing  in  the  desk  the  simplie  solemnity  of  earnestness 
and  truth,  you  observe  the  criminal  display  of  rhetorical  o6ectatipa. 
No  one  need  hesitate  to  affirm,  that,  the  cominonneas  of  such  facts, 
by  excU^^ing  from  the   church  apostolic  instruction,  and   by  pro- 
ducing in  the  world  a  sentiment  of  contempt,  b  most  deeply  lojurious 
to  solid  and  permanent  ministerial  success. 

'  It  is  dreadful  to  observe,  under  such  circumstances,  with  what 
sentiments  a  congregation  of  sinful  beings  will  habitually  assemble  ;-^ 
the  preacher — the  sermon — is  the  grand  attraction.  The  social  wor- 
ship of  the  Great  Supreme— the  most  sublime  engagement  of  ear&h 
or  heaven— appears  but  a  secondary  purpose ; — die  hearing  of  Holy 
Scripture^  seems  like  a  necessary*  but  tedious  delay  ; — the  fea^t  to 
be  furnished  by  the  preacher  absorbs  ^11  alien t ton,  and  afterwards 
affords  a  topic  for  the  tongue.  And  what  renders  it  dangerous  to 
li^nsure  such  proceedings,  is  the  fact,  that  this  sokmn  fimu£emen( 
pvolves  a  deep  deception,  which  both  parties  unconsciously  practise 
pn  themselves.  The  incessant  readiness  to  hear,  thougti  m  fact  it 
arise  from  no  such  principle,  is  yet  regarded  as  a  proof  of  spirttual 
vitality  and  the  love  of  Christian  ordinances :  and  the  incessant 
readiness  to  preach  has  such  an  appearance  of  fervid  and  active  zeal, 
A^t  to  suspect  it,  is  like  a  voluntary  surrender  of  your  own  daito:  t9 
conversion,  although^  all  the  time,  it  is  nothing  in  the.  world  tf^l  ft 
particular  fonn  of  the  worst  of  weaknesses.^    pp.  169-rrfi* 

BJr.  Jay,  we  believe,  has  somewhere  ventured  to  say,  that' he 

j^ever  knew  the  pews  to  be  in  fault  where  the  pulpit  had  not  been 

-  jfe  bkme^    The  people  require  ito  be  better  taught ;  for,  after 

allyMr.Binney's  tour  causes  of  the  evils  of  Dissent  resolve  them- 

^elyes  into  one — ignorance;  ignorance pf Scripture,  ignorance 

fi(  th^  principles  of  Christianity  and  the  grounds  of  moral  obli* 

g^on,  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  Dissent,  and  ignorance 

pf  ti^emselve^.    And  how  can  this  be  remedied  but  by  effective 

re^pus  in^JruQt^pn  ?      The    preacher  whose    object    is  to 

>jl^^l^e  mep^'^  cannot  be  the  faithful  '•servant  bf  Christ.* ' 

G  2 
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If  he  ^  reprove,  "rebuke,  exhort,*'  he  will  have  need  of  mtiefa 
*'  long-suffering  ;*'  for,  in  every  church,  there  are  those  "  who 
will  not  endure  sound  doctrine/*  But,  were  due  pains  taken, 
on  proper  occasions,  to  instruct  the  people  generally  on  all 
.points  of  Christian  duty,  social  as  well  as  personal,  including 
vtbe.  subject  of  Christian  institutions,  the  nature  of  the  pastord. 
relation,  and  the  grounds  of  Protestantism,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  {Dissenting  churches 
would  be  far  less  liable  to  interruption  or  decline. 


Art  IX.    Arvendel ;   or  Sketches  of  Italy  and  Switzerland*    Svo. 
pp.  124«.    Price  Ss.  6d.    London.    1826. 

^T^HESE  sketches  bear  the  stamp  of  an  elegant  and  elevated 
-^  mind,  and  they  have  the  charm  of  piety  superadded  to  all 
the  interest  of  poetry.  We  speak  of  the  prose  sketches;  for  the 
Author's  verse  is  not  equal  in  merit  to  his  narrative  style.  En- 
dued with  fancy,  feeling,  and  enthusiasm,  with  the  poet's  eye, 
and  something  better  than  the  poet's  heart,  whether  from  indo- 
lence or  from  want  of  skill,  his  *  lines'  are  not  much  above  medi- 
ocrity. But,  as  a  prose-writer,  his  sketches  only  leave  us  room 
to  regret  that  they  are  so  brief  and  few. 

The  design  of  the  volume  is  to  fix  and  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  certain  scenes  and  impressions  which  the  Writer  is 
anxiouji  not  to  forget.  These  sketches  are  intended,  we  are 
told,  to  serve  '  simply  as  stones  of  memorial/  *  In  a  day  in 
•  which  many  youthful  wanderers  visit  the  classic  shores  of 
'  Italy,  he  wished  to  offer  at  least  this  slender  effort  to  connect 
'in  their  minds  the  interests  of  Truth  and  of  Eternity  with  tbe 
'  claims  of  external  beauty  and  Art.' 

Childe  Arvendel  is  of  course  the  Author.  May  we  be  per- 
mitted to  express  our  regret  that  this  thin  disguise  has  been 
adopted?  The  only  end  to  be  answered  by  it,  is,  that  it  enables 
the  Writer  to  speak  the  more  unreservedly  of  himself  in  the 
third  person ;  but  we  question  whether  this  compensates  for  the 
unpleasant  effect  of  so  very  slender  an  artifice,  A  manly,  sim- 
ple-minded egotism  is  far  more  interesting.  Such  names  as 
St  Clair,  Albert,  and  Arvendel,  remind  us  too  strongly  of  Her- 
vey  and  Mrs.  Rowe,  or  the  Author  of  No  Fiction. 

The  Widow's  Tale  is  very  simple  and  touching,  but  it  will 
not  afford  a  detached  extract.  Albert,  whose  portrait  amid  the 
ruins  of  Rome,  we  are  assured,  was  taken  from  the  life,  is  a 
delightful  character,  on  which  the  mind  loves  to  rest.  Some 
restders,  perhaps,  will  feel  a  curiosity  to  team  something  further 
respecting  Albert'^  sister.    The  Auth<»  of  *'  May  you  like  it^ 
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cbtiM>  no  doubt,  tell  us  all  about  ber.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
fdietches,  we  cannot  do  better  than  extract  part  of  Arvendel's 
reflections  on  Rome. 

' '  It  was  beneath  the  awful  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  that  Arvendel  met 
his  TBlued  friend  St.  Clair.  Many  kindred  feelings  had  long  united 
their  aiection8...«.«.They  walked  together  down  one  of  the  vast  aislea 
in  perfect  silence.  They  retraced  their  steps— -they  stood  beneath 
the  mighty  dome— crossed  slowly  to  another  aisle— paused  often  to 
contemplate  each  mighty  vijBta^  and  appeared  to  receiye  impressions 
which  neither  were  willing  to  explain.  The  symmetry,  the  vastness, 
the  depth,  the  beauty,  the  lightness  of  the  architecture,  give  St.  Peter's 
a  character  of  loftiness  and  of  perpetuity  which  is,  perhaps,  unequalled 
b^  an;jr  other  edifice.  It  bears  forward  the  thoughts  irresistibly  to  that 
Eternity  of  which  it  is  the  emblem. 

*  Arvendel  met  his  friend  daily  at  St.  Peter's.  Often,  when  the 
wind  swept  along  the  vale,  and  the  air  was  sickly  and  damp  without, 
they  entered  St.  Peter's,  and  breathed  the  softness  of  a  heavenly  cli- 
mate,  and  walked  in  all  the  peace  and  luxury  of  a  moral  enchantment. 
St.^  Clair  found  it  continually  a  growing  emblem  to  him  of  Heaven 
and  Eternity.  It  was  to  Arvendel  the  presence*chamber  of  the 
Monarch  of  the  world,  rather  than  the  scene  which  a  sinner  would 
select  in  order  to  meet  his  God  ;  and  yet  he  felt,  that,  were  he  in 
affliction,  he  would  take  shelter  there— that  the  soft  air,  the  vast  space, 
the  rich  and  varied  beauty,  the  upward  aspirinffs  of  that  stupendous 
dome,  assisted  the  weakness  of  the  mind,  and  diminished  sensibly  the 
pr^sure  and  the  importance  of  human  things.  Such  was  the  power 
of  this  structure  upon  the  imagination  of  Arvendel,  that,  when  he 
quitted  Rome,  it  was  a  serious  impression  to  him  to  recollect  that  he 
might  see  St.  Peter's  no  more.  Vet  were  there  thoughts,  connected 
witn  this  edifice,  of  a  kind  the  most  opposite,  and  of  a  tendency  the 
most  painful.' 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

'  "  With  similar  vi^ws,"  observed  Arvendel,  **  how  perfect  a  con^ 
trast  of  feeling  have  I  experienced  sometimes,  when  standing  within 
diat  majestic  edifice  of  St.  Peter's.  This  hour,  the  quietness,  the 
warmth,  the  beauty,  the  fri^ance,  the  light,  the  solitude,  the  vastness 
id  the  scene,  have  placed  me  in  an  element  with  which  earth  has  been 
scarcely  connected.  I  have  felt  detached  firom  all  human  and  imme* 
diate  interests*  The  presence  of  God  has  cheered  my  spirit,  and 
united  me  to  all  the  lofty  objects  of  eternity.  The  love,  the  grace  of 
the  great  Saviour  and  Benefactor,  have  carried  their  ineffable  conso- 
lations to  iny  heart;  and  I  have  longed  for  the  wings  of  a  dove,  that  I 
might  flee  away  and  be  for  ever  at  rest.  The  next  hour,  the  scene 
has  been  wholly  chan^d :  I  have  seen  the  multitude  kiss  the  imaffe, 
which  tMif  that  of  Jupiter,  and  is  that  of  St.  Peter;  I  have  heard  Uie 
a^Uresses  to  God  in  a  language  which  the  people  cannot  understand ; 
I  have  considered  the  repugnance  of  the  government  to  education, 
^  jeidousy  with  which  the  diffuuon  of  the  Scriptures  is  regarded  s— 
and  aU  ihp  prei^ous  enchantment  has  vanished  from,  my  moid  I    I 
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have  liecn  compelled  td  turn  from  the  iiwgQificeDce  of  ai^,  from  the 
beauty  of  sculpture,  from  the  lofby  aspiratipns  of  ^n  outward  edifice^ 
from  the  balmy  breath  of  a  fragrant  atmosphere,  from  the  fine  em- 
Ue^is  of  heaven  and  of  eternity,  to  the  appalling  consideration,  that 
tie  b^apas  of  Truth  have  feebfy  irradiated  these  widle,  that  the  chill- 
ne$s  of  a  moral  death  reigns  eternally  within  them ;  that  the  very 
structure,  which  had  given  the  former  enchantment  to  my  senses  and 
my  heart,  owes  its  existence  to  the  ambition  andl  despotism  of  hun^ii 
crime,  and  that,  in  very  truth,  these  magnificent  buildings,  in  ^ 
words  of  an  energetic  writer,  are  *  as  triumphal  arches  erected  in  roe^ 
Qiprial  of  the  extern^ination  of  that  Truth  which  was  given  to  be  the 
Ught  of  the  world/ — How  fearful  is  the  consideration,  Qiat  all  the  best 
faculties  of  the  mind  ^nd  of  the  hand  have  thus  been  seized  by  a  foreign 
force,  and  made  instrumental  against  the  happiness  of  their  possessory, 
ond  against  the  glory  and  authority  of  I]im  who  called  them  into  ex- 
istence!**'' 

Ill  !■  ■  ill  .1  J     '    J      •-  > 

AvU  X#  An  Es^ay  on  Mind,  xoith  other  Poems.     l2mo.    pp.   152. 
Price  5s,     London.     1826. 

THAT  this  little  volume  is  the  fssay  of  no  ordinary  piind, — 
that  it  discovers  considerable  talents^  informed  py  exteur 
»ive  reading,  no  one,  we  think,  can  hesitate  to  ad«»it.  We 
wish  we  could  add,  that  the  judgement  and  poetical  skill  dis- 
played in  the  principal  poem  are  equal  to  the  power  of 
thought  which  h^s  been  exerted  in  its  production.  If'  ethical 
*  poetry  be  the  highest  of  all  poetry,' — and  as  it  is  the  highest, 
so,  it  18  the  cpldest  and  most  barren  region, — metaphysical 
poetry  juav  be  projqounced  tp  fee  the  deepest  pf  ajl  poetry,-^ 
(ieep  a9  th^  abyp$— the  very  oh^os  of  fancv,  Afeenside,  we 
need  not  be  reminded,  has  made  philosophy  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry,  and  his  Pleasures  of  Imagination  is  a  splen- 
did achievement.  Bpt  he  is  likely  to  eti^iid  ^Im^r  Tbsi^^tyect 
of  the  pTesent  Essay  is  decidedly  ill  ebQs^»  land  ^e  m>^ 
brilliant  success  alone  could  have  redeemed  this  ^ori^^  .fa^lt^ 
In  order  to  this^  a  sl^le  far  more  retnote  from  thto  spftd^ 
ling,  crackling  style  of'^Pope,  with  his  sardonic  grin  and  eveu** 
recurring  antithesis,  or  froip  the  tinsel  a.i^d  lakffectation  rf 
Parwin,  should  have  b^en  ^dopt^d.  PhjlpsophJcal 'lihou^btft 
require  to  be  clpthied  ii>  philp^ophipiJ  ]angaage»  wfiich  is 
nlways  clear,  simple,  and  pploi^rless;.  Ob^pW/ty  is,  ip  suci^ 
writings,  the  greatest  of  feuUs.  Pj4  tjfb  ?!ssay  pa  J^ind  j^ 
^3rpetually  running  mtg  enigj»%,  Wfl  the  jcppst^pt  Pttpxfxpt  i^ 
convey  abstract  paropositions  in  !nwet»pbpriiCftl  hngmgi^f  Qm  ^ 
compared  only  to  tho^&ipgetiiousli^til^^voffks  forc^ildr^^^Qaltod 
•Hi^oglyphic  Bibles,  in  which  - 'paas^g^s  of  S^pture  er»  esi- 
pr^3ed  by  pictures*  The  Auffhbr  has  indeed  had  the  prepan^ 
'oh  to  affix  to  e^ch  book,  a  commentary  nad^  tibe  name'ef  A 
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analyifis ;  but  how  fsrr  this  witi  answer  the  pntp6ne  of  a  key* 
our  readers  shall  judgfe.  The  following  is  part  of  the  aiialysis 
of  the  first  b66k: 

'  The  poem  cominenc9»  by  remarking  ihe  desire,  naturd  to  the 
mind,  of  investigating  its  own  qualities — qualities  the  more  exalted, 
as  their  developement  has  seldom  been  impeded  by  external  circura- 
stances — The  various  dispositions  of  dlSbrent  mtnJs  are  next  consi'- 
dered,  and  are  compared  to  the  varieties  of  scenic  nature  :  inequaU- 
ties  in  the  spiritual  not  being  more  wonderful  than  jne< qualities  in  the 
natural — Byron  and  Campbell  contragted — The  varieties  of  genius 
having  been  thus  treated,  the  art  of  criticism  is  hrhBy  alluded  to, 
as  generally  independent  of  genius,  but  always  useful  to  its  produc- 
tions— Jeffrey — The  various  stages  of  life  in  which  genius  appears, 
and  the  different  causes  by  which  its  influence  is  discovered — Cowley, 
Alfieri-^ Allusion  to  the  story  of  the  emotion  of  Tbucydides  on  hear- 
mg  Herodotus  recite  his  History  at  the  Oljmpic  Gaines — The  ele- 
ments of  Mind  are  thus  arranged*  Invention,  Judgment,  Memory, 
and  Association — The  creations  of  Mind  are  next  noticed »  among 
which  we  first  behold  Philosophy — History,  Science,  ^nd  Metaphysics, 
are  included  in  the  studies  of  Philosophy.' 

Now  for  the  iext. 

*  Sinee  Spirit4ir«t  impir'd^  p^Vaded  al]> 
And  Mitidn^iet  Matter,  at  Sh*  Eternal  oall^  . 
Since  duM  weigh'd  G^enhis  dbwti,  or  Genius  gavfe 
Th»  immortal  halo  to  the  mortal's  grave ;  »       . 

Th'  apabttioas  soul  her  essence  hath  defin'd. 
And  Mind  bath  eulogi^M  %he  pow'rs  of  Mind. 
Ere  Revelatiofi's  holy  light  began 
To  stren^th^n  Nature,  and  illumine  MaQ-*^ 
When  Genius,  on  Icsri^n  pinioos,  flew^ 
iJ^Ad  NatiAr^'s^enciU  Nature^s  portrait,  drew ; 
When  Keason  shuddered  at  her  own  wan  beam, 
And  Hope  tutu'd  pale  beneath  the  fl(ickly  gleam — 
£v'n  then  hath  Mind's  triumphant  influence  spoke. 
Dust  own'd  the  spell,  and  Plato's  spirit  woke-^ 
Spread  her  eternal  wings,  and  rose  sdblime  , , 

&yond  th'  expanse  of  circumstance  and  time : 
Blinded,  but  free,  with  faith  instinctive^  soar'd. 
And  found  her  home,  where  prostrate  saints  ador'd ! 
.       .    <  Thou  thing  of  light !  that  warfn'st  the  breasts  of  men, 
Bre^th'st  from  the  lips,  and  tremblest  from  the  pen  1 
^ou,  form'd  at  once  t*  astonish,  fire,  beguile, — 
With  Bacon  reason,  and  with  Shakespeare  smile  1 
l^ou  subtle  cause,  ethereal  essende  !  Say, 
Why  dust  rules  dust,  and  clay  surpasses  clay; 
Why  a  like  nifass  of  atoms  should  combine 
To  form  a  Tully,  and  a  Catilixie  ?  , 

Or  why,  withj^^  peichaBpe  of  egual  weight. 
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Why  do  nol  I  the  muse  of  Homer  call. 
Or  why,  indeedy  did  Homer  sing  at  alH 
Wliy  wrote  not  Blackstone  upon  love's  delusion. 
Or  Moore,  a  libel  on  the  Constitution  ? 
Why  must  the  faithful  page  refuse  to  tell 
That  Dante,  Laura  sane,  and  Petrarch,  Hell- 
That  Tom  Paine  argued  in  the  throne's  defence^— 
That  Byron  nonsense  wrote,  and  Thurlow  sense—- 
That  Southey  sigh'd  with  all  a  patriot's  cares. 
While  Locke  gaye  utterance  to  Hexameters  ? 
Thou  thing  of  light !  instruct  my  pen  to  find 
TV  unequal  pow'rs,  the  various  forms  of  Mind ! 

*  O'er  Nature's  changeful  face  direct  your  sight ; 
View  lisht  meet  shade,  and  shade  dissolve  in  light ! 
Mark,  ^om  the  plain,  the  cloud-caff p'd  mountain  soar; 
The  sullen  ocean  spurn  the  desert  snore ! 
Behold,  afar,  the  playmate  of  the  storm, 
Wild  Niagara  lifts  his  awful  form- 
Spits  his  black  foam  above  the  madd'ning  floods. 
Himself  the  savage  of  his  native  woods- 
See  him,  in  air,  his  smoking  torrents  wheel, 
While  the  rocks  totter,  and  the  forests  reel- 
Then,  giddy,  tarn !  lo!  Shakespeare|8  Avon  flows, 
Charm'd,  by  the  green-sward's  Viss,  to  soft  repose ; 
With  tranquil  brow  reflects  the  smile  of  fame. 
And,  'midst  her  sedges,  sighs  her  Poet's  name. 

<  Thus,  in  bright  sunshine,  and  alternate  storms. 

Is  various  mind  expressed  in  various  forms. 

In  equal  men,  why  burns  not  equal  fire  ? 

Why  are  not  valleys  hills, — or  mountains  higher  i 

Her  destin'd  way,  hath  destin'd  Nature  trod ; 

While  Matter,  Spirit  rules,  and  Spirit,  God.'    p.  5—9. 

This  last  line,  to  say  nothing  of  other  objections  which  lie 
against  it,  is  so  exquisitely  equivocal,  that  whether  it  be  meant^ 
that  spirit  rules  matter,  or  that  matter  rules  spirit,  is  riddle -me- 
ree.  In  reviewing  a  poem,  we  do  not  expect  to  be  required  to 
enter  the  lists  of  polemical  discussion ;  we  shall  tnerefore 
waive  any  animadversions  on  the  Author's  doctrines.  We 
must,  however,  protest  against  the  flippancy  with  which  some 
subjects  are  treated,  and  the  rash  and  self-complacent  manner 
in  which  sentence  is  passed  on  the  illustrious  men  referred  to. 
Thus,  while  Lord  Byron  is  styled,  very  aflfectedly  *  the  Mont 
•  Blanc  of  intellect,  who  o  erlook'd  'the  nations  and  shook 
'  hands  with  Time  ;'— and  Jeffrey,  the  Northern  Aristarchus, 
is  described  in  the  language  of  fulsome  praise,  as 

*  The  lettered  critic  of  a  lettered  age, 
Who  justly  judges,  rightfully  discerns. 
With  wisaom  teaches,  and  wUh  canthwr  hamt^^   •    :- 
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Leibnitz  is  compared  to  *  thj?  pvUt  m^^^^:^^  «agle  (New- 
'  too)  at  the  sup/  The  foUowing  line$  are  m  a  sounder  spirit 
of  criticisQ]. 

*  Let  Gibbon's  nartie  be  tracM,  in  sorrow,  here,— . 

Too  great  to  spUrn,  too  little  to  revere ! 

Who  followed  Keasony  yet  forgot  her  laws. 

And  found  all  causes,  but  the  *  great  first  Cause :' 

The  paths  of  time,  with  guideless  footsteps,  trod ; 

Blind  to  the  h'ght  df  nature  and  of  God ; 

Deaf  to  the  voice,  amid  the  past's  dread  hour, 

Which  sounds  His  praise,  and  chronicles  His  pow*r ! 

In  vain  for  Aim  was  Truth's  fair  tablet  spread, 

When  Prejudice,  with  Jaundiced  organs,  Tea4* 

In  vain  fat  us  the  po^i^h'd  periods  flow, 

The  fancy  kindles,  fnd  the  pages  glow ; 

When  one  bright  hours  and  startling  transport  past. 

The  musing  soul  must  turn — to  sigh  at  last. 

Still  let  the  page  be  luminous  and  just. 

Nor  private  feeling  war  wi^  public  trust ; 

Still  let  the  pen  from  narrowing  views  forbe^r^ 

And  modern  faction  ancient  freedom  spare. 

But  ah !  too  oft  th'  luatorian  bends  his  mind 

To  flatter  party — not  to  serve  mankind : 

To  make  the  dead,  in  living  ieuds,  engage. 

And  give  all  time,  the  feelings  of  his  age. 

Great  Hume  hath  sfoop'd,  the  Stuarts'  fame*  t'  increase ; 

And  ultra  Mitford  soar'd  to  libel  Greece  I' 

We  gladly  turn  from  thes^  barren  and  dazzling  thetnes,  to  the 
green  spots  which  indicate  the  genial  flow  of  feejipg  in  the 
minor  poems.  The  following,  we  think,  yfill  best  please  our 
readers. 

*  Sianxast  occasioned  hy  a  jpas^age  fit  Mn  Emersor^s  Journal,  whkk 
stateSf  thai  on  the  mention  of  Lord  Byroris  namCf  Captaia  Dfsm" 
trius,  an  old  RoumeUot,  burst  into  tears. 

*  Naine  not  his  name,  or  look  afar— 

For  when  my  spirit  hears 
That  name»  its  strength  is  turned  to  woe^ 
My  voice  is  turned  to  teans. 

*  NAme  ipe  the  host  and  the  battle-storm, ;, 

Mine  own  good  sword  shall  stem  ; 
Name  me  the  foeman  and  the  blocks 
1  have  a  smile  for  tJum  / 

*  But  pame  him  not,  or  cease  to  mi^jk 

This  brow  where  passions  sw^eprf 
fi^bbld,  a  wan^or  is  a  fo^an^ 
And  as  a  n)an  n^^  weep  ! 

Vol.  XXVI,  K.S.  H 
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<  I  could  not  scorn  my  Country's  foes, 
Did  not  these  tears  descend — 

I  could  not  love  my  Country's  fame. 
And  not  my  Country's  Friend, 

*  Deem  not  his  memory  e'er  can  be 

Upon  our  spirits  dim — 
Name  us  the  generous  and  the  free. 
And  we  must  think  o£bim  I 

*  For  his  voice  resounded  through  our  land 

Like  the  voice  of  liberty. 
As  when  the  war-tnimp  of  the  wind 
Upstirs  oup  dark  blue  sea. 

*  His  arm  was  in  the  foremost  rank, 

Where  embattled  thousands  roll— 
His  name  wias  in  the  love  of  Greece, 
And  his  spell  was  on  her  soul ! 

*  But  the  arm  that  wielded  her  good  sword. 

The  brow  that  wore  the  wreath, 
The  lips  that  breathed  the  deathless  thoughts- 
Th^y  went  asleep  in  death. 

*  Ye  left  his  heart,  when  ye  took  away 
The  dust  in  funeral  state ; 

And  we  dumbly  placed  in  a  little  urn. 
That  home  of  all  things  greal.  • 

*  The  banner  streamed — the  war-shout  rose — 

Our  heroes  played  their  part ; 
But  not  a  pulse  would  throb  or  burn— 
Oh !  could  it  be  his  heart  I 

*  I  will  not  think — ^'tis  worse  than  vain 

Upon  such  thoughts  to  keep ; 
Then,  Briton,  name  me  not  his  name^ 
I  cannot  dioose  but  weepl* 


Art.  XL  Rural  Pictures  and  Mtscelianeaus  Pieces,    By  J*  W.  Slatter. 
F.cap.  8vo«  pp.  138.    London.    1826. 

npHE  love  of  nature,  as  it  is  the  source  of  the  purest  of  our 
enjoyments,  is  also  the  true  fountain  of  poetiqal  inspira- 
tion, roetry  i»«the  interpreter  of  nature  ;  it  is  the  language 
in  which  she  speaks  to  the  heart;  and  the  very  lispings  of 
that  language  have  charms  for  us.  These  Rural  Pictures  are 
not  in  t&B  highest  style  of  Art.  The  style  of  the  ppetry  may 
be  considered  as  about  half  way  between  Goldsmith  and 
Bloomiield ;  but  this  will  cotivey  to  our  readers  a  pleasing  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  composition.  A  genuine  love  of  na- 
ture, a  taste  for   the  simple,  gentle  pleasures  and  soothing 
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emotions  which  rural  scenes  are  able  to  inspire^  atid  a  mind 
not  unconscious  or  forgetful*  of  the  things  which  are  tinseen^ 
and  which  are  the  archetypes  of  all  the  forms  of  b^tity  in  the 
visible  world, — are,  if  we  mistake  not,  possessed  by  the  Author 
of  this  volume.  The  subjects  chosen  scarcely  admit  of  the 
display  of  much  cwriginality ;  but,  to  set  agamst  this  disad- 
vantage, they  have  this  recommendation^  that  they  never  tire. 
But  the  reader  shall  judge. 

*  EARLY  PLEASURES- 

*  Who  that  has  felt,  what  nature  always  feels, 

That  inward  joy  which  strong  attachment  yiedds, 

To  local  objects  stedfastly  allied, 

Sweet  smiKng  source  of  many  a  hope  beside, 

Yet  owned  no  feeling  half  inclined  to  pain, 

When  wandering  o'er  his  favourite  haunts  again  f 

Parent  of  change,  wealth's  influence  meets  the  eye» 

And  beauty  yields  to  cold  gentility  1 

Thus,  unobserved,  I  tajce  my  silent  stand. 

And  view  effects  by  mere  refinement  planned ; 

But  all  is  fled  that  charmed  a  truant  hour. 

And  gave  the  sun  of  hope  a  double  power. 

!No  more  th'  embowering  vale  with  pleasure  teems. 

Where  fancy  once  pursued  her  golden  dreams. 

When  schoolboy  shouts  once,  hailed  the  morning  ray^    ' 

And  pleasure  caroled  at  the  close  of  day ; 

Mute  is  the  echo  that  its  larum  rung» 

When  o'er  the  wave  the  moon  serenely  hung. 

And  sportive  peasants,  ranged  promiscuous,  rdund^ 

Caught  with  delight  the  tabour's  merry  sound : 

The  giant  oak  that  gathered  in  its  shade  . 

The  evening  group  the  village  mastiff  bayed. 

Retains  its  site,  bpt  other  faces  share 

The  smiles  of  joy  still  gailv  circling  there, 

While,  on  its  smged  top,  the  branches  grey 

Denote  the  silent  progress  of  decay ; 

Beneath  its  wide-stretched  canopy  concealed. 

When  parting  mists  the  distant  scene  revealed. 

Once  the  green<sheltering  boughs,  so  fair  to  view. 

Hung  an  ^venturous  stripling's  locks  with  dew. 

Who,  the  poor  matron  early  to  beguile, 
*  Excite  her  wonder,  and  provoke  her  smile. 

Oft  with  delight,  while  all  beside  was  still. 

Mocked  the  hoarse  cuckoo,  with  a  deal  of  skill;         , 

Pleased  with  the  echo  of  his  mimic  strain. 

Paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  mocked  again. 

She  too,  how  blessed,  has  reached  that  he^thful  shore,  -, 

Where  all  is  peace,  and  life  deceives  no  ipore  i  ,    ^ 

Beneath  the  shelter  oif  their  favourite  tree. 

Scene  of  past  sports  .and  harmless  revelry,  . 

H.  2 
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Sofne  sOf er-bearded  t^imnt  of  the  T|de^ 

With  serioiu  grace  repeats  his  simple  tales 

And  points^  with  trembling  hand,  to  where,  more  Uestt 

The  bold  rude  heroes  of  these  pastimes  rest. 

But  why  the  morning  of  this  busy  scene 

More  sweet  than  all  succeeding  life  has  been  ? 

From  the  mild  influence  of  its  real  cause 

No  fancied  bliss  its  brief  existence  draws ; 

These  paths  so  fertile  wore  no  trace  of  c^re, 

The  present  pleased,  the  nioFroiV  too  w^  fair ; 

Some  secret  movement  cheered  the  troubled  hour, 

And  lovelier  sunshine  tbllowed  every  shower: 

Though  in  its  nature  of  celestial  birth. 

Such  tender  chains  connect  the  mind  with  ekrth. 

Till  mercy  kindly  terminates  the  span. 

That  bounds  the  present  littleness  of  man. 

And,  like  the  gale  to  frozen  waters  giveb. 

Dissolves  each  link,  and  wafts  the  soul  to  heaven.^ 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  first  coUpIet  ahould  be  disfigured 
by  what  can  scarcely  be  meant  as  rhyme.  In  genferal,  Mr. 
Slatter's  versification  is  equally  polished  and  correcti  We  shall 
make  room  for  one  more  speciiblen  of  thb  ^  rural  pictures/ 

*  THE  HOLLY  TREE. 
*  Now  iairk  and  slowly  o'er  the  withered  plaiti, 
With  howling  stontis  and  tempests  in  hiii  train, 
December  creeps  with  halting  pace  along, 
While  through  tne  leafless  forest,  rising  stfotig. 
The  northern  bla^t  roars  fearfully  sublime^ 
Congenial  miisic  m  the  ear  of  Time; 
Who  hurryins  onward  in  his  high  career^ 
Casts  his  aa,ni  shadow  oti  the  closing  year. 
See,  through  the  gloom  dne  pleasing  object  riib^ 
Which  the  loud  fur^  of  the  storm  defies. 
Ah !  lovely  pliimt,  thy  beauty  pleads  in  vahi 
Against  the  rustic's  hatchet  from  the  pl^b ; 
Thy  blushing  honours  rural  custom  ctafms*. 
To  aid  the  simple  pleasut'ds  of  her  daof^, 
Who  o'er  the  polished  hearth's  ascendh^g  MIolie, 
The  berried  branch  in  frequent  cluftteri  r^)rt^• 
Another  scene  is  thitie,  thht  hallbWed  ^feab. 
Where  mercy  clothes  tiie  mincer  of  gt^ce; 
And  where,  in  triumph,  from  life's  weary  rotod. 
The  simple  Christian  lifts  his  soul  to  G&l ; 
Within  those  walla  I'Ve  often  loVed  to  vieW 
Thy  glossjr  leHf,  and  fruit  of  brighter  hue; 
O^  eye,  at  least,  thy  A^iogled  shaded  am  pRMe^ 
And,  by  inspiring  recollections,  ease 
A  heart  to  reel  ror  huifnah  sorrows  ptonfe. 
And  more  for  those  of  ott^ri  than  ftft  owii : 
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Oft  in  our  peaceful  bonei  that  sbisltdred  s^st. 

Where  still  our  best  ilfieictions  loVe  to  rest, 

And  memorv  guards  hei^  treasures  to  the  liBti 

Or  dwells  with  pensive  joy  On  pleasures  past* 

The  conscious  mind,  assisted  by  her  power. 

The  treasured  sweets  o^  every  passing  hour 

Can  bring  again  to  second  life,  and  view 

Their  joys  as  pleasing  as  when  first  they  dew  t 

And  here,  when  gathering  on  the  pictured  wall. 

Lit  by  a  friendlv  ray  fVoib  taper  small, 

Grotesque  and  huge  the  evening  shado\^6  jpl&ye'd. 

Each  infant  laughing  at  the  form  he  mad6. 

This  beating  heart  such  joys  remembers  well, 

Which  winter's  ragd  nor  fortune's  frown  could  quell ; 

Shared  by  a  mother^  in  whbse  watchAil  eyd 

Affection,  lingering,  looked  for  «ver  nigh ; 

To  her  the  holly's  annual  branch  supplied 

Themes  for  instruction,  and  r^roof  beside ; 

When,  one  by  one,  bright  faces  gathered  round 

Maternal  knees,  to  catch  the  welcome  sound 

Of  that  dear  voice  that  hushed  the  infant  fold ; 

Each  listener  gazed  in  wonder,  as  she  told     * 

Of  past  events,  firom  dfetant  ages  brought 

By  rustic  offices  to  present  thought  \ 

While  starry  midniglit  hushed  the  world  in  sle^. 

How  shepherds  watching  their  recumbent  pheep, 

fiy  Jordan's  stream,  in  Bethlehem's  lonely  vale. 

Heard  angel  voices  in  the  passing  gale. 

That  told,  iti  lofty  strains,  the  sons  of  earth. 

The  jdyful  tidings  of  a  Saviour's  birth ; 

While,  by  the  radiance  of  a  single  star, 

A  hoary  band  conducted  from  afar. 

The  pilgrim  magi  trod  the  pathless  wild, 

And  at  the  manger  blessed >the  holy  child.' 

Among  the  miscellaneous  pieces,  there  is  a  very  pleasing 
one  *  on  seeing  an  iniant  playing  with  a  shadow ;'  and  the 
stanzas  which  succeed  are  very  touching.  Some  of  the  pieces 
are  too  palpably  imitations.  The  following  poeal  will  please 
we  think,  by  its  picturesque  elegance. 

*  THE  DRUID. 

*  Hark  I  from  Mon&'s  woody  steep, 

Ri^ng  from  the  sleepless  main, 
Rblltng  solemn,  wild,  and  deep. 
Sounds  the  hoary  Druid's  i&train. 

*  Hark  1  his  gory  fingers  stray 

O'er  the  harp's  prophetic  strings. 
Hope  expirmg  lists  the  lay. 
As  its  awful  burden  rings* 
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*  See!  beneath  the  leafless  oak, 

Blasted  by  the  lightning's  breath. 
Dimmed  by  sacrificial  smoke. 
Sits  the  minister  of  death. 

*  Horror  in  his  mien  appears. 

Lit  by  many  a  ghastly  smile ; 
Pity,  bathed  in  hopeless  tears. 
Sighs  in  agony  the  while. 

« ITirough  the  dark  mysterious  grove. 

Perched  the  withered  oaks  among. 
Where  the  hovering  spectres  move. 

Sounds  the  raven's  dismal  song. 

'  Round  the  rude  but  hallowed  pile. 

Reared  by  many  a  ruthless  hand. 
Muttering  mystic  rites  the  while, 

Now  the  white-robed  brethren  stand. 

*  Now  again  the  chorus  swells, 

Breathing  from  the  awful  lyre : 
Qeath  upon  the  music  dwells. 
As  its  Runic  tones  expire.' 

Art.  XII.  1.  Statements  of  DissentierUMembers  of  the  Commiitee  of  the 
Edinburgh  Bibie  Society  ;  in  Reference  to  its  Separation  from  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  Publication  of  its  ^  Second 
<«  Statement."    8vo.  pp.  40.     Edinburgh.     1826. 

2.  Letters  in  Defence  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society^  ad- 
dressed to  a  Friend  in  the  Country.  Letter  the  First.  8vo. 
pp.  22.    Letter  the  Second,  pp.  82.    Edinburgh.     1826. 

3.  A  Letter  addressed  to  Robert  Haldane^  Esq,f  containing  some 
Remarks  on  his  Strictures  relative  to  the  Continent  and  to  Con- 
tinental Bible  Societies.  By  C.  F.  A.  Steinkopff,  D.D.  8vo. 
pp.  38. 

» 
4*  Statement  of  the  Comrmttee  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society ,  with 
Respect  to  a  Conference  which  took  Place  between  them,  and  a 
Deputation  from  the  Comniittee  of  the  BriUsli  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  on  April  4, 1826*    8to.  pp.  54. 

^HESE  pamphlets  demand  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and 
they  would  have  received  ecudier  notice^  had  it  not  been 
our  wish  to  wait  for  certain  itnpending  publications  which 
have  n#t  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Groraam  ban  been  at  his  *  dirty 
'  work  again,*  and  Dr.  Thomson  has  followed  him  in  a  personal 
attack,  of  which  we  shall  only  now  say,  that  any  good  man 
would  infinitely  prefer  being  its  subject,  to  having  been  its 
author.  Tbeii3  are  symptoms  which  seem  to  call  for  th^  lancet. 
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ratKer  than  for  the  pen.  There  is  a\ wrath  ^hich  even  a  soft 
answer  cannot  turn  away,  which  is  more  pitiable  than  it  can 
he  prpvokins;.  But  we  indulge  the  hope  that  the  mood  may 
cool  d6wn  to  temperate ;  and  we  willingly  defer  our  final  re- 
joinder to  these  two  gentlemen  till,  having  heard  all  their  argu- 
ments and  all  their  abuse,  we  may  be  enabled  to  answer  them, 
not,  we  hope,  according  to  their  spirit,  but  in  a  temper  more 
worthy  of  the  cause.  Our  observations  oa  the  pamphlets 
before  us  shall,  therefore,  be  very  few. 

Dr.  Steinkopff's  Letter,  the  first  in  the  order  of  publica* 
tion,  breathes  a  most  amiable  and  conciliatory  spirit.  At  the 
same  time,  it  points  out  the  very  defective  nature  of  Mr.  , 
Haldane's  information,  rebuts  several  of  his  charges,  and 
concludes  by  pointing  out  the  practical  difficulties  which 
the  Committee  will  have  to  contend  with  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  measures  which  have  been  forced  upon  them. 

*  That  such  difficulties  actually  existy  may  be  proved  not  only  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  foreign  clergjrmen  resident  in  London, 
belonging  to  different  churches  and  nations,  but  also  by  that  of  many 
respectable  ministers  and  gentlemen  in  various  ^arts  of*^the  Continent, 
who  are  decided  friends  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and 
whose  character  places  them  above  the  suspicion  of  exaggeration.* 
And  here  I  may  remind  you,  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
ety itself  cannot  circulate  any  English  Bibles  except  those  of  the  au- 
thorised version,  without  note  and  comment,  and  all  these  must  be 
printed  at  the  presses  of  the  two  Universities,  or  by  the  king's  printer; 
At  present  no  such  Bibles  printed  in  England  are  admitted  into  Scot* 
lano,  because  the  king's  printer  there  claims  an  exclusive  privilege 
of  printing  them  for  that  part  of  the  British  empire.  Suppose,  then, 
that  Bibles  in  the  English  language,  according  to  the  authorised  ver- 
sion, and  without  note  and  comment,  should  be  printed  abroad  and 
imported  into  this  country,  the  law  would  unquestionably  be  put  in 
force  against  those  who  imported  and  circulated  them.  Let  me  apply 
this  to  foreign  parts.  Certain  rights  and  privileges  are  also  enjoyed 
there;  thus,  for  instance*  the  Orphan  House: at  Copenhagen  has  the 
'  exclusive  privilege  of  printing  Bibles  and  Testaments  for  Denmark ; 
and  though  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent  any  printer  may  print  the 
Scriptures  of  the  authorised  version,  yet  if  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  publish  and  circulate  editions  from  which  the  Apocryphal  books 

*'  A  late  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Danish  BiUe  Society  in 
Copenhagen,  contains  the  distinct  declaration,  that  neither  the  Govem- 
meot  ner  the  people  will  allow  the  Danish  Bible  to  be  circulated,  ex- 
cept in  the  authorised  version,  which  includes  the  ApociYoha. 

Letters  recently  received  from  Saxony,  Wiirtemberg,  Nassau-Usin- 
gen,  and  other-parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  all  concur  in  repre- 
senting the  difficulties  which  would  attend  the  distribution  bf^the 
German  Bible  without  the  Apocrypha. 
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are  ezclud9d»  without  the  sanctioa  of  the:<avii  and  eedetiattioal  aif« 
thorities,  and  without  the  friendly  content  and  actire  co-operation  i^ 
die  Continental  Bible  Societies,  which  enjoy  the  patronage  of  Govern- 
ment, such  a  measure  mighty  I  apprehend,  eventually  lead  to  the  pro- 
hibition and  confiscation  of  such  unauthorised  editions,  and  the  very- 
persons    who  printy  import^  and  circulate  them  would  be  liable  to 
prosecutions  at  law.     Dut,  admitting  even  that  individuals  were  at 
liberty  to  circulate  Bibles  without  the  Apocrypha,  and  there  were 
found  persons  also  willing  to  receive  them,  such  circulation  would 
still  be  very  limited  without  the  co-operation  of  national,  provincial, 
and  district  Societies.*     Those  who  are  correctly  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  Continent  must  be  aware,  that  all  institutionst  indu* 
ding  those  of  a  moral  and  religious  nature,  are,  generally  speaking, 
placed  under  the  inspection  of  some  department  of  the  state.     What, 
Ithen,  let  me  asic,  is  (he  duty  of  the  Christian  philanthropist  I    Surely 
not  to  oppose  himself  to  the  established  regulations  of  those  states 
whose  subjects  he  proposes  to  benefit ;  not  to  maintain,  with  unyield- 
ing pertinacity,  his  own  peculiar  views,  and  refuse  to  do  good  in  any 
Wf|y  pii^  tb^t  which  Jie  de^ois  to  be  the  best ;  not  to  adopt  mpasiurea 
wbioh  would,  in  many  cases,  joevitably  close  the  door  against  him, 
find  predudjs  the  adq^itt^mce  of  tbe  benefits  he  proposes  to  confer. 
Surely  'i(  there  be  any  line  of  conduct  pointed  out  more  distinctly 
(than  another  to  our  institution,  it  is  this :  to  follow  the  leadings  an} 
the  openings  of  Divine  Providence ; — to  avoid  all  needless  occasiopi 
qf  offence  ;-rto  preserve  that  encouragement  and  protection  which  is 
i)ow  intended  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Prote^tani 
States  ;-*and  carefully  to  avoid  provoking,  without  necessity,  the  opr 
position  of  those  couatries  vrber^n  the  Society  has  not  yet  been  xe- 
oognised  and  approved*    And  you  must  allow  me  jto  add,  that  |ia  it  ji^ 
by  following  this  line  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  S9ciety  has,  und^H^ 
the  divine  blessing,  conferred  incalculable  benQfits  on  iQanl^ihd/  fno  \p 
if  l^^  pursuing  the  same  path  we  poay  expect  continued  and  increasing 
fiftcilities.    It  is  not  by  indiscriipinate  obloquy  and  r/eproach  tbat  eif 
ther  individuals  pr  nations  can   be  benefited ;  nor  is  it  hy  arrogatvog 
to  ourselves,  exqiusijrely,  the  character  of  the  people  of  Gody  tluU  w^ 
are  most  likely  to  convince  others  of  our  c^aip^  to  this  title,  q^x  tP  ^A^ 
thf$m  into  the  path  of  peace  and  safety.     Not  only  do^s  it  appear  |p 
me  perfectly  consistent  with  Christian  principles  to  adppjt  al)  |U'u4|i4t 
and  hoojest  means  of  oonciliatton,  but  such  conduct  8ee9¥  U^}fp^r 

*  *  The  great  importance  of  national  and  provincial  BtUe  Sociqtiea 
appears  from  this  circumstance,  that  in  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden, 
Saxony»  and  Hanover,  a  general  collection  in  aid  of  the  fopds  gf  their 
respective  Bible  Societies,  has  been  Biade  in  every  Prptestaf^  ff^^ 

f  relation.  A  similar  collection  is  annually  M,o  take  place  m»  4)  ^ 
rotestant  churches  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  for  thf  b^n^  9f 
the  Prussian  Bible  Societv^  Could  all  this  have  been  aecwsvi^^ 
wltbottt  the  saoeftipn  of  4he  invest  dvil  and  eocle^iiftwul  AMhW^ 
tieM    Assttwdly  notr' 
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linctfy  en^odsd  by  thai  htareoly  charity  which  '^  tufieteth  loog  and 
is  kind.''' 

The  Statements  of  the  Dissentient  Members  of  the  l^din-* 
burgh  Committee,  we  have  read  with  the  highest  satisfaction* 
The  presumed  unanimity  of  that  Committee  under  all  the  cir-« 
cumstances  of  the  case,  appeared  to  us  one  of  the  most  extra* 
ordinary  things  that  we  had  ever  met  with.  Delightful  as  is 
the  view  of  brethren  dwelling  together  in  unity,  we  could  not  . 
help  secretly  adverting  to  the  remark  of  the  inspired  apostle  on 
one  occasion  — "  even  Barnabas  also  was  carried  away."  The 
Dissentient  Members  whose  statements  are  here  put  wrth  are, 
the  Rev.  H.  Grey,  A  M. ;  John  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Carbrook; 
the  Rev.  Edward  Craig  ;  the  Rev.  John  Brown  ;  and  the  Rev. 
Gilbert  Wardlaw ; — *  JDaniels  in  judgement,*  Dr.  Andrew  Thom- 
som  sneeringly  calls  them,  and  he  terms  their  united  stated 
meat  a  '  flagrant  and  affecting  felo  de  se.*  Mr.  Grey,  in 
particular,  appears  to  be  the  object  of  his  jealousy  or  spleen  : 
ae  is  not,  it  seems,  so  chaste  a  writer  as  the  £ditor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  and  is,  therefore,  insulted  over 
by  this  ecclesiastical  Ishmaelite  ;  but  he  may  be,  nevertheless^' 
tae  .better  Christian.  We,  too,  recommend  our  readers  to 
procure  and  read  this  document,  without  pledging  ourselves  to 
concur  in  all  its  statements.  Let  them  weigh  well  the  follow- 
ing remarks. 

*  It  appears  to  me,*  says  Mr.  Grey,  *  that  the  London  Committee 
have  gone  to  the  full  extent  of  what  just  Protestant  principles  re- 
quire, in  fixing  the  bounds  of  our  connection  with  foreign  societies, 
and  in  securing  our  funds  from  all  Apocryphal  misapplication  what- 
ever, in  time  to  come ;  and  that  when  it  is  determined  that  the  Bibles 
we  issue  from  our  depositories  at  home  or  abroad  shall  uniformly  be 
issued  bound,  comprising  the  genuine  Canonical  Books  only,  and  that 
no  money  grants  shall  be  given  in  aid  of  any  editions  that  are  to 
contain  tlie  Apocrypha,  we  do  all  that,  as  a  Sociefty,  we  are  autho- 
rised to  do.  To  determine  for  foreign  churches  or  individuals,  what 
they  sfaaB  be  permitted  to  do  with  their  own  money,  and  to  require 
them  to  be  decided  by  our  authority  as  to  which  books  they  shall  re- 
tain and  which  they  shall  reject,  wears  to  me,  I  confess,  the  cha-» 
racter  of  dp  intolerant  usurpation  over  the  consciences,  and  over 
the  pmVffoal  liberties  of  men— an  error  of  which  the  Reformed 
Choral^  and  citizens  of  Grreat  Britain,  who  possess  all  their  ad- 
vantages 0tk  the  principle  of  letting  truth  fight  her  own  battles,  ought 
to  be  the  last  to  set  an  example.  For  though  we  readily  acknowledge 
and  claim  the  right,  as  men  and  as  members  of  society,  of  forming 
our  associations. with  whom,  and  on  what  terms,  we  please ;  yet,  as 
ChslKians  and  meiabers  of  a  Christian  Society,  it  appears  to  us,  that 
charity  and  Equity  do  not  permit  us  to  withdraw  from  men,  and  tQ ' 
ivfiis^  them  our  co-operation  in  a  good  work,  namely,  in  disseminating 
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iba  gentune  Scripture^  simply  beeaose  ihey  are  Qiistak^ir,  md  act 
conscientiously  on  their  mistake^  in  another  and  totally  distinct  paH 
of  their  {)roceeding,  namely,  the  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  com- 
bined with  the  Apocrypha.  Our  having  the  command  of  more 
money  than  our  neighbours, — for  this,  I  apprehend,  lies  at  the  root 
ef  our  assumption,--^oe8  not  entitle  us  to  ride  over  the  heads  of  men, 
to  require  them  to  be  of  our  opinion  before  they  have  beard  ou^ 
argiimiBAts  ?  to  be  Protestants,  in  fact,  before  they  have  read  the 
Scriptures. — What  answer  should  we  make  to  a  foreign  Society  which^ 
happening  to  hold  the  opinion,  that  the  Minor  Prophets  were  a 
spurioua  appendage  to  the  Scriptures,  should  require  us,  on  pain  of 
their  disowning  and  withdrawing  from  us,  t»  issue  no  copies  m  whidi 
these '  books  were  contained  ?  Should  we  not  indignantly  reply^ 
'  Pray  have  the  goodness  to  confine  yourselves  to  your  own  affairs  ^ 
whatever  may  be  jour  opinion,  ^u  sha>t  neither  invade  our  con«. 
sciences  as  Christians,  nor  our  liberties  as  Britons  and  members  of 
society,  by  imposing  your  views  upon  us/  The  fact  of  our  opinioa' 
respecting  the  Apocrypha  being  well  founded,  and  theirs  respecting' 
^e  minor  prophets  erroneous,  does  not  alter  the  merits  of  the  case. 
Catholics  and  Lutherans  are  as  conscientious  in  many  cases,  though' 
not  so  well  informed  in  their  opinions,  aa  we,  and  the  right  of  inter*^ 
ference  and  dictation  must  be  admitted  to  be  on  both  std^s  equal. 

<  While  our  Committee  disclaims  the  assumptbn  of  legislative? 
power  by  the  parent  Committee,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  itself 
chargeable  with  affixing,  on  its  own  authority,  to  the  fundamehtat^ 
Iftw  of  the  Bible  Society,  two  new  regulations  never  befbre  heard' 
of  or  submitted  to  discussion  here*  or  in  the  meetings  6f  the  parent' 
Society ;  first,  that,  as  a  Bible  Society,  we  can  have  no  transacdona 
with  other  Societies  but  upon  the  terms  of  their  holding  the  same^ 
canon  of  scripture  with  ourselves :  secondly,  tliat,  while  iimtted  by. 
our  primary  law  to  the  circulation  of  the  Canonical  Books  without; 
note  or  comment,  we  are  also  limited  to  the  employment  exclusively 
of  agents  bound  by  the  same  regulation,— ^so  that  any  agent  of  n* 
foreign  Society  employed  in  the  circulation  of  that  Spciety'Ss  beoka 
containing  the  A  pocrypha^  say  among  Catholics,  is  thereby  disqiMH  ^ 
lified  for  disposing  of  any  of  our  books  without  the.  Apocrypha 
among  any  class  of  Christians  whatever.    The  worlds  it  apipears  t(^. 
us,  must  be  wonderfully  altered  before  we  can  expect  to  be  so  acr4; 
commodated  in  our  peculiar  sentiments  as  to  fin4  tl!^  means  of  doing: 
good  extensively  on  terms  like  these. 

^  The  jealousy  our  Committee  feels  at  the  possibility  of  coi^tact ' 
with  the  Apocrypha,  seems  to  amount  almost  to  sup^rstilion— rasif ; 
the  Bible  might  pe  in  some  degree  defeated  or  pmly^d  in  ita#i(ec|f,v 
by  standing  on  the  sanoe  shelves,  or  issuing  from  the  same  deppaitoijv 
with  books  of  an  inferior  character.^  The  extension  of  jthis  princip!^* 
might  lead  to  the  requireineht  that  all  men  and  implements,  printera^ ; 
printing-pfesjes,  booksellers,  porters  and  carriers,  employed  is  BiUe^ 
Society  agency,  should  have  renounced  all  purposesy  ana  be  4ii^pM* 
lified  from  all  application  not  strictly  conformable,  to  the  objects  of » 
tliie  Society.    Our  embracii^  the  opportunity  of  pvi^ientiog  a  pa»9: 
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Bible  t^.UidlUttid  of  an  JRgenl,  wlio,  ki  bis  otb^  liimdj  caniW  ;if 
Bible  mixed  with  Apocnrpnay  does  not,  in  oor  apprebensiony  either^ 
lesseo  Aotendet^c^'of  thepur6  Bible  to  do  good,  or  Vender  H;!ia^ 
Socierf  aoMrerableibr  tbe  bad  effects  accruing  frpm  the  Apbct^ph'^' 
wbidi,  io  grring  tbe  oBe»  professedly  renounces  and  disc^wns  the' 
other.  •'■' 

'  *  The  t|nestion  of  the  Apocrypha  is  an  old  question.    The  retie*] 
fable  Ketbmiers  of  our  natibnal  chores  had  it  among  the  rocks  and 
bmakefes  trough  which  it  was  their  task  to  pilot  their  bark.    It  was' 
aeltledy  ttot  to  the  satisfaction  of  tbe  purer,  then  ciAed  the  p!|ritam-»' 
€■1  part  of  the  Church ;  for  the  Apocryphal  books,  under  the  desTg^' 
mniob  ^|>ocrypha,  had  a  public  and  legal  sanction  given  to  them,' 
fa^nilg^placed  m  the  authorised  version  under  the  inspection  of  the 
CQinaidnity  at  large;     AH  the  foitfaful  compilers  and  translators  of 
the- Scriptures,  from  Jerome  downwards,  seem  to  have  made  it  an 
ci^ect  rather  to  fix  the  character  of  the  Apocrypha  as  of  human 
^ongin  and  fallacious  authority,  tlran  endrely  to  caned  and  suppress 
it.    And  although  tbe  Council  of  Trent,  by  including  it  in  the  Ca- 
non, has  bestowed  upon  it  a  more  formidably  pernicious  character,, 
yiet,  supposing  the  total  suppression  of  it  could  be  at  once  abruptly 
Ataioed  in  Catholic  countries,  we  may  question — as  it  will  still  con- 
thiue  to  be  aj^aled  to  by  Catholic  priests  and  religious  writers— 
whether  auch  suppression  would  not  awaken  suspicions  of  defect  and ' 
lantilation  in  tbe  Scriptures,  that  might  be  removed  by  an  inspection , 
limits  contents*  and  at  the  same  time  confer  upon  it  the  mystevo^ 
iipportaoce  that  is  apt  to  attach  to  a  thing  unknown.    While  the ' 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  keep  their  hands  entirely  clear  of* 
iL  one  ot  the  happiest  modes  in  which  they  could  exert  their  influeace ; 
4^  Foreisn  Societies  would  certainly  be,  to  induce  them  to  give  th^, 
Apocrypha  a  Separate  place  in  their  Bibles,  as  has  been  done.  with, 
sbcfa  gpod  efiett  in  oiir  own.    Our  Reformers  displayed  to  tbe 
OathoiK:,  and  to  the  Semi-catholic  part  of  tbe  community,  that  they 
were  not  jealous  of  the  influence  of  these  books  while  they  came 
ap60nK>atiied  by  the  pure  word  of  God.    And  did  they  not  soon  drop 
out  of  all  ordinary  editions  as  an  unnecessaiy  and  cumbersome  ap«^' 
nepdage?    J3id  not  all  serious  students  of  the  Scriptures  learn  tO' 
djjitiegwb  the  .genpioe  from  the  spurious  i«*-Tbey  cdbtain  some- 
unliable  sacreii  history  that  must  have  remained  unknown  to  us,  .butl 
mr  the  i?arration  of  tbe  achieyements  of  the ^  Maccabees,  ^rith^tllilr 
i^u:b«*  we  humbly  conc^ve,r  we  should  have  been  at  a  Ips^  to  jn^q. 
mt  St.  Feud's  reference  in  his  rapid  enumeration  of  classes  of  name*, 
less  worthies  who  underwent  fierce  and  mortal  persecution^  (rora . 
the,S5,th  to  the  58th  verse  of  the  xith  chapter  of  the  Hebrews.    We 
Aiimd  hold  it  matter  of  regret  if  this  history  were  suffered  to  fall 
»Co  entire  oblivion  and  neglect,  exoejpt  among  antiquarians  in  sacred  * 
liisratiire.     And  even  the  absurd  legendary  stories,  which  are  only 
filtad  to  dishoaour  the  word  of  God  if  mistaken  for  the  work  of  In*  ' 
spiration,  have  an  interest  atUched  to  them,  and  a  use,  provided  they  ^ 
comet  ^  Mfi  pex;ely  as  literary  curiosities  of  averjr  ancient  dati^.  illu&r 
lAliinedf  tne'ihfluence'wfali^  the  sacred  Writings,  popularly  knbwn 
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aod  uniTergally  ackaowledgej^  had  on  the  raeaoeit  dationariitetallirtf 
of  the  Jewish  people. 

*  Though  I  would  be  very  far  from  presumiog  to  question  the  mo^ 
tiveB  of  men  manifesting  Eio  nouch  zeal  for  the  cause  of  trath  as  oiur 
brethren  of  the  Edinburgh  Committeey  yet  it  appears  to  me,  that  aa 
equal  zeal;  tempered  with  a  more  patient  and  tender  consideratioa 
ot  the  circutnstancea  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Continent*  would  have 
led  them  to  hesitate^  and  ponder,  and  review  their  deliberationf, 
before  coming  to  tlie  remorseless  resolution*  that  it  is  better  to 
abandon  the  work  altogether,  than  to  do  it  with  any  mixture  of  im* 
perfectioD — better  to  leave  extended  provinces  and  populous  cities 
destitute  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  the  means  of  obtaining  it,  than 
admit  to  foreigners,  of  whatever  character*  the  right  of  judging  for 
them  selves  J  of  the  eligibrlity  of  means  to  be  used  for  enlightening 
and  evangelizing  their  native  lands     That  cause  had  need  be   im- 

Kegnable  in  the  strength  of  its  merits*  that  admits  of  such  modes  of 
fending  it.'    pp.  IS — 16. 

The  Third  Edinburgh  Statement  we  shall'  have  occasion  to  . 
notice  hereafter.     In  the  mean  time,  we  beg  particularly  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the.  ••  Letters  in  Defence  of  the ' 
'*  Bible  Society/'  signed  Amicus,  which  contain  some  highly 
curious  and  important  information  respecting  the  Edinburgh 
piroceedings.    How  far  the  statements  are  correct,  we  have  no 
neabs  of  ascertaining.    Dr.  Thomson  styles  the  Writer  *  a 
'sixpenny  slanderer,'  and  accuses  him  of  '  utter  and  shameless 
'  calumny,'  and  *  sheer  malignity* — and  this,  merely,,  because 
he  has  given,  as  it  should  seem,  an  incorrect  *  form*  to  a  real 
occurrence.    If  we  are  rightly  informed,  however.  Amicus  li 
not  a  man  to  be  put  down  in  this  manner.    As  far  as  regards 
Mr,  Haldane,  that  he  should  not  have  been  a  subscriber  to  >. 
either  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  or  to  even  thp^, 
Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  up  to  the  year  1821,  is,  we  confess^. 
80  incredible  that  we  are  fain  to  think  Amicus  must  be  mis^ 
taken.    The  paramount  ascendancy,  too,  which  he  ascribed  to' 
that  gentleiiian  in  the  Edinburgh  Committee,  involves  snch  a' 
libel  on  that  illustrious  body,  that  wc  cannot  help  being  a  littlti 
incredulous.     But  time  will  shew.    The  five  gentlemen  who 
have  done  themselves  honour  by  their  firm  but  temperate*  pro- 
test, are  not,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  the  only  dissentient 
members.    There  is  sedition  in  the  camp. 

Nothing  is  more  extraordinary  in  the  whole  history  of  thia.^ 
extraordinary  controversy,  than  the  sudden  illumination  which 
has  gashed  like  lightning  from  North  to  South*  respecting  the 
unlawfulness  of  binding  up  the  Apocrypha  betwixt  the  twa 
boards  of  th^  Bible ;  when,  in  fact* 

'from  the  Reformation  in  Britain  to  this  very  day^  the  Bible  along ; 
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ifiA  tba'  A^ocf^ba,  baa  been  constantljr  ancl  genehill^  circulated 
througbout  the  tiiree  kingdomSy— •no  edition  of  the  Scriptures  of  a 
folioy  quartOt  or  eyen  octavo  size,  beiog  ever  printed  without  the  Apo« 
crypha  by  die  king's  printers  and  universities.  Yet  never/  remarks 
this  Writer,  *  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  has  a  single  complaint  been  made 
on  the  subject  by  persons  whose  consciences  were  aggrieved,  nor  a 
^nde  step  been  taxen  to  induce  the  competent  authorities  in  churchy 
and  state  to  remedy  an  evil  which,  in  reference  to  the  Continent,  is 
DOW  declared  to  be  abotninabie.  In  place  of  any  symptoms  of  alarm 
or  dissatisfaction,  we  find  that  even  tlie  roost  distinguished  and  pioua 
ministers  of  Christ,  within  and  without  the  establishment,  throughout 
England  and  Ireland,  and  ver3r  generally  throughout  Scotland,  have- 
for  centuries  back  employed,  without  scruple,  such  adulterated  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  in  their  public  ministrations.' 

Amicus  goes  even  so  far  as  to  suppose  it  highly  probable, 
that  the  fulpit  Bibles  of  the  Ministers  of  St.  George's,  Lady 
Yester's,  and  the  New  North  Church,  or  the  Bibles  belonging 
to  pulpits  formerly  occupied  by  them,  contain  the  Apocrypha!! 
Yet,  all  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  containing  the  Apocry« 
pha,  are  affirmed  by  the  Edinburgh  Committee  to  be  '  spurious 
^Bibles.*  Our  universities  print  and  issue,  our  cIcfct  use  and 
sanction  by  their  use,  spurious  Bibles.  Our  family  Bibleq 
are  almost  all  spurious. — Is  it  possible  that  such  a  senseless 
clamour  as  this  can  impose  on  the  religious  public  ? 

Not  only  are  all  our  English  quarto  Bibles  '  spurious,'  ac- 
cording to  the  definitions  and  arguments  of  the  Edinburgh 
Committee,  but  the  Bible,  as  read  and  valued  by  Fenelon  and 
Pascal, — the  Bible  ivhich  effected  the  Reformation,  is  described 
by  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  as  a  book  that,  '  under  the  general 
'  name  of  the  Bible,  is  so  compounded  and  arranged  as  to  satis^ 
*fy  almost  every  variety  of  taste  and  belief.  Such  are  the  lengths 
to  which  this  pretended  zeal  for  *  the  purity'  of  the  sacred 
volume  has  been  carried. 

*  1  am  no  advocate,'  says  Amicus,  *  for  circulating  Apocryphal 
Bibles  when  it  can  possibly  be  avoided ;  but  1  do  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  an  opinion  such  as  this  getting  a  firm  footing  in  the  minds 
of  the  religious  pnblic  of  this  country ;  because  it  amounts  to  nothing 
less  than  this,  that  while  wc  may  and  ought  to  make  every  exertion 
for  the  Heathen,  we  are  not  to  take  the  first  step  for  improving  the 
spiritual  condition  of  any  class  of  Continental  Christians.  To  these, 
unless  they  will  consent  to  take  our  own  j^urer  versions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  resolve  to  give  none ;  we  will  wait  till  they  renounce  a  pre- 
judice, the  very  existence  and  strength  of  which  are  derived  U'om 
their  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures,  whether  Inspired  or  Apocrypha], 
and  which  nothing,  in  all  human  probability,  will  remove,  but  an  in- 
creased acquaintance  ^ith  both.* 
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The  present  year  iriir  determine  faow'farp'tfae  Bfitiftb  fliid' 
Foreign  Bible  Society  wiH  'be  able  to  maintain  its  friendly 
relations  with  the  Continental  Societies,  on  tbe.plaii  whioh  has 
Bpw -been. adopted.  We  await,  not  without  a  painful  degJi^e  <)f 
anxiefy,  the  result  of  the  experiment,  l^e  Edinburgh  Cpm- 
mittee  avowedly  '  look  more  tg  th^e  purity  than  to  the  extent  6^ 

*  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.*  This  is  precisely  the 
ground  9n  which  the  Romish  Church  discountenances  the  cir* 
^ui^tion  of  hejetlcal  versions*  Thus»  the  Pope  of  Rome  and 
tiie  Pope  of  Edinburgh  shake  hands,  and  make  common  caime 
against  the  pernicious  Society  which  has  been  for  twenty  years 
scattering  abroad  spurious  and  impure  copies  of  the  Holy  Scrips 
tores.    *  Well  may  we  convert/  says  Amicus,  *  the  atheistic 

*  poet's  sneer  into,  a  solemn,  appeal  to  the  actors  in  this  scene 
''of  mischief  and  evil : 

'  TioHunuie  Me&gto  potuU  sundere  malorum  V 

^  In. one  thiiig,  however,  the  Pope  and  Dr.  Thomson  dp  .not 
agree.  The  former  dreads  the  circulation  even  of  Romish  and 
ildulterated  Bibles,  knowing  well  that  even  with  such  weapons 
Luther  triumphed.  The  latter  trembles  for  Christianity,  if  the 
Apocrypha  is  permitted  to  circulate.  Protestantism  must  fait 
before  the  Book  of  Tobit !  Of  the  efficiency  of  even  these, 
furious  Bibles,  however,  past  experience  forbids  us  to  enter- 
tain a  doubt ;  and  therefore  it  apipears  to  us  that  the  Une  oi^ 
Quty  was  clear. 

•  We  ought  to  endeavour,'  adds  Amicus,  *  to  convince  the  Roma* 
ribts  that  the  Apocryjpba  is  not  the  word  of  God ;  but  till  that  cod- 
vtction  is  wrought  in  their  minds,  we  must  give  the  Bible  as  they  will 
take  it,  under  a  firm  persuasion  that  the  Bible  which  was  read  and' 
valued  by  Fcnelon  and  Pascal,  in  spite  of  the  wretched  admixture  of 
inferior  matter,  is  able  to  make  men  %oUe  unfo  salvation** 
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L.  E.  L.  Aathor  of  **  The  TmproTUa- 
iric«,  the  Trocibadeur,"  k,c,  has  a  new 
Wttfk  *tu  the  press,  entitledyThe  Goldeo 
Violet,  with  its  Tales  of  Romance  and 
Chivalry  ;  and  other  poems. 

-tber  SKidth  Kottkberof  Mr.  WlWdms's 
Seietet- Views  in  Grefce;  will  be  piib- 
libhed  in  the  coarse  of  July. 

'  Illbst  rations  6f  Coficholo^/ acCordlnfc 
tfftheSjrst^:Di  of  Lainftrck,  in  a  Series  of 
Twenty  EogravingSj  011  royal  ita^  each 
Ptafe  containing  many  Specimens,  by 
R  A.  Crouch,  is  nearly  ready  for  publi- 
cation. V     • 

Reflection :  ii  Tale.  By  M rs.  Hofland, 
is  in  the  press. 

The  Little  Wo^id  of  Knowlcidge ;  ar- 
ranged onmerically,  and  designed  for 
Ezercistog  the  Memory,  and  as  an  fn- 
trbduction  to  theArtaand  Sciences,  Bis* 
tory,  Natural  Philosophy,-  Belles  Let- 
tres,  &c.  &c.  By  C  M.-Gbasse.  1  vol. 
limo.  will  appear  nextmonlh.  • 

Lectures  on  Astroiioiuy,  accompanied 
and  illustrated  by  the  Astronomicon,  or 
a  Sf  ries  of  Moveable  Diagrams ;  designed 
for  the  V*e  of  Schools  and  Private  Stn- 
d^iits.  By  W.  fl.  Prior.  l2mo.  will  be 
ready  lor  publication  in  a  few  weeks. 

Dri'Elliotsoii  Is  preparing  a  transla- 
tion loftbe  last  Latin  edition  of  the 
Institutions  of  Physiology,  by  J.  F.- 
Blumenbacb,  M.D.  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  University  of  Gottengeiu 

In  the  press,  wilh  plates,  The  Sheffield 
Auti  Slavery  Album,  or  the  Negro's 
Friend ;  containing,  Zambo  and  Niia. — 
The  Missiotiary. — A  Word  for  the  Ne- 
groes.— ^Tbe  Discarded  Negro.— The 
Voice  of  Blood. — Sandanee*s  Dream. — 
Zangara.— >Tbe  Voyage  of  the  Blind. — 
Anticipation.  —  Alooso.  —  Sebastian.  <-* 
The  Negro  Slave,  &c.  &c. 

The  Amulet,  orChristiau  and  Literary 
Kemembrancer  for  the  Year  1827,  is 
preparing  for  publication,  and  in  a  state 
of  considerable  forwardness.  It  will 
contain  a  large  collection  of  interesting 
articles,  in  prose  and  verse,  from  the 
pens  of  the  most  popular  Authors  of 
the  age,  and  will  be  embellished  with 
appropiiate  engravings  of  interesting 
subjects  executed  by  the  first  Artists. 

In  the  press,  A  Coucise  Historical 
View  of  Galvanism^  with  Observations 


on  its  Chemical' Properties  aud  Medical 
eAeacy  in  Chronic  Diseases'.  "By  M.  La 
Beaume,  Medical  Surgeon,  Eleetrieiao^ 
F.L.S.,  Ice. 

In  the  pr<»ss,  Annies  of  the  House  of 
Brunswiok*  by  Sir -Andrew  Halliday, 
M.D.,  in  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  Illnstrated' 
with  an  fingravipg  from  Mr.  Chantry's 
Bust  of  his  present  Majesty,  by  Rey- 
nolds ;  and  thirteen  beautifull^engraved 
portraiu  of  the  most  distinguished 
Heroes  of  the  Brunswick  race,  from  effi- 
gies aud  paintings  by  some  of  the  ^reat 
masters  of  the  early  ages. 

Dr.  Nuttall,  whose  editions  of  VirgiPa* 
Bucolics  and  JovenaPs  Satires,  interline- 
ally  translated,  have  been  so  generally 
approved,  is  preparing  Ibr  publication*' 
on  a  simitar  plan,  the  entire  ^Vorks  of 
Horace ;  with  a  treatise  on  Lyric  Versi-  ^ 
ficatiou,  and  a  Scanning  Table,  exhibit- ,' 
iug  on  musical  principles  all  the  varioiu . 
metres  of  Horace. 

Eaily  in  July  will  be  published,  Re- 
marks on  the  late  attempt  to  subveri 
the  Charter  of  the  College  of  Surgeuus, 
with  a  dispassionate  examination  of  som« 
of  the  Regulations  of  ,the  Court :  to 
which  are  subjoined,  Animadversions  on 
the  evil  tendency  of**  The  Laiicet;*'  and 
observations  respectfully  addressed  to 
General  Practitioners,  on  the  best  means 
of  maintaiuiug  their  respectability  and 
privileges.  By  William  Cooke,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons^ 
Editor  of  an  Abridgement  of  Morgagni 
de  Sed.  et  Causis,  Secretary  to  the  Hun- 
teriaii  Society,  &c. 

In  the  press,  and  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished, a  new  edition  (iu  8  vols.  Svo.. 
11.  16s  ;  or,  in  royal  8vo.  21.  5s.)  d 
The  Historical  Antiquities  of  Hertford- 
shire,  with  the  Original  of  Counties, 
Hundreds  or  WapenUkes,  Boroughs, 
Corporations,  Towns,  Parishes,  Villages, 
and  Hamlets ;  the  foundation  and  origin 
of  Monasteries,  Churches,  Advowsons, 
Tytbes,  Rectories,  Impropriations,  and 
Vicarages  in  general,  describing  those 
of  this  County  in  particular,  &c.  &C 
By  Sir  Henry  Chauncy,  Knt.  This 
edition  will  be  a  verbatim  reprint,  and 
will  be  illustrated  with  all  the  plates 
(forty-six  in  number)  of  thei  originai 
work. 
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BioGRAPar. 
Memoirs  of  the  Rer.  Andrew  Fuller, 
of  Kettieriog.  By  J.  W»  Morris.  A  nesr 
and  improved  edition,  with  an  appendix 
oontaining  some  miscellaneoas  pieces 
not  inserted  in  the  works  of  the  Author, 
fiivo. 


The  History  of  the  Crusades  against 
the  Albigenses  in  the  13th  Century. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  J.  C.  L. 
Simonde  de  Sismondi ;  with  an  Introduc- 
tory Essay  by  the  Translator.  8vo.  98. 

A  History  of  the  Mahrattas.  By 
James  Grant  Duff,  Esq.,  Captain  of  the 
First,  or  Grenadier  Regiment  of  Bombay 
Native  Infantry,  and  late  Political  Resi- 
dent at  Satara.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  plates, 
dnd  a  map  of  the  Mabratta  Country, 
ehiefiy  from  original  and  recent  Surveys ; 
also  a  map  of  India,  shewing  the  an- 
cient divisions  of  the  Deccau.  2U  158. 

Irish  Antiquarian  Researches.  By 
Sir  William  Betham,  P.S.  A.  CUter  King 
of  Arms  of  all  Ireland,  &c*  &c.  &c.  8vo. 
vith  Nine  plates.  I5s. 


Sibyl's  Leaves :  Poems  and  Sketches. 
By  Elizabeth  WillesfurU  Mills.  Post 
9vo,  8s,  6d. 


TSBOLOOY. 

Scriptore  Questions,  explained  and 
illustrated  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Young.  By  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Draper. 
With  wood-CQts.  32mo.  hf*bd.  Is.  6d. 

The  Aniinofflian  Reclaimed  ;  a  series 
of  dialogues.  By  Wiillam  Giles.  ISmp. 
8s. 

Soul  Prosperity ;  or  the  Closet  Com- 
panion. By  John  Dennant.  A  new  op- 
tion, revised.  l2mo.  48. 

Sermons  and  Plans  of  Sermons  on  im- 
portant Texts.  By  the  late  Rev,  Joseph 
Benson.  Part  V.  8yo.  5s. 

The  Necessity  of  a  Revelation  of  tbe 
Being  and  Will  of  God,  and  the  Adap- 
tion of  tbe  present  Revelation  to  that 
Necessity.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Norman» 
A.B.  Curate  of  Brailsford.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

Wisdom  and  Happiness :  containing 
Selections  from  the  Bible,  from  Bishopa 
Patrick*  Taylor,  &ic  By  the  Rev.  H. 
Watkins,  A.M.  Prebendary  of  York,  &c. 
I8ma  2s.  6d. 

TorocaAPHY. 
A  brief  descriptive  History  of  Hol- 
land, in  Letters  from  Grandfather  ta 
Marianne,  during  an  excursion  in  the 
Snmmer  of  1819.  With  an  engraving 
of  the  Kerk-Hof,  or  Burying-ptaue»  a^ 
Rotterdam.  18mo,  Sts,  6d. 
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Art.  I.  1.  Journal  of  a  Voyage  up  the  Meditirranean ;  prifcipally 
among  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  in  Asia  Minor;  in- 
cluding many  interesting  Particulars  relative  to  tlie  Greek  Revoi* 
lution ;  especially  a  Journey  through  Maina  to  the  Camp  of  Ibra- 
him Pasha,  together  with  Observations  on  the  Antiquities^ 
Opinions,  and  Usages  of  Greece,  as  they  now  exist.  To  which 
is  added,  an  Essay  on  the  Fanariotes,  translated  from  the  French, 
of  Mark  Philip  Zailony,  a  Greek.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Swan, 
late  of  Cath.  Hall,  Camb, ;  Chaplain  to  H.  M.  S.  Cambrjao,  &c. 
2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  790.    Price  U.  Is.     London.     1826* 

2.  An  Autumn  in  Greece^  comprising  Sketches  of  the  Character, 
Customs,  and  Scenery  of  the  Country  ;  with  a  View  of  its  present 
Critical  State.  In  Letters,  addressed  to  C.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq. 
By  H.  Lytton  Bulwer,  Esq,  Second  Edition.  12mo.  pp  xxx. 
240.     Price  9s.     London.     1826. 

S.  An  Historical  Outline  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  with  a  few  Remarks 
on  the  present  State  of  Affairs  in  that  Country.  By  William 
Martin  Leake,  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Royal  Artillery. 
12mo.  pp.  204?.  Price  7s.  6d.  London.  1826. 


I 


N  our  Number  for  March  last,  we  reviewed  the  several  ac- 
counts furnished  by  Messrs  Waddington,  Blaquiere,  Emer- 
son, Count  Peccliio,  and  Captain  Humphrys,  relative  to  the 
state  of  Greece  at  the  close  of  the  last  Campaign  in  1825. 
The  present  volumes  contain  no  later  information,  but  they 
are,  on  different  accounts,  entitled  to  distinct  notice.  Mr. 
Buhner's  is  a  very  slight  and  jejune  performance.  Mr.  Swan's 
Journal,  though  chargeable  with  an  occasional  flippancy, 
abounds  with  nighly  entertaining  matter,  and  adds  manyin- 
teresting  particulars  to  our  previous  information.  Col.  Leake's 
Outline  may  be  recommended  to  our  readers  as  a  succinct  and 
interesting  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Revolution, 
from  whict  they  will  derive  a  far  clearer  and  more  correct  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  contest^  than  from  either  the  four-volume 
Vol,  XXVL  N.S.  K 
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historical  romance  of  M.  Pouqueville,  the  would-be  Herodotus 
of  Modern  Greece,*  or  the  equally  veracious  and  ornate  work 
of  his  countryman  and  rivals  M.  Raffenel.  A  good  map  is 
appended  to  the  volume  ;  and  altogether,  it  does  great  credit 
to  the  Author. 

Mr.  Swan's  book  is  chiefly  valuable  as  tending  to  correct  a 
great  deal  of  misapprehension  with*  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  Greeks.  The  Greek  fever,  the  mania  of  Philhellenisra, 
seems  well  nigh  to  have  spent  itself ;  and  now,  even  Greek- 
loan  men  and  Greek-Committee  men  are  turning  round, 
and  emulating  even  Sir  W;  Gellin  their  abuse,  visitineupon 
the  poor  Greeks  the  disappointment  of  their  classic  dreams 
aqd  Utopian  speculations.    This  is  not  fair,  and  Mr.  Swan 

*  The  worthy  Consul  thus  closes  his  history :  *  Pour  mor,  satisfaU 
d*  avoir  fait  conn^itre  les  souffrances  des  Hminesy  leurs  memorahles 
actions  et  la  barbaric  des  Turcs^  au  monde  occupS  des  ivhtemeus  de 
V  Orient,  je  me  croiraiassez  recompense  si  f  ohtiens  un  jowr  des  Jils  de 
JDoruSt  un  rameau  de  V  olmer  aux  belles  couronnes^  qui  ceignil  lejront 
d*  HSrodote  aux  fStes  d'Olympie.  Je  borne  id  ma  carrier e  et  mes 
vceuxf Et  toi.  Muse  sivh^e  de  P  Histoire,  ^  qui  je  dedie  le 

Jruit  de  mes  veiUes^  Clioy  chaste  sceur  d*  Apolhny  daigne  protiger  man 
ouvragCy  et  regois  pour  jamais  mes  adieua*  We  will  not  attempt  to 
do  justice  by  translation  to  this  exquisite  flourish.  As  to  the  general 
character  of  the  work,  we  find  our  opinion  so  correctly  expressed  by 
Col.  Leake,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  it  in  our  pages 
m  place  of  a  more  formal  review. 

*  As  to  the  '*  Histoire  de  la  Regeneration ^^^  we  find  It  written  in 
the  same  romantic  and  poetical  ^tyle  which  prevails  in  the  Author^ 
Travels,  and  which,  although  often  very  agreeably  applied  by  him 
to  local  description  and  the  representation  of  manners,  is  not  so  well 
suited  to  the  statement  of  facts.  Instead  of  a  plain  narrative,  the 
Author  has  entered  Into  the  supposed  causes,  combinations,  and 
consequences  of  each  trifling  event;  relating  as  if  he  had  been  pre- 
sent, the  speeches  that  were  spoken,  as  well  as  the  actions  that  were 
performed,  thus  losing  the  confidence  of  his  reader  by  an  attempt  at 
precision,  which  it  was  impossible  for  him,  under  the  given  circum- 
stances; to  attain.  Nor  is  M.  Pouqueville  satisfied  widi  displaying  his 
knowledge  of  each  thought  and  movement  of  the  contendmg  parties* 
He  is  equally  competent  to  expose  the  Machiavelic  arts,  as  he  is 
pleased  to  describe  them,  of  the  agents  of  Great  Britain ;  and  he. 
pretends  to  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  every  secret  council  of  the 
British  Septinsular  Government ;  which  he  politely  entitles  the  Pan- 
demonium of  Corcyra.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  have  been  his  main  de- 
sign, as  a  true  disciple  of  the  Napoleon  school,  to  throw  blame  and 
odium  upon  England  and  Englishmen.  But  we  may  console  ourselves 
with  the  assurance  that  his  authority  will  neither  be  very  extensive 
nor  very  durable/ 
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very  properly^  though  with  much  bluntness  and  freedom,  ex- 
poses such  conduct. 

*  A  nephew  of  General  Washington  has  arrived  here  from  America, 
in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  Greeks.  He  intends  to  levy  a  body  of 
troops  in  Ireland,  and  talks  of  embarking  before  long  with  that  view. 
There  are  also  two  Irishmeoi  Messieurs  £merson  and  Tennant,  who 
have  had  commissions  in  the  Greek  army,  and  have,  also  served  at 
sea  withMiaulis:  but  they  are  sick  of  Greece  and  liberty,  and  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  better  sailing  in  His  Majesty's  ship  Cambrian, 
than  to  have  bush-fighting  and  short  commons  in  the  Morea.  No 
doubt  they  are  quite  right. 

<  It  is  singular  with  how  many  wild  ideas  Europeans  come  into 
Greece.  Some  design  presently  to  carve  out  fortunes ;  others  look 
for  fame,  intending  to  enact  the  hero  ;  while  a  third  class  dream  of 
**  Asiatic  eyes"  and  love  and  liberty.  Some,  having  ruined  them- 
selves in  fortune  and  in  character  at  home,  embark  for  Greece  to 
perpetuate  their  infamy,  and  die  by  assassination  :— of  such  are  Fen- 
ton  and  the  rest  of  that  party.  Others  again  are  filled  with  a  sort  of 
spurious  enthusiasm,  gendered  upon  a  sickly  habit,  by  committee 
meetings,  inflammatory  speeches,  and  idle  rodomontades — these  are 
perhaps  the  most  numerous :  and  the  result  of  all  is  the  most  irri- 
tating disappointment.  Instead  of  finding  Greece  that  land  of  spot- 
less purity  which  their  imaginations  have  depicted,  they  find  evil 
stalking  abroad  as  openly  as  at  home.  Naturally  supposing  that 
every  Greek  must  be  a  man  of  honour  and  honesty,  they  trust 
without  the  smallest  precaution ;  if  they  be  once  taken  in,  their  male- 
diction strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  Greece.  At  home,  however,  they 
would  have  acted  more  warily,  and  therefore  might  have  escaped  the 
deceit :  they  never  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  Greek  may  be 
poor,  the  victim  of  a  desolating  war,  and  consequently  desirous  of 
turning  his  merchandize  to  the  best  account.  Thus  they  instantly 
denounce  Greece  as  the  land  of  extortion.  But  their  own  country 
will  furnish  them  with  examples  of  equal  rapacity,  with  less  excuse. 
They  enter  Modern  Greece,  possessed  of  little  more  acquaintance 
with  it,  than  what  arises  from  newspapers,  or  from  certain  reminis- 
cences of  its  ancient  history :  they  come  full  of  their  own  importance, 
of  the  value  of  their  services,  and  of  the  prodigious  recompences 
due  to  them  ; — they  interfere  with  what  they  do  not  understand — - 
prescribe  rules  for  tne  conduct  of  a  people  whose  character  they  have 
not  considered — are  ofiended  at  not  meeting  with  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  advanced  civilization,  and  return  to  Europe  to  discharge 
their  venom,  invent  frothy  declamations,  and  render  their  incon* 
sistency  the  laughing-stock  of  all  about  them.  Such,  I  verily  believe, 
is  the  true  state  of  the  case  as  it  regards  those  who  have  returned 
faome  disgusted  with  the  condition  of  Greece.  They  have  had  faith 
in  visionary  fancies ;  they  have  dreamed  a  pleasant  dream,  and  they 
have  awoke  mortified  at  pot  finding  in  reality  the  glorious  assemblage 
of  beings  and  things  for  which  their  excited  minds  had  prepared 
them.    Even  the  sublime  aspect  of  Greece  is  lost  upon  such  persons. 

K  2 
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They  see  in  her  mountain  grandeur  nothing  but  sterility,  in  the 
ruined  monuments  of  lier  ancient  magnificence  one  uniform  and 
wearisome  monotony  ; — they  languish  for  cultivated  fields  and  forest 
y  trees,  for  furnpike-roads  and  coaches ;  and  when  they  look  in  vain 
for  the  solid  contents  of  an  English  larder  at  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ne}'— when  they  find  salt  and  a  few  pot-herbs  (though  in  the  excur- 
sions which  I  have  made,  it  has  generally  been  my  luck  to  fare  some- 
what better!)  in  place  of  the  dainty  morsels  of  their  imaginary  Co^ 
caigne,  they  are  all  astonishment,  and  indignation,  and  dismay !  En- 
thusiasm is  lost  in  vexation,  and  frequently  replaced  by  a  vindictive- 
ness  of  feeling  which  urges  to  the  most  indecent  demeanour*  For- 
merly their  tongues  never  moved  but  to  panegyrize  Greece;  now  ihey 
are  equally  prolific  in  invectives :  no  report  can  be  too  false  nor  too 
foolish  for  their  credence,  no  fate  too  direful  for  a  nation  so  degraded 
and  lost.  "  Greece  is  unfit  for  liberty,  and  ought  to  remain  ia 
thraldom."  This  is  the  cant  of  the  party,  which  forgets,  in  its  wis- 
dom, that  what  the  multitude  are^  they  must  always  be  if  no  change 
operates  in  their  favour:  if  they  continue  slaves,  they  will  retain  the 
feelings  and  the  barbarism  of  slaves.  «*  Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et 
bonis "  It  is  absurd  to  expect  constancy  of  valour  from  a  race 
trained  up  in  moral  and  political  debasement,  or  greatness  of  mind 
from  a  people  trammelled  in  the  bonds  of  an  uncivilized,  heartle^s^ 
and  paralyzing  despotism.  If  you  would  amend  Greece,  let  her  be 
free  .  if  you  would  renew  her  youth  of  virtue,  remove  that  decrepi- 
tude of  heart  and  soul,  which  the  wise  and  the  good'  cannot  but  lament 
— set  her  free!  But  do  not  expect  instantaneous  amendment ;  do  not 
repose  in  utter  impossibilities !  Let  the  medicine  have  time  to  take 
effect.  It  may  at  first  produce  some  violent  commotion — it  may  irri- 
gate the  frame,  and  the  crisis  may  be  full  of  danger :  but  it  will,  it 
9772^.^^  triumph  at  length.  He  who  can  suppose  that  the  bare  donation 
of  liberty  is  to  work  a  sudden  and  vital  change, — is  to  exalt  humanity 
from  the  lowest  state  of  degradation  to  that  height  at  which  it  ought 
10  stand ;  or  he  who  can  imagine  that  liberty,  when  given  and  assured, 
demands  not  intense  and  habitual  watchfulness,  that  it  does  not,  like 
a  rare  exotic,  call  for  the  most  assiduous  culture,  for  the  pruning  of 
superfluous  branches,  for  the  plucking  away  of  rank  and  discoloured 
leaves,  for  light,  and  heat,  and  moisture,  nil  that  can  cherish  and 
protect ;  such  a  man  is  a  trifier,  an  enthusiast,  duped  by  his  wishes 
or  by  his  ignorance  of  mankind.' 

•  '  Let  us  bear  with  them  awhile.  Instead  of  denouncing  their  weak- 
ness and  calumniating  their  best  intentions,  let  us  give  them«  at  least, 
the  encouragement  of  our  wishes.  If,  after  all,  they  remain  the 
abject  creatures  which  some  imagine,  (and  which  none  have  taken 
more  trouble  to  insinuate,  than  those  who  have  been  prowling  like 
jackals  round  the  ruins  of  Ephesus!)  their  fate  will  arrive  soon 
enough,  and  it  will  be  replete  with  terror  I  In  the  meanwhile,  let 
every  thing  have  its  course.  But.  above  all,  keep  them  from  that 
Quixotic  class  of  interlopers  who  run  about  the  country,  pepping 
into  this  corner,  and  bouncing  out  of  that ;  meddling  with  affairs 
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above  their  comprehengion,  and  disturbing  the  hatiohnl  councils  with 
a  crude  train  of  school-boy  dreams  and  maudlin  fancies.  One  builds 
frigates  in  America*  and  another  brings  armies  from  Ireland ;  here, 
large  bodies  of  well-appointed  cavalry  start  into  life  from  the  dragon 
teeth  of  some  Western  Jason,  and  there  stalks  an  errant  knight,  or 
arrant  knave,  ready  to  marshal  them  the  way  to  victory  and  freedom 
in  the  snapping  of  a  flint.  And  what  becomes  of  all  these  fine  pro- 
jectors ?  Why,  they  are  disappointed,  forsooth,  in  the  character  of 
the  Greeks,  disgusted  at  their  ingratitude,  and  exasperated  at  their 
not  following  the  pathways  by  which  they  became  eminent  in  wisdom* 
The  chances  of  war  too  despoil  them  of  a  few  dollars,  and  fortune 
lours  a  little  upon  the  Greek  cause.  Therefore  they  decamp,  pru- 
dently covering  their  retreat  with  a  heavy  fire  of  abutie,  and  opening 
from  the  first  secure  post  a  battery  of  unqualified  malediction.  I  will 
not  object  cowardice  to  a  desertion  of  this  sort ;  it  may  be,  or  may 
not.  But  according  to  my  way  of  thinking,  there  is  very  little 
decency  or  good-sense  in  that  person  who  will  rush  hot-headed 
among  a  people  who,  whatever  they  are,  attempted  not  to  impose— 
attempted  not  to  seduce  him  by  the  assumption  of  a  plausible  but 
fallacious  exterior, — and  then,  because  they  fall  short  of  his  extra- 
vagant expectations,  leaves  them  to  sputter  forth  disgust  and  execra- 
tion !  He  may  have  good  reasons  for  relinquishing  an  ill-advised 
undertaking,  but  he  can  have  none  for  accompanying  it  with  obloquy* 
Silence  would  become  him  better ;  shame  at  his  own  credulity,  or 
sorrow  for  the  exhibition  of  an  uncontrolled  and  wayward  vanity.' 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  there  has  been,  on  all  hands^  a, 
great  deal  of  miscalculation  with  regard  to  the  Greeks  and 
their  cause.  Political  foresight  has  been  completely  baffled 
by  the  length  of  a  struggle  which  has  seemed  so  often  on  the 
point  of  extinction,  and  whfch  has  outlived  so  many  of  the 
actors,  who  had  a  chief  hand  in  originating  it.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  both  Austria  and  Russia  jointly  contributed  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  the  Revolution ;  and  Turkey  has  been  in- 
debted to  their  mutual  jealousy,  but  still  more  to  the  good 
offices  of  her  watchful  Protestant  ally,  for  the  duration  of  her 
tottering  empire.  '  Que  Diable  /aire  de  Comtctntinople?^ — was 
the  grand  difficulty  started  by  the  Emperor  Joseph ;  and  this 
posing  question  has^  continued  to  perplex  cabinets  and  diploma- 
tists ever  since.  The  key  of  the  Bosphorus  might  with  ease 
have  been  wrenched  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman,  could 
it  have  been  determined  to  the  satisfaction  of  Christendom,, 
what  other  power  to  entrust  it  to.  But  this  not  being  very, 
easy  or  possible,  it  has  become  the  interest  of  every  Christian, 
state  of  Western  Europe,  to  support  and  protect  Turkey  against 
the  encroachments  of  her  great  Northern  neighbour. 

The  transfer  of  the  Ionian  Isles  to  British  protection  was  a 
death-blow  to  the  French  and  Russian  parties  in  Greece ;  and. 
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although,  at  the  time,  it  seemed  to  extinguish  all  hoped  of 
foreign  aid,  it  has  proved  the  most  fortunate  event  that  could 
have  occurred  for  the  Greeks.  While  these  islands  are  ours, 
Greece  cannot  wholly  cease  to  exist.  It  is  true,  that  the  first 
(efforts  of  the  Greeks  were  viewed  with  no  favourable  eye  by 
the  British  authorities  there.  It  was  well  known  that  the  first 
agitators  were  Kussian  emissaries ;  and  putting  policy  aside, 
it  might  seem  the  dictate  of  humanity,  to  discourage  machina* 
tions  which  rested  on  the  presumed  sanction  and  concurrence 
of  a  Power  that  had  twice  betrayed  and  deserted  them.  The 
schemes  of  the  Heetarists  were  of  equivocal  origin  and  suspi- 
cious character.  By  them,  the  train  was  laid,  which  Ypsilanti 
prematurely  fired,  forcing  the  whole  nation  into  an  insurrection, 
for  which  they  were  ill  prepared,  and  of  contriving  or  intend- 
ing which  they  were  for  the  most  part  innocent.  Looking  at 
these  circumstances,  considering  what  passive  instruments  or 
victims  the  Greeks  had  for  centuries  proved  under  their  Roman, 
Moslem,  and  Prankish  masters,  and  knowing  from  experience 
how  degraded  a  being,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  Ionian  Greeks 
Sir  Thomas  Maitland  may  be  forgiven  for  having  viewed  the 
first  insurrectionary  movements  with  dissatisfaction  mingled 
with  contempt.  He  lived  long  enough,  however,  to  perceive 
that  he  had  under*rated  both  the  character  and  the  resources 
of  the  people  he  despised  ;  and  *  the  person   styling  himself 

*  Prince  Mavrocordato  *  least  of  all  deserved  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  his  petulant  injustice.  But,  from  the  diabolical 
light  in  which  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  is  held  up  by  M. 
Pouqueville,  we  have  been  tempted  to  think  much  more  favour- 
ably of  his  conduct  than  we  did  at  one  time.  Compared  with 
that  of  certain  English  Philhellenists,  indeed,  it  appears  to  have 
been  all  liberality  and  true  friendship. 

The  probabilities  were  all  against  the  Greeks ;  and  those  whq 
knew  most  of  the  people  and  their  political  circumstances,  and 
who  formed  their  opinions  on  those  probabilities,  have  proved  the 
most  mistaken.  Thus  we  find  Sir  William  Gell  remarking,  that 
those  '  who  have  never  witnessed  the  effect  of  habit  on  per- 
'  sons  educated  to  a  state  of  political  slavery,  are  apt  to  be  too 
'  certain  that  their  own  feelings  are  echoed  by  the  sentiments 
'  of  such  victims  as  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  present  strug- 

•  gle.'  '  They  are  unaware,*  he  adds,  *  of  the  incalculable  diffi- 
'  culty  of  finding  a  respectable  chief,   of  the  impossibility  of 

*  persuading  others  to  obey  him,  if  found,  and  of  the  improba- 

•  bility  that  any  sort  of  public  virtue  should  exist  among  thq 
'  oppressed.'  The  factious,  selfish,  mercenary  conduct  of  the 
leading  captains, — the  insubordination  which  has  so  frequently 
retarded  or  defeated  important  operations,— the  open  feud  which 
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tft  one  time  existed  between  Argos  and  Tiipplitza,  the  sieats  of 
the  Constitutional  Goverament  and  the  military  oligarchy, — 
the  jealousies  existing  between  Moreots  and  Roumeiiots,  be-" 
tween  the  naval  and  military  parties, — shew  that  this  Writer 
did  not  over-estimate  the  difficulties  on  which  he  insists ;  his 
error  consisted  in  his  calculations  being  all  on  one  side. 

The  spring  of  1822,  which  witnessed  the  commencement  of 
the  second  campaign,  was  the  very  crisis  of  Grecian  liber- 
ty, apd  the  cause  men  appeared  to  most  persons  little  better 
than  desperate. 

*  On  one  side,'  remarks  CoL  Leak^,  *  was  a  power  larger  in  extent 
of  territory  than  any  in  Europe,  which  had  maintained  its  station  for 
nearlv  four  centuriest  in  one  of  the  most  commanding  positions  in  the 
world  ;  whose  integrity  was  admitted  by  all  the  other  great  Powers  to 
be  essential  to  the  general  peace ;  ready,  by  the  nature  of  its  Govern- 
ment, to  enter  upon  war  at  a  short  notice,  and  furnished  with  all  the 
fiscal^  military,  and  naval  establishments  of  a  monarchy  of  long  stand- 
ing. On  the  other,  were  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  province  of  this 
extensive  empire,  without  any  central  authority,  without  cavalry,  ar- 
tillery, magazines,  hospitals,  or  military  chest :  whose  whole  military 
force,  in  short,  consisted  only  of  a  rude  undisciplined  infantry  armed 
with  an  awkward  long  musket,  to  which  was  added,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  individual)  pistols,  a  dagger,  or  a  sword, — igno- 
rant of  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  acknowledging  no  discipline,  and  more 
uninstructed  in  war  as  an  art,  than  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  ages ; 
•—led,  indeed,  by  men  possessing  courage  and  enterprise,  and  some 
of  the  essential  qualifications  of  command,  but  who  were  scarcely  less 
ignorant  and  unenlightened  than  their  soldiers,  and  too  selfish  to  lose 
any  opportuni^  of  enriching  themselves,  or  to  preserve  that  harmony 
with  the  other  leading  men  which  was  so  necessary  in  the  dangerouif 
position  of  the  country. 

'  There  were  circumstances,  however,  which  rendered  the  inequality 
between  the  two  parties  more  apparent  than  real ;  and  there  were 
others  which,  although  more  distant,  perhaps^  in  their  effects,  are  so 

Powerful,  that  they  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  excluding  the 
*urks  from  the  Peloponnesus  for  ever,  and  may  even  ultimately  expel 
them  firom  £urope.  Among  the  former  may  be  reckoned  the  de* 
generacpr  of  the  present  race  of  Turks  as  soldiers ;  the  ignorance  and 
inexperience  of  their  commanders,  often  raised  from  situations  the 
least  fitted  to  give  military  knowledge;  the  total  want  of  subordinate 
staff-ofScers,  or  of  officers  of  any  kind  qualified  for  the  conduct  of  a 
campaign ;  their  deficiency  in  any  organized  system  of  supplies  in  the 
field ;  the  corruption  of  the  government  in  every  gradation ;  and, 
though  last,  .not  least,  the  poverty  of  the  Porte,  which  has  long  dis- 
abled it  from  supporting  a  corps  of  Janissaries  much  greater  than  is 
necessary  for  the  garrisons  of  the  empire ; — thus  leaving  an  army  ia 
the  field,  to  depend  principally  for  its  numbers  upon  the  followers  of 
the  provincial  governors,  added  to  the  feudal  and  local  militia,  who, 
from  ancient  custom,  are  exempted  from  keeping  the  field  between 
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November  and  May,  and  who  never  fietil  to  return  home  m  the  winter^ 
Hence,  for  many  years  past^  the  Porte  has  been  unable,  except  on  the 
northern  frontier,  where  are  the  principal  garrisons  of  the  Janissaries, 
to  keep  together  an  army  of  10,000  men  for  more  than  six  months,  or 
even  for  a  shorter  time,  unless  when  plunder  is  immediately  in  view* 

*  It  is  obvious  that  a  contest  between  two  people  such  as  we  have 
described,  cannot  resemble  war  as  it  is  carried  on  between  two  of  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe,  equally  practised  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
equally  provided  with  its  materials.  A  people  possessing  only  an  irre- 
gular infantry  cannot  meet  cavalry  and  artillery  in  the  plains,  but, 
however  adventurous  they  may  be,  are  of  necessity  reduced  to  a  de« 
fensive  war  in  their  own  mountains.  In  Jike  manner,  the  merchant- 
brigs  and  polaccas  of  the  Greeks*  though  well  manned  and  skilfully 
conducted,  cannot  be  expected  to  place  themselves  alongside  the  two* 
decked  ships  and  frigates  of  the  Turks.  Many  persons  who  have 
not  considered  these  circumstances,  have  ascribed  to  a  want  of  courage 
and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  that  which  has  been  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  military  position  and  resources  of  thef 
two  people/ — Leakey  pp.  62 — 7. 

In  the  first  campaign,  the  Turks  were  in  a  great  measure 
taken  by  surprise.  The  massacres  by  which  the  Porte  thought 
to  terrify  the  Greeks  into  submission,  only  gave  unanimity  to 
the  nation,  inspiring  the  rebellion  with  all  the  energy  and  ma- 
lignity of  religious  warfare.  The  Divan  and  Lord  Strangford  had 
anticipated  that  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Morea, 
would  be  as  easily  accomplished  as  the  dispersion  of  the  Haeta- 
rlsts  in  the  Dacian  provinces.  Within  three  months,  however, 
from  the  murder  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  throughout  the  Peloponr 
nesus  and  a  great  part  of  Northern  Greece,  as  far  as  Salonika, 
the  Turks  had  been  compelled  to  retire  into  the  large  towns  and 
fortified  places,  all  the  mountains  and  open  country  being  ei- 
ther in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  or  exposed  to  their  incursions. 
The  strong  fortresses  of  Malvasia  and  Navarino  surrendered  to 
the  patriots  in  August,  after  a  three  months'  blockade ;  and 
Tripolitza  fell  in  October.  Corinth,  a  still  more  important 
conquest,  had  the  Greeks  been  able  to  turn  it  to  account,  ca- 
pitulated in  January,  1822. 

The  second  campaign  was  undertaken  by  the  Qsmanlys  un- 
der the  most  favourable  circumstances.  The  fall  of  loannina 
and  the  death  of  Ali  Pasha,  by  relieving  the  Porte  from  all 
further  apprehensions  in  that  quarter,  had  not  only  set  at  liberty 
the  forces  under  Khourshid  Pasha,  but  had  inspired  the  Turk- 
ish troops  with  a  considerable  degree  of  enthusiasm.  The  pre- 
parations made  for  the  contest  were  on  a  formidable  scale,  and 
the  plan  was  not  injudicious.  Thirty  thousand  troops  of  the 
Porte,  more  than  a  third  of  whom  were  cavalry,  besides  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  horse  raised  by  the  great  feudatories  of  Rou- 
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melia*  were  coUeotcfd  in  th^  plaint  of  Thessaly  for  the  invaision 
of  the  Morea.  Another  army,  composed  of  Albanian  troops, 
was  to  sweep  the  whole  of  Western  Greece  as  far  as  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  The  fleet  of  the  Capitan  P^sha  was,  in 
the  meanwhile,  to  collect  troops  from  the  coast  of  Asia,  and 
then  to  proceed  to  Napoli,  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
army  of  Eastern  Greece,  which,  it  was  calculated,  would  by 
that  time  have  entered  the  Morea.  Thence  it  was  to  proceed 
to  Patras,  to  debark  another  body  of  troops,  and  to  transport 
into  the  Morea  the  forces  of  Western  Greece.  Owing  to  the 
delay  occasioned  by  the  extensive  nature  of  these  preparations, 
it  was  July  before  the  main  body,  under  Mahmoud  Pasha, 
crossed  without  opposition  the  mountain  defiles,  and  entered 
Phocis  and  Boeotia,-—*  plundering,  burning,  and  murdering, 
while  they  published  the  amnesty  of  the  Porte.*  Corinth, 
which  the  Greeks  had  neglected  or  been  unable  to  supply  with 
either  engineers,  ammunition,  or  provisions,  surrendered  at  the 
first  summons;  and  the  Turks  advanced  in  full  security  to  oc- 
cupy the  Argolic  plain.  The  Greek  Government  took  to  flight, 
embarking  on  board  their  ships  in  the  Gulf  of  Argos ;  and  it 
might  seem  that  all  was  lost.  But  where  was  the  Turkish 
squadron,  on  which  this  immense  army  had  been  so  infatuated 
as  to  depend,  not  only  for  co-operation,  but  for  supplies  ?  The 
Divine  vengeance  had  overtaken  the  destroyer  of  Scio,  and  the 
fleet  was  detained  too  long  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  to  co-operate 
with  the  army  in  the  Morea.  Famine  now  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  Greeks.  A  total  want  of  provisions  for  either  men  or  horses 
soon  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Turkish  commander  to  de^ 
lay  his  retreat.  The  Greek  guerillas  had,  in  the  mean  time,  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  passes  which  form  the  only  outlet  from 
the  plain  of  Argos  in  tne  direction  of  the  Isthmus ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  invading  army  fell  victims  to  their  own  want 
of  discipline,  and  the  improvidence  and  rashness  of  their  leader, 
in  the  passes  of  Tretus  and  Mount  Euboea,  on  either  side  of 
the  ruins  of  Mycenae;  where,  remarks  Col.  Leake,  *  a  Grecian 
'  imagination  might  picture  the  ghosts  of  the  AtridsB  witnessing 

*  from  their  still  existing  sepulchres,  a  slaughter  of  the  barbarian 

*  hosts,  from  which  Greece  may'perhaps  date  her  resurrection 

*  from  slavery.' 

In  Western  Greece,  the  Turco-Albanian  forces  had  found 
full  eknployment  during  the  summer,  in  making  their  way  to 
Messolonghi,  the  defence  of  which,  under  Mavrocordato,  was 
the  most  brilliant  affair  in  the  campaign.  At  length,  after  the^ 
failure  of  a  general  attack,  on  Christmas  day  (Jan.  5,  1823,)  the 
Albanians,  discouraged,  began  to  think  of  returning  homewards ; 
and  tidings  of  a  large  body  of  Moreots  having  landed  in  Acar* 
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nania^  alanned  them  so  much  for  their  safe  retreat  across  t*hat 

I>rovince>  that  they  suddenly  abandoned  the  siege  in  disorder, 
eaving  great  part  of  their  camp  and  artillery  in  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks.  Great  numbers  were  drowned  in  attempting  to 
ford  the  swoln  waters  of  the  Achelous ;  and  with  an  enemy- 
hanging  upon  them  on  every  side,  a  small  portion  only  of  the 
army  reached  Vonitza  in  safety.  Thus  melted  away  the  whole 
of  the  mighty  host  which  had  threatened  to  oyerwhelm  the 
Greeks  with  utter  destruction ;  and  the  Porte  saw  all  its  vast 
and  expensive  preparations  terminated  in  disgrace  and  dis- 
comfiture. Napoli  surrendered  to  the  Patriots  on  the  following 
January,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  their  possession. 

The  Ottoman  plan  of  campaign  in  the  ensuing  year,  was 
nearly  the  same  as  before.  The  object  of  the  Porte  was  to 
effect  a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Peninsula  from  both  Eastern  and  Western  Greece,  supported 
by  their  fleet ;  but  the  defects  in  the  Turkish  system  again 
rendered  abortive  a  plan  which  required  for  its  success,  a 
larger  army  than  the  Porte  had  the  means  of  collecting  to- 
gether, with  an  accuracy  of  combination  which  none  but  the 
most  efficient  Government  could  command.  With  all  his  ex- 
ertions, the  Capitan  Pasha  was  unable  to  reach  Patras  before 
Midsummer ;  and  September  had  arrived  before  the  Pasha  of 
Scutari,  on  whose  Aloanians  the  Porte  rested  their  main  hopes 
of  success  in  Western  Greece,  was  able  to  penetrate  into  the 
)>lain&  of  j^Stolia,  and  to  threaten  Messolonghi  vriih  a  second 
tsiege.  But  by  this  time,  the  army  of  Eastern  Greece,  after 
laymg  waste  the  whole  country  round  Parnassus  and  Livadia, 
had  been  so  harassed  by  ihe  armatoli  bands  under  Odysseus 
and  Niketas»  as  to  be  compelled  to  retreat  in  the  greatest  dis- 
t)rdcr  intb  Thessaly  and  Negropont ;  and  the  failure  of  this 
part  of  the  plan  of  campaign  rendered  fruitless  all  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Albanian  chiefs.  They  accordingly  began  their 
retreat  in  November.  Corinth  had  capitulated  to  the  Greeks 
H  short  time  before.  Thus,  after  a  three  years'  contest,  not 
It  single  step  had  been  taken  towards  suppressing  the  insur- 
rection. On  the  other  hand,  Patras  and  Lepanto,  which  give 
•thfe  naval  command  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  the  important 
posts  of,  Vonitza  and  Prevesa  in  Western  Greece, J^gripo, 
which  commands  Eastern  Greece,  Modon,  and  Korifc  were 
Still  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks;  so  that  the  Greeks  could  by  no 
means  be  considered  as  in  possession  of  the  country ;  while 
their  poverty,  their  ignorance  in  the  art  of  war,  and  above  all, 
their  civil  dissentions,  which,  in  December  1823,  l)roke  out 
into  open  hostilities  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
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bodies,  prevented  them  from  foUowihg  up  their  saccesses  by 
any  decisive  and  combined  operations. 

The  campaign  of  1824,  though  it  did  little  towards  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  was  still  more  inglorious  and  un- 
profitable to  the  Ottomans.  In  Western  Greece,  operations 
were  almost  entirely  suspended.  In  Eastern  Greece,  an  at- 
tempt "was  made  by  Dervish  Pasha  to  penetrate  from  Thessaly 
to  the  Corinthian  Gulf  by  the  routfe  leading  from  Zeitouni  to 
iSalona  ;  but,  within  abbut  eight  hilies  of  the  latter  place,  he 
was  defeated  and  driven  back  by  the  Greeks  under  Pattouria. 
The  combined  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleet  succeeded  in  taking 
tlie  islands  of  Kaso  and  Psara  in  the  summer ;  but  they  were 
wholly  baffled  in  an  attempt  upon  Samos,  and  after  sustaining 
some  loss  from  the  Greek  fire-ships,  separated  to  return  to  the 
Dardanelles  and  Candia  without  having  gained  any  important 
object.  It  was  evident  that  the  finances  of  the  Porte  were 
greatly  exhausted  ;  and  there  seems  reason  to  think  that  the 
Independence  of  Greece  might  have  been  placed  out  of  dan- 
ger, had  not  a  new  and  more  formidable  enemy  than  the  Ot- 
toman appeared  in  the  Egyptian  Pasha,  who,  prompted  ap- 
parently by  a  Mussulman  feeling,  as  well  as  by  the  hope  of 
gaining  possession  at  least  of  Candia  and  Cyprus  as  his  re- 
ward, now  entered  cordially  and  effectively  into  the  auarrel  of 
the  Porte.  The  flourishing  state  of  hi^  treasury  enabling  him 
to  take  upon  himself  the  chief  pecuniary  burthen  of  the  war, 
the  Sublime  Porte,  as  the  least  of  two  evils,  consented  tacitly 
to  abandon  the  Peninsula  and  Crete  to  this  formidable  subject^ 
leaving  the  rest  to — Destiny. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  while  the  English  stock- 
brokers were  at  this  crisis  supporting  the  Greeks,  the  English 
cotton-manufacturers,  Mahbmmed  Ali^s  chief  Customers,  were 
in  effect  subsidizing  their  most  formidable  enemy.  Thus,  re- 
marks Col.  Leake, '  it  appears  that  both  the  contending  parties 
*  in  Greece  are  supportmg  the  war  with  finatices  derived  from 
'  England.*  Those  who  have  lost  by  the  Greek  loan,  may  con- 
sole themselves  with  knowirtg  that  the  Eg^yjitian  cotton  specu- 
lations have  proved  by  far  the  most  ruinous  in  their  issue.  This 
unlooked  for  turn  in  events,  whatever  be  its  issue,  can  by  no 
means  justify  the  sinister  auguries  6f  those  persons  who  re- 
presiented  the  Greek  Insurrection  as,  from  the  first,  hopeless 
^nd  contemptible.  Lord  Strangford  and  Prince  Metternich,  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland  and  Sir  William  Gell,  atid  all  other  Philos- 
manlees,  great  and  small,  who  so  confidently  assumed  the 
impossibility  as  well  as  undesirableness  of  the  8ueces8  of  the 
rascally  Gteek^^^-^  robbers  and  piri&tes  all/  have  been  triiim«> 
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phantly  proved  in  the  wrong.    Should  the  Greeks  be  subdued^ 
they  will  not  have  been  conquered  by  the  Ottomans. 

*  Who  could  have  foreseen,  even  a  year  ago,  that  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt  should  so  suddenly  have  increased  his  financial  resources  ;  or 
that  his  wealth  should  have  attracted  to  his  military  service  a  great 
number  of  unemployed  officers  from  France  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  or  that  he  should  so  quickly  have  mastered  a  difficulty  which 
has  hitherto  been  found  insurmountable  by  any  Turkish  government  ; 
namely,  that  of  bringing  his  army  to  submit  to  European  discipline  ? 
Or  that  he  should  so  heartily  have  entered,  at  an  immense  expense, 
into  designs  which,  with  the  most  favourable  result,  are  more  calcu- 
lated to  gratify  a  dangerous  ambition,  than  to  serve  his  real  interests  ? 
The  event  has  totally  changed  the  nature  of  the  war  in  Greece,  which 
before,  although  slowly,  seemed  to  be  surely  leading  to  an  indepen- 
d  ence  dejacto^  which  would  have  been  the  best  preliminary  to  a  paci^ 
fication/ 

The  campaign  of  1825  opened  with  the  siege,  followed  by 
the  eventual  capitulation  to  the  Egyptians,  of  the  important 
fortresses  of  Navarino  and  Neo-Kastro ;  the  greatest  disaster 
that  had  befallen  the  Greeks  since  the  commencement  of  the 
contest.  Tripolitza,  abandoned  and  partially  destroyed  by 
order  of  Kolokotroni,  was  entered  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  on  the 
20th  of  June.  Five  days  after,  be  advanced  on  Napoli  di 
Romania,  having,  within  a  month  from  the  fall  of  Neo-Kastro, 
traversed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Peninsula.  Here,  a  division 
of  his  army  attacked  the  Greek  outposts  at  the  village  of 
Mylos,  where  Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  who  had  stationed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  few  hundred  men,  bravely  repulsed  him,  and 
Ibrahim  as  hastily  fell  back  on  Tripolitza  as  he  had  advanced. 
Whether  he  had  thought  to  take  Napoli  by  surprise,  or  had 
been  deceived  by  false  information,  does  not  appear.  He  now 
turned  his  attention  to  an  opposite  quarter,  and  endeavoured  to 
open  a  passage  to  Patras  ;  but  the  mountainous  districts  which 
intervene  between  that  city  and  the  plains  of  Mantineia  ancl 
Arcos,  are  exactly  suited  to  such  troops  as  the  Greek  armatoli; 
and  Ibrahim  was  defeated  in  every  attempt  to  advance.  Tri- 
politza at  length  became  insecure  quarters ;  and  having  ravaged 
and  desolated  the  whole  country,  he  was  compelled,  towards 
the  close  of  the  year,  to  retreat  to  Kalamata.  Here,  in  the 
month  of  September,  Captain  Hamilton  (of  whom  all  parties 
speak  in  terms  of  respect  and  even  enthusiasm)  visited  the 
Pasha,  in  order  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Mr. 
Swan  attended  him»  and  he  thus  describes  the  scene. 

'When  we  reached  the  main  camp,  whidi  might  be  four  miles 
from  the  place  of  action,  such  a  scene  of  confmion  displayed  itself 
IB  I  had  never  before  witnessed.     Miserable-looking  beings  were 
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every  where  stretched  upon  the  groand,  oppressed  by  extreme 
fatigue,  while  the  whole  character  of  what  passed  reminded  me  of 
nothing  so  much  as  the  turbulence,  without  the  merriment^  of  an 
English  fair.  There  was  but  one  tent  in  the  plain,  and  thus  their 
ragged,  wretched  bodies  were  exposed  to  the  burning  heats  of  noon, 
except  where  olive-trees  supplied  a  shade  :  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  army  were  entirely  deprived  of  such  protection.  The  most  for- 
tunate had  stationed  themselves  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river  or 
stream  (the  Eurota^),  which  was  full  of  excellent  water,  and  as  clear 
as  crystal,  broad  but  shallow. 

*  We  were  conducted  by  the  Arab  guard,  who  attempted,  most 
unsuccessfully,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  a  regular  march,  to  the  cottage 
in  which  Ibrahim  Pacha,  pipe  in  hand,  was  couched.  He  is  a  stout, 
broad,  brown-faced,  vulgar-looking  man,  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of 
age ;  marked  strongly  with  the  small-pox.  llis  countenance  pos* 
sesses  little  to  engage,  but  when  he  speaks,  which  he  does  with  con- 
siderable energy  and  fluency,  it  becomes  animated  and  rather  striking. 
He  frequently  accompanies  his  -words  with  a  long,  drawling  cry, 
which  to  European  ears  sounds  ridiculous  enough.  His  manner 
carries  with  it  that  sort  of  decision,  which  is  perhaps  the  common 
appanage  of  despotism  :  deprived  of  this,  he  would  resemble  an  un- 
educated, hard-favoured  seaman  of  our  country — and  I  think  1  have 
somewhere  seen  his  exact  counterpart — but  it  may  be  merely  fancy. 
He  was  plainly  clothed  for  a  Turk;  and  his  camp  establishment  alto-' 
gether  had  none  of  that  parade  and  luxury  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed* to  attach  to  eastern  warfare. 

*  Mr.  Smart  made  known  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  delivered 
the  letters  with  which  he  had  been  provided. 

The  Pacha,  in  reply  to  the  proposed  arrangement,  observed,  that, 
after  the  taking  of  Navarin,  he  had  sent  a  note  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment on  this  subject,  offering  to  exchange  all  the  prisoners  but  ftoo^ 
Hadgi  Christi  arid  Capitan  Nicholas — who,  he  had  long  ago  pro- 
mised his  chiefs,  never  should  be  released  under  existing  circum- 
stances. The  same  proposal  he  would  still  abide  by.  On  being 
urged  to  give  up  the  two  in  question  also,  he  obstinately  refused. 
He  had  pledged  his  word,  and  he  would  keep  it.  What  would  Europe 
say  of  a  nian  who  acted  with  so  little  firmness  ?  Instead  of  admiring 
his  vacillation,  they  would  despise  him  for  it.  •«  It  is  for  women,** 
added  the  haughty  Pacha,  **  to  be  mutable  :  I  never  pass  my  word 
but  it  is  sacred.  What  I  say,  I  mean ;  and  what  I  have  said,  I  will 
do."  As  for  the  Turkish  prisokiers,  their  release  would  be  of  no 
advantage  to  him.  The  moment  they  were  free,  he  should  send  them 
out  of  the  Morea.  The  principal  personage,  Ali  Pacha,  had  a  rank 
answering  to  a  general  of  brigade,  and  neither  he  nor  the  Porte 
had  need  of  his  assistance:  if  they  had,  they  would  have  adopted 
sufficient  means  to  effect  his  freedom  long  before  this.  He  wished  to 
conciliate  the  English  nation ;  and  in  proof  thereof,  he  stated  that 
the  captjain.  of  Hi$  Britannic  Maje%ty*s  ship,  Ch,aQticleer,  (Captain 
Hope  Johnson)  having  interfered  with  the  disposition  of  a  Greek 
Yeasel  captured  by  th^  Tiirk^,  which  he  considered  no  legal  prize,, 
Ibrahim  constituted  him  judge  in  the  afiair;  and  when  on  inquiry  it 
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lM»d  been  d^ded  against  the  Chreeksy  he  reliiiauud&ed  911  daim  to  tb<; 
vessd  !-^TbU  story,  as  well  as  most  of  what  Ibrahim  asserted,  bears 
the  stamp  of  untruth-  His  evasion  relative  to  the  prisoners  is  opei^ 
and  palpable*  When  an  Eastern  Pacha  promises  his  chieft^  he 
usually  keeps  or  breaks  his  promise,  as  it  best  suits  his  politics !  This 
we  very  well  know.  But  the  light  in  which  he  regarded  our  mission, 
cannot  be  better  evidenced  than  in  the  observation  he  seriously  made 
while  testifying  his  respect  for  Great  Britain,  and  which  he  desired 
us  to  communicate  to  tne  Bey  of  Main^ ;  namely,  <<  tbat^or  thps  time 
he  spared  his  territory  out  of  compliment  to  the  English  ;  and  that  he 
might  thank  Captain  Hamilton  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  his 
people.  Another  time  he  could  not  tell  what  might  happen." — ^Th^ 
old  fox  has  long  been  intriguing  to  gain  over  Piptro  and  his  Mainotes; 
and  hopes,  I  presume,  by  this  shew  of  lenity,  to  facilitate  his  views* 
But 

<<  To  whom  do  lions  turn  their  gentle  looks  ? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den  !' 
And  if  he  really  thought  to  gull  |^  by  such  foolery,  he  must  hav9 
believed  us  children  indeed. 

'  Speaking  of  the  Morea,  although  he  regretted  the  necessity  of 
his  present  proceedings,  yet  it  was  his  intention  to  pursue  them  to 
the  utmost.  He  would  burn  and  destroy  the  whole  Morea ;  %o  that 
it  should  neither  be  profitable  to  the  Greeks,  nor  to  him,  nor  to  any 
one.  What  would  these  infatuated  meuy  the^  dupes  of  their  own 
imbecile  government,  do  for  provisions  in  the  winter  ?  He  knew  that 
his  own  soldiers  would  also  suffer — that  they  too  must  perish.  But 
his  father  Mehemet  Ali  was  training  forty  thousand  men,  and  he  was 
in  daily  expectation  of  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  thousand.  If  these 
were  cut  off,  he  would  have  more ;  and  he  would  persevere  till  the 
Greeks  returned  to  their  former  state.  One  of  the  castles  on  the 
plain,  he  said,  had  just  been  carried  by  assault,  and  the  garrison  all 
put  to  the  sword ;  the  other  was  expected  to  fall  immediately.  He 
repeated,  "  1  will  not  cease  till  the  Morea  be  a  ruin."  The  Sultan 
has  already  conferred  upon  him  the  title  and  insignia  of  Pacha  of  this 
unhappy  land,  "  and/'  said  his  Highness,  if  the  good  people  of 
JBngland,  who  are  so  fond  of  sending  money  to  the  Greeks,  would 
send  it  directly  to  me^  it  would  save  them  considerable  trouble ; 
eventually  it  all  comes  tp  my  treasury.'    Vol.  II.  pp.  236 — 4jK 

The  apostate  Suleiman  Bey  (alias  Colonel  S6ve),  Ibrahim's 
prime  minister,  is  thus  described. 

<  Just  as  we  were  departing,  Suleiman  Bey  came  up  with  a  letter 
from  the  Pasha  for  Captain  Hamilton.  He  looks  exactly  like  aa 
ostler  turned  bandit :  a  strikingly  vulgar  face  marked  with  the  small* 

gox,  (as  if  in  sympathy  with  he  master,)  is  set  off  by  small  li^it 
lue  eyes,  light  hair,  and  a  fiat  nose.  This  person  was  raised  from 
the  ranks  by  Bonaparte,  and  became  aide-de-camp  to  General  N^, 
for  attempting  to  effect  whose  escape  he  was  outlawed.  He  then 
served  in  the  corps  of  the  Mamelukes,  whom  he  organized ;  and  finally, 
abandoning  his  religion  for  the  polluted  and  degrading  fotth  of  the 
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GresoeB^  be  became  Sulefanan  Bey,  and  tbe  atsociate^  friend^  aii4 
gener^  ef  Ibrahim  Pasha**    p.  246. 

Throughout  their  journey,  which  lay  in  part  over  the  wild 
scenery  of  Mount  Taygetus,  the  respect  and  attention  of  the 
Greeks  were  unremitting. 

*  We  slept  securely/  Bays  Mr.  Swan,  *  in  the  wildest  passes ;  our 
resting-place  wa9  known  to  hundreds  of  the  mountaineers  who 
cuarded  them,  and  we  experienced  not  the  slightest  alarm.  We  slept 
in  houses  which  they  occupied,  our  baggage  scattered  about  the 
chamber ;  we  kept  no  watch,  we  entertained  no  fear,  and  we  suffered 
no  injury.  Whenever  we  met  them,  we  were  welcomed  with  a  re- 
spectful salutation  .  when  we  departed,  it  was  with  the  kindest  express 
sions  of  dl.  One  of  our  party  at  least,  who  had  been  carried  awa/ 
by  the  wretched  cant  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  Greeks,  be- 
came a  convert.  He  plainly  saw  Chat  they  were  not  so  bad  as  they 
might  have  been.  They  did  not  take  advantage  of  our  situation ; 
they  neither  robbed  nor  insulted  us.*    Vol.  II.  p.  258. 

*  A  finer  race  of  men,  in  appearance^  cannot  exist  under  the  sun. 
They  seecb  made  for  warriors !     Athletic,  active,  and  enduring,  they 
are  deficient  in  nothing  but  an  eye  that  can  look  unmoved  on  danger, 
and  an  imagination  less  lively  and  amplifying.    They  are  accustomed, 
from  the  pure  force  of  fancy,  to  exaggerate  their  difficulties ;  and  re- 
present to  themselves  evils  which,  like  those  in  the  enchanted  forest 
of  Tasso,  require  but  to  be  met,  to  disappear.     Every  man  in  Colo- 
cotroni's  army  is  physically  able  to  cope  with  two  of  his  enemies. 
He  has  more  quickness  of  intellect,  as  well  as  superior  local  know- 
ledge.    Between  the  uneducated  Turk  and  Greek,  there  is  no  com- 
parison ;  but  the  latter  fights  for  liberty,  which  years  of  debilitating 
slavery  have  made  him    almost  unable  to  comprehend,  while  the 
other  fights  with  the  Koran  in  one  hand,  and  regular  pay  in  the 
other ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  bow-string  and  ataghan,  should  he  dis- 
pute the  will  of  his  roaster.    The  chief  motive  which  urges  the  Greek 
into  the  field,  is  a  deep  uncontrolled  hatred  of  the  Turks ;  a  hatred 
which  has  been  gathering  strength  as  the  tide  of  time  rolled  on,  and 
now  sweeps  along  with  it  humanity  and  reason.     Hence,  his  barba- 
rities— hence,  the  crimes  that  blacken  him  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
But  these  failings  will  be  removed,  and  can  only  be  removed,  when 
he  again  possesses  his  paternal  home  in  peace.    They  originated  in 
the  treatment  which  he  has  so  long  experienced ;  and  he  sheds  the 
blood  for  which,  he  believes,  in  like  circumstances,  his  own  would  be 
poured  forth.    If  it  be  asked,  why,  possessing  impulses  like  these,  he 
shrinks  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  then  only  fails  m  the  exhibition  of 
qualities  which  his  appearance  promises,  and  his  desires  might  be  ex. 
pected  to  stimulate  ?     I  answer,  that  he  wants  confidence  in  himself 
and  in  his  chief.    He  has  left  behind  him  a  home,  which  in  his  ab- 
sence may  be  laid  desolate,  and  a  family  without  protection,  who  may, 
ere  long,  he  pdlloted  and  butchered,  or  carried  off  and  enslaved. 
His  previous  habits  have  made  him  restless  and  turbulent :  he  finds 
his  condition  unimproved  by  the  war ;  he  feels  that  it  has  altered  fop 
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the  worse.  -Fhe  miKtarj  tactics  of  tlm  E^jptite  troops,  opposed  to 
his  own  Ignorance,  are  supposed  to  be  invincible ;  he  suspects  those 
above  hicn  of  bartering  away  his  life,-— at  aU  events,  of  profiting  by 
the  sacrifices  he  must  make.  This  naturally  leads  to  a  desire  of  pre- 
serving himself  at  all  risks,  and  of  fighting,  if  fight  he  must,  when  it 
can  be  done  with  safety.  Thus,  opportunities  of  annihilating  the 
enemy  are  neglected;  thus  arise  discordant  councils,  the  views  of 
one  baffled  by  another — jealous  of  his  proceedings  or  of  his  power  ; 
and,  in  short,  thus  may  be  derived  that  want  of  union  and  decision, 
which  are  the  crying  evils  of  the  Greek  Revolution.  Fears  and  sus- 
picions are  readily  communicated ;  where  men  are  unable  to  give 
confidencey  they  are  engendered  by  a  very  shadow.  Enmities  spring 
iprth  almost  imperceptibly;  then  good  advice  is  thwarted,  merely 
because  proposed  by  a  particular  individual ;  and  pride  leads  another 
to  enforce  pernicious  counsel,  merely  because  it  has  been  proved  to 
be  bad.  All  this,  and  very  muchtnore,  may  arise  without  any  design 
of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  actors ;  but  people  so  circumstanced 
^ave  to  learn  a  hard  lesson ;— ^the  relinquishment  of  their  own  ad- 
vantage in  the  prosecution  of  a  common  cause,  and  the  permitting  of 
one  who  but  yesterday  was  an  equal,  perhaps  an  inferior,  to  be  sud- 
denly elevated  above  them  to-day,  when  the  common  interest  de* 
mands  it.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  14«1— 4'. 

*  The  Capitani  of  most  name/  however,  Mr.  Swan  represents 
to  be  the  bane  of  the  country.  '  Mercenary  and  narrow- 
'  minded,  they  have  only  the  souls  of  pedlars.  They  traffic  in 
*^the  miseries  of  Greece,  and  they  barter  her  liberty  for  gold.. 

*  They  quarrel,  they  trifle,  they  betray  without  a  scruple  the 

*  nation's  best  and  dearest  interests.  It  is  with  these  men 
that  the  Constitutional  Government,  and  more  especially  Mav* 
rokordato,  has  had  to  contend.  Count  Pecchio  compares 
them  to  the  Coridottieri  of  the  middle  ages.    *  By  turns  faith- 

*  ful  and  unfaithful  to  the  Government;  now  joining  one  party,. 

*  and  now  another^  venal  and  changing  at  the  price  of  the  fac- 

*  tions  constantly  opposed  to  each  other,  they  have  become  the 

*  dread  of  their  fellow-citizens  rather  than  of  the  enemy.*  The 
Islanders  are  considered  by  the  Capitani  as  a  separate  nation^ 
interfering  impertinently  with  the  Continent.  The  loan  has 
had  at  least  the  effect  of  destroying  their  ascendancy,  by 
enabling  the  Government  to  pay  the  soldiery.  This  measure,, 
however,  indispensable  as  it  had  become,  is  deprecated  by  Mr, 
Bulmer  as  tending  to  convert  a  patriotic  militia  into  mere 
mercenaires. 

*  My  great  fear  of  pay  is,  that  they  who,  before,  fought  for  life,  for. 
liberty,  for  their  wives,  for  their  children,  for  their  homes,  and  for 
their  altars,  who  felt  that  they  must  fight  to  preserve  all  these,  may 
at  last  consider  themselves  only  obliged  to  do  so  for  a  few  parag 
il  day ;  of  whichr  should ,  circumstaoces  dcsprive  them,  they  would 
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repine^  motiny^  and  finally  tbrow  dowa  their  troM  from  dfagust  it 
sucb  imaginary  ill-treatmeot.' 

Bat  this  gentleman  seems  to  forget,  that  soldiers  who  receive 
DO  pay,  must  live  by  plunder ;  and  that  when  no  booty  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  enemy,  the  burden  must  be  borne  by  a  de* 
fenceless  peasantry.  Regular  troops  are»  in  fact^  less  expen- 
sive to  the  country  in  the  end,  often  less  mercenary,  than  an 
irregular  militia.  Besides,  those  who  are  disposed  to  fight  for 
their  wives  and  children,  require  also  the  means  of  supporting 
them  during  their  military  service.  Unlike  soldiers  of  fortune, 
the  soldiery  and  the  sailors  of  Greece  have  for  the  most  part 
families,  whom  tiiey  leave  behind ;  and  their  clamour  for  pay 
is  not  altogether  selfish  or  unreasonable.  The  guerilla  system 
has  been  fully  tried  in  Greece,  and  notwithstanding  the  amaz- 
ing strength  of  the  country,  to  which  the  success  of  the  Greeks 
has  been  principally  owing,  and  the  prodigious  achievements 
of  some  of  the  armatoli,  it  has  proved  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  contest.  The  following  remarks  by 
Count  Pecchio  are  very  much  to  the  point. 

'  At  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  an  uncontrolled  en- 
thusiasm was  most  calculated  to  terrify,  confound,  and  destroy  an 
enemy,  who,  attacked  on  all  sides  by  every  species  of  weapon  and 
diversity  of  assailant^  could  find  no  interval  of  quiet,  no  place  of 
s^e^.  Irregular  troops  are  in  conformity  with  this  enthusiasm, 
which  rises  into  a  flame  in  every  nation  aspiring  to  liberty*  Such 
troops  were  seen  to  sprii^  up  in  Germany  during  the  thirty  years 
war,  during  the  revolution  of  North  America,  and  during  the  war  of 
iadeuendeBce  in  Spain.  Evmy  individual^  at  the  commencement  of  a 
revolution,  feels  an  exuberance  of  courage  and  darins ;  he  has  an^ 
ardent  desire  of  revenge,  which  it  is  impossible  to  subject  to  any 
control  or  discipline.  Hence  he  finds  a  wider  field,  and  one  more  in 
accofda^ice' with  his  passions,  in  fighting  as  a  volunteer,  and  in  ^e 
disoffder  and  tumult  of  a  guerilla  warfiure.  But  enthusiasm  is  in  ita 
natore  fleeting ;  after  a  time,  it  cools  and  evaporates :  revenge  itself  is 
satiated^  and  the  love  of  glory,  like  every  other  passion,  finally  be- 
comes enfeebled^  The  ardour  which  at  first  placed  arms  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  and  even  of  women,  has  passed  away.  There  isi 
no  longer  any  revenge  to  be  exercised  upon  the  enemy,  no  longer 
any  booty  to  be  s^zed«' 

The  organization  of  regular  troops,  so  much  opposed  and 
dreaded  by  the  capitani,  is  the  only  measure  that  can  secure 
the  independence  of  Greece.  This  has  long  been  Mavrokor- 
dato^s  main  object,  and  they  already  amount  to  between  fifteen 
hundred  and  two  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Fabvier,-^a  French  officer  who  does  honour  to  his  nation,  and 
may  be  coBsidered  as  a  «et-off  against  the  infamous  Colonel 

Vol..  XXVI.  JfJS.  h 
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S6re.  This  corps, *Mr.  Bulmer  states,  is  much  more  liked' 
than  formerly.  But  the  navy  requires,  not  less  than  the  army, 
to  be  put  on  a  different  footing.  This,  it  will  be,  we  trust,  the 
first  concern  of  Lord  Cochrane  to  accomplish.  The  Morea 
can  never  be  conquered  by  any  foreign  force  unsupported  by  a 
powerful  navy.  The  Greeks  have  not  the  command  of  the  sea; 
and  yet,  their  brulotiers  have  repeatedly  defeated  the  whole 
plans  of  the  invaders,  and,  by  cutting  off  their  supplies,  involved 
their  armies  in  destruction.  Upon  the  whole,  we  still  hope 
well  for  Greece,  and  her  cause ;  and  even  were  Napoli  to  fall, 
we  should  not  despair.  This  catastrophe,  however,  we  trust, 
will  be  averted..  The  very  signal  manner  in  which  Divine 
Providence  has  repeatedly  appeared  on  their  behalf,  encourages 
the  hope  that  they  will  not  be  suffered  to  perish.  As  to  Ma^- 
hommed  Ali,  he  has,  we  suspect,  done  his  worst,  and  he  may 
have  cause  to  rue  having  engaged  in  the  contest.  Mr.  Swan 
gives  us  no  very  high  degree  of  the  Egyptian  troops  ;  and  his 
description  justifies  the  remark  of  Col.  Leake,  that '  the  trac- 
'  tability  of  disposition  which  has  enabled  the  Pasha  to  mould 
'  his.Egyptians  to  the  European  discipline,  is  allied  to  an  infe- 
'  riority  in  hardihood  and  energy  to  the  European  and  Asiatic 
*  Turks,  with  whom  similar  attempts  have  failed.* 

*  The  Egyptians/  he  proceeds,  *  are  precisely  the  troops  least  adap- 
ted to  face  the  active  and  hardy  Greek,  in  the  rude  climate,  the  bar- 
ren  soil,  and  the  strong  positions  of  his  native  mountain^.  We  cannot 
easily  conceive  that  Greece  is  destined  to  be  subjugated  by  Egyp- 
tians. Even  Sesostris  drove  his  conquering  chariot  no  further  than 
Thrace;  nor  will  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  Greek  with  the  Egyptian  of  the  present  day,  think  it  probable 
that  a  conquest  will  now  be  efiected,  if  it  depends  on  the  military 
qualifications  of  the  two  people.  In  short,  as  not  even  Spain,  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  was  better  adapted  for  prolonging  an  obstinate 
contest  by  the  strength  of  the  country,  and  the  clastic  character  of  • 
the  inhabitants,  there  is  the  fairest  reason  to  hope  that  Mehemet  Aly 
may  be  tired  of  his  present  expensive  undertaking  before  he  has  made 
any  great  progress  towards  its  completion, — ^a  result  which  is  rendered 
still  more  probable,  if  it  be  true  that  his  commercial  speculations  with 
England  are  likely  to.be  much  less  profitable  in  the  present,  than  they 
have  been  in  the  preceding  year.  If,  with  all  the  exertions  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  the  Porte  should  now  fail  in  becoming  masters  of  the 
two  great  oulwarks  of  the  insurrectipn — Messolunghi  and  Nauplia,  it 
may  be  said^  that  they  have  put  forth  their  utmost  exertions  in  vain^ 
and  that  their  future  hopes  will  rest  upon  the  effects  of  perseverance 
and  of  the  superiority  of  their  foreign  assistance. 

.<  Id  addition  to  the  two  principal  advantages  which  have  been  men- 
tionjec^,  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  derive^  considerable  strength  and 
hope  from  the  impossibility,  on  tlieir  part,  of  submitting  to  such  a  state^ 
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pt  vassalage*  as  they  were  be^re  subject  to, '  They  know  too  weU, 
that  to  give  the  Turks  such  a  power,  would  be  to  consent  to  their  own 
destruction  ;  and  they  did  not  want  the  declaration  of  Ibrahim  to  bo 
assured,  that  if  he  should  acquire  the  government  of  the  Morea  by 
right  of  conquest,  which  the  Porte  has  promised  him,  he  would  ex* 
change  the  enslaved  survivors  of  the  peninsula  for  a  colony  of  Egyp« 
tians.  Such  a  termination,  however,  all  history,  as  well  as  common 
reason,  tell  us  is  impossible,  if  the  Greeks  have  but 
*^  the  unconquerable  will 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield/' 
'  The  utmost  that  can  be  expected  b,  the  retreat  of  a  great  pari  of 
the  population  of  Greece  into  the  mountains,  a  continuance  of  preda* 
tory  warfare  on  both  sides,  and  the  desolation  of  every  other  part  of  the 
country,  except  perhaps  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fortified  places. 
Some  politicians  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  sa^,  that,  however  de- 
plorable to  the  people  of  Greece  such  a  result  might  be,  it  would  be 
better  that  they  should  suffer,  than  that  the  general  peace  of  Europe 
should  be  compromised.  But  supposing  the  interior  continent  of 
Greecov  to  be  thus  comfortably  settled  for  the  general  repose,  there 
still  remains  an  extensive  sea-coast :— in  fact,  the  numerous  islands, 
the  winding  shores,  and  the  great  proportion  of  maritime  outline  to 
the  size  of  the  country,  render  the^  Greeks  more  peculiarly  a  naval 
people,  than  any  other  in  Europe.  If  forced  to  the  extremity  of  dis- 
tress, they  must  be  pirates  by  sea,  as  well  as  freebooters  by  land. 
However  disposed  the  nation  might  be  to  a  better  course,  however 
deserving  of  a  better  fate,  necessity  would  force  the  maritime  popula- 
tion to  those  habits  of  life,  which  are  natural  to  Greece  in  a  savage 
Dtate,  and  to  which  its  rocky  creeks  and  islands  have  always  afforded, 
and  will  ever  give  the  greatest  facilities.  No  alternative  would  then 
remain  for  the  powers  of  Europe  but  to  give  up  all  commercial  pursuits 
in  the  Levant,  or  to  suppress  the  Greek  piracies  by  force — in  other 
words,  to  assist  the  Turks  in  exterminating  them  from  thei*'  native 
islands.'     pp  181 — ^. 

It  is  too  late  to  talk  of  the  extermination  of  the  Greeks. 
Whatever  be  the  fate  of  the  Morea,  the  islands  of  the  Ionian 
Sea,  which  have  been  so  singularly  rescued  from  Turkish  and 
Kussian  despotism,  will  be,  at  all  events,  the  nursery  of  Grecian 
civilization  and  freedom ;  and  a  noble  race  is  nsing,  to  lay 
claim  hereafter  to  the  name  of  Greeks.  But  England  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  the  unconcerned  spectator  of  what  is  passing 
in  the  Peninsula.  She  will  never  suffer  it  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Mahommed  Ali ; — altbongh  it  seems  to  be  thought,  that  the 
Greeks,  who  certainly,  if  united,  haye  the  means,  should  haye 
the  merit  of  emancipating  themselves.  Were  ther  once  masters 
by  sea,  the  whple  history  of  the  war  has  shewn  that  they  would 
haye  nothing  to  fear  by  land.  The  fortresses  of  the  Morea, 
cat  off  from  foreign  supplies,  would  soon  fall  into  their  hands^ 
and  the  strength  of  the  country  would  then  render  them  invin-- 
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ciblcr— at  lea6t  by  the  Turks.  But,  without  an  effective  marine, 
there  will  be  no  security  against  the  recurrence  of  disasters 
similar  to  those  of  Scio  and  Psara ;  and  that  marine  must  be 
at  the  disposal  of  an  effective  Government.  Of  this,  the  Hy^ 
driote  party^  at  the  head  of  which  Mavrokordato  stands,  are 
well  convinced,  and  they  are  therefore  accused  of  an  undue 
partiality  to  the  Qavy ;  yet,  Miaulis  has  done  more  towards  de- 
livering his  country,  than  Kolokatroni  ;  and  the  wealth  of  the 
islanders  has  beisn  dissipated  in  the  struggle  which  has  enriched 
the  capitani.  We  look  with  intense  interest  to  the  issue  of  the 
present  campaign,  which  will  probably  be  decisive. 


Art.  II.  Sernwnst  intended  chiefit^  for  the  Use  of  Families.  By 
the  Hon.  Gerard  T.  Noel,  M.A.  Curate  of  Richmond,  Surry, 
pp.  494*.  Price  lOs.  6d.  London.  1826. 

A  very  specific  talent  is  requisite  in  order  to  the  composition 
•^  of  sermons  adapted  to  be  read  aloud  in  the  family ;  and  we 
know  of  very  few  volumes  that  are,  in  all  respects,  fitted  for  the 
purpose.  Sir.  Jay's  Short  Discourses,  and  some  of  the  late 
JVIr.  Lavington's,  rank  among  the  happiest  specimens ;  but  a 
.great  deficiency  remains  to  bje  supplied.  It  is  not  enough  that 
they  are  ishort  sermons,  for  a  discourse  may  weary  more  by  it» 
•structure  and  composition,  than  even  by  its  length ;  and  there  is 
, danger  lest,  in  studying  brevity,  the  writer  fall  into  a  meagre 
and  superficial  style  of  treating  his  topic,  which  will  be  fatal  to 
the  designed  impression.  Brevity  and  conciseness  are  both 
excellencies, — short  sermons  and  short  sentences  ;  but  then, 
the  fe'w  ideas  selected  for  illustration  require  to  be  distinctly 
developed,  and  must  not  be  touched  upon  too  slightly ;  nor 
.ought  the  transition  to  be  made  to  a  second  topic,  till  the  ut- 
most pains  has  been  taken  to  place  the  first  in  the  clearest  light. 
The  attention  does  not  soon  tire,  when  the  subject  is  quite  un- 
derstood, when  no  extraordinary  effort  is  reouired.  But  with 
regard  to  sermons  in  general,  whether  read  m  the  family  or  to 
the  village  audience,  it  is  saying  as  much  as  can  be  said,  that 
they  are  but  half  understood  even-  by  those  who  give  their  at- 
tention ;  not  only  because  the  phraseology  is  frequently  defi- 
cient in  simplicity  and  idiomatic  propriety,  but  because,  the 
isermon  is  made  to  embrace  too  much,  to  consist  of  too  many 
|)arts,  and  is  not  only  complex  in  its  structure,  but  takes  too 
)QQUch  for  granted. 

,    .Mr.  Noel  adverts  to  another  fault  which  ought  to  be  avoided 

in  domestic  sermons.'     They  are  not  unfrequeatly  read  by  a 

'  younger  member  of  the  family,  whose  modest  feelings  are  some«- 
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times  liable  to  be  wounded  by  the  necessity  I^id  upon  tl^e  reader 
to  address  the  elder  branches  of  the  family  in  language  altogether 
hortatory  and  pastoral.  It  has  formed  part  of  the  Author's  aim 
in  the  present  volume,  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  *  by  di- 
'  vesting  the  discourses  of  a  ministerial  character;  so  that  the 
^  youthful  reader  may  not  feel  himself  to  be  a  teacher  of  others, 

*  but  rather  to  be  one  of  the  persons  taught/  This  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  recommendation  of  the  sermons.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  such  phrases  as,  *  let  us  dwell  upon  this  point,' — 

•  let  us  consider,  — '  let  us  endeavour  to  bring  before  the  view,* 
&c.,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  language  of  the  pulpit,  and  appro- 
priate only  to  the  instructor,  should  also  have  been  avoided  : 
though  they  cannot  wound  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  and  are 
not  in  that  point  of  view  objectionable,  they  have  an  unpleasing, 
effect. 

But  these  are  minor  matters ;  and  had  not  Mr.  Noel  himself 
adverted  to  them,  we  should  not  have  made  them  the  subject 
of  our  observation.  With  regard  to  the  more  substantial  re- 
commendations of  these  sermons,  the  name  of  the  Author  willy 
with  most  of  our  readers,  we  suppose,  be  a  sufficient  voucher. 
As  a  preacher,  if  Mr.  Noel  cannot  be  termed  eloquent,  if  he  i&^ 
BOt  always  lively,  the  quiet  ardour  of  his  manner,  his  very 
tones,  and  the  whole  expression  of  himself,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  phrase,  in  the  pulpit,  convey  the  idea  of  a  man 
iDtent  upon  communicating  to  others  the  source  of  his  owq 
happiness,  and  seem  to  speak  the  language  at  once  of  persua- 
sion and  consolation.  That  this  is  not  an  imaginary  descrip- 
tion of  the  Preacher  may  be  inferred,  we  think,  from  his  own 
account  of  the  design  of  this  volume. 

<  He  begs  to  remark,  in  allusion  to  the  Sermons  themselves,  thati 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  were  written  and  delivered  on  the 
Continent,  chiefly  to  the  English  residents  at  Florence,  Geneva,  and 
Tours.  Hence,  they  refer  to  the  most  elementary  points  of  Chj^is- 
tianity.  The  specific  impression  which  the  Author  wbhes  to  leave 
upon  the  minds  of  his  readers,  is  the  indissoluble  connexion  between 
holiness  and  happiness.  He  considers  Christianity  to  be  a  voice  from 
a  higher  world,  which  invites  the  guilty,  the  weary,  the  forlorn,  to 
link  their  hearts  and  their  hopes  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  alone  they 
can  find  true  and  unbroken  rest.  The  Author  is  deeply  conscious  of 
the  faint  and  most  inadequate  conceptions  which  he  has  been  able  to 
delineate  of  the  great  subjects  connected  with  eternity.  He  wishes 
they  were  more  worthy  of  the  public  attention.  If,  however,  a  single 
heart  In  a  single  family  should  feel  any  additional  warmth  or  consola- 
tion from  his  suggestions,  he  shall  bless  God  in  gratitude  and  praise*^ 

May  t^e  be  allowed  to  obsetve,  that  not  only  is  the  pi^oduc- 
<ion  of  atiH  specitic  imi>ressioh  too  seldom  aimed  at,  bfiton^ 
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grand  object  of  bbth  public  and  domestic  instruction^  which  id 
to  excite  a  genuine  warmth  of  feeling,  is  too  much  tost  sight 
of.  We  do  not  want  the  passions  to  be  moved,  or  the  sensibi-* 
lity  to  be  stimulated  by  mere  description  and  declamation  ;  but 
what  is  that  preaching  but  comparatively  an  empty  sound,  which 
fails  to  interest  the  affections  and  to  warm  the  heart?  The 
most  enviable  of  all  gifts,  we  had  almost  said,  in  a  minister, 
rare  as  true  genius,  and,  like  that,  scarcely  to  be  either  acquired 
or  feigned, — is  that  holy  warmth  of  heart,  arising  from  the 
constant  operation  of  faith  upon  the  affections,  which  imper- 
ceptibly communicates  its  own  ardour  to  kindred  minds,  and, 
by  a  still,  small  voice,  soothes  the  mourner,  while  it  arrests 
the  gay.  In  written  Sermons,  designed  to  be  read  by  another, 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  exhibit  much  of  this  spirit 
or  manner ;  but  we  are  much  mistaken  if  something  of  it  may 
not  be  recognized  in  these  sermons ;  in  the  general  tenor  of 
which,  we  imagine  that  we  hear  the  tender  and  pathetic  exhor* 
tation  of  the  Beloved  Disciple  reiterated,  '  My  little  children, 

*  love  not  the  world.* 

The  sermons  are  twenty-five  in  number  ;  the  subjects,  with 
the  exception  of  two  taken  from  the  Psalms,  one  founded  on 
the  memorable  wish  of  Balaam,  and  another  founded  on  Isaiah 
xliii.  4.,  are  all  taken  from  the  New  Testament.  We  shall 
take  a  few  specimens  without  regard  to  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  in  the  volume,  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  their 
own  judgement  of  their  characteristic  excellencies  of  sentiment 
and  composition. 

'  Religion  attacjced  under  names  of  reproach,'  is  the  title  of 
a  very  striking  and  awful  sermon,  founded  on  Acts  xi.  26. 
The  name.  Christian,  Mr.  Noel  remarks^  *  soon  became  en- 

*  deared  to  those  who  received  it,  but  it  was  affixed  to  their  per- 
'  sons  with  any  other  than  a  friendly  motive.' 

'  The  word  of  God  has  in  a  very  decided  manner  unveiled  the 
secret  motives  by  which  men  are  actuated.  It  is  a  revelatioA  from 
him  who  knows  what  is  in  man ;  who  penetrates  into  the  recesses  of 
his  heart ;  who  is  familiar  with  his  moral  history,  and  with  his  preva- 
lent propensities.  This  revelation  tells  us  of  our  fall  from  innocence, 
of  the  loss  of  our  allegiance  to  God,  and  of  the  consequent  depravity 
of  mind  by  which  we  are  continually  led  astray. 

«  The  state  of  the  world  is  described  as  "  without  God,**  as  •'  hold* 
ing  the  truth  in  unrighteousness ;''  as  **  lying  in  wickedness,**  so  that 
he  who  would  become  the  friend  of  the  world,  must  become  the  enemy 
of  God.  If  these  statements  be  the  accredited  record  of  God,  it 
will  follow  that  true  religion,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  love  and 
aerviod  of  God,  must  be  repugnant  to  the  bent  and  scope  of  human 
desires  and  actions.    It  ought  not  therefore  to  appear  wonderful  if 
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.troe  religion  be  opposed  and  decried  in  the  world ;  nevertheless^'  it  is 
not  a  frequent  occurrence  to  find  religion,  as  suchf  freely^  openly, 
and  deliberately  condemned.  '*  The  fool  hath,"  sometimes,  indeed, 
**.  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God  ;'*  but  generally  speaking,  there 
Js  a  willing  admission  of  the  existence  and  sovereignty  of  God ;  and 
few  are  found  anxious  to  withdraw  from  the  cheering  notion  of  an 
-arm  of  strength,  which,  under  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  life,  may  be 
lifted  up  in  their  defence  and  support.  We  possess  a  consciousness 
of  our  inherent  weakness ;  of  necessary  dependence  for  safety  upon 
causes  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  control ;  a  consciousness  of 
•violating  the  decisions  of  conscience,  the  accomplishment  of  which 
was  our  duty,  and  would  have  been  our  honour.  We  feel  at  times  a 
certain  awe  of  God,  as  our  sovereign  and  the  judge  of  our  actions. 
The  idea  of  our  moral  responsibility  is  sometimes  even  painfully  ob- 
trusive. Hence,  religion  is  natural  to  man.  He  cannot  subsist  alto* 
.gether  without  some  sort  of  connection  with  God.  in  the  utter 
frivolity  of  youth,  perhaps,  he  may  for  a  moment  seem  self-sufficient. 
But  as  he  advances  into  life ;  as  he  becomes  encircled  by  the  various 
instincts  and  charities  of  society ;  as  he  is  forced  to  grapple  with  the 
Borrows  and  disappointments  which  confront  him  in  his  course  to  the 
grave,  he  feels  the  importance  of  some  interior  force  and  consolation, 
beyond  the  reach  ot  his  own  apparent  resources.  Ife  believes  this 
force  to  exist  in  religion.  He  will  not,  therefore,  oppose  the  general 
notion  of  religion.  The  worship  of  God  will  command  a  certain 
portion  of  respect,  attd  the  ordinances  of  religion  will  be  hallowed  as 
far  as  convenience  and  respectability  may  suggest.  But  it  is  evident, 
that  the  coarser  necessities  and  fears  of  his  heart  have  thus  compelled 
him  to  be  religious.  He  flies  to  religion  to  make  good  his  own  de- 
ficiencies. He  has  no  cheering  knowledge  of- God,  as  of  a  holy, 
glorious,  and  benevolent  being,  in  whose  service  is  honour^  life,  and 
peace.  His  affections  cling  to  the  world,  and  he  would  not  be  re- 
ligious, if  he  could  find  a  readier  path  to  security.  His  properrsiiies 
are  towards  the  creature  rather  tlian  the  Creator.  He  has  no  pene- 
trating conviction  of  depravity  and  guilt,  which  would  endear  to  him 
the  liberal  mercies  and  the  grace  of  God.  He  has  no  adequate  notion 
of  the  nature  of  that  inward  defilement  which  would  lead  him  to  value 
any  method  which  God  might  suggest,  in  which  such  defilement 
jnight  be  removed.  He  will  pause  in  his  religious  history,  at  the 
point  where  he  roust  resign  his  prevalent  habits  and  opinions.  The 
moment  religion  assumes  a  holy,  internal,  and  spiritual  aspect,  he 
ivill  shrink  from  its  exhibition.  The  general  and  vague  notion  of 
jnercy  and  of  power  on  the  part  of  God,  is  refreshing  to  him  ;  but 
ivhen  that  mercy  and  that  power  appear  in  close  alliance  with  purity, 
and  love,  and  active  service,  and  fervent  gratitude,  then  he  manifests 
his  repugnance,  and  declares  his  habitual  feelings  and  affections  to  bq 
wounded  and  chilled  by  such  requirements. 

'    '  May  we  not  here  discover  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  conduct 
mentioned  in  the  text,  and  to  its  frequent  imitation  in  the  religious  , 
history  of  the  world  ?      ;     .   .     .  ,  /.      ^     -,' 

.    *  The  misgivings  of  the  heart;  the  secret  testimonies  a'nd'wliispef^' 
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ingt  ef  comdence,  Um  stntaliotot  of  fitulty^  tlM  pemteottire  of  pain 
•nd  soffering  and  death,  force  from  us  the  bendtog  of  the  fcoee,  the 
homage  of  an  external  devotion.  Heocey  the  tem^et  v^  paganism 
and  the  churches  of  Christianity  alike  receire  the  occasional  visits 
of  mankind.  The  world  is  religious  in  this  imperfect  and  cheap 
manner*  But  the  heart  is  cormptf  the  taste  is  depraved,  the  habita 
are  sensual,  the  propensities  are  earth  born.  Thence,  the  reouire- 
ments  of  religtoo,  when  exhibited  as  an  internal  principle  of  love 
and  devotedness,  are  unpleasing  and  repulsive. 

*  llie  love  of  God,  the  service  of  God,  the  honour,  the  glory  of 
God,  the  actual  intercourse  of  the  soul  with  Gvod  as  a  patermd,  gra« 
cious«  ffiid  holy  being,  are  in  complete  repugnance  to  all  the  existing 
emotions,  tastes,  and  pleasures  c£  society.  Therefore,  such  a  religtoa 
must  be  opposed  and  decried.  But  how  shall  this  be  done  ?  It  is 
too  palpable  a  thins  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to  love  God ;  that  we 
ouglit  not  to  serve  him  sincerely ;  that  we  ought  net  to  devote  our^ 
selves  to  our  highest  benefactor  and  our  mightiest  friend,  that  we 
ought  not  to  render  to  him  the  homage  of  the  heart ;  but  that  rather 
we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  dead  form  and  ceremony  of  re* 
ligion ;  and  that  we  ody  require  divine  aid  when  calamity  and  death 
actually  invade  our  peace,  or  darken  our  prospects.  Such  language 
were  too  palpable  an  insult  to  the  rights  of  God  ;  but  the  practice 
harmonizing  with  such  language,  must  of  necessity  be  adopted,  or  th^ 
din  and  pleasure  of  life  cannot  maintain  their  aseendaney.  To  what 
ddustoo  then  must  we  have  recourse  in  this  perplexity  ?  How  shall 
we  retain  our  earthliness,  and  yet  not  cast  off  our  reli^on  ?  The 
difficulty  has  been  met  in  this  way.  We  affix  a  reproachful  term  to 
true  religion,  and  then  we  proceed  to  decry  it  under  the  shelter  of 
that  terra.  We  dare  not  manfully  and  fairly  avow  a  practical  resbt*- 
ance  to  God's  will ;  but  we,  more  cowardly,  exaggerate  or  cmcature 
that  will,  and  dien  we  ridicule  it ;  and  thus  save  ourselves  from  the 
severe  reproaches. of  that  inward  monitor,  from  whose  awful  upbraid^ 
ing  we  could  not  otherwiae  escape.  We  seem  now,  rather  to  oppose 
error  and  fi>Uy  than  religion.  It  is  not  now  religioa  which  we  cob«- 
demn,  but  its  abuse*  We  oppose  not  God  nor  his  truth,  but  the 
aupersdtiooB  delusions  6i  erring  beings  like  ourselves.  We  thus  ia*- 
vent  or  seize  some  expressive  word  already  in  existence^  whidi  holds 
up  a  distorted  view  of  some  doctrine  of  truth  and  righteousnesa* 
We  give  it  currency  in  the  world,  and  then  go  on  our  way,  in  the 
quietness  of  self-esteem,  ^uihering  stiH  to  the  general  theoiy  of  rt»> 
ligion,  but  estcaping  its  inward,  and  spiritual^  ami  honourable  yoke.' 

pp.  i2S5-^2aa 

Thfe  sermon  concludes  with  a  solemn  and  affectionate  warn- 
ing, to  beware  lest  *^  epithets  ignorantly  used,  destroy  out 
•  souls.' 

The  seventeenth  sermon,  on  Christian  Self-denial,  (frono. 
Matt.  xvii.  24 — 27.)  opens  with  the  following  exordium. 

*  The  commencement  of  religion  in  the  soul,  is  a  conviction  of 
its  importaince.    U&dl  we  become  setiout  upon  th6  iubject»  we  effect 
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little  We  tnay  apeoulate ;  we  may  take  up  opinioiis,  or  we  may  lay 
them  down ;  we  may  proDOonce  dogmatically  upon  truth  and  falser 
hood ;  we  may  love,  or  we  may  abhor  to  make  proselytes ;  but  we  are 
little  advanced  in  this  manner  on  our  way  to  God.  The  absence  of 
seriousness  is  the  absence  of  all  good.  Yet  what  a  rare  quality  is 
seriousness  in  religion !  Where  is  the  man  who  feels  as  he  ought,  his 
relation  to  Gody  and  his  nearness  to  eternity  ?  Where  is  the  mah 
who  weighs  time  and  etamity  in  just  scales  ?  Where  is  the  man  nHie 
trembles  before  God,  as  a  sinner ;  and  who  seeks  out  in  the  sober 
energy  of  sincerity,  the  salvation  of  his  soul  ?  Certainly,  there  are 
such  person^  but  they  are  very  rare ;  and  when  discovered,  their 
solicitude  often  excites  a  smile,  if  not  contempt*  in  the  breasts  of 
those  around  them :  this  is  very  strange  and  very  affecting. 

«  The  prevalent  habit  of  socie^,  is  levitv  and  indifference  upon  the 
subject  of  religion.  It  may  be  conceded,  very  generally^  that  men 
pay  a  certidn  decent  attention  to  the  forms ^f  religion;  that  CbHs^ 
tianity  is  apparently  supported ;  and  that  iMrect  levity  upon  the  sub^ 
ject  is  painfUl  to  many ;  but  real  practical  levi^  is  widely  prevalimt* 
Men  are  not  in  earnest  to  know  and  to  do  the  will  of  God.  The  great 
fiicts  of  Christianity  are  not  written  upon  the  heart,  ar^  not  influeii*' 
tii^  upon  the  alfections.  We  understand  anxie^upon  temporal  in^- 
^erests^  but  not  upon  eternal  interests.  It  is  allowed  to  a  man  to  fb^ 
fntensdy  iipon  the  subject  of  acience,  politics,  and  domestic  e^ents^ 
The  anticipatwn  of  temporal  evil  is  allowed  to  cdl  forth  vigilance; 
effint,  industry ;  but  a  man  is  suspected  as  to  the  soundneAS  of  hi* 
jadgmei^  and  as  to  the  excell^ce  4iS  his  motives,  if  this  anxie^ 
should  be  directed  to  eternal  interests*  If  a  man  should  ibarthat 
fhese  inlereiits  may  be  in  a  state  of  peril,  aod  should  betray  any  evi^ 
dent  fididuide  of  heart  as  to  the  result,  he  is  imtaediBtely  auppos^ 
te  have  a  tendency  to  fieuiaticitm,  and  bis  iViends  dread  the  progi^eM 
of  such  a  tendency  in  his  mind.  There  is  eektainly  a  great  oiSbr^ 
enoe  as  to  the  ^ree  of  ahrm  and  reluctance  which  Ithe  petie^pdda 
of  religious  anxiety  produees;  but  reli{(ieus  anxiety  it  certainly  tm 
object  of  grelit  suspicioii  to  the  getierali^  of  mankind.  They  k^m 
to  suppose  that  dl  is  rights  and  their  ^apprehension  is  great,  lest  the 
customs  of  society  should  be  invaded,  and  the  demands  of  pleasure 
and  profit  be  enaangered.  But  how  directly  exposed  is  this  appre- 
l^nsion  to  the  claims  and  to  the  value  of  Christiahity ! 

<  In  the  book  of  God,  where  can  levity  or  indifierence  find  their 
excuse  or  their  shelter  ^  **  The  fba^  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wiS'' 
dora;*'  and '^  to  depart  firom  ^il,  that  is  understanding/''  What  4 
heart-appalling  seriousness  ever  r^xed  iqpon  the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ  I 
Who  can  read  tl]»  passaae  of  scripture  lMfi>re  us,  without  ieding  that 
it  makes  an  entire  appeiu  to  all  the  hopes  and  feers  of  the  soul  ?  {| 
^ims  an  unreserved  S|irrender  of  the  whole  life  to  Gpd.  **  Whoso^ 
ever  will  save  his  life,  shall  lose  it ;  and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for 
my  sake,  shall  find  it.''-'  pp.  ^5^m 

^This  decIaratioQ.  of  Christ  is  consid^re^  as  compr^aii^g*  1. 
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'denial;*  and  2.  the  grounds  on  tvhich  that  demand  rests* 
The  trials  to  which  this  principle  of  self-renunciation  is  in 
these  days  exposed,  are  noticed  in  illustration  of  the  first  head; 
viz.  the  struggle  of  pride  in  the  individual's  own  heart — the 
struggle  often  experienced  with  former  habits  of  sensual  in- 
dulgence— the  ridicule  of  friends  and  associates — the  sacrifice 
of  worldly  advantage — and  the  various  calamities  of  after 
years.  The  grounds  of  the  demand  are  shewn  to  be,  the  tre- 
mendous alternative  which  must  inevitably  follow  disobedience, 
and  the  exalted  considerations  addressed  to  our  hopes.  The 
sermon  closes  with  the  following  beautiful  appeal. 

*  There  is*  in  trutfa»  every  thing  to  sustain  us,  in  the  entire  sur- 
render of  ourselves  to  Christ.  The  result  is  as  certain^  as  it  is  bright 
and  glorious.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  while  these  future 
scenes  of  purity,  truth,  and  splendour,  are  presented  to  our  faith, 
and  are  csuculated  in  themselves  to  awaken  all  the  energies  of  con- 
stancy and  courage,  we  are  not  left  to  the  mere  Jbrce  of  noble  pritt" 
dpUs.  United  unto  Chrbt  through  the  medium  of  our  faith»  we 
actually  make  alliance  mth  God's  strength,  and  rest  bei|eath  the 
shadow  of  his  shield !  **  The  eternal  God  himself  is  our  refuge, 
jmd  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms.''  The  covenant  of  grace 
is  an  unbroken  and  absolute  alliance,  and  the  consolations  of  the 
Comforter  do  not  fail  to  descend  upon  the  soul !  The  sorrows  of 
•elf-denial  may  thus  be  said  even  on  earth  to  be  largely  repaid.  Is 
there  not  a  high  consolation  in  fellowship  with  God  ?  in  the  integrity 
of  £Euth  ?  in  the  constancy  of  resolution  ?  in  the  abandonment  of  low 
pleasures  and  low  aims  for  the  lofty  and  purifying  objects  of  religion  ? 
Is  there  not  a  great  mental  refreshment  in  the  consciousness  of  ad- 
vancing with  many  other  generous  and  kindred  spirits  along  the  paths 
of  holiness  and  salvation ;  in  those  bright  glances  which  the  soul  takes 
into  the  mysterious  gladness  of  et^nity  ?  Oh,  do  not  these  and 
many  other  blessings  of  godliness,  often  shed  over  the  pains  and 
sacrifices  of  earth,  the  very  hoes  and  quietness  of  heaven  V 

pp.  271,  2. 

The  following  Sermon,  on  '  the  Connexion  between  Cha- 
*  racter  and  Happiness,*  from  Gal.  vi.  7,  8.,  is  an  admirable 
one,  and  would  afford  some  extracts  equally  striking;  but 
there  is  one  on  the  Character  of  Grod,  which  appears  to  us  of 
a  still  higher  order.  The  text  is  2  Thess.  ii.  16,  17,  from 
which  Mr.  Noel,  first,  draws  an  illostratioii  of  the  character  of 
God,  and  secondly,  shews  the  inta^led  operation  of  the  Divine 
love  and  kindness  upon  those  to  whom  the  great  subject  of 
joy  is  revealed.  The  following  clear,  scriptonu,  and  judicious 
statement  is  given  under  the  first  head. 

^  In  the  absence  of  RevdaUon,  die  world  wondered  at  its  own 
complexion  and  destiny,    Consdaice  was  evermore  overborne  by 
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{KiBsion,  And  miserj  was  the  result;  Death  at  the  same  time  snapped 
asunder  the  closest  ties,  and  the  creature  apparently  made  to  isxercise 
domiDion  over  this  lower  world,  was,  in  fact,  the  utter  sport  of  cir« 
cumstances,  and  the  victim  of  disease,  conflict,  and  destruction. 
Revelation  has  disclosed  the  mystery :  **  God  made  man  upright ; 
but  he  has  sought  out  many  inventions/'  He  transgressed  the  law 
under  which  he  was  held  to  allegiance,  and  forfeited  not  only  his 
right  to  happiness,  but  to  existence.  **  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die/'  The  consolation  mentioned  in  the 
text  has  reference  to  the  clemency  and  interposition  of  God  under 
these  circumstances  of  rebellion  and  of  forfeiture.  After  a  period  of 
time  abundantly  adequate  to  mark  out  the  essential  misery  of  sin, 
and  the  impotence  of  man  to  rescue  himself  from  the  degradation  to 
which  he  had  sunk,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  to  assume  our  nature, 
and  to  carry  in  that  nature  the  burden  of  our  griefs.  The  object  of 
thb  mission  was  twofold— to  mark  God's  abhorrence  of  di^ffection  to 
his  government,  and  at  the  same  time  to  win  back  the  afiectiong 
of  those  who  had  rebelled.  The  personal  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  calculated  to  ensure  this  twofold  result.  Can  it  be  questioned 
that  God  attaches  an  inconceivable  turpitude  to  the  alienation  of  the 
auctions  from  his  government,  when  he  sent  Jesus  Christ  to  suffer 
shame  and  death  on  account  of  that  sin  >  Can  it  be  questioned  that 
indifference  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver,  is  an 
actual  insult  to  his  authority,  destructive  of  happiness  to  its  possessor, 
whea  Jesus  Christ  came,  by  <*  his  own  stripes  to  heal"  the  disease  of 
those  who  had  **  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  ?"  Or  can  any  ex- 
hibition of  clemency  and  tenderness  be  imagined  equal  to  that  which 
the  cross  of  Christ  has  portrayed  ?  Mow  ardent  must  be  that  desire 
to  retrieve  the  ruined  peace  of  man,  which  could  induce  the  Law- 
giver to  rest  the  burden  of  expiation  upon  his  own  Son !  Let  any 
man  contemplate  the  holy  character  and  the  unlimited  power  of 
Christ,  let  *  him  contemplate  the  voluntary  degradation  to  which  he 
atooped,  and  the  trials  to  which  he  submitted,  and  let  him  ask, 
whether  the  love  manifested  in  such  a  transaction,  be  not  utterly  be- 
joad  conception.  Does  not  a  series  of  such  actions  justify  the  aecla- 
ratioo,  that  **  God  so  loved  the  world?"  And  the  discffoery  of  this 
love  is  surely  calculated  to  win  back  confidence,  and  affection,  and 
aUegiaoce.  It  is  conceded  that  this  result  is,  in  evenr  case  in  which 
it  takes  place,  the  operation  of  the  special  grace  of^  God ;  but  still 
that  grace  acts  in  a  reasonable  manner.  The  discovery  of  this  love  is 
the  instrument  by  which  God  regains  his  ultimate  hold  upon  the 
human  affections.'  pp.  54?-^. 

The  discourse  thus  concludes. 

'  We  see  then  the  full  end  to  which  the  knowledge  of  God's  un- 
merited mercy  is  designed  to  lead.  It  is  to  comfort^  in  order  to  lead 
back  to  obedience.  It  is  to  heal^  in  order  to  consecrate  the  restored 
faculties  to  the  service  of  him  who  gave  them.  It  is  to  multiply  be- 
fore man  proofs  of  khidness,  in  order  to  melt  down  his  hostility.    It 
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is  to  correct  his  deluded  ettimate  of  good  and  eTJl,  to  force  him 
alike  by  the  arguments  of  religioq  and  by  the  sensatious  of  gra- 
titude ttom  his  worldliness  and  his  sin^^  and  to  bring  him  bapk  as  the 
conscious  prodigal  to  lodge  his  cares,  sorrows^  weaknesses,  anxieties^ 
and  fears  in  the  bosom  of  his  father  and  hiii  friend. 

<  What  then  is  faith  in  God's  mercy,  but  the  conviction  that  sin  is 
poison,  and  immorality,  destruction.  What  is  it  but  the  strong  and 
deep  perception  that  in  God  lUone  there  is  felicity,  and  truth,  and 
lif^  ?  What  but  the  love  of  every  good  word  and  work,  the  de- 
votedness  of  the  whole  character  to  the  will,  and  wishes,  and  designs 
of  God? 

<  And  shall  voe  withold  our  attention  from  this  theme  of  com? 
passion  and  si'ace  ?  Shall  tt^  refuse  to  connect  together  henceforth 
the  ideas  of  happiness  and  holiness  ?  Shall  we  not  acquaint  ourselves 
with  God  and  thus  seize  the  proffered  felicity  of  his  children.  Soon« 
very  soon,  earthlv  possessions  will  fail  to  protect  our  peace.  Soon 
the  wrench  of  death  will  tear  up  our  roots  from  earth.  Oh  to  bd 
80  torn  up  in  order  to  be  transplanted  into  the  paradise  of  God !  Let 
us  not  deem  social  enjoymtots^  the  pursuits  of  science,  or  the  dreama 
of  pleasure  to  be  the  only  sources  of  felicity.  Let  us  rather  seek 
that  felicity  in  the  acceptance  of  mercy,  in  the  friendship  of  God» 
in  the  calm  of  hope,  in  the  confidence  of  faith,  in  the  expanaiofi.of  a 
charity  which  rejoices  in  the  truth  1  L^t  us  seek  it  in  the  recovery 
of  spiritual  health,  in  the  warmth  of  gratitude,  and  in  the  antictpa- 
tions  of  eternity  I'    pp.  63.  4. 

These  specimens  will  suflSciently  shew  that  this  volume  is 
the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind.  As  regards  their  acjap- 
tatic^  to  the  Hse  of  families,  a  greater  degree  of  plainness  iq 
the  phraseology,  perhaps,  would  have  been  desirable  ;*  but 
we  coAwll^r  them  as  by  no  means  exclusirely  calculated  for 
ddnieBtic  use.  To  the  Chrii^ian  minister,  not  less  thaii  to  the 
private  Christian,  the  tolnme  is  adapted  to  bef  highly  tfsefQl. 
as  breathing  a  spirit  which  it  v^ill  be  his  pri'^ilege  to  imbibe, 
and  in  many  respects  presenting  a  model  for  his  emulation. 

*  The  xxiii^  Sermon  in  particular  struck  us  as  faulty  in  this  respect, 
and  the  general  Cast  and  style  of  the  discourse  are  not  equal  to  the 
rest.  We  question  the  propriety  of  such  a  style  of  expression  as  occurs 
at  page  358.  '  It  is  the  manifest  property  of  Deity  to  enlarge  the 
surface  of  it 9  affection.'  &c. 
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Art.  III.  Esprit,  Origine^  et  Prodis  des  Institutions  Judiciaires. 
Geniui,  Origin,  and  Progress  of  the  Judicial  Institutions  of  the 
principal  Countries  of  Europe.  By  J.  D.  Meyer.  In  5  vols. 
8vo.     Price  SI.    pp.  2808.    Paris.  182d. 

'   I    AWS,  in  the  most  extensive  acceptation  of  the  word, 

■^  *  are  those  necessary  relations  virhicn  take  theit  deriva- 

'  lion  from  the  nature  of  things  ;  and,  in  this  sense,  all  beings 

*  whatever  have  their  laws.  The  Divinity  has  his  laws  ;  the  ma- 

*  terial  world  has  its  laws ;  super-human  intelligences  have  their 
'  laws ;  beasts  have  their  laws ;  man  has  his  laws.  Intelli- 
'  gent  beings  may  have  laws  of  their  own  making :  but  they 
'  also  have  others  which  they  have  BOt  made.  Before  intelligent 
V beings  existed,  their  existence  was  possible;  they  had  then 

*  possible  relations,  and  consequently  possible  laws.  Before 
^  laws  were  made,  there  were  possible  relations  of  justice.  To 
'  affirm  that  there  is  nothing  just  or  unjust,  but  what  is  en- 

*  joinec  or  forbidden  by  positive  law,  is  to  say,  that  before  the 

*  circle  had  been  traced,  all  its  radii  were  not  equal.* 

While  consulting  the  Esprit  des  Loix  of  Montesquieu,  with 
general  reference  to  the  work  of  M.  Meyer,  our  attention  was 
caught  by  the  passages  which  we  have  cited  above.  Without 
meaning  to  give  them  as  fair  general  specimens  of  a  work 
which  has  deservedly  ranked  its  Author  high  on  the  list  of  in- 
defatigable inquirers  and  original  writers,  it  is,  notwithstanding, 
true,  that  by  far  too  much  of  this  vague  and  mysterious  gene- 
ralizing has  been  permitted  by  the  learned  and  brilliant 
Frenchman,  as  well  as  by  others  of  equal  or  inferior  preten- 
sions, to  Qiix  itself  with  investigations  which  require  nothing 
more,  and  certainly  nothing  less,  than  fact  for  their  founda- 
tion, and  unvarnished  inference  for  their  superstructure.  Lofty 
abstractions  are  wretched  substitutes  for  simple  deductions  ; 
and  all  this  sublimity  about  plain  matters  reminds  us  of  the 
JLoves  of  the  Triangles,  or  more  aptly  still,  of  the  exalted 
strains  in  which  Bombardinian  orders  his  attendants  to  call  a 
co^ch.  If  any  thing  could  be  in  a  worse  taste  than  the  state- 
ment itself,  it  would  be  the  smart  Parisian  epigram  with  which 
the  writer  hits  off  his  conclusion. 

And,  independently  of  the  absurdity  of  the  phraseology, 
there  is  either  confusion  or  absolute  error  in  the  very  enuncia- 
tion of  the  proposition.  Law  is  confounded  with  system,  and 
mechanical  adjustment  with  intellectual  operation  and  moral 
accountability.  What  possible  connexion  can  there  be,  either 
in  kind  or  in  degree,  between  the  laws,  if  we  are  to  call  them 
so,  which  influence  the  volitions  of  the  Divine  Mind,  and  the 
principles  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the  mon^c  materiel? 
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And  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  reasoning  which,  in  the  same 
sentence  and  the  same  sense,  subjects  both  man  and  1>east  to 
the  supremacy  of  law  ? 

M.  Meyer  has  not  altogether  escaped  the  contagion,  and  hi» 
admiration  of  Montesquieu  has,  at  times,  seduced  him  into 
somewhat  more  of  philosophizing  than  is  altogether  pleasant 
or  effective.  His  preface  has  cost  us  more  trouble  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  work.  Besides  what  appears  to  us  a  very 
indifferent  French  style,  there  is  a  want  of  precision  in  his 
modes  of  statement,  and  a  tendency  to  prosing  in  his  attempts 
at  explanation  and  analysis,  which  are  far  less  obvious  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  But  whatever  there  may  be  of  defect  or 
-  error  in  these  volumes,  the  value  of  their  laborious  and  able 
investigations  rs  exceedingly  great.  The  constant  appeal  to 
general  principles  has  its  running  accompaniment  of  documen- 
tary evidence  and  illustration,  and  we  know  of  few  books  the 
study  of  which  will  better  repay  attentive  perusal. 

M.  Meyer  lays  the  foundation  of  his  researches  in  a' minute 
exposition  of  the  institutions  of  ancient  Germany.  Directly 
opposed  to  Mr.  Spence,  who  finds  the  influence  of  Roman  con- 
quest and  colonization  in  the  universal  frame  of  European 
law,  he  affirms  the  Teutonic  origin  of  the  entire  system  in  all 
its  varieties  of  adaptation.  Amid  the  variations  which  dis- 
tinguish  the  judicial  formularies  of  Modern  Europe,  there  may 
yet  be  traced  a  pervading  similarity  which  clearly  refers  to  a 
common  origin ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  go  back 
to  some  remote  period,  when  all  the  European  nations  were 
subjected  to  one  great  and  overpowering  influence.  There  can 
be  found  but  two  epochs  at  which  such  a  state  of  things  ex- 
isted,— the  time  during  which  Europe  was  subjected  by  the 
Romans,  and  that  later  period  when  the  so-called  barbarians 
of  the  North,  after  having  shattered  the  empire  of  the  Caesars, 
established  a  number  of  petty  states,  diflering  from  each  other 
in  many  respects  of  law  and  custom,  yet  exhioitiiig,  in  several 
points  of  view,  marks  of  a  common  derivation. 

During  the  darkness  and  turmoil  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
Roman  institutions  were  nearly  all  swept  away,  and  few  vestiges 
of  their  influence  are  to  be  traced  at  the  present  time.  There 
remains,  then,  as  previously  suggested,  no  other  hypothesis  for 
our  adoption,  than  that  which  derives  from  a  Northern  origin,, 
the  great  features  of  existing  institutions. 

<  The  epoch  of  the  destruction  of  the  Western  Empire  by  the 
people  of  the  North,  is  the  only  one  with  which  we  can  connect  th& 
origin  of  all  that  exhibits  itself  in  these  quarters  of  the  world,  up 
to  the  present  day ;  and  a  superficial  glance  at  modern  history  will 
prove,  that  an  uninterrupted  succession  in  the  greatest  kingdoms,  ftook 
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the  time  of  the  Piranks,  the  Saxons,  the  Vl8igoth«>  doifn  to  our 
days,  must  have  exercised  a  powerful  empire  on  every  thing  that  re* 
lates  to  legislation.  The  greater  the  conformity  that  existed  among, 
ancient  usages,  the  more  powerful  must  have  been  the  efiect  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  determined  them  to  results  so  different,  as 
to  render  it  difficult  to  detect  the  slightest  indication  of  common  ori- 
gin :  it  is,  however,  this  similitude  of  principles,  with  the  different 
modifications  of  these  principles  by  the  circumstances  in  which  dis- 
tinct  nations  have  been  placed,  as  also  with  the  disparity  that  has  been 
the  result,  that  we  have  undertaken  to  exhibit.' 

Our  readers  have  now  before  them  a  distinct  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  very  learned  and  laborious  work  ;  and  they  will  also 
clearly  perceive  that  a  very  undue  sacrifice  of  space  would  be 
necessary  for  a  complete  analysis  of  so  minute  and  protracted 
an  investigation.  We  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  give  a 
somewhat  more  specific  account  of  details  so  valuable  in  them- 
selves, and  so  important  as  illustrations  of  the  working  systems 
of  jurisprudence.  We  shall  gain  much  ground  by  declining  to 
engage  ourselves  in  long  discussions  concerning  that  intermi- 
nable theme,  the  Feudal  System.  Its  general  features  are  of 
universal  knowledge,  and  though  there  are  some  errors  connect- 
ed with  the  more  common  and  superficial  statements  on  the 
subject,  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with  pointing  out  one  that 
has,  we  believe,  mingled  itself  with  the  notions  of  cursory  ex-. 
aminers,  to  a  considerable  extent.  We  advert  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  system  in  question  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Teutonic  institutions.  That  the  establishment  of  the  Germans. 
in  the  Roman  provinces,  gave  rise  to  that  order  of  government, 
is  undeniably  true  ;  but  it  is  equally  so,  that  it  never  had  any 
existence  in  the  forests  of  Germany.  It  was,  in  truth,  brought' 
about  by  circumstances  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  northern  invaders  retained  their  antique  usages,  was ' 
their  freedom  from  all  the  peculiarities  of  feudalism.  M.  de 
Rulhi6res,  the  able  author  of  the  '  History  of  the  Polish  Anar- 

*  chy,'  has  discussed  this  matter  with  much  skill ;  and  his  views 
are  clearly  stated  in  the  following  sentence  from  his  dissertation 
'  On  the  state  of  Poland.' — '  It  is  not,  then,  the  feudal  govern- 

*  ment  that  subsists  in  Poland,  but  a  more  ancient  government, 
'  that  of  the  Franks,  the  Celts,  the  Goths,  of  almost  all  the  races' 

*  who  quitted  the  forests  of  Germany  and  the  North ;  that  which 
'  preceded  feudalism,  and  gave  rise  to  it  among  us  and  among 
'  nearly  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe.' 

In  the  judicial  system  of  the  Germans,  there  are  distinctly 
traceable  five  epochs,  or  rather  stages  of  advance  towards  sepa- 
rate and  permanent  tribunals.  In  the  earlier  times,  when  the 
German  tribes  were  more  scattered  and  made  up  of  smaller  so- 
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cietitfd'  thdn  wad  subsequently  the  case,  the  whole  range  of  cxvii 
and  criminal  jurisprudence  seems  to  have  come  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  people  convened  in  general  assembly.  When 
these  minor  associations  became  more  populous,  and  many  of 
them  were  combined  into  one  kipgdom,  tlie  old  system  of  ad- 
ministrative justice  became,  for  obvious  reasons,  inconvenient, 
and  was  superseded  by  a  kiud  of  county  court.  The  magis- 
trate, who  combined  m  his  own  person  the  clashing  functions  of 
civil  minister  and  military  ooittmander,  presided  over  the  as-* 
sembly  of  his  district,  and  sumnioned  his  Arimans  or  freemen, 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  leading  them  to  war,  or  of  appealing 
to  them  in  matters  of  judicial  inquiry.  Minor  courts  of  the 
same  kind  were  competent  to  decide  on  the  affairs  of  the  diffe- 
rent subdivisions  ot  the  county*  By  degrees,  a  number  of 
abuses  crept  into  this  system.  The  count  or  magistrate  had  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  partiality  by  summoning  individuals 
on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  contriving  to  exclude  others ;  he 
might,  moreover,  convert  the  reluctance  which  many  of  the 
Jlachimbourgs  or  Arimans  would  feel  to  an  inconvenient  atten- 
dance, into  a  sburce  of  emolument.  It  was  with  the  view  of 
counteracting  these  injurious  interferences  with  public  justice, 
that  a  class  of  freemen  was  set  apart  for  the  express  purpose  of 
attending  on  these  courts,  witnout  prejudice  to  the  right  of 
every  freeman  to  give  attendance  at  his  pleasure.  These  judges 
were  called  Scabini  (Echevins)  ;  and  as  the  first  mention  of  them 
occurs  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  it  is  probable  that  this 
third  improvement  owes  its  origin  to  that  great  prince. 

<  la  proportion  as  we  advance  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  all 
the  antique  institutions  undergo  an  entire  cKange  of  aspect :  a  gene- 
ral  liberty  and  even  licentiousnesa  givQ  place  to  a  complicated  system 
of  submission,  known  by  the  name  of  feudalism;  vassals  are  found  in  the 
place  of  freemen,  and  the  ancient  laws,  which  breathed  the  very  spirit 
ot  edualityf  fall  into  desuetude ;  the  general  convention  of  the  nation 
abolished,  or  replaced  by  assemblies  principally  composed  of  the  great 
barons  and  the  •clergy,  to  which,  if  the  tiers  (tat  is  admitted,  it  is  only 
by  special  favour ;  private  quarrels  instead  of  national  wars ;  military 
service  rendered  to  a  lord,  and  directed  in  subserviency  to  his  orders, 
instead  of  the  efforts  of  the  citizen  in  the  public  defence ;  servile  no- 
tijons  substituted  for  the  noble  pride  of  &ee  and  armed  people ;  the 
vpry  name  ofariman  become  an  object  of  contempt  and  vexation...— 
such  are  the  leading  features  of  a  revolution,  prepared  by  want  of 
foresight  in  the  ancient  Germans,  facilitated  by  the  obstinate  reten- 
tion of  particular  usages  when  circumstances  had  altogether  changed, 
and  effected  by  the  unmeasured  ambition  of  the  high  officers,  of  the 
nobles,  and  of  the  dergy.* 

.   Sttoli  are  the  temw  in  which  M.  Meyer  stigmatizes  the  feu-^ 
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dat  system,  which  had  been  long  making  its  way  dindng  the 
nations  which  ultimately  adopted  it.  The  nobles  had  secured 
the  hereditary  possession  ot  their  vast  domains,  and  found 
it  convenient  at  once  to  make  their  assistance  more  valuable  to 
the  monarch/ and  to  secure  attached  partizans  for  their  own 
purposes,  by  adopting  and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  feudalism; 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  defects  of  this  system,  we  are, 
however,  fully  disposed  to  pardon  them  in  consideration  of  the 
legacy  which  it  has  bequeathed  to  us — the  privilege  of  trial  by 
our  peers;  a  peculiarity  partly  derived  from  more  antiquated  cus- 
toms, but,  in  its  more  marking  features,  characteristic  of  th^ 
fourth  epoch  of  German  Jurisprudence.  The  practice  of  Ap- 
peals must,  too,  be  referred  tu  tnis  period.  The  earliest  instru- 
ment in  which  is  to  be  found  a  distinct  recognition  of  the 
right  of  vassals  to  be  tried  by  their  peers,  is  the  Capitulary  of 
Cressy,  given  by  Charles  the  Bald,  in  866.  The  fifth  and  last 
epoch  is  that  of  permanent  tribunals,  consisting  of  magistrates 
appointed  by  the  sovereign,  or  by  those  to  whom  he  might 
delegate  bis  privilege  of  appointment.  This  change  arose 
partly  out  of  the  superior  advantages  secured  by  the  larger 
municipalities,  whence  the  bonds  of  feudalism  were  earlier 
and  more  easily  dissolved,  in  consequence  of  their  increasing 
wealth  and  importance.  The  cities  of  Italy  had,  in  fact, 
always  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges,  and  among  them,  the  ri^ht 
of  a  special  administration,  modified  in  part  by  the  regime 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  the  times  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  free  cities  of  Germany  were  in  the  exercise  of 
similar  rights,  and,  by  degrees,  a  system  which  it  was  so  much 
the  interest  of  lawyers  to  promote,  became  general  throughout 
Europe. 

Such  is  M.  Meyer's  text,  and  on  this  foundation  he  builds 
bis  theory  with  much  skill,  and  on  the  whole,  we  think,  satis- 
factorily. We  must,  however,,  decline  following  him  through 
a  series  of  minute  investigations  which  would  require  so  much 
of  discussion  and  correction,  as  to  lead  us  into  endless  disser- 
tation. As  an  instance  of  the  caution  and  vigilant  examina- 
tion which  would  be  necessary  in  a  protracted  inquiry,  it  may 
be  enough  to  mention  that,  although  England  and  its  institu- 
tions seem  tobe  great  favourites  with  our  Author,  he  reproaches 
us  through  a  whole  chapter  with  the  continuance  of  the  peine 
forte  et  Sure  ;  nor  is  it  till  the  closing  paragraph  that  he  gives 
any  intimation  that  it  has  fallen  into  desuetude.  He  refers  re- 
peatedly, in  the  text,  to  the  Wager  of  Battle  as  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  it  is  only  in  a  single  and  incidental  note  that  he 
apprises  his  reader  of  its  abolition  by  enactment ;  and  even 
this  be  qualifies  by  a  gratuitous  supposition  that  the  claim  still 
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eT^istsin  cases  of  high-treason  ;  ft  notion  foundedji  we  appre- 
hend»  entirely  upon  error,  since  the  procedures  in  trials  of  that 
kind,  are  specifically  prescribed  by  statute.  For  the  rest,  we 
cannot  prevail  on  ourselves  to  suppress  the  high  estimate  of 
our  national  character  with  which  M.  Meyer  conunences  his 
second  volume. 

*  The  people^  in  so  mauy  respects  the  most  interesting  in  Europe; 
fo  worthyt  by  reason  of  its  inviolable  attachment  to  ancient  usage» 
to  be  studied  by  him  who  is  occupied  in  investigating  the  origin  of 
institutions ;  so  celebrated  for  the  form  of  its  government ;  Joining  to 
tlie  energv  of  monarchy  the  most  unlimited  liberty  of  the  citizen ;  so 
powerful  by  the  resource  which  the  entire  devotedness  of  a  great 
and  wealthy  nation  presents  to  a  sovereign,  who  is  skilful  in  availing 
himself  of  them;  this  people  is,  at  the  same  time,  precisely  that  which 
differs  most  from  all  other  countries,  ancient  or  modern.  England, 
after  having  during  centuries  held  the  balance  of  Europe,  at  the 
present  moment  grasps  the  sceptre  of  the  seas,  and  exercises  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  on  the  Continent :  no  event  in  the  whole  world 
IS  indifferent  to  her,  and  almost  every  where  she  gives  the  decisive 
impulse.  Blended  in  every  interest,  her  constitution,  so  eagerly 
praised,  which  has  been  imitated  in  more  than  one  country,  and 
which  will  ultimately  prevail  every  where ;  her  judicial  forms,  judged 
so  salutary,  and  many  of  which  have  been  universally  adopted,,  are 
hardly  known  out  of  Great  Britain. '  . 

Bad  French  is,  to  be  sure,  better  than  good  Dutch,  since  the 
former  may  be  generally  read,  and  the  latter,  notwithstanding 
its  high  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  the  primary  language  of 
Germany,  is  familiar  only  to  natives  and  to  hard  students  who 
set  head-ache  at  defiance  :  but  we  really  cannot  help  stopping 
here  to  quarrel  a  second  time  with  the  Author*s  involved  style, 
and  with  his  awkward  management  of  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  French  language. 

M.  Meyer's  general  views  are  those  of  an  enlightened  and 
well-informed  man.  He  is  a  decided  advocate  for  trial  by 
jury,  and,  having  himself  discharged  the  functions  of  a  minister 
of  justice,  his  testimony  on  many  points  of  importance,  is  of 
high  value.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  judicial  charac- 
ter, that  they  who  sustain  it,  are  usually  found  among  the 
most  strenuous  opponents  of  juridical  reform.  A  striking  in- 
stance of  this  is  supplied  by  the  conduct  of  the  magistracy  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  For  a  longj  period,  that 
worst  of  national  scourges,  the  secret  administration  of  justice, 
had  prevailed  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  when  it  w^as  attempted^ 
during  their  possession  by  the  French,  to  introduce  a  purer 
system,  the  effort  was  baffled  by  the  determination  of  the  ma- 
gistrates,  not   to  part  with  the   slightest  fragment  of  their 
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power.  The  injustice  and  the  mischievous  operation  pf  the 
system  for  which  they  atrove,  arc  ably  exposed  by  M.  Meyer, 
who  rightly  claims  for  himself  the  credit  of  having  acted,  when 
holding  the  situation  of  a  magistrate  in  the  first  city  of  the 
Low  Countries,  on  the  opposite  plan.  In  one  instance  only, 
where  there  was  an  alleged  complicity  of  six  individuals,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  power  of  employmg  secret  process  ;  and 
in  this  instance,  the  inefficacy  of  the  system  was  sufficiently 
proved.  Jury-trial  provides  for  all  the  great  purposes  of  ad- 
ministrative justice :  it  ensures  publicity,  it  throws  aside  the 
absurdities  of  technicality,  and  reduces  the  matter  before  the 
court  to  a  plain  question  of  law  and  fact.  If  it  accomplished 
nothing  more  than  this,  it  would  effect  much';  but  its  advan- 
tages, both  judicial  and  political,  are  incalculable,  and  we  do 
not  wonder  the  recent  despotisms  of  France  have  sought  to 
cripple  and  confine  in  every  way,  this  admirable  and  truly 
popular  institutiop..  We  are  probably  indebted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  secrecy,  and  its  inseparable  companion,  torture,  in 
juridical  investigations,  to  that  bane  of  all  political  advance- 
ment, clerical  interference.  At  all  events,  we  owe  to  the  fell 
ambition  of  the  hierarchy  that  perfect  exemplar  of  a  secret 
tribunal,  the  Inquisition.  The  following  brief  but  pithy  re- 
mark comes  with  strange  force  from  one  who  has  witnessed 
the  misdeeds  which  he  exposes. 

<  It  is  necessary  to  have  been  present  ait  interrogatories  and  discus- 
sions with  closed  doors  and  hidden  from  the  public  eye,  to  be  fully 
convinced  of  this  truth,  that  publicity  is  the  most  infallible  guarantee 
of  the  impartiality  and  capacity  of  judges.' 

Although  M.  Meyer  is  a  man  of  liberal  sentiments,  he  is 
opposed  to  violent  changes.  He  contends  for  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  peculiar  to  differ- 
ent nations  ;  and  pleads,  with  rather  too  much  leaning  to  the 
side  of  caution,  against  interfering  with  long  cherished  cus- 
toms. If  this  timidity  were  carried  to  its  fair  length,  it  would  be 
decisive  against  all  melioration :  there  are  cases,  neither  few 
nor  insignificant,  in  which  prejudices  must  be  firmly  resisted 
and  resolutely  swept  away. 
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Art.  IV.  Bibtkal  Retearckes  and  Travels  in  Russia  ^  including  a 
Tour  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Fassa^  of  the  Caucasus :  with  Ob- 
servations on  the  State  of  the  Ru>binical  and  Karaite  Jews,  and 
the  Mahommedan  and  Pagan  Tribes  inhabiting  the  Southern  Pro* 
vinces  of  the  Russian  Empire.  With  Maps  and  Plates.  By  £. 
Henderson,  Author  of  "  Iceland,  or  the  Journal  of  a  Residence 
in  that  Island/'  &c.  8vo.  pp.  540.    Price  16s.    London,  1826. 

T|R.  HENDERSON  stands  deservedly  high  as  an  intelli- 
-*^  gent  and  accurate  Christian  traveller.  His  work  on  Ice- 
land is  exceedingly  valuable ;  and  the  present  volume,  though 
it  promises  less  novelty, — though  the  country  which  it  de- 
scribes is,  for  the  most  part,  singularly  barren  of  interest  as 
regards  its  physical  aspect,  presenting  few  of  the  sublimer  fea- 
tures of  mountain  scenery  or  volcanic  regions, — yet,  possesses 
the  higher  interest  attaching  to  information  respecting  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  various  tribes  of  man.  We  are, 
indeed,  transported  across  the  Caucasus ;  l^ut  that  once  dreaded 
route,  which  formerly  called  up  to  the  imagination  all  the 
terrors  of  romance,  has  been  stripped  of  mot/e  than  half  its  . 
interest  by  being  made  perfectly  safe  and  praeticable  even  for 
wheel-carriages, — the  passs^e  being  by  no  means  so  arduous  as 
that  of  most  of  the  ghauts  in  India,  and  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  some  of  the  Colombian  paramos  in  the  road  to 
Bogota.  The  Crimea,  too,  which  has  been  so  highly  extolled, 
the  '  Tauric  Arcadia,' the  Russian  Tempo,  consists  of  three 
fourths  steppe  and  salt  marshes,  while  the  other  fourth  is  com- 

Eosed  of  unhealthy,  though  fertile  and  picturesque  valleys; 
ut  three  plagues — tertian  fevers,  locusts,  and  tarantulas,  to  > 
say  nothing  of  the  Russians,  render  this  '  terrestrial  paradise* 
a  most  undesirable  place  of  residence  or  exile.    A  Russian 
prefers  Siberia. 

The  journey  described  in  the  present  work  was  performed 
in  the  years  1821  and  1822,  in  company  with  the  Author^s 
friend  Dr.  Patterson,  with  a  view  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Bible  Society.  This  design  gave  a  particular  turn  to  both 
the  Author's  observations  and  bis  inquiries ;  and,  consequently, 
though  the  ground  he  traversed  has  been  frequently  described 
by  British  travellers,  he  has  collected  information  both  new 
and  important.  In  particular,  the  investigations  instituted 
during  his  residence  in  Russia,  relative  to  the  Finnish,  Kare- 
lian, Slavonic,  Russian,  Tatar,  Persic,  and  Greorgian  versions 
of  the  Scriptures,  will,  it  is  hoped,  *  go  to  supply  a  desidera- 
*  turn  hitherto  found  to  exist  in  Britain,  in  reference  to  this 
'  department  of  Biblical  literature.' 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  a  cloud  has  lately  rested  on  the 
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Operations  of  the  Russian  Bible  Bociety, — an  evident  judge«> 
tnent  upon  the  nation  for  the  sin  of  circulating  the  Apocrypha ! 
Dr.  Henderson,  however,  we  are  happj^  to  find,  far  from  dwell- 
ing with  complacency  on  the  check  given  to  its  exertions,  as 

*  a  memorable  instance  of  the  little  good  that  is  to  be  expected 

*  from  compromising  the  purity  of  God's  word,'  expresses  him- 
self with  unqualitied  concern  that  the  exertions  of  the  Russian 
Society  should  have  been  impeded  by  Jesuitical  artifice. 

*  That  the  high  auspices  under  which  It  was  formed,  should  have  in 
any  measure  diminished,  even  in  appearance*  must  prove  a  source  of 
deep  regret  to  every  one  who  wishes  well  to  the  immortal  interests  of 
the  millions  which  constitute  the  population  of  Russia ;  but,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  the  causes  operating  to  produce  that  diminution,  are  not  of  a 
nature  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  any  serious  alarm  as  to  the  per« 
manent  activity  of  the  Society/ 

The  circumstances  which  are  believed  to  have  occasioned  the 
anti-Biblical  revolution,  are  both  curious  and  instructive.  Dr. 
Henderson  gives  the  following  statement  as  the  result  of  his  de- 
cided personal  conviction  on  the  subject. 

*  It  is  not  unknown  to  the  reading  world,  that  previous  to  the  in- 
stitution  of  the  Bible  Society  in  St.  Petersburgh,  the  Jesuits  had  made 
such  progress  in  imbuing  the  minds  of  the  Russian  youths,  and  other 
members  of  the  orthodox  church,  with  strong  predilections  in  favour 
of  the  dogmas  of  Rome,  as  necessarily  to  excite  the  attention  of 
Government,  and  lead  to  a  closer  and  more  unremitting  inspection  of 
their  proceedings.  It  was  not,  however,  till  they  had  succeeded  in 
corrupting  the  principles  of  a  young  nobJeman  of  distinguished  rank, 
and  firamed  a  system  of  intrigue  against  the  Bible  Society,  that  mea« 
sures  were  taken  to  expel  them  from  the  empire.  Possessing  a  mag- 
nificent college  in  the  Sadovii  street,  close  to  the  house  presented  by 
his  Majesty  to  the  Society,  they  were  so  chagrined  at  the  mark  of 
Imperial  favour  displayed  in  that  gift,  that  they  became  quite  clamo- 
rous in  their  opposition  to  its  principles  and  proceedings ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  and  their  other  delinquencies,  an  u^a^e  was  issued, 
similar  in  its  effects  to  that  of  Darius  the  king,  in  which  it  was  ordered  i 
•«  Nbw  therefore  Tatnai,  Governor  beyond  the  river,  Shethar-bosnai 
and  your  companions,  the  Apharsachites,  which  are  beyond  the  river, 
he  ye  Jar  from  thence;  let  the  work  of  this  house  of  God  alone;  let  the 
Governor  of  the  Jews,  and  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  build  this  house  of 
God  in  his  place*"  Ezra  vi.  6,  7.  In  less  than  two  hours  after  their 
College  haa  been  surrounded  in  the  dead  of  night  by  the  gens  d'armes, 
their  papers  were  secured :  and  being  wrapped  in  sheep-skin  shubes, 
which  had  been  provided  for  them,  and  placed  in  the  sledges  in  wait- 
ing  at  the  door,  they  were  speedily  conducted  over  the  frontiers. 

'  Conceiving  these  measures  as  originating  with,  or  at  least  power- 
AiUy  supported  by  his  Excellency  Prince  Galitzint  then  Minister  for 
Ecclesi^cal  Affiurs  and  Public  Instruction,  the  Jesuits  formed  d*- 
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signs  of  the  most  deadly  h^tre^  agdinst  that  worthy  noUem^ny  and 
lefl  no  method  untried  by  which  they  might  lower  him  in  the  opinion 
of  hi9  Imperial  MajestVt  and  precipitate  him  from  those  stations  of 
high  official  trust,  whicn  he  had  so  long  and  so  honourably  filled.  As 
the  President  and  most  cordial  supporter  of  the  Bible  Society,  he  be- 
came the  object  of  their  insidious  attacks.  Failing  in  their  attempts 
to  make  any  powerful  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Russian  clergy, 
who,  in  proportion  as  they  are  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
Fathers,  most  perceive  the  incongruity  of  any  opposition  being  made 
to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  Jaity,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
profess  so  unbounded  a  reverence  for  these  writings,  the  proscribed 
JBect  resolved  to  try  what  might  be  effected  by  political  intrigue.  Thel 
revolutionary  spirit  which  had  appeared  in  some  countries  of  Europe, 
and  the  desire  so  strongly  expressed  in  others  of  having  certain  ancient 
institutions  je-modelled  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  modern  times,  ap- 
peared, to  their  minds,  to  furnish  a  powerful  handle  by  which  to  gain 
their  object.  They  now  set  every  engine  at  work  to  impress  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  especially  those  in  power,  with  the  belief^,  that  between 
the  members  of  the  Bible  Society  and  the  Carbonari  of  Italy,  the  Bur- 
schenschaft  of  Germany,  and  the  English  Radicals,  there  existed  a 
real  and  systematic  connexion.  While  their  emissaries  were  secretly 
conducting  the  wheels  of  the  machine,  by  which  numbers  of  the  8tu« 
dents  were  deluded  throughout  Protestant  Germany,  they  were  un- 
remitting in  their  attempts  to  corrupt  the  public  vehideis  of  informa- 
tion, introducing  inuendoes  into  tlie  statements  given  of  popular  move- 
ments, and  harping  on  the  tendency  of  Protestantism  and  Bible  Soct« 
eties  to  foment  divisions,  and  produce  civil  and  religious  discontent* 
Nor  did  they  stop  here.  By  their  agents  in  Russia,  with  which  they 
still  maintain  a  powerful  though' covert  alliance,  and  especially  through 
^be  instrumentality  of  certain  leading  politicians  at  the  Conferences 
of  Laybach  and  Verona,  they  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  lodge 
in  the  mind  of  Alexander  a  conviction,  that  Bible  Societies  are  politi- 
cally dangerous  ;  that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  laity  caonot 
fail  to  disseminate  revolutionary  principles;  and  that  the  reaC  though 
concealed  object  of  their  members  and  abettors,  is  the  dismember- 
ment of  organized  society. 

*  The  mind  of  the  august  Monarch  was  too  enlightened,  and  he  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  distinguished  individuals  in  he  own  em- 
pire who  had  established  and  were  carrying  on  the  operations  of  the 
Society  iliider  his  own  public  sanction,  to  believe  thatthere  could  lie 
any  real-^ound  for  such  accusations.  But,  asthe  Jesuits  ultimately 
Succeeded  in  ^rmin^  a  strong  party  in  ^e  Rnsmn  metropolis,  to 
ce-echo  their  criminations,  it  was*  deemisd  politic,  that  die  object  of 
their  inveterate  enmity  should  resign  those  high  posts  in  Whiidi  he 
^tood  peouliariy  exposed  to  the  shafts  of  th^ir  malice.  The  instttu* 
tion,  by  this  measure,  lost  its  noble. and  most  indefatigable  President; 
but  although  its  operatidns  have  not  been  subsequently  carried  on  as 
beretofote,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  put 
it  down.;  not^even^tbe  slightestshadowof  evidenbe^^'astasny  of  its 
membersj  ias  desirous  ef  interfering  wi(ih  political'  ean^ngementSy  Jxob 
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heen  altegedt'and  t8^  aiietton  of  ihe  mis-nlinied  Society  of  Jesus  mu^t 
first  flatter  die  Greek  clergy  Into  the  beljef  that  they  aire  wiser  tKon 
Chrysostote,  BaJsil,  Damascene  and  others  of  the  Fathers,  ere  thev 
ctm  lead  them,  as  a  body,  to  act  in  flagrant  opposition  to  such  hign' 
dnd  venerated  authorities.'    pp.  131 — 4. 

In  the  Preface,  the  Author  states^  that  recent  informatiori  haS 
amply  confirmed  his  anticipations  relative  to  the  speedy  resto- 
ration of  the  Russian  Bibk  Society  to  its  former  activity  and' 
patronage  ;  '  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  in  regard  to  the  conspira- 

*  tors  having  proved,  that  not  one  individual  who  took  any  part 

*  in  the  affairs  of  that  Institution  was  iii  any  way  implicated  irv, 

*  the  late  plot  against  the  (aovernment.* 

On  the  2nd  of  March  (O.  S,)  1821,  Dr.  Henderson  left  St. 
Petersburgh  for  Novogorod,  the  original  metropolis  of  Russia ;, 
although  its  name,  whidb  signifies  New  Town,  implies  that  it 
was  built  subsequently  to  the  ancient  Slavensk,  or  Slavbnian 
Town,  the  site  of  which  is  found  at  Stj^roe  Garoditscbe.  Novo- 
gorod is  known  in  the  Icelandic  annals  by  the  name  of  Holm- 
gard,  which  means.  Dr.  Henderson  says.  Insular  Town ;  and 
'  there  is  every  indication  of  its  having  been  formerly  surround- 

*  ed  with  water.* 

*  Even  at  this  day,  th^  narrow  tongue  of  land  towards  the  north  h 
intersected  by  a  small  river,  connecting  the  neighbouring  lake  with 
the  Volchof.  Th6  word  gardf  or  gorod^  is  common  to  both  the* 
Gothic  and  Slavonic  dialects,  signifying  a  city  or  town  ;*hence,  from 
the  numerous  towns  in  Russia  compounded  in  part  of  this,  word,  the* 
inhabitants  of  th^  l^orth  gave  it  the  name  of  Garda-rikif  or  '*  the 
kingdom  of  towns,'^  and  not  unfre^uently  Garda^  without  any  other 
designation.'    p.  12. 

Nearly  the  same  word  is  found  in  the  Celtic.  Carth-Age  is 
said  to  have  a  similar  etymology.  So,  obviously,  has  Gardiki, 
a  town  in  Albania.*  The  territory  6t  Novogorod,  howisver, 
was  also  called  Ostro-gard,  which  is  rendered,  the  East  coun« 
try  ;  and  Gard-erik,  or  Gardariki,  has  been  supposed  to  have 
a  similar  meaning.  Dr.  Henderson  gives  no  authority  for' 
his  etymology,  but  he  is  much  better  able  than  we  are  to  ascer- 
tain wiiether  it  be  the  tirue  one.  The  word  Russian  is  of  un- 
certain origin,  hot  is  supposed  to  have  belonged,  '  not  to  any 
'  division  of  people  inhabiting  the  country  now  known  by  the " 
'name  of  Russia^  but  to  some  Scandinavian  tribe,  from  which, 

*  in  all  probability,  as  Schlozer  conjectures;  the  Swedish  dis- ' 
'  trict  Jcd«-lagen  derives  its  name.' 

'  At  one  time,'  remarks  Dr.  H.,  *.  it  was  fashionable  for  interpr^ers 
^  Possibly  of  Slavonic  origin. 
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of  Scripture  Xo  trace,  in  Rosb  and  Metbech  (Esek^  xxxviiir.  %  kr 
the  Heorew)  the  names  of  Rassia  and  Moscovia;  but  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  history  has  suggested  the  importance^  of 
sounder  principles  of  interpretation.  The  fact  is,  both  names  are 
modern.  The  latter  takes  its  date  from  the  building  of  Moscow  in 
the  twelfth  century ;  and  the  former  was  imported  along  with  Ruric 
and  his  Scandinavian  associates,  and,  from  them,  in  process  of  time, 
derived  upon  the  principal  branch  of  the  Slavonic  stock ;  in  the  same 
wa^  as  the  name  of  the  Angles  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Britain.  The  absurdity  of  applying  the  name  Meshech  to  Russia  can- 
not be  better  exposed  than  it  is  by  the  fact,  that,  about  half  a  century 
ago,  it  was  so  applied  by  a  Jewish  rabbi,  when  reading  Psal.  cxx.  5. 
**  Woe  is  me,  that  1  sojourn  in  Meshech  !'*  The  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  prayer  for  the  Emperor,  which  was  printed  in 
the  Jewish  liturgies  up  to  that  date,  has  been  omitted  in  subsequent 
editions,  and  is  never  used  in  their  synagogues,  except  some  Chris- 
tian be  present,  who,  they  have  reason  to  believe,  understands  He- 
brew !* 

Notwithstanding  the  early  intercourse  between  Novorogod 
and  Scandinavia,  no  Runic  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  ; 
but,  among  other  coins  recently  du^  up  near  Ladoga,  *  many 
*  with  Oufic  characters/  was  one  with  the  inscription  Ethel- 
KED  Rex  Anglorum  ; — in  all  probability,  the  Author  re- 
marks, '  part  of  the  Danen-geld  TKised  by  the  Danes  in  England, 
'  and  conveyed  through  channels  of  commerce  to  this  remote 
'  quarter.'  ^When  at  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  Novorogod  Veliki 
(Great  Novorogod),  as  it  was  called  to  distinguish  it  from  two 
other  towns  of  the  same  name,  is  reported  to  have  contained 
nearly  400,000  inhabitants :  at  present,  including  the  military, 
the  population  does  not  exceed  16,000.  The  scene  of  ancient 
trade  is  a  vacant  space  occupied  only  by  some  old  bazars,  and 
the  Volchof,  which  once  was  crowded  with  merchant-vessels 
from  the  commercial  towns  of  Germany,  now  flows  idly  by. 
The  commerce  to  which  the  proud  Slavonian  republic  owed  its 
freedom  and  its  greatness,  has  been  diverted  into  other  chan- 
nels, and  has  left  the  inhabitants  only  the  empty  boast  that 
their  city  was  never  conquered  by  the  Tatars.  So  great  was 
the  scarcity  of  Bibles  in  this  district,  that  many  of  the  priests 
'had  never  so  much  as  seen  a  copy  ;  and  instances  were  to  be 
'  found,  in  which  they  were  destitute  even  of  the  lessons  or 
'extracts  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.' 

At  the  small  district  town  of  Krestzi,  Dr.  Henderson  encoun-  * 
tered  a  good  woman  of  the  Starovartzi  sect, '  Dissenters  of  the ' 
'  old  faith,' — who  was  so  much  scandalized  at  the  metal  buttons 
of  one  of  the  party,  and  the  tobacco-pipe  of  the  other,  that 
she  refused  to  do  any  thing  for  them.    This  singular  people 
refuse  all  dealings  with  the  members  of  the  drthodox:  Greek' 
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CfaarcU;  and  whea  induced  or  compelled  to  shew  hospitality 
to  such  as  are  not  of  their  sect,  they  consider  themselyes 
bound  to  destroy  the  utensils,  or  to  reserve  them  for  profane 
use. 

*  The  only  copies  of  the  Scriptures  hitherto  in  use  among  them,  are 
of  tlie  first  or  Ostrog  edition  of  the  Slavonic  Bible,  printed  before 
die  time  of  die  Patriarch  Nicon,  when  the  schism,  which  had  long 
been  forming,  was  uhimately  completed  by  the  alterations  which  that 
learned  ecclesiastic  introduced  into  the  liturgical  and  other  books  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  Russia.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  there  ex« 
ist  among  the  Starovsrtzi,  reprints  of  this  Bible,  in  which  every  jot 
and  tittle  is  religiously  copied ;  but  the  pertinacity  with  which  they 
secure  the  continuance  of  the  Old  Bibles  in  their  families,  and  trans- 
mit them  as  the  most  precious  treasure  to  their  posterity,  renders  it 
difficult  to  obtain  copies  for  collation.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  (and  to  it 
may  perhaps  be  traced  any  disposition  at  present  existing  among  this 
people  40  co-operate  in  the  labours  of  the  Bible  Society,)  that  when 
the  first  stereotype  edition  of  the  Slavonic  Bible  was  printed  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  numb.ers  of  them,  mistaking  the  word  stereotype,  and 
pronouncing  it  starotype  (dd  type),  supposed  that  it  was  a  new  ipn- 
pression  of  their  ancient  Bible,  and  purchased  a  considerable  number 
of  copies  at  the  different  depositories.' 

At  Moscow,  Dr.  Henderson  spent  nearly  a  month,  but  the 
state  of  the  streets  and  weather  confined  him  most  of  the  time, 
to  his  rooms.  He  had  the  gratification,  however,  of  attending 
the  anniversary  of  the  Moscow  Bible  Society,,  at  which  bis 
Grace  the  Metropolitan  presided,  and  which  was  attended,  not- 
withstanding the  weather,  by  about  600  persons,  including  a 
numerous  company  of  Russian^  Armenian,  Greek,  and  Georgian 
cler^.  He  subsequently  paid  an  interesting  visit  to  the  Ar- . 
menian  Archimandrite  Seraphim,  an  affable,  intelligent,  and 
well-informed  monk,  who,  besides  his  native  language,  speaks, 
the  Russ,  Turkish,  French,  and  English.  He  has  travelled 
extensively,  and  resided  a  considerable  time  in  India.  His 
present  cnarge  is  a  seminary  for  the  tuition  of  Armenian 
youths,  in  which  about  fiftjr  receive  the  elements  of  a  polite 
education.  According  to  his  estimate,  the  number  of  Armeni- 
ans scattered  through  different  countries  amounts  to  nearly 
four  millions ;  if  so,  they  outnumber  the  Greeks^    '  Multitudes. 

*  have  recently  joined  the  Roman  communion ;  and  the  efforts 

*  made  by  the  Catholics  with  a  view  to  effect  such  conversions, 
'  are  indefatigable.*  This  remarkable  people  have  not  hitherto 
attracted  the  attention  Which  they  claim.  Their  numbers,  their 
mercantile  enterprise,  their  wealtn,  their  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  their  original  language  unite  to  render  it  highly  desirable 
that  a  more  intimate  intercourse  should  be  opened  between 
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tbem  and  Britisli  CfariBtians.  It  i/^ould  appear  ilhat  they  ard 
likely  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  favour  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  and  may  possibly  succeed  to  the  Greeks  i^  soitne  of 
their  privileges.  The  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Court  of 
France,  for  their  respective  objects,  will  know  how  to  turn  to 
account  their  rising  influence  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted^ 
that  the  emissaries  of  Rome  should  have  had  such  success  ia 
gaining  over  so  lar^e  a  number  of  Armenian,  as  well  as  Maro*- 
site  and  Greek  Christians  to  the  Papacy.  Venice  is  at  present 
the  principal  seat  of  Armenian  literature,  the  greater  part  of 
the  ancient  and  important  M.SS.  formerly  preserved  in  the 
monastery  of  Etchmiadzin,  the  seat  of  the  primacy,  having  been 
conveyed  to  that  place.  About  a  fourth  of  the  population  of 
Georgia  is  composed  of  Armenians,  and  they  abound  in 
different  parts  of  Russia,  Poland,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India. 
No  people  would  furnish  more  admirable  missionaries. .  By  a. 
Georgian  who  had  been  twice  over-land  to  India,  Dr.  Hender- 
son was  informed,  that 

<  In  the  towns  of  lid,  Kuija,  Aksu,  Kashgdr,  and  Terkent,  in 
Chinese  Tatary,  he  found  a  number  of  Chinese  Christians^  banished 
thither  in  chains,  because  of  their  2eal  in  propagating  the  religion  of 
the  Cross.  They  now  enjoy  greater  liberty,  and  still  adhere  to  their 
profession  of  Christianity.  In  Ila,  they  have  a  pater^  or  priest,  who 
is  a  native  Chinese,  and  received  his  ordination  from  the  (Roman) 
Catholic  Missionaries.  The  books  in  his  possession  are  chiefly  Latin,, 
and  he  reads  the  service  in  that  language  to  his  Chinese  brethren  ! 
According  to  the  accounts  he  gave  us,  any  person  travelling  through 
those  parts  as  a  merchant,  is  allowed  to  pass  without  diffictSty ;  and 
the  language  principally  spoken  is  Turkish,  with  some  coiisiderable 
admixture  of  Persic/ 

A  very  interesting  chapter  occurs,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Slavonic  nation  and  language.    The  origin  of  their  name  has 
been  variously  accounted  for.    The  Greeks*  wrote  it  2xx«p*ifo*, 
and  from  them  the  Latins  adopted  their  Sclavi,  but  the  proper 
orthography  is  Shvi.    The  word  slava  signifies  glory  or  re- 
nown ;  and  whether  this  be  the  true  derivation  or  not,Uie  same 
word  slav  frequently  occurs  in  proper  names  at  a  very  ancient 
period  of  Slavonic  history.    It  is  generally  agreed,  fibat  they 
formed  a  branch  of  the  Sarmatse  or  Sauromatse,  a  people  of. 
Median  origin,   who,  passing  the  defiles  of  the  Caucasus,, 
possessed  themselves  of  the  vast  Steppe  between  the  Cas« . 
pian  and  the  Euxine,  thence  called  the  Sarmatian  Plains,  and . 
crossing  the  Don,  penetrated  into  those  regions  where  the . 
Slavi  first  came,  into  notice.    The  first  historical  mention  of. 
them  under  that  name,  occurs  in  A.  P.  376 ;  b^t  the  Krivitzi, 
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IsteJTy  were  a  Slavonic  race. 

*  The  Slavonic  language  is  generally  understood  to  signify  that  into 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  hturcrcal  books  of  the  Russian 
language  are  translated,  and  which  is  still  used  in  the  public  services 
of  that  communion.  It  would  be  contrary,  however,  to  the  first 
principles  of  history  and  philosophy,  to  maintain  that  these  docu- 
ments exhibit  any  proper  specimen  of  the  primitive  language  spoken 
by  the  Slavonians ;  or  that  many  of  the  idionaSi  combinations,  and 
derivations  with  which  they  abound,  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  ver- 
nacular dialect  of  any  of  the  tribes  of  that  people.  A  critical  ex- 
amination of  these  works,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  their  translation,  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  the  language  as  spoken  at  the 
time  the  translation  was  executed,  the  servility  with  which  every 
Greek  form  was  copied,  both  as  it  regards  the  composition  of  words 
and  the  construction  of  sentences,  must  necessarily  have  introduced 
important  changes  into  it ;  not  to  insist  on  the  vast  accession  and 
numerous  associations  of  ideas  imparted  by  the  new  system  of  religious 
belief. 

*  That  the  original  Slavonic  possessed  a  considerable  affinity  with 
the  Shanskrit,  may  be  gathered  from  the  numerous  traces  of  this 
ancient  Indian  language  still  to  be  recognized  in  the  ecclesiasticid 
dialect  of  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  changes  which  entered  into  its 
formation  in  the  ninth  century.  But  of  this  common  and  primeval 
Slavonic  dialect,  no  monument  has  reached  our  times.  Long  before 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  was  made,  that  people  had  separated  into 
a  number  of  distinct  tribes,  and  spread  themselves  over  an  immense 
extent  of  country ;  by  which  means,  a  number  of  idiomatipal  modi- 
fications were  found,  many  of  which  maintain  their  distinctive  cha- 
racter in  the  present;  day.  These  dialects  have  been  divided  into,  two 
classes :— I.  The  Oriental  division,  comprising  the  Russian^  Serbian^ 
Croatian^  Bulgarian^  and  the  dialect  spoken,  with  certain  minor 
diversities,  in  Carniola,  Stiria^  and  Carinthia ;  and  II.  The  Western 
class,  which  comprehends  the  Slovakian,  Bohemian^  Polish,  and  the 
two  Sorabian  or  Wendish  dialects,  spoken  in  Upper  and  Lower  Lu: 
satia.  But  many  of  these  contain  a  number  of  subdivisions ;  as,  for 
instance,  under  the  general  bame  of  Serbian^  is  comprehended  the 
Slavone,  Pa)matian,l3osnian,  Ragusian,  and  Siebenburgian  dialects. 
Numerous^  however,  as  these  dialectical  branches  are,  and  widely  as 
some  of  the  tribes  by  which  they  are  spoken  are  separated  from  each 
other,  the  general  affinity  is  still  abundantly  predommant,  and  is,  in- 
deed, so  great,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  countries  have 
little  difficiilty  in  making  themselves  understood  to  each  other.* 

The  dialect  in  which  the  Slavonic  version  of  the  ScriptUl^^ 
was  executed,  appears  to  belong  to  the  Oriental  class,  and 
comes  nearer  to  the  Servian  tban  16  any  other.  The  Slavoniq 
%habet  Mas  been  formed  by'  the  adaptation  of  the  Uncial 
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characters  of  tlie  Greeks  so  far  asthe^  went,  to  express  the 
sounds  of  the  new  language,  with  additional  letters  taken  from 
other  alphabets,  or  invented,  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Manu- 
scripts in  this  character,  commonly  called  the  Cyrillic  from  its 
inventor,  exist  of  a  date  as  high  as  die  eleventh  century.    The 
Glagolitic  alphabet,  falsely  ascribed  to  Jerome,  Dr.  Hender- 
son considers  as  decidedly  a  later  invention,   originating  in 
the  attempt  of  some  Dalmatian  morik  to  '  beautify'  the  Slavonic 
characters.    The  earliest  MS.  in  this  character  is  a  Psalter  of 
the  thirteenth  century.    The  history  of  the  Slavonic  Version 
of  the  Scriptures  is  exceedingly  interesting.  Milner's  account  of 
the  labours  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  is  in  some  points  erroneous, 
and  receives  correction  from  the  present  Writer.    It  can  have 
been  only  through  inadvertency  that  he  ascribes  to  them  the 
invention  of  the  Slavonian  tongue.      Dr.  Henderson  doubts 
whether   the  labours  of  those  pious  Missionaries  extended 
beyond  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalter. 
That  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  considers  to  be  of  later  date. 
The  exertions  of  those  admirable  men  excited  at  first  con- 
siderable alarm  and  opposition.    The  Romanists  maintained, 
that  '  it  was  unseemly  that  any  nation  should  possess  a  pecu- 
'  liar  alphabet,  except  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Latins, 
'  whose  languages  Pilate  had  caused  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
'  cross  of  our  Lord.*    Nor  were  they  unsupported  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Papal  authority.    In  a  Bull  issued  by  Pope  John 
VIII.  A.  D.  879,  Methoaius  is  reproved  for  making  use  of  so 
barbarous  a  language  as  the  Slavonic  in  public  worship^  and 
is  interdicted  the  practice  in  future. 

<  This  prohibition/  continues  Dr.  Henderson,  *  so  repugnant  to 
every  principle  of  common  sense,  so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  die- 
tates  of  Inspiration,  and  so  directl;^  at  variance  with  the  noble  and 
important  object  for  which  Methodius  had  come  to  Moravia,  must 
necessarily  have  produced  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind ;  and, 
situated  as  he  was,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  to  bring  the 
subject  before  his  secular  superiors.  That  he  actually  did  so,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  strong  representations  were  sent  to  Rome,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  probable;  for  the  same  Pone  reversed  his 
prohibitory  decree  the  following  year,  and  in  his  Bull  to  Sviatopolk, 
not  only  sanctions,  but  commands  and  ordains  that  the  Gospel  should 
be  promulgated  in  the  Slavonic  language!  This  document  is  too 
remarkable,  especially  as  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  and  too 
powerfully  contradictory,  on  the  ground  of  Scripture  authority,  of 
the  usual  language  of  the  Popes,  on  the  question  of  translating  the 
Bible  into  the  common  tongue,  not  to  merit  insertion  in  this  place. 

*  **  Pinally,  that  the  praises  due  to  God  should  be  resounded  in 
the  Slavonic  letters,  invented  by  a  certain  philosopher  Conslantine 
(Cyril's  proper  namej,  we  highly  commend;  and  we  ordain,  that 
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tBe  sermons  and  works  of  Christ  our  God  shall  be  made  known  in 
this  language :  for  we  are  moved  by  sacred  authority  to  praise  the 
Lord,  not  in  three  languages  only,  but  in  every  tongue,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  precept :  Praise  the  Lord^  all  ye  nations  ;  and 
laud  him f  aU  ye  people.  And  the  Apostles,  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,' 
spoke  in  ail  languages  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  Hence  Paul, 
when  blowing  the  celestial  trumpet,  teaches  us,  that  every  tongue 
should  con/ess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord^  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 
Of  this,  too,  he  admonishes  us  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
bow  that,  speaking  with  tongues^  we  ou^ht  to  edify  the  church.  Nor 
can  it  be  any  detriment  to  sound  doctrme,  either  to  celebrate  mass, 
or  to  read  the  divine  lessons  of  the  Old  and  New.  Testament,  rightly 
translated  and  interpreted,  or  to  sing  all  the  other  parts  of  the  ser« 
vice,  in  the  Slavonic  language :  for  He  who  made  the  three  principal 
languages,  viz.  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  created  also  all  the 
others  for  his  own  praise  and  glory." 

*  We  are  not  to  conclude,  however,  that  the  Slavonic  was  permitted 
to  expel  the  Latin,  or  to  occupy  that  place  in  the  public  service 
which  had  been  allotted  to  it,  and  whereby  a  bond  of  union  was  kept 
up  with  Rome.  Notwithstanding  all  the  concessions  made  by  the 
Pope,  he  brings  in  a  restrictive  clause  at  the  close  of  his  Bull,  order* 
ing  the  Gospel  to  be  read  in  Latin  in  all  the  churches,  in  majorem 
honorificentiam^  and,  afterwards,  in  a  Slavonic  translation,  to  such  of 
the  people  as  did  not  understand  Latin.'    pp.  75 — T. 

The  fixsi  printed  edition  of  any  part  of  the  Slavonic  Bible,  is 
the  Four  Gospels,  Ugrovallachia,  1612;  the  very  year  in  which 
the  first  Greek  Gospel  appeared,  and  four  years  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  It 
was  undertake!^  by  order  of  John  Basaraba,  Gospodar  of  Ugro- 
Vallachia.  Two  other  editions  of  the  Slavonic  Gospels,  design- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  Servian  churches,  appeared  in  1552  and 
1662  ;  the  former  printed  at  Belgrade,  in  folio,  the  other  at  Ne- 
gremont.  In  the  year  1553,  a  printing-ofiice  was  established 
at  Moscow  by  the  Tzar  Ivan  Vasilievitch,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  printing  a  corrected  standard  edition  of  the  Slavonic 
Version. 

*  The  direction  of  the  work  was  committed  to  Hans  Bogbinder,  a 
native  of  Denmark,  who  was  sent  on  purpose  by  his  Danish  Majesty, 
Christian  HI.,  during  whose  reign  simultaneous  efforts  were  made  for 


and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.    The  volume  is  the  folio  size,  and  the 
typography  tolerably  well  executed.     The  version  is  the  Cyrillic. 

'Although  this  primary  attempt  to  put  the  Russians  in  possession 
of  the  word  of  God,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  was  patronized 
by  the  highest  authority  in  the  empire,  there  were  not  wanting  those  • 
who  were  hostile  to  its  dissemination ;  and  the  printers,  having  been 
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accused  of  heresy  and  magitf,  were  obliged  to  emigrate  fitHnr  thdi^ 
native  couotry,  and  took  refuge,  the  former  in  Leopolitadtt  wfaer^  he 
republished  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  in  folioy  in  the  year  157i3,  and 
the  latter  in  Wilna,  where  he  published  an  edition  of  the  Slavonic 
Gospels,  in  15759  also  in  folio. 

*  The  first  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  printed  in  Russia,  was  an 
edition  of  the  Psalms,  which  issued  from  the  Moscow  press  in  the  year 
1577,  in  quarto  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  an^  measures  were  in 
contemplation  for  an  edition  of  the  whole  Bible,  in  that  metropolis ; 
but  about  this  time,  Constantine,  Duke  of  Ostrog,  desirous  of  furnish- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Polish  provinces  with  the  most  efibctuat 
means  of  deciding  the  controversies  then  in  agitation  between  the 
Greek  apd  Roman  Churches,  formed  the  noble  design  of  publishing, 
at  his  own  expense,  an  edition  of  the  entire  Scriptures  in  the  Slavonic 
language.'    pp.  80, 1. 

Anxious  to  obtain  a  correct  text,  the  Duke  assiduously  coU 
lected  all  the  MSS.  be  could  find,  besides  many  copies  of  the 
Bible  in  different  languages  and  characters,  which  he  ordered 
to  be  examined  and  compared.  But  such  were  the  discrepan* 
cies  and  faults  detected  by  collation,  that  the  mind  of  this 
philanthropic  nobleman  was  filled  witli  anxiety  and  distress. 
Resolved,  however,  with  God's  blessing,  to  persevere,  he  wrote 
letters  and  despatched  messengers  to  aifFerent  Greek,  Servian, 
ana  Bulgarian  monasteries,  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  to  Italy,  earnestl^r  requesting  that  persons  might  be  sent 
him,  who  were  skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Slavonic  languages, 
and  that  they  might  bring  with  them  correct  and  authenticated 
copies  of  the  Sacred  Text.  His  application  was  not  unsuc- 
cessful. The  collation  went  forward  under  the  inspection  of 
the  learned  men  thus  brought  together ;  and  at  length,  in  the 
year  1680,  was  published,  in  8vo.,  the  first  edition  of  the 
Slavonic  New  Testament,  accompanied  with  the  Psalms.  In 
the  following  year,  the  editio  princeps  of  the  Slavonic  Bible,  in 
folio,  left  the  Ostrog  press.  As  this  edition  was  compared 
with  the  Greek  MSl!^.  obtained  from  Greece,  Dr.  Hendersoa 
suggests,  that,  were  it  carefully  collated,  it  would  yield  a  rich 
harvest  of  various  readings,  some  of  which  might  prove  of 
essential  service  to  some  future  editor  of  the  Septuagint.  The 
New  Testament  contains  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  readings 
which  Griesbach  has  adopted  into  his  text.  The  controverted 
passage,  1  John  v.  7.,  is  omitted,  and  '  in  all  probability ,  never 
*  formed  part  of  any  MS.  of  the  Silavoniq  Version.'  The  se- 
cond edition  of  the  Slavonic  Bible,  which  is  n6iurly  a  copy  of 
t^e  Ostrog,  was  published  at  Moscow  in  1663.  No  further 
steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  the  correction  or  printing 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  till  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  whio^^ 
in  1712,  issued  a  ukase  ordisring  the  printed  Slavonic  text  ta 
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be  carefolly  coiapax^  with  the  Septuagint,  and  rendered  in 
every  respect  conformable  to  it.  His  death  occurred  before 
his  design  could  be  carried  into  execution ;  and  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  the  way  by  the  members  of  the  Holy  Synod,  occa- 
sioned a  further  delay ;  till,  in  consequence  of  fresh  orders 
issued  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  appeared  the  edition  of  1751, 
printed  at  St^  Petersburgb,  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  the 
succeeding  editions.  These  were  now  more  rapidly  multiplied ; 
and  between  1761  and  1816,  when  the  first  stereotype  edition 
printed  by  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  left  the  press,  no  fewer 
than  twenty-one  impressions  of  the  whole  Slavonic  Bible^ 
besides  numerous  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  were  put 
into  circulation.  Since  1816,  no  fewer  than  sixteen  stereotype 
editions  in  octavo,  and  three  in  quarto,  have  proceeded  from 
the  printing-ofiice  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society ;  and  together 
with  15,000  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  10,000  New  Testaments, 
printed  at  the  ofiice  of  the  Holy  Synod,  make  a  total  of 
206,546  Slavonic  Bibles  and  Testaments  issued  by  the  Society, 
during  the  ten  year^  of  its  active  existence. 

Notwithstanding  the  avidity  with  which  copies  of  this  ancient 
version  were  purchased,  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  *  numer- 
'  ous  thousands' must  be  debarred  the  privilege  of  acquiring  a 

*  knowledge  of  revealed  truth,  except   some   measures   were 

*  adopted  to  provide  them  with  a  translation  in  the  vernacular 

*  Russ.' 

*  Such,  however,  was  the  veneration  in  which  the  Slavonic  was 
beldy  and  so  serious  were  the  prejudices  which,  it  was  conceived,  the 
proppsition  of  such  a  measure  would  necessarily  excite  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  ecclesiastics,  that  not  even  the  most  sanguine  and 
powerful  of  the  friends  of  the  Institution  dared  to  make  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  nothing  less  than  an  imperial  ukase  could  give 
birth  to  such  an  undertaking.  And  it  pleased  the  Most  High,  by 
whom  **  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  judgement,**  at  this  very- 
juncture,  to  suggest  the  subject  to  the  miind  of  the  Emperor  in  so 
very  powerful  a  manner,  that  he  instantly  gave  orders  that  the  trans- 
lation should  be  executed.  The  President  of  the  Society,  having,  in 
the  beginning  of  1816,  presented  his  Majesty  with  a  copy  of  each 
edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  published  in  different  languages  by 
the  Society,,  be  was  particularly  strudk  with  the  circumstance,  that, 
while  measures  were  adopting  to  prepare  vernacular  versions  foj? 
several  of  the  rudest  tribes  in  the  empire,  simultaneously  with  the 
exertions  made  to  translate  the  oracles  of  God  into  the  languages  of 
so  many  distant  nations,  his  otun  Russians  still  remained  destitute  of 
the  boon  mercifully  designed  to  be  freely  communicated  to  all.  He 
therefore  ordered  the  President  to  acquaint  the  Members  of  the  Holy 
Synod  with  his  wish,  that  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  should 
mthwith  be  undertaken  in  the  modern  Russ.    Thb  order  was  fbr* 
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warded  to  the  Sjrnodonthe  2Sd  of  February,  1816 1  and  on  tbeif 
part  it  was  resolved,  that,  as  the  undertaking  was  cidcidated  to  be 
useful,  it  should  be  recommended  to  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
of  Spiritual  Schools,  to  select  such  individuals  belonging  to  the  Spi- 
ritual Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh,  as  appeared  most  competent  to 
the  discharge  of  so  ilnportant  a  task,  and  when  the  version  was  made, 
to  submit  it  for  revision  to  the  Clerical  Members  of  the  Bible  Society. 
Thus,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Prince  Galitzin,  the  Emperor  himself 
''  opened  the  seal  of  a  language,  which,  from  its  being  less  inteliigi« 
ble,  had  veiled  from  many  Russians  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  and  laid  it 
open  to  children,  from  whom,  not  design,  but  the  efiects  of  time,  had 
hitherto  concealed  it.*' '    pp.  114, 15. 

And  here  we  cannot  help  pausing  to  congratulate  the  friends 
of  the  Bible  cause,  that  at  tnis  moment  the  fanatical  cry  had 
not  been  raised  in  this  country  respecting  the  Apocrypha. 
Great  as  were  the  difficulties  to  be  contended  against  in  ob- 
taining a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures,  they  were  nothing  to 
what  would  have  been  created  by  an  attempt  to  disturb  the 
Greek  Canon.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the  authority 
of  the  Emperor  would  have  been  sufficient  to  carry  such  a 
measure  into  effect,  had  he  been  never  so  anxious  to  accomplish 
it.  Any  discrepancy  between  the  Slavonic  and  Russian  Ver- 
sions would  have  been  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Bible  Society  in  Russia,  as  an  occasion  for  exciting  a 
clamour  against  its  operations.  There  is  yet  time,  however, 
for  Mr.  Haldane  to  try  the  efficacy  of  his  eloquence  in  Russia, 
and  we  wish  hie  would  utidertake  a  journey  to  Moscow.  The 
New  Testament  and  Psalter  only  have  hitherto  been  circulated; 
and  though  the  first  volume  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been 
printed  ever  since  1824,  it  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance, 
not  having  obtained  the  sanction  and  blessing  of  the  Holy^ 
Synod ;  nor  is  it,  we  fear,  likely  soon  to  see  the  light.  This 
volume,  however,  contains  no  apocryphal  books ;  and  if.  as  i)r. 
Henderson  states,  the  version  is  done  immediately  from  the 
Hebrew,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  course  the  translators  and 
the  Committee  of  Revision  will  adopt  with  regaid  to  tfce 
spurious  Scriptures.  Till,  however,  they  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  Slavonian  Version,  the  Russian  Bible  Society  will  lie 
equally  under  the  Papal  ban  and  the  anathema  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Committee.  Not  a  copy  of  the  200,000  Slavonic  Biblea 
would  have  been  issued,  if  either  Pope  Leo  or  Mr.  Haldane 
could  have  had  their  way. 

From  Moscow,  Dr.  Henderson  and  his  companion  proceeded 
to  visit  Kaluga,  Tula,  Orel,  Kursk,  Oboi'an,  and  Bielgorod.  At 
the  latter  place,  they  had  the  high  gratification  of  presenting 
the  Bishop  with  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  the  Acts>  and  tea  q£ 
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*  Hii  j6r  was  80  grestt;  that  he*  cottlA  not  refrain  (Hini  instantly  im- 
ploring'amessihgonf  it;  and  he  8t>}emn1y  decliiredi  that,  codafaV 
only  grasp  In  his  arms  the  whole  of  the  Sacred^  Scriptares  in  hisntN 
ti^  language,  fl»  Simeon  did  the  blessed  Sabj6<^  of  their  teiBtitnonjfV 
he  W01&  sajy  <<  LordI  no«r  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peaoe^ 
for  mino  eyes  have  seen  tbj  salvation."  For  upwards  of  thirty  jrears^ 
he,  assured  us,  it  had  been  his  anxious  prayer  that  sncb  a  translation 
inight  be  effected;  as  there  exist  so  many  passages  ip(  the  atident  ^a- 
voniie  Version*  that  are  perfectly  unintdligiMe'.  Tn  the  setninary  at 
this*  place  for  the  instruction  ot  the.  sims  of  the  cfergy  are  m^aird)i 
of  700  students';  and  the  total  number' attending  the  Spirituar^pojr 
in  this  diocese,  amounts  to  nearly  2000:  In  m  these' schools;  t^ 
9ishopbasrecentlyordifred  three  chapters  of  the  Bible  toi>^ii6atf 
everyday-;  pne  cnaptey  of  the  Historica!  Books'  of  the  Old  T^stft-i 
ment;  one  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;.  and  one  of  the  New  Ttstft-i 
ment^  8b  great'  wati  the  destitution  of  the  sacred  orades^in  this  part 
of  th^  empire,  that^  when' an  ihqunnr  was  recenthr*  jnstitut,^,^  ttit 
ascertain  what  number  of  copies  w^uld  be  wanted  mt  the  chnrchdi 
and  dergyof  the  diocese,  itiras  fdund  that,  out  of  880  churdielj 
about  700  required  to  be  supplied/    p;  158; 

C^om- this  place,  the  Travellers  proceeded:  by  Khatkof  to 
Pnltava,  where  tbe^  Ueroic  madioan  of  Sweden  was^  slojjped 
short  in  bis  ambitious  cafreer.  TheniettiOry  of  the  victory  ob- 
tained by  the  Russians,  is  still  perpetuated  by  a  tumnluB  tihrenty 
five  feet  in  bright  by  a  hundred  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
which  has  been  raised  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  the  north-west 
of  the  town  ;  and  hither  the  inhabitants  annually  repair  on  the 
27tb  of  June,  to  celebrate  the  victory^  and  to  perform  a  mas^ 
for  ;the  .souls  of  the  slain.*  In  their  route  to  this  plaoe^  th<^ 
Travellers  jv»st  touched  upon  the  granc}  southern  steppe,  which 
stretches  without  interruption  to  the  Moeotis,  the.Euxine^  and 
the  Qauoasus,  and.  from  the  Austrian  frontiers  to  the  Ural 
mountains  <  Changing  their  route  to  the  N.  W;,  they  now 
entered  the  fertile  regions  of  Little  Russia,  and  took  Tchemi-i' 
gof  in  their  way  to  Kiev.  Thence,  they  proceeded  to  Jitomir, 
the  provincial  town  of  Volhynia*  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the 
Russian  governments ;  and  after  visiting  Lutsk  and  Ostro^, 
crossed  the  Bog^nd  entered  the  government  of  Podolia^  *  the 
•  Devonshire  of  Russia.'    This  province  contains  a  very  con- 

*  In  the  village  of  Vamitsay  near  Bendery  there  was  still  alive  in 
18il,  .an.  agedt peasant  who  used,  in  his  boyish  days,  to  carry  milk  tcr 
tWfagitiv^  kti^  when  he  found  an  asylum  in  that  vicinity,  after  the 
cBsastrotts  battle  of  Pultava. 
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Biderable  number  of  Roman  Catholies,  Greek  Cathdics,  and 
Jews,  At  Kamenetz,  thejr  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Auziliarf 
Bible  Society  in  the  Dominican  monastery,  at  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishop  assisted  as  vice-president,  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics formed  the  chief  part  of  the  assembly.  The  population 
pf  this  town  consists  of  Poles,  Russians,  Armenians,  Greeks, 
and  Jews.  Dr.  Henderson  gives  by  no  means  a  favourable  or 
pleasing  picture  of  the  Jews  in  the  Russian-Polish  provinces. 

<  The  Polish  Jew  is  generally  of  a  pale  and  sallow  compIexioB,  the 
features  small,  and  the  nair,  which  is  mostlv  black,  is  suffered  to  hang 
in  ringlets  over  the  shoulders.  A  fine  beard,  covering  the  chin, 
finishes  the  oriental  character  of  the  Jewish  physiognomy.  But  few 
of  the  Jews  eojoy  a  robust  and  healthy  constitution ;  an  evil  resulting 
from  a  combination  of  physical  and  moral  causes,  such  as  early  mar* 
riage,  innatritioua  food,  the  filth iness  of  their  domestic  habits,  and 
Uie  perpetual  mental  anxiety  uphich  is  so  strikingly  depicted  in  their 
countenance,  and  forms  the  most  onerous  part  of  the  curse  of  the 
^miglUy  to  which  they  are  subject  in  their  dispersion.  Their  breath, 
is  ab^utety  intolerable ;  and  the  offensive  odour  of  their  apartroenta 
is  such,  that  I  have  more  than  once  been  obliged  to  break  off  inte* 
resting  discussions  with  their  Rabbins,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply 
of  rarefied  air. 

t  *  Their^ress  commonly  consists  of  a  linen  shirt  and  drawersr  over 
which  is  thrown  a  long  black  robe,  fastened  in  front  by  silver  dasps^ 
and  hanging  loose  about  the  legs^  They  wear  no  handkerchief  ^bout 
their  neck,  and  cover  the  head  with  a  fur  cap,  and  sometimes  with  a 
round  broad-brimmed  hat.  In  their  walk,  the  Jews  discover  great 
eagerness,  and  are  continually  hurr}']ng  towards  some  obiect  of  gain, 
with  their  arms  thrown  back,  and  dangling  as  if  loose  at  the  shoulder. 

*  They  generally  marry  at  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
the  females  still  younger.  I  have  heard  of  a  Rabbi,  who  was  dispos- 
ing of  his  household  preparatory  to  his  departure  for  Palestine,  that 
gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage^  who  had  but  just  completed 
ber  ninth  year.  Aa  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  early  marriage, 
it  often  happens  that  the  young  couple  are  unable  to  provide  foe 
themselves,  and»  indeed,  altogetlmr  incapable,  from  youth,  and  inex* 
penence,  of  managing  the  common  concerns  of  domestic  economy. 
They  are,  therefore,  often  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode  at  first  in 
the  bouse  of  the  hi^sband's  father,  except  he  be  in  reduced  circum^ 
stances,  and  the  father  pf  the  brMe  be  better  able  to  support  them. 
The  young  husband  pursues  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  or  endeavours 
to  make  his  way  in  the  world  by  the  varied  arts  of  petty  traffic,  for 
whi<fb  this  people  are  so  notorious. 

'  Comparatively  fisw  of  the  Jews  learn  any  trade,  and  most  of  those 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  accustom  them  to  agricultural 
habits,  have  proved  abortive.  Someof  those  who  are  in  circumstances 
of  fiffluence,  pc»sse^  hoitses  and  other  immoveableiproperty ;  but  the 
great'  mass  of  the  people  seem  destined  to  sit  loose  from  every  Joofl 
tie,  and  are  waiting  wuh  anxious  expectaticm  for  the  arriy^of  tbo 
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peiiodj  when,  in  pursuance  of  the  Divine  promiie,  they  shall  here- 
jstored  tO|  what  they  still  consider,  tkeir  own  tand*  Their  attachment, 
indeed,  to  Palestine  is  unconquerable ;  and  it  forms  an  article  of  their 
popular  beliefy  that,  die  where  they  may,  their  bodies  will  all  be  raised 
there  at  the  end  of  ibe  world.  They  believe,  however,  that  sach 
as  die  in  foreign  parts,  are  doomed  to  perform  the  Gilgul  MehUoih 
(mVno  Vub:i),  or  trundling  passage  through  subterraneous  caverns^ 
till  they  reach  the  place  of  **  their  fathers'  sepulchres  ;"  on  which 
account,  numbers  sell  all  their  effects,  and  proceed  thither  in  their 
life-time,  or  remove  to  some  of  the  adjacent  countries,  that  they  may 
either  spare  themselves  this  toil,  or,  at  least,  reduce  the  awkward  and 
troublesome  passage  within  the  shortest  possible  limiu.  Instances 
have  been  known  of  their  embalming  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and 
sending  them  to  Palestine  by  sea;  and  in  such  veneration  do  they 
hold  the  earth  that  was  trodden  by  their  ancient  patriarchs,  that 
many  of  the  rich  Jews  procure  a  quantity  of  it,  which  they  em* 
ploy  in  consecrating  the  ground  in  which  the  bodies  of  their  deceased 
relatives  are  interred.'    pp.  224,  5. 

*  That  a  people  general^  inclined  to  yield  unbounded  credence  td 
the  doctrines  of  such  impostors,  should  be  in  the  highest  degree  super* 
stitious,  cannot  excite  the  least  surprise,  in  nothing,  however,  is  this 
superstition  more  apparent  than  in  their  use  of  the  amulets,  which  Uiey 
wear  next  their  bodies,  and  affix  to  the  doors  of  their  houses. 

*  These  latter  are  generally  inserted  In  an  encasement,  covered  with 
glass,  and  are  kissed  ^  by  the  Jews  on  entering  or  leaving  the  house. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  importance  they  attach  to  thero^  that  they  firmly 
believe  neither  demons,  ghosts,  nor  any  power  of  magic  can  enter  their 
habitations  ;  and  that,  when  they  touch  the  snudl  piece  of  glasf ,  in« 
closing  the  Divine  name,  with  the  tip  of  their  finger,  and  then  stroke 
their  eyes  with  it  thrice,  repeating  the  prayer,  ^:i'?nf^  rw  ^i^DHT  nty 
^T(\T  "^^9  •*  The  Almightv  preserve  me  \  The  Almighty  deliver  me ! 
The  Almighty  assist  me !''— no  harm  of  any  kind  can  befal  themr 
The  name  nm  Shaddai^  or  its  initial  u^,  the  Jews  use  as  a  talisman 
almost  on  every  occasion.  Even  the  butcher,  when  killing  an  %%^ 
cuts  this  letter  with  his  knife,  in  all  the  principal  parts  of  OSt  animal^ 
to  prevent  any  infernal  influence  from  being  exerted  upon  tbem  be- 
fore the  purchasers  have  conveyed  them  to  their  houses. 

*  Many  of  the  Rabbins  gain  their  liTclihood  by  writing  talismans^ 
which  they  sell  at  an  enormous  price  to  the  deluded  multitude.  They 
also  teach  them  the  cabbalistic  or  hidden  meaning  of  the  Psalms,  ana 
how  to  apply  them  for  the  prevention  or  removal  of  difierent  diseases 
with  whicd  they  may  be  attacked.  Thus,  the  first  Psalm,  written  on 
parchment,  and  suspended  round  the  neck  of  a  female,  while  in  a  state 
of  pregnancy,  prevents  abortion  and  premature  delivery;  die  seoond 
is  an  antidote  for  the  head-ache,  &c^ 

'  Dupes  of  the  most  absurd  superstitions,  and  destitnte  of  those 
principles  which  alone  are  able  to  curb  human  depravity,  the  Jews  are 
natinrally  abandoned  to  the  perpetration  of  crimes,  the  turpitude  and 
demerit  of  which  avemodified  or  palliated  bv  rabbinical  sophistries^ 
pnd  the  powerful  impulse,  of  cupidihr  and  pride.'    p^  Sfi7»  ^ 
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The  mast  popular  m  well  as  nomercms  sect,  is  that  of  tly# 

Taltnudists  or  Kabbinists.  Of  late,  however,  both  in  RassiaQ 
Poland  and  European  Turkey,  the  modern  sect  of  the  Chasidim 
or  Pietists,  has  greatly  increased,  so  as  to  outnumber,  in  Som^ 
parts,  the  Rabbi uists.     Their  extravagant  gestures  during  their 

fiublic  service  entitle  them,  Dr.  Henderson  say?,  to  the  ap[>el- 
atioa  of  the  Jewish  Jumpers.  Their  founder  was  a  daring  \mr 
DOS  tor,  named  Israel  Baals  hem,  who  first  broached  his  doctrines 
m  the  year  1740.  The  representations  given  as  to  the  depraved 
state  of  morak  among  tliis  ^ect,  by  a  Lithuaman  Rabbi)  kav« 
been  called  in  ouestioi^  b]f  Bishop  Gregoire,  but  Dr.  Hendersod 
believes  that  they  contain  no  exaggeration.  In  the  govern- 
ment of  Mohilef,  there  is  stated  to  exist,  however,  •  a  subdt- 
'  vision  of  this  sect,*  who  appear  to  be  chargeable  with  no  such 
extravagancies,  but  may  not  improperly  be  called  •  Jewish 

*  Quietists.*  They  are  disting uished  by  the  name  of  Habadim^. 
It  is  probable,  that  they  are  the  genuine  Chasidim,  and  tbat 
the  heresy  of  the  Jumpers  has  been  grafted  upon  their  origin) 
tenets.    Another  sect  of  the  modern  Jews, the  Zoharites, 

*  80  called  from  their  attachment  to  the  book  ZohaVf  are  properlj 
to  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  sect  formed  by  the  faaipus 
Sabbathai  Tzevi.  Their  creed  is  briefly  as  follows :  1.  They  believe 
in  all  that  God  has  ever  revealed,  and  consider  it  their  duty  constantly 
to  investigate  its  meaning.  2.  They  regard  the  letter  of  Scripture  tp 
be  merely  the  shell,  and  that  it  admits  of  a  mystical  and  spiritual  in- 
terpretation. 3*  They  believe  in  a  Trinity  of  Parzuiimt  or  persons  in 
Elohim.  4.  They  believe  in  the  incarnation  of  God ;  that  this  incar^ 
nation  took  place  in  Adam,  and  that  it  will  again  take  place,  in  tb^ 
Messiah.  5.  Thev  do  not  believe  that  Jerusalem  will  ever  be  re-buil|L 
6.  They  believe  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  temporal  Messiah ;  b^t 
that  God  will  be  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  in  tnis  state  atone,  no( 
only  for  the  sins  of  the  Jews,  but  for  the  sins  of  all  throughout  the 
World,  who  believe  in  him. 

«  This  sect  was  revived  about  the  year  1750,  by  a  Polish  Jew,  of  the 
name  of  Jacob  Frank,  who  settled  in  Podolia,  and  enjoyed  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  Polish  government,  to  which  he  was  recommended  bv 
the  Bishop  of  Kamenetz,  in  whose  presence  he  held  disputes  with  tbe 
Oithodox  Jews,  and  who  was  astonished  at  the  approximation  of  his 
creed  to  the  principles  of  Christianity.  On  the  death  of  the  Bishop, 
he  and  his  adherents  were  driven  into  the  Turkish  dominions  i  and 
being  also  persecuted  there  b^  the  Rabbinists,  they  resolved  to  con- 
form to  ihk  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Frank  at  last  found  a  place 
of  rest  at  Offenbach,  whither  his  followers  flocked  by  thousand^  to 
visit  him,  and  where  he  died  in  1791.  Their  number  does  not  appear 
tof  have  increased  much  of  late;  but  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  dlffe* 
rent  parts  of  Hungary  and  Polanid.*    pp.  236,  7 

We  regret  that  we  capnot  make  room  for  Dr.  Henderson^ 
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yery  interestine  account  of  the  Karaite  Jews,  a  colony  of  whoni 
have  teen  ^ettfed  at  i)jufut-Kale  in  the  Crimea  for  upwards  of 
pve  hqndred  years  :  ihey  have  a  tradition,  that  their  ancestors 
^me  from  Damascus.  This  sect,  which  is  of  high  antiquityi 
has  \>een  supposed  to  have  been  originally  the  same  as  that  of 
the  SaddtK^es ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  the  evidence  on  which 
this  opinion  rests.  They  now  form  at  onoe  tlie  most  orthodox 
and  the  nkost  virtuous  and  intelligent  part  of  the  Jewish  nation^ 
Theli*  nuilibei*s  are  not  very  considerable,  Tn  Poland,  there  ar^ 
Supposed  to  be  not  above  2000 ;  in  Theodosia,  1200 ;  in  Per- 
sia, 600 ;  in  Algezira,  100 ;  in  Cairo,  300 ;  in  Damascus,  200 ; 
at  Constantinople,  70 ;  and  at  Jerusalem,  30.  They  are  also 
found  in  different  parts  of  Russia^ .  Lithuania,  Austria,  Abys* 
sinia,  and  India. 

'  *  The  princibai  point  of  difference  between  them  and  the  Rabbi* 
liisb,  or  IMiarfsaical  Jews,  consists  in  their  rejection  of  the  oral  law^ 
iod  their  .rigid  appeal  to  the  text  of  Scripture  as  the  exclusive  and 
dnly  infallible  source  and  test  of  religious  truth.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  they  are  called  Karaites f  or  Scripturists^  which  name  they  glory 
in,  as  clearly  and  .honourably  expressive  of  the  fundamental  pecu- 
liarity of  their  creed ;  though,  in  all  probability,  as  is  the  case  with 
ih^  epithets  by  which  most  sect^  and  systems  of  opinions  have  been 
ehafacteH2red,  it  Was  given  them  at  first  by  their  enemies.  The 
reader  will  greatly  err,  however,  if  he  supposes  that,  in  their  zeal 
ror  the  t*xclasive  authority  of  the  Scripilures,  the  Karaites  carry  their 
iihmky  to  the  Taltnud  and  other  Jevtrish  writings  so  far  as  never  to 
bonsmt  them,  or  have  them  in  their  noibession.  This  is  by  no  meani 
(he  case.  On  our  visit  to  the  principal  Rabbi  in  Djufut  Kcdi^  we 
ibuDd  some  of  the  ponderous  volumes  ih  his  library ;  and  the  answer 
ht  gave  to  opr  ^jcpressidn  6f  Surprise  was  singolariy  charactisristic  of 
Ihe  modeiatjon  and  good  sense  bf  the  sect  in  general : — **  We  do 
not  ^dfifiit  that  the  Talmud  has  anfy  binding  authority  over  our  con« 
lid^nceS,  and  there  jare  many  thin^  in  it  which  wef  cannot  approve ; 
hut  should  we,  ontnis  account,  rej^dt  ^hat  is  good  in  i^,  and  not 
avail  ourselves  of  such  i^tatements  as  are  consoiiant  with  the  text  of 
Scripture?*' 

'  '  Adodier  reiibn^kable  point  of  disagreement  between  the  two  sects^ 
l^thdi^  ilifiFerent  methods  of  interpretmg  Scripture.  While  the  Tal- 
faodist  chiefly  Applies  the  CabbaMstlcai  a(tt  to  bring  out  recondite 
'4iid  mysterious  meanings  from  the  sacred  tetu  the  l^raite  maintaim 
Hfx^  the  Scripture  is  its  own  interpreter,  and  that  the  sense  of  a 
jtmttage  Is  to  be  determined  by  ine  grammatical  meaning  of  the 
woMs,  thj&  scbpe  and  coori^ction,  and  a  coniparison  of  parallel  pas- 

*  The  lieoe^a^  conseijuerfce  of  this  close  attachment  to  the  letter 
.Wthef  law  h  visible^,  in  Wrioud  n^a^,  bAlh  in  their  periBonal  conduct, 
ftvS  hi  their  ritual  observances!.  Tor  example:  it  is  commatided  in 
^  U#  df  MMb^  ^  Yk  shdll  kuiaie  U  m  throughout  your  habita- 
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lions  on  the  Sabbath  day,^  Exod.  xxxt.  S.  ;  jet  erenr  traveller  mutt 
be  struck)  on  entering  a  Polish  village  during  the  night  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  to  find  it  completely  illuminated  by  the  profusion  of  candles 
that  are  burning  in  the  houses  of  the  Jews*  all  of  which  have  been 
lighted  a  few  minutes  before  the  Sabbath  commenced ;  and  as  to  the 
keeping  up  of  fires,  every  difficulty  is  removed  by  laying  the  empha* 
sis  on  the  word  thoUf  concluding,  that  it  is  not  unlawful  for  the  Jews 
to  get  Christian  servants  to  do  these  offices  for  them.  In  the  houses 
of  the  Karaim,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  neither  see  a  candle  nor 
fire,  from  sunset  on  Friday  evening  till  the  same  time  the  evening 
following.  They  eat  nothmg  but  cold  meat  during  the  whole  of  this 
period.  The  only  instance  of  evasion  on  their  part  that  1  have  heard 
of,  is  their  leaning  over  the  window  to  light  and  smoke  their  pipes ; 
but  my  information  was  from  a  Rabbinist,  and  is  therefore  to  be 
suspected. 

*  The  Karaim  also  sanctify  the  Sabbath  by  rigid  abstinence,  and  a 
close  application  of  the  mind  to  the  duties  of  religion.  At  Djufuh 
Jcalif  the  gates  of  the  fort  are  shut  at  sunset  on  Friday  evening,  and 
never,  on  any  occasion,  opened  till  sunset  on  the  evenmg  of  the  Sab* 
bath,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  ordinance  Nen.  xiii.  19.  This  wi|S 
one  of  the  privileges  conceded  to  them  by  the  Kkgms  of  the  Crimea. 
yhe  Rabbinists,  on  the  contrary,  in  direct  violation  of  Isa.  Iviii. 
^<  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  SabbaUi — ^from  doing  thy 
pleasure  on  my  holy  day,"  convert  it  into  a  season  of  carnal  delight* 
making  it  a  day  of  feasting,  conviviality,  and  sensual  enjoyment. 

*  The  Karaim  are  free  n-om  many  of  the  superstitions  to  be  found 
among  the  Jews  in  general,  such  as  the  transmigration  of  souls,  the 
power  of  talismans^  &c. ;  and,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
their  principles,  the  standard  and  tone  of  morals  which  their  general 
deportment  exhibitSt  is  quite  of  a  different  stamp  from,  those  of  the 
Rabbinuts.  In  their  persons  they  are  tidy ;  theur  domestic  discipline . 
^d .arrangements  are  correct  and  exemplary;  and  theur  dealings 
with  others  are  characterized  byprobity  and  inte|;rity*  It  is,  one  of 
jtlieir  favourite  maxims,  that  '<  Inose  things  which  a  man  is  not 
srilling  to  receive  himself,  it  is  not  rijght  for  him  to  do  to  his  bre* 

•threo,"'— -a  maxim  literally  corresponding  with  that  which  our  Lord 
pronounces  to  be  the  sum  of  what  the  law  and  prophets  taught  as  the 
duty  of  man  to  man.  Matt.  viL  12^  -  How  far  the  Karaim  act  up  to 
'this  principle,  may  be  ascertained  by  the  fact,  that  they  are  univery 
sally  respected  by  all  who  know  them ;  and  I  never  yet  heard  any 
person  speak  ill  of  them,  except  he  was  a  bigoted  adherent  of  the 
Talmud.  In  the  south  of  Russia,  where  they  are  best  known,  their 
conduct  is  proverbial ;  and  I  cannot  place  it  in  a  stronger  light  thaa 
hy  recording  the  testimony  born^  to  it  by  a  Polish  ^ntleinan  in 
l5ubno,  who  informed  me  that,  while  the  other  Jews  resident  iu 
Lutsk  are  continually  embroiled  in  suits  at  law,  and  require  theut* 
inost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  police,  Uiere  is  not  on.  record  ^ 
single  instance  of  prosecution  a|jainst  the  Karaim  for  the  space  of 
several  hundred  yc^  during  wmcb  they  have  been  settled  j^.  that 
place! 
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^  By  the  RaiUmtts  tbqr  are  held  in  perfect  abhorrence.  Bigpn* 
tneoger  relates  that  he  was  eye-witness  of  this  in  Frankfort  on  die 
Maine,  where  he  found  a  Karaite  in  the  Jews'  street,  to  whom  they 
had  been  liind  at  first,  taking  him  to  be  of  their  own  sect;  but  the 
moment  they  discovered  that  he  was  one  of  the  **  Sons  of  the  Text," 
they  hissed  him  out  oi  the  street  with  contempt.  In  the  time  of 
Rabbi  Benjamin,  there  existed  a  literal  wall  of  separation  between 
them  in  Constantinople ;  and  I  was  struck,  when  visiting  them  at 
Lutsk,  to  find  that  they  lived  in  a  separate  quarter  of  the  town, 
altogether  distinct  from  the  other  Jews,  who  never  spoke  of  them 
without  contumely ;  and  they  even  declared,  that  if  they  saw  a 
Christian  in  danger  of  being  drowned,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  make 
abridge  of  a  iSiraite  in  order  to  rescue  him.  In  short,  they  carry 
dieir  enmity  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  will  not  receive  a  Karaite  into 
tlieir  communion  until  he  has  previously  made  a  profession  of  the 
Mahommedan  or  Christian  faith. 

*  The  Karainif  on  the  contrary,  though  they  execrate  the  trar 
ditiona  of  the  Rabbinuts,  never  speak  of  their  persons  with  contempt, 
but  commonly  give  them  the  fraternal  appellation  o^aairr  U^MH,  **  our 
brethren,  the  Aabbinists."  ' 

The  number  (^f  Jews  inhabiting  the  Caucasus,  especially  ita 
eastern  res;ions,  is  stated  to  be  very  considerable.  They  main- 
tain that  they  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Judah;  and  the  Author 
thinks  it  probable,  that  they  may  be  '  part  of  those  who  re- 
^  mained  after  the  captivity,  in  the  country  bordering  on  the 
*  Caspian  Sea' — as  "  the  place  Casiphia"  (Ezra  viii.  17)  has 
been  conjecturally  rendered.  Dr.  Henderson  estimates  th^ir 
numbers  at  15,000. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  insensibly  extended, 
warns  ns  that  we  must  not  attempt  to  follow  Dr.  Henderison  in 
his  journejr  through  the  Crimea  and  across  the  Caucasus. 
Some  very  interesting  information  occurs  in  this  part  of  bis 
narrative;  but  the  volume  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  ere  long  in 
the  hands  of  most  of  our  readers.  Together  with  the  lie- 
searches  of  Mr.  Jowett  in  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  those  of  Dr.  Buchanan  in  India,  the  present  work  forms 
an  invaluable  body  of  information  relative  to  some  of  the  most 
interesting  fields  of  missionary  exertion.  The  volume  altogether 
does  great  credit  to  the  talents  and  research  of  the  Author, 
and  entitles  hitn  to  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Christian 
public. 
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An.  V.    Gtufim tie  Bhniec^k;  or  {he<C6utt  df  tfenry' tlL  kegiptaff 
Festival  in  Ardenne,  a  Romance,    fit.  Aibail^s  AbbeT»  a 'MetitieH ' 
Tale ;  with  some  Poetical  Pieces.    %  Afine  fta^iffe.  To^tch 
is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  ofthe  Aothon    In  4  i^oHu-smiAI'STO.   Lon* 
dod.  1826, 

WE (CW  cooacientiQusly  affiraifibBt-wejbiye  long  fiikice  givea 
up  tmere  ^oinel-iPeading ;  but'we  will  honeaitly  acknowledge, 
tjieft theannocinoeiiientof  a  new  Romance^' with  awetl-soun^ng 
tide.'by  the  *  mighty  magician  of  Udoflplho/  awoke  strongly  in 
our  minds  the  reineipbrance  of  those  day  9  C3ff  eager  youth,  when 
we  ^re  sleepless  nights  to  tlie  breathless  interest  of  the  ^  Mys* 
•tenes*  and  the  •  Itie^lian/  and  revived  some  faint  portion  of 
t^e  enthusiasm  which  then  led  us  to  strange  exertions  and  paia- 
ful  sacrifices  in  the  endeavour  to  procure  an  ^arly  riding  of 
those  n^agical  To^umqs.  When,  in  «i$ktur«r  life^  tb^y  acci^eQ" 
t^Uy  oame  into  our  bfmds,  we  found  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
foTith^  inteose  feeling  vdu<di  they  awakened.  Th^  mastery  iof 
the  wild,  the  mysterious,  and  the  terrific,  which  they  «very 
where  display,  easily  explained  their  supremacy. over  the  youth- 
ful fency.  The  very  redundancy  of  their  descriptive  decoratiou 
was  then  attractive,  for  it  was  rich  and  new ;  and  the  improba* 
bilities  ofthe  story,  as  well  as  the  (dmost  laughable  inadequacy 
ofthe  means  by  which  some  ofthe  most  appalling  effects  are 
produced,  had  quite  escaped  the  generosity  of  youthful  criti* 
cism ; — but  a  cooler  inspection,  m  days  when  illusions  had 
faded  before  realities,  shewed  us  many  a  flaw,  where  before  aU 
had  been  fair  and  bright.  Still,  we  ^aye  no  reluctant  admira- 
tion to  these  fine  creations  of  a  gift^^I  mind,  and  paid  tribute  tp 
the  originality  as  well  q^  brilliancy  of  a  powerful  and  inventive 
imagination.  , 

The  surest  test  of  the  genuine  vigour  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's 
mind,  is  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  ^ud  very  extraordinaiy  iiu- 
provement  of  its  productions^  XJnlike  Miss  Bumey,  the  bruliant 
promise  of  whose  earliest  work  degenerated  into  extravagance 
find  insipidity,  Mrs,  R.  failed  miserably  at  first,  fmd  went  on 
gaining  ground  at  every  effort,  until  she  attained  unrivalled 
eminence.  *  The  Castles  of  Athlin  and  Dunbayne '  was  little 
better  than  the  worthless  trash  of  Clara  Reeve.  The  ^  Sipilian 
^  Romance'  was  of  a  somewhat  higher  mood ;  but  the  '  Romance 
'  ofthe  Forest*  gave  the  first  real  evidence  ofthe  powers'which, 
in  their  ripeness,  produced  Udolpho  and  the  Black  Penitents. 

We  have  sometimes  been  outrageously  vexed  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  manuscripts  perpetrated  by  living  authors,  as  well  as  by 
the  posthumous  directions  given  to  administrators,  for  the  exe- 
cution of  a  task  too  painful  for  parental  partiality.    We  ceste^ 
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however,  eUber  to  woRder  or  to  complain,  when  we  witness 
the  sweeping  ixidiscretions  of  survivors.  The  present  pub- 
lication, especially  in  its  present  state,  bears  ample  testi* 
mony  to  a  mercantile  reliance  on  the  '  wbistlin^  of  a  name.^ 
We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Radcliffe.  His  partiality  is  praise* 
worthy  and  well-founded,  and  he  has,  probably,  been  in-^ 
fluenced  by  the  opinions  of  others,  quite  as  much  as  by  his  own 
rational  aomiration  of  genius  and  excellence.  Neither  is  he  to 
be  suspected  of  rapacity,  for,  with  singular  and  admirable  deli- 
cacy, he  has  avowed  his  intention,  under  tbe  sanction  of  most 
respectable  names,  of  distributing  the  money  received  by  him 
for  copy-right,  to  charitable  institutions*  There  has,  however, 
been  sbrewd  calculation  somewhere,  and  the  four  volumes  be* 
fore  us  have  not  been  filled  up  on  a  very  severe  principle  of 
selection.  In  truth,  neither  the  prose  nor  the  poetry  will  add 
to  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  fame*  Detract  from  it  they  cannot,  for  her 
poetrv,  though  occasionally  interesting  from  passages  of  great 
descriptive  beauty,  never  ranked  high ;  and  in  the  general  esti« 
mate  of  her  powers^the  appeal  will  be,  not  to  early  failures,  nor 
to  posthumous  obtrusions,  but  to  such  of  her  works  as  have 
passed  the  double  assay  of  her  own  correction  and  of  public 
criticism. 

Gaston  de  Blondeville  is  an  ill-managed  ghost-story ;  not, 
as  in  Mrs.  Rad differs  former  productions,  a  mere  phantasma- 

Soria,  of  which  the  machinery  is  afterwards  explained,  but  a 
ownrigbt  Christmas- tale,  with  a  real  apparition  in  the  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  end.  The  ubiquitananism  of  the  spectre 
itumost  ridiculous,  and  a  very  fidr  pantomine«^Hail#(i«in 
Spectre*-4night  be  manufactured  out  of  the  materiak.  Tbd 
tale  is  of  Ae  olden  time,  and  is  ushered  in  with  the  usual  detail 
of  a  MS.  found  and  purchased  by  an  amateur  of  illuminated 
parchments  and  black-letter.  A  Mr.  Willougbton  who,  as  may 
be  guessed  from  his  seepfily  najpae»  delights  in  scenery,  old  cas- 
t^^  and  old  booths,  and  aJVIr.  ^in^paon  who^  as  his  very  wor- 
6y  ai^.  citj|7^n;like  ofame,  by  a  ^conventional  joke,  implien^ 
pcaiGefl^  nappH^  m  ^s  c^isf ,  Jiiot  suppeirs^  and  anug  he^  to  all 
tfad  glppitay  TCHilts  OJiid  dingy  vdliim  ia  Christendom,  am 
tvaveUing.  together ;  and  in  ah  explors^on  of  Koulwortfa,  ctumi^ 
Ue  on  a^  ell  man,  whp  has  become  possessor  of  the  MSi  4m*i 
iiig^  d%gin^  adventttre>  in  which  ^d  was  the'morestrt»tan«' 
tisu  treasure  m  ^xnectancy.  All  this  is  not  verjr  new,  nor  is  it 
▼ie^  iaterestingfy  told*  l^ou^h  some  good  description  is  inter- 
spersed. .  The  Ta:le  itsielf  is  n^ade  up,,  fiirst  of  a  robbery  and 
^wdeiTr  c.owpiit&d  aoi¥f  timp  previously  *^  ^^  opaning  of  the 
«twy»|  W  <?ft^P  d^,  Blon4ai[iIJ/?,  ^y^mg  V^Y^ndlmghti 

ugh  Woodreeve^  a  merchant^  the  companion  and  kinsman  of 
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the  murdered  man,  a  knight-hospitaller;  thirdly,  ofthefirealLtf 
of  a  spectre,  who  assumes  different  shapes,  and  dodges  about 
in  a  very  amusing  manner.  This  aerial  being,  though  his  fa- 
vourite exhibition  of  himself  is  in  the  shape  of  an  armed  man, 
condescends  to  appear  as  a  jongleur  or  juggler,  and  to  conjure 
up  a  pageant,  in  which  are  represented  the  different  adventures 
ot  the  murdered  knight,  and  the  scene  of  his  assassination ;  M 
this  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Gaston  and  king  Henry,  who  is 
determined  to  support  his  favourite  against  all  enemies  natural 
or  supernatural.  Woodreeve  is  thrown  into  prison  as  a  false 
accuser,  and  his  friend,  the  ghost,  is  determined  to  get  him  out, 
but  the  obstinacy  of  the  monarch  makes  this  a  difficult  matter. 
The  spectre  first  looks  over  a  gallery,  then  shifts  to  various 

f  laces,  appears  at  a  tournament,  kills  Gaston,  frightens  the 
ing  in  his  chamber,  inflicts  sudden  death  on  the  Prior  of  St. 
Mary's,  an  accomplice  of  the  Provencal,  and  at  last,  effects  the 
liberation  of  the  innocent  merchant.  Mixed  with  this,  is  much 
gorgeous  description,  some  of  it  exceedingly  good,  of  pro* 
cessions,  sports,  festivals,  and  jousts,  as  weH  as  of  halls,  pre- 
sence-chambers, oriels,  chapels,  dungeons  and  trap-doors,  with 
a  protracted  and  tiresome  account  of  an  attempt  made  by  Wood- 
reeve,  to  escape.  We  can  afford  only  one  extract,  and  that 
shall  be  the  description  of  the  spectral  appearance  in  the  king's 
chamber.  Henry,  roused  from  his  ruminations  on  the  awiul 
death  of  Gaston,  by  the  strains  of  the  dirge  which  was  then 
performing  over  his  grave, 

<  went  to  an  oriel-window,  that  looked  towards  the  chapel,  and  heard 
the  chant  of  the  choristers  swdl  with  these  words,  **  Eternal  rest  give 
unto  him  !*'  And  then  the  faint  response  concluded  with,  <<  Rest  in 
peace  P*  Then,  the  instruments  sunk  low  into  a  murmur,  and  the 
voices  were  no  more  heard. 

*  Now,  the  tale  goes,  that,  when  hb  Highness  distinguished  these 
words  of  the  requiem,  he  was  overcome  with  the  sad  thoughts  they 
brought  forth,  and  he  sat  down  in  his  chair,  and  even  wept,  leanip^ 
his  arm  upon  a  table,  without  noticing  what  lay  there.  '  When  the 
king  took  his  hands  from  his  eyes,  he  beheld  a  sword—the  very 
sword  worn  by  the  Baron  de  BiondeviUe,  and  which  WdOdreeve  had 
okimed  as  the  weapon  of  his  murdered  kinsman ;  the  same,  of  which 
a  resemblance  had  this  dav  been  raised  up  before  the  king  by  the 
Stianger-knight,  in  the  field  of  tournament,  who  had  there  pconted  it^ 
with  deadly  power,  against  the  Baron. 

^  ^  On  seeing  this,  his  Highness  was  greatly  amazed,  marvelling  how, 
and  with  what  intent  it  had  been  conveyed.  While  yet  he  gazed,  the 
blade  became  dull  and  cloudy,  and  large  spots  of  rust  began  to  appear, 
which  turned  to  a  bloody  hue.  Then  his  H^hness,  terrified  by  what 
he  saw,  ated  Uiiflking  it  a  work  of  sorcery,  looked  towards  the  anti- 
foomi  where  lay  the  esqdres  of  the  bbdy,  wfth  intent  to  ctH  ibemt 
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Mifl  perceired  some  one,  as  he  thoughts  passing  along  his  chamber. 
The  silver  imases,  which  had  held  lights,^  stood^  not  there^  and  a 
gloom*  nigh  to  darkness*  spread  through  this  spacious  chamber,  save 
just  where  some  one  seemed  to  watch.  To  that  side  the  King  di- 
rected his  voice*  and  then  rose  up  to  learn  the  truth. 

*  Now,  the  hangings  of  this  chamber  were  storied  with  the  famous 
iriege  of  Aeon,  where  the  first  King  Richard  performed  such  valorous 
deeds,  and  the  light  so  fell  oh'  that  king  on  horse-back,  that  to  the 
King  Henry  he  seemed  to  be  verily  riding  out  of  the  arras*  and  the 
sword  he  held*  to  be  gleaming  to  and  fro. 

*  This  was  but  a  passing  phantasie  of  the  King's  own  rnind^  as  was 
afterwards  declared :  but  tnat  which  followed*  was  said  to  be  no  de- 
ceit of  his  fancy. 

<  He  had  risen  to  discover  whether  any  person  was  in  his  chamber^ 
where  there,  had  been  that  appearance  of  some  one  passing;  he  saw 
ti  gleam  of  light*  like  unto  the  glistening  of  Richard's  sword*  yet 
neither  substance  nor  shape  there.  Again  and  nearer,  that  light  ap- 
speared,  and  did  not  vanish  immediately  as  before;  and  before  it 
fiided,  it  assumed  a  form  and  countenance ;  and  the  King  again  per^ 
ceived  b^ore  him  the  Stranger-knight.  Having  now  lost  w  powicr 
to  summon  to  h«n  those  who  watched  without^  his  Highness  only 
heard  these  words,  ^  The  worm  is  mv  sister  !** 

*  The  King  gasping  in  terror  said,  **  What  art  thou  ?— Wherefore 
art  thou  come  ?" 

*  The  voice  answered,  **  Give  me  rest— the  worm  is  my  sister.  The 
•mist  af  death  is  on  me !'' 

<  The  King  again  said, «  Wherefore  dost  thou  come?'' to  which  the 
phantom  answered*  <*  Give  me  rest !" 

<  «*  How  may  that  be  ?" 

*  <*  Release  an  innocent  man." 

< «  How  may  I  know  him  to  be  such  ?"  said  the  King. 

<  *'  By  the  sword  of  justice,  that  lies  before  thee.  A  knight-hospi- 
taller was  slain  by  that  sword ;  it  has,  this  day,  slain  hia  slayer,  Gaston 
de  Blondeville.  The  Prior  of  St.  Mary's  was  his^coQiplice.  Punish 
the  guilty !— R,elease  the  innocent !— Give  me  r^est  P' 

<  The  King*  as  was  said*  had  now  suflSdeptly  recovered  from  his 
surprise,  to  demand  brbof  of  the  Prior's  guilt,  on  which  the  vision 
answered,  '<  I  will  callup  one  who  may  no  more  deceive." 

'  It  is  said,  that  the  Eling's  courage  here  failed,  an$  he  called  out^ 
«  Forbear!" 

<«  Recall  your  warrant,  then*"  demanded  the  v^ion  solemnly, 
'*  ere  it  be  too  late  to  save  an  innocent  man." 

<  At  that  moment  the  matin  bell  sounded.— -<<  My  time  is  short," 
said  the  vision;  <<  if  he. perish  for*  my  sake,  he  shall  &ot  fall  alone^— 
Be  warned  I"  . ,    i       . 

<  While  these  words  still  vibrated- on  his  ear^  the  King  again  heard 
the  chant  fron^  the  cbap|Bl»  |md  knevf  ]thfit  tJbey  wme  performing  the 
second  requiem. 

*  **  I  am  summoned,'*  said  t|ke  vis^^  ^  M^  bed.  is  in  darkness  | 
the  worm  is  my  sister.    Y^t  m^hqpppi-a-  ji    ',;     ..^ 
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<The  Kins;  on  looking  up,  ULWonlj  the  dim  countenance  of  the 
^piglit ;  his  tbrm  had  disappeared ;  in  the  next  moment  the  facis  too 
nad  pasted  away.  But  who  may  speak  the  horror  of  the  King,  when 
in  its  place  be  beheld  that  o^  the  Baron«  but  as  in  death ;  an  expres* 
sion  ot  solemnity  and  sufiering  overspread  hia  yisage,  and  the  Kin|; 
beard  the  words,  **  My  guilt  was  my  doom ;  1  ah^I  behold  ^u  no 
more.  The  prisoner  is  innocenU  The  t^rior  of  St,  Mary^a  is  gone 
lo  his  account,— Be  wnmed  !**  w  • 

*  At  these  words^  cold  drops  atood  on  die  Kng's  forehead^  and  his 

gres  remained  fixed  on  the  vacant  air,  where  the  countenance  of  the 
aron  had  just  appeared.  At  the  same  iosui^t,  Uiese  words  of  the 
kequiem  rose  on  nSs  ear,  '<  I  go  to  the  dark  lane  that  is  covered 
with  the  mist  of  death— a  land  of  misery  and  darkness,  where  is  the 
shadow  of  death  and  no  order.  The  eve  of  man  may  no  more  be- 
hold me.'' 

<  Then  the  King  lost  all  recollection ;  his  ear  was  closed  against 
eveiy  sound.' 

The  poetry  of  these  volnmea  would  have  mtt  with  a  more 
cordial  welcome  thirty  yearn  ago,  than  it  is  likely  to  obtdn  at 
preaent*  The  longest,  *  St.  Alban*d  Abbey/  ih  in  the  Manner, 
^tit  not -in  the  ^irit  of  Sit  Waltei"  Scott.  It  ia  deficient,  alik^ 
in  interest,  in  distinctness,  and  in  cotnbreisision.    There  is  sqm^ 

J'^ood  necromancing  in  the  wizard-tale  of  Stotiehenpe.  The 
airy  poem  of  Windsor  Forest  displays  much  fanciful  and  ap- 
propnate  colouring,  but,  as  in  all  the  contents  of  these  volumes, 
;there  is  too  much  of  it<  The  following  stanzas  are  rich  and 
playful. 

<  Climbing  the  spiky  blades  dttd  sternly 
Gathering  dews,  were  Elves  a  million^ 

.  Diaaidna  droj>t  tod  erjrstal  g^ma^ 
To  fringe  theu*  Faiirit  Queen's  pttviUon. 

<  Aiid  see  what  flamibg  lights  appear^ 
Fla^d  ditough  the  foHage  archbg  high ! 
What  silver  hofn  winds,  sweet  ahd  d^tbt^ 

^  An  bteathing  fh^  the  lips  of  icf  \ 

-  t  •  «  ^  .  * 


•  an  elfin«comrier  speeds 


On  grasshopper  hb  forest  ways ; 
Brushing  th^  humble  cowslip  heads,. 
While  eadi  its  trembling  hbmage  gays* 

'  Alld  Bext#  a  winged  beetle  eame^ 
Sdttndti^  deip  hia  herildiJioniy 
The  fainr  sovereign  to  proclaim. 
And  ey^spritbSfawiiy  t«  warn. 

f  There,  whisked  tn  IndkUt  lattdtoM^^ 
Quick  flashing  fprth  its  emerald  sheen  f 
bimcuig  I6w  ittd  daiftdha|f  ht^fey 
In  many  a  ring  tfA^ir^  gr^n. 
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•iThfn  oame  a  creeping»  8t%  bre^isey 
Th^  nKMJIe  the)  cris^  winters  liif«9 
That  shivered  all  the  sleeping  trees, 
Aad  bade  the  leavies  their  essence  ghd. 

•'«:.,.  »  *.  ♦       ■    .  *  ' 

*  And  tliewhole  wood-bank^  ioweqr  co«ch 
is  sprinkled  now  with  gliwaiertiig  bands. 
Waiting  their  tiny  Qoeen'a  a|>proadi. 

Her  guards  and  lights  to  Fairie  land3« 
#  «  ♦  *  ♦ 

*  And  nQw  a  spicy,  rare  perfiime,  , 
$\jifih  as  breathes,  from  Indian  d^ll^,  ... 
Fills  «U  the  hmh-wood's  leafy  doi^e,                   >         , 

.      And  the  fin^  Fftirie  gr^^cinjpe  tells.. 

*  And  faitti  aerial  stvaina  are  haaid, 

>  .  Asthreugh  therieh,,feistoooiog^weyai 

,  .        The  Qneeb  in  moonlili  pomp  appoaned, 
Amongst  tei^  thousaed  daBcii»g  Faya.. 

<  By  gold  and  purple  bntteriies 

Her  rose-leared  car  was  drawn  in  air ; 

Above,  two  birds  of  Paradise  ^ 

.  Arph  p*er  her  bead  their  plumage,  race^ 

*  While,  fiir  around  beri  dancing  beams^  ) 
That  with  height  rainbpw  colours  glow. 

Strike  on  the  gloom  in  transient  gleams. 
And  all  her  elfin-escort  show. 

'  All  in  tbe  busy  air  around. 
Pert  eyes  and  little  wings  ace  seen» 
And  voices  whisper,  feathers  soundj, 
Attendant  on  their  elfin-queen.' 

We  have  been  exceediQgly  gratified  with  tfae*Aiemoir  of  Mjou 
Radolifle,  which  is  prefixed  to  these  volumee.  Not  that  tben 
ia  any  stovy^  for  her  life  w-as  spent  in  domestic  privacy,  and 
in  pleasaM  tours  iq  search  of  the  picturesque ;  but  Uiat  it  con« 
tmdicts  most  e^ectucdly  the  idle  report,  every  where  prevalent^ 
of  her  deplorable  insanity.  Without  children,  and  in  easy 
cijtsainataaces^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  RadcliA  seem  to  have  lived  for 
each  other,  and  to  have  chosen,  regardlesa  of  the  worlds  theit 
owa  qniet  path  of  life.  It  will  surprise  some  of  those  who 
kuowK  nothing  more  of  this  extraordinary  woman,  than  their 
imagination  may  have  framed  firem  the  perusal  of  her  work% 
lo  learn  that  she  was  what  is  usually  called,  a  pretty  little  wo«> 
man.  Her  complexion  was  fine,  and  her  eyes,  eye-brows,  and 
mouth,  beautiful.  She  died,  of  an  infiammatoiy  complaint,  at 
the  age  of  fifly^^nine. 
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Art.  VL    Paetm  MisceUaneoui  and  Sacred.    By  H.  Eogen.    Kcap, 
8vo.  pp.  144.    Price  $9.    Loadon,  1826. 

nnHE  Author  of  thia  pleafting  little  rolume  is  certainly  a  bdd 
-*-  youne  man :  he  does  not  beard  the  Reviewers^  and  defy 
criticism,  but  he  presumes  to  lecture  his  crtties  respecting  tbetr 
duty.  This  is  being  counsel  for  one's  self,  contrary  to  all  rules 
of  court ;  and  he  may  thank  oui  forbearance  for  being  allowed 
a  patient  hearing. 

<  The  poems  of  a  young  man  of  nineteeui  eyen  though  they  may 
contain  considerable  bletdishesy  mast  alwap,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  youtbfulness  of  the  writer,  derive  great  ehams  upon  the  leni- 
ency of  the  critic  t  for,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  them  which  may 
seem  to  give  promise  of  fhture  excellence  when  die  Acuities  shall  be 
more  fully  unfolded,  and  die  jodgemeat  mstm'edy  it  ii  the  du^  of  the 
critic  to  give  encouragement  and  advice,  to  dierish  and  foster  the 
germ,  and  not  nip  it  in  the  first  moment  of  development.  If»  on  the 
contraryy  they  betray  no  such  latent  power,  be  may  kindly  view  them 
as  a  youthful  indiscretion*  and  suror  them  to  fall  into  oblivion,  un* 
mocked  by  the  obsequies  of  criticism.  Such  is  the  Author's  plea  for 
dqprecating  the  severity  of  criticism.* 

The  number  of  deceased  volumes  of  poetry  which  we  have 
committed  to  the  silent  shelf  without  any  such  funeral  rites  as 
are  here  deprecated,  is,  we  can  assure  our  readers,  very  consi-^ 
derable ;  and  sometimes,  the  long  array  of  foolscapH>ctavoa 
have  seemed  to  turn  their  backs  reproachfully  upon  us,  as  if  to 
complain  of  being  denied  an  obituary.  Mr.  Rogers  does  us  only 
justice  in  supposing  that  kindness  and  leniency  have  governed 
our  conduct  in  this  respect.  We  know  the  heart  of  youthful 
poet  too  well,  indeed,  to  imagine  that  out  neglect  can  l>e  more 
toleraUe  than  the  hardiest  censure,  or  that  an  honourable 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  critical  foe  would  not  be  welcomed 
in  preference  to  a  slow  and  inglorious  escape  into  oblivion. 
Still,  when  we  find  in  a  volume  little  to  praise,  and  leas  to> 
blame, — inoffensive,  well  intended  efforts,— respectable  but  in« 
efficient  productions, — which  yet  may  find  their  readers^  and 
live,  their  little  hour  of  fame,-*we  cannot,  with  entomolc^istia 
barbarity,  put  out  a  rude  hand  to  stop  their  flight. 

We  mitter  ourselves  that  we  have  not  been  very  wanting  tnr 
the  more,  delicate  part  of  our  critical  duty,  respecttn^  wmck 
Mr«  Rogers  adnuHiishes  us  ;-^nd  on  the  present  oceaston,  we 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  give  encouragement,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  administer  what  is  always  less  accef^bk,  our  advice. 
These  poems  are  certainly  very  promising  efforts.  Had  they 
been  written  by  a  man  of  thirW,  we  should  augur  differently ;: 
but  the  very  faults  with  which  toey  are  chargeable,  considering 
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the  a^e  of  the^  Writer,  are  hopeful.  In  the  first  place,  the 
ambitious  and  palpable  imitation  of  Lord  Byron^  which  appears 
somewhat  too  prominently,  promises  well ;  because  a  young 
man  must  dare  in  order  to  succeed,  and  must  begin  by  imitat- 
ing,; in  order  to  become  original.  In  the  next  place,  the  care- 
lessness which  is  betrayed,  and  which  would  be  hopeleds  were 
the  character  fixed,  warrants  the  expectation  that  Mr.  Rogers 
will  hereafter  produce  much  better  things  by  severer  and  more 
disciplined  efforts.  Lastly,  it  is  not  from  the  further  unfold- 
ing of  the  faculties  merely,  that  his  future  exertions  are  likely 
to  fulfil  the  proniisa  of  the  blossotn,  but  from  the  development 
of  the  character^  when  life,  with  all  its  interests,  relations,  and 
sorrpwij^  Bhall  call  into  play  those  afiections  and  emotions 
which  are  ihe  living  sources  of  poetry.  » 

We  listaLi  to  a  man  who  tells  us  either  what  he  knows  or 
what  he  feels,  what  he  has  seen  or  what  he  has  thought,  or 
what  others  hare  felt  and  thought.  A  poet  must  have  some 
thing  to  tell  us,  otherwise  his  verjses,  however  musical,  Will  soon 
pall.  His  theme  may  be  epical  or  ethical,  descriptive  or  narrative, 
biographical  or  autobiographical ;  but  he  must  inspire  us  with 
the  conviction  that  he  knows  what  he  is  writing  about.  Prose 
and  poetry  are  subject  to  nearly  the  same  laws  in  this  respect 
If  the  poet  describes  a  foreign  scene,  he  must  convince  us  that 
he  has  been  there ;  and  if  he  has  not,  he  must  make  us  believe 
it.  The  charm  of  Walter  Scott's  descriptions, — in  a  word,  the 
charm  of  his  poetry,  which  has  scarcely  any  other  merit,*— 
consists  in  their  being  sketched  from  nature,  so  faithfully  as 
well  as  so  viyidly,  thai  his  poems  form  an  itinerary  to  the 
scenery.  Childe  IBLaroId's  Pilgrimage  derives  its  main  interest, 
as  its  Author  drew,  his  inspiration,  from  the  same  source.  Mr. 
Rogers  has  a  poem  entitled  '  Venice  by  Night.'  We  have  no 
doubt  h^  would  have  written  some  beautiful  stanzas  on  the 
subject,  bad  he  ever  seen  Venice.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has  laid 
the  scene- of  much  of  his  poetry  in  Italy,  which,  at  the  time 
he  composed  it,  be  had  never  seen  :  the  consequence  is,  he 
describes— Hampst^d.  Cowper  lived  at  Olney ;  yet,  by  de- 
scribing the  seats  familiar  to  bis  eye  and  heart,  he  has  con- 
verted that  unpieturesque  neighbourhood  into  Arcadia.  As 
Mr.  Rogers  has  nut  this  poem  first,  we  shall,  however,  griye  it 
as  a.  specimen  ot  the  skill  with  which  he  has  grappled  with  a 
subject  which  it  was  impossible  he  should  do  justice  to, — like 
a^painter  taking,  the  likeness  of  a  person  by  hearsay.  It  is^ 
moreoyer, '  Venice  in  the  sixteenth  century/ 

'  Night  over  Venice ;  and  for  such  a  night 
May  joyfully  be  hail'd  the  fall  of  day. 
.     .  How.  soft,  but  yet  how  brilliant  is  the  light 

Of  jron  ^r  $m^  ttrown  p^er  ^tbe ,  heavenly  way ! 
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TwMdfaigMcl  tirmUing'illB  wldi  diAiott  nfi 
Lft»  bMOtooos  e jei  •ft  openM  and  aft  sol'd; 

Wiihia  tbeif  iMfoid  lids«.    0,br^difpkyl 
Welcome  the  Digbty  since  k  beth  thus  fevc»d'd 
Tfais  scene-^this  gbrioos  scene— vhich  light  itself  coooeal'd.. 

'  Night  over  Venice ;  and  the  biffliant  star 

Of  evening  shines  amid  the  western  sky. 
Slowly  descending  in  its  golden  car. 

As  if  inclined  to  linger ;  while  on  high. 

Her  cup  of  lieht  haff  fill*d»  the  moon  floats  by, 
Lookbg  e^en  clouds  to  brightness,  as  through  spacer 

They  wand'ring,  chance  to  meet  her  radiant  eye* 
Skidi  is  the  night  abore,  nor  haA  more  grace 
Than  that  which  now  is  seen  o'er  eardi's  all-smilhig  fiioe. 

*  Night  over  Venice,  and  each  watch-tower  light 

From  neighboring  isle  is  streaming  o'er  the  seas. 
Look  ta  the  dark  blue  waves,  reflected  bright 

(Within  their  depths  mumfled  by  a  breeze) 

The  stars  are  shining  ^ere^  tlie  scene  agrees 
WiA  that  above,  a  immic  heaven  bdow ; 

And 'tis  a  n^ht  indeed  when  man  hot  aeet 
Earth  as  a  naradiseg  and  feels  a  glow 
Within  his  heart,  which  seems  to  make  it  so« 

*  And  the  soft  sounds  that  &11  uponttheear 

Are  well  accordant  with  the  lovdy  scene  i 
So  soft  that  Silence  is  a  jistener. 

And  not  disturbed  by  them  ;  yes,  bo  serene. 

That  this  low  whispering  of  the  wind,  I  ween, 
Qin  scarce  be  calPd  a  zephyr,  and  the  sound 

Of  murmuring  in  the  sea,  which  comes  between 
The  tones  of  distant  music,  falls  around 
Too  gently  for  a  wave.    Thus  sleeps  the  bhie  profbonA 

*  Now  look  to  Venice,  irising  o'er  the  wave 

In  all  her  pride  and  beauty,  while  the  deep 
Grouches  beneath  her,  like  an  abject  slave, 

And  bids  its  waves  in  murmurs  round  her  oreep^; 

Or  if  it  rouses  from  its  quiet  sleep,  ^ 

It  rouses  but  to  suard  her  pnrad  domaiii; 

Look  now  to  Venice^  seema  she  not  to  leap 

iAmid  those  waves  which  seem  to  guard  and  chain) 
'air  as  the  fabled  halcyon  on  the  main  i 

*  Now  look  to  Venice ;  flashing  quick  and  bright>. 

Lights  may  be  seen  along  her  sea-gift  walls ; 
And  sounds  of  revelry  and  My  delight 

Float  from  her  palaces  and  marble  halls. 

And  music  too  with  dying  cadence  falls 
Upon  the  sleeping  waves.    Instinct  with  joy 

Seems  Venice  at  this  moment ;  pleasure  calh 
From  all  her  gay  resorts ;  the  sole  employ 
Is  now  to  hasten  forth  and  toaidi  herproArM  toyir 
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<  And  866,  ad(iwii  tfi6  wttt0V«j  bli^^aiid  gqr^  '  « 
And  buoyant  as  a  feathert  4oaU  along  ^^ 

The  frequent  gondola ;:  some*  flafliing  #pray. 
With  well-timed  oars  t^  lut^  ,and  silv/er  song ;  ^ 

While  others  o*er  the  current  deeppi^d  u^rong. 

Flit  by  like  shadow8»  with  their  mviffled  QfiVf^A 

*  But  hark  !  e'en  now  fronts  yon  melp(ii<;M|B  throng 
A  stream  of  scarce-terrestrial  iqusic  pQurn  [ 

Its  tones  along  the  sea,  along  the.  ^ho|qg  chores. 

*  Such— ^uch  was  Venice,  when,  with  arm  of.  pride 

She  curb'd  the  main ;  th^  self-same  scene  and  sky 
Still  oflen  Ifeam  around ;  but  all  beside — 

Her  glory — ^pomp^  are  faded  ;  all  swept  by 

Like  all  things  else  of  human  majesty* 
How  is  her  glory  shadowed,  since  her  pnn)e» 

When  she  stood  forth,  pre-emiDanlly  high 
Anud  the  states  of  Europe ;  t^ince  the  time 
When  she  shed  lustre  on  her  beauteous  clime  V    p«  l-*5« 

'  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt'  is  a  less-  successful  failure.  It  is 
in  blank  verse^  which  no  young  waiters  are  ever  able  to  ma- 
nage ;.  and  the  poet  /iipeaks  of  them.  as.  "^  pilars  of  the  sky,' 
'  piercing  the  grovelling  clouds  ;'-^langaage  which  no  license 
can  reconcile  to  the  actud  appearance  of  the  p;^ramids  or  of 
an  Egyptian  sky.  But  tve  shall  now  give  a  specimen  of  a  very 
different  kind,  verses  which  do  honour  to  *  the^  poet's  lyre/ 
because  they  proceed  apparently  from- '  the  poet's  heart/  and 
speaking  of  realities,  come  home  to  the  feelings  of  every 
reader.  .  .       .'         • 

•  TO  A  PATHBR'S  MEMORY, 

*  Lost  to  ine  ere  my  youthful  mind 
,  Could  estimate. thy :W!Prth; 

Still  with  my  hoart-sfcrings  «thoa>ai>t  twio'd, 

My  firsty  best  friend  on  «arth  i 
And  what  on  6arth  shidl  e*^  e£Bice 
t     ..  Th6se  scenes,,  which  memonrst^l.Qan  trace. 

Still  loves  to  picture  forth ; 
The  incidents  of  eari^  yeanw  '    .   :     x 

When  thou  did'st  smile  away  my  tears. . .    >;  ,  _ 

*  A  parent's  love !  we  do  not  know 

The  bleaing  till  »tis  fled. 
I  seem  to  love  more  fondly  now» 
My  father,  now  thbu'rt  dead.' 
Oh!  how' unwearied  wasthc^are     -  '■ 
Of  love,  which  nothing  could  linpftiri 
Though  oft  thy  heart  hath  bled^f 
JDifJoy^  through  every  soene,thfe  sMto- ■ 
Unquenched—undunmed  afiection's  claim. 
VoL.XXVL».S.  O 
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*  B«t  i  can  never  show  thee  more 

The  loye  I  feel  for  thee— 
A  love  I  never  knew  hefore» 

Till  thou  wer't  refl  from  me* 
Tet  shall  It  be  a  sad  relief, 
A  mournful  solace  to  my  grief* 

To  love  thv  memory;— 
Oh  I  never  shall  thy  name  depart : 
Thou  hast  a  temple  in  my  heart* 

*  And  as  remembrance  keeps  her  watch 

Upon  thy  sacred  shrine, 
Oh«  that  my  wavering  soul  may  catch 

Those  virtues  that  were  thine ! 
To  live  thy  life-^to  die  thy  death. 
To  triumph  as  I  yield  mjroreath—- 

Thy  hopes  of  glory  mine  !— 
Through  every  change— through  every  scenes 
Only  to  be-— what  thou  hast  been. 

*  «•  My  father !  oh  my  father !»»  cried 

Elisha,  when  to  heaven 
His  obIy  friend— his  only  ^ide. 

On  wheels  of  fire  was  driven  ; 
And  as  the  diariot  swept  the  sky» 
The  saered  mantle  fell  from  high^ 

^^nd  to  his  prayer  was  given  I 
The  Prophet  sought  eternal  restt 
But  left  below  his  mystic  vest, 

*  My  ihther  I  in  thy  cloudless  sphere^ 
1  aow  though  canst  not  gneve^ 

Or  dim  thy  radumce  with  a  tear 

For  those  whom  thou  did^st  leave  I    ' 
Yet  if  thy  spirit  still  can  tell 
Those  forms  thou  once  did'st  love  to  weD, 

To  which  thy  heart  did  deave,— 
«  My^Atiber  i  oh.  my  father!**  shed 
From  heaven  a  blessmg  on  my  head*'   pp.26— S9. 

A  pleaaine  tittle  poem  ancceeds ;  it  is  a  trite  thought  pw^ 
fiiUy  dreaaeoU 

<  Oh  I  that  I  were  an>|tu(y  tbiogi^    / 
To  floab^  ocean  9prayV  .         .  -  .  .    • 

For  ever,  ever  f^n  the  ^wiDg,  \    .  .  /* 

Still  fioatiiig,  and  still  wand^rmg 
Away— away-raway  I 

VildasthebiUawspftheseii,. 

Mjr  erer-varying^  qaawe  ^ou)4  H  vc^i^ic 
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•  rd  travel  on—for  ever  on, 

No  pause,  no  peace,  no  gt«r ;  ^ 
Now  in  the  storm-^now  in  the  M»»^ 
Nothing  to  seek-^nothing  to  ahan. 

Away— away— away ! 
Where  er  the  drifting  winds  should  blow. 
Where'er  the  resUess  waye  should  flow. 

*  Why  should  the  spirit  be  thus  wild 

That  lives  within  this  clay  ? 
Oh !  man,  thou  art  a  wayward  child. 
By  every  passing  shade  beguil'd. 

Away— away— away !  , 

iTiy  wanderings  never— never  cease-* 
Thou  ever  wagest  war  with  peace  I'    ppn  9CV  81* 

m  following  has  still  higher  merit. 

« TO  A  SKELETON, 

*  I  gazed  upon  the  form  of  death-*- 

(Without  his  fabled  dart) — 
That  M  now  left,  where  living  breallb 

Once  warmed  a  beating  heart  .  ^ 

A  shapely,  fleshless,  skeleton, 
A  ghfttdy  wreck  of  crumbling  bone : 

And  yet  the  only  part 
f*hat  man  with  all  his  pride  bequteths^ 
0f  kingly  crowns,  or  conqueror's  wreaths, 
f  Thou  wreck  of  man!  and  can  it  be 

That  thou  wast  once  as  U 
X^t  gladness  once  beat  warm  in  thee» 

Or  sorrow  made  thee  sigh  i 
Dqst  of  the  earth,  and  nought  beside^ 
Hath  ever  voice  of  man  supplied 

lliat  tongudess  cavity  i 
Dust  of  the  earth !  what  can  espsesi 
Thy  less  than  utter  worthlessness  i 
<  And  yet,  perchance,  thy  voice  hath  saiA 

What  nune  b  saying  now, 
And  moralised  upon  the  dead, 

Wk^  sorrow  on  thy  brow  !— 
That  bww  which  wears  an  air  of  stones 
Where  apathy  hath  fixed  her  throne^  ) 

A^  Botbtag  w31  avow  I 
Where  eye  pjF  man  can  nothing  tee 
B«rt  thai  same  chilling  vacanqr* 

•  What  waa  thy  station— high  or  l<Wf 

Upon  the  scroll  of  Fame  t 
And  yet  it  little  recks  to  know ;  .  ,,v; 

^^My>lr«  n\m  ^1  thm  same  I 
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Ofer^ry  joyandsorrofrttC^  . 
This  it  the  all  that  death  htth  Jeft-^ 

This  shadow  ef  thy  firame  1 
Thou  mockery  ciHmt^  earth. 
Thy  silence  speaketh  loudly  forth  1 

«  Tes-'^-tlNm  art  erer  ebqoent  I 

Thy  tildtce  wins  the  ear-^ 
The  voice  of  words  is  idly  spent. 

Within  a  sepulchre! 
Oh  man,  if  on^bt  can  ever  thrust 
Thr  proud— proud  forehbad  to  tho  dost. 

It  sorely  must  be  here ! 
No  voice  cao  erer  seen  so  dread. 
As  tfairsaikie  stiUness  of  the  dead. 

*  '<  Go,  tell  the  sage,  who  trims  his  flame 

Tfll  morning  lights  the  sky,  ....    « 

Who  breaks  tSe  link  that  binds  his  frame 

For  immortality! 
Go»  tell  the  studious  suicide  ^ 

That  devastation  waits  his  pride  ( 

The  ruthless  worms  JEure  nigh  i   . 
First  for  his  frame,  untimely  spent,  [  . 

Then  for  his  book-piled  monument ! 

*  **  And  tell  the  conqoereri  who  ha^  long 

Trod  o^erliis  brctther  worms,         ,     ^ 
And  driven -his  scythed  car  along    ; 

Upon  thc^rmaikgled  forms,—         '  ^         , 
That  soon  shall  fall  his  tottering  throne. 
That  soon  hiSiffc^tre  shall  be  gone. 

His  glory  quenched  in  storms.  ,  ^ 

His  powers  mi|st  meet  a  lowly  doom. 
His  only  kingdom  ber— the  tpmb !— 

*  <<  Tell  all — the  king  upon  bis  throner-* 

The  slave  on  tended  knec^^  .    .   ..^ 
The  monarch  pnnid-«-4lie/captive:4[)ix>Qe-^     j 

The  bppdsipan  apd  the.free— .  ^ 

Tell  them,  that  all  must  come  to  tbisrr 
These  are  the  only  vestiges    .. 

Of  low  mortalily  I.      ..   .  ^  .  '^' 

A  namelesfrdod  of  worthless' clay. 
Spumed  by  ^^hfcorpful  foot  airay 'IT!    PPy^S— ^ 

It  has  seemed  to  us  that;  Mr.  Kagferr* lite  been  more  fre- 
quently at  a  loss  for  a  subject^.lftan  for  a'rfiyAft.   fie  evidently 
Cossesses  that  dangerous  talent,  facility  J  i^  He  ever  contents 
imself  with  such  rhyming^  as  sivaj/  and  ifbniefnsj/^/it  must  be 
through  sheer  laziness.  Such  pc?em*8  as/tKeWrea^, of  Sorrow,' 
^,  •  Harp  of  the  Mourner,'  &c.  must  haVe'be^n  writtehili  that  sort 
of  reverie  in  which  one  is  apt  to.make  pen  aind  hft  drawings  of 
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titeS)  qhxhdiM,  or  ugly  fkces^oa  one's,  letter paper»  to  fill  *  thm 

*  laBgmd  paase'  of  thought.  We  ean  have  no  mith  in  the  Jiobe^: 
fesB  sorrows  of  nineteen,  or  in  the  poet's  renunciation  of '  tbig 

*  lower  sphere.'  But  Mr«  Rogers  will  outgrow  all  this,  and  will 
hereafter  feel  it  more  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  them^'of  his 
^erse,  Uian  he  now  does  to*  fiiid  a  theme  for  his  song.  Give 
him'  a  sabject,  and  he  immediately  rises  into  a  higher  styles 
For  instance :       • 

'  'THE  MESSIAH  WEEPING  OVER  JERUSALBlf. 
.    <  The  Persiim  monarchy  when  he  led 
To  Greece,  in  proud  array, 
Hje  thousand  thousand  warriors,  shed 

A  tear— to  thmk  that  they, , 
Ere  one  haef  hundred  years  had  sped^ 
Should  all  be  number'a  with  the  dead. 

•  He  wept — then  bade  his  army  go 

To  %bt  with  Greece  again  : 
A  few  short  months*— aod  Greece  laid  low 

His  warriors  oa  the  plain.  ^ 

Thus  his  ambition  gave  the  He 
To  his  omi  falfle  humanity* 

<  The  haughtyHDihded  Roman  wept 

At  mighty  Clurthage*  M ; 
But  still  the  scenes  o*er  which  he  stept— 

Himself  had  wrought  them  all; 
He  wept  o'er  scenes  his  sword  had  bought, 
He'  wept  oVr  ruin  he  had  wrought. 

*  Not  such  as  these  were  those  blest  team. 

Which  from' Messiah  fe]l» 
\^en  in  the  view  of  coming  years 
His  heart  foreboded  well  .. 

^    The  misery  of  Salem's  lot — 
The  desolation  of  that  spot.       ' 

'  O,  they  were^foes.for.whoin.he  monmM, 

And  foes  he  sought  to  jNiye— 
Butth^Jiis.pit^ng.merqy.spura'd,..  . 

And  all  tbat.mer<7  gave. , 

Sttchlears.no  human  eye  bedewed-^      . 

With  God-like  loire  they  weire  imbued^l   pp.  87—9. 

But  we  must  not  pass  Dver  the  Hebrew, Odes,  which  occupy 
nearly  a  third  of  tbq  volume.  We  i>y  no  means  think  that 
Lord  Byron  has  either  exhatisted  this  class  of  subjects,  or  that 
he  defies  all  imitation  by  his  success.  $ome  of  his  Hebrew 
Melodies,  indeed,  are  exquisitely  fine  j  'Cajtopbell  alone  could 
rival  them.  But,  as  a  model,  we  tKink  tne  rioble  Author  a 
vicious  one,  both  because  he.was  JuoMelf  t(io.inwb  a  mammria^ 
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•ad  the  imitation  of  a  marked  mamier  is  alwaja  unpleaMKi^' 
and  beoanae  he  has  not  caught  the  genuine,  spirit  orHebreir 
poetnr.  In  'The  last  Plague  of  Egypt/  Mr.  Roeers  htm. 
closely  imitated  perhaps  the  finest  of  Lord  Byron's  M^odies**-* 

<  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold/ 

But,  though  the  poem  is  not  without  merit,  the  effect  is  that 
of  a  parody*  and  can  please  only  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  original.  We  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  'The 
'  Chief  of  Israel  :*  if  it  be  meant  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  the . 
'  foreeoing  stanzas*  it  is  chargeable  with  very  ^eat  imiuroprietjiv 
and  It  has  no  meaning  in  any  other  application.  The  iollow* 
ing*  we  think  one  of  die  best. 

<  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 
2  Chron.  v.  vl  viL  1,  %  S. 

*  Each  pillar  of  the  temple  rang — 

The  trumpets  sounded  lood  and  keen» 
And  every  minstiiel  blithely  sang, 

With  harps  and  cjrmbals  oft  between.  ' 
And  while  those  minstrels  sane  and  played» 

The  mystic  cloud  of  glory  fell, 
That  shsdoinr  light-^at  splendid  shade 
-  In  which  Jehovah  loves  to  dwell. 

<  It  slowly  fell  and  hovered  o*er  . 

The  outspread  forms  of  cherubim ; 
The  priests  could  bear  the  sight  no  more» 

Their  eyes^ith  splendour  dim. 
The  king  csst  off  his  crown  of  pridey. 

And  bent  him  to  the  ^und. 
And  priest  and  warrior  side  by  side^ 

Knelt  humbly  all  around. 

'  Deep  awe  fell  down  on  every  soal| 

Since  Ood  wss  present  there»  .  . 

And  not  the  slightest  bfeathing  stole 

Upon  the  stilly  air ; 
Till  he,  their  Prince,  with  earth4>enteyse 

And  head  uncrownM  and  bare, 
And  hands  stretch'd  forth  in  levereadgoise^ 

To  heaven  preferred  his  prayer. 

*  That  prayer  arose  from  off  the  ground. 

Upon  the  perfumed  breath 
Which  streaming  censers  pour'd  around 

In  many  a  volumed  wreath. 
That  prayer  was  heard—and  heaveni/  fire 
Upon  the  altar  played,  /t 

'  And  burnt  the  sacridcial  pyre  ^  ^^' , 

.  \h —      Beneath  the  nctim  Ude.  '   .  -  •-; , 
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*  And  tbrice-resplendent  from  abo?e 

The  cloud  of  glory  beam'd. 
And  with  immingled  awe  and  love 

Each  beating  bosom  tf  em'd. 
Hier  bowed  them  on  the  spacioiia  floor  , 

With  heaTcn-averted  eyct 
And  blessM  his  name  who  deignM  to  pour 

His  presence  from  on  high.'  pp.  122-^. 

We  hare  shewa  Mr.  Rogers  that  we  think  him  worth  being 
fiound  fault  with ;  which,  in  our  younger  days,  we  have  had  rea* 
ton  to  conaideras  the  most  friendly  and  beneficial  modeof  praise, 
Erom  other  readers,  he  will  receive,  we  doubt  not,  far  nigher 
compliments ;  and  we  hope  that  this  .notice  of  his  volume  wilt 
be  the  means  of  drawing  attention  to  it,  and  extending  the 
sale.  Our  verdict  is,  that  it  does  '  betray  latent  power,  and 
therefore  the  Author  is  acquitted  of  '  youthful  indiscretion'  in 
issuing  the  same ;  ,and  we  wish  him  all  possible  success.  But 
let  him  beware  how  he  redeems  the  pledge  he  has  here  ^ven* 
No  plea  of  youth  will  avail  hereafter,  in  the  event  of  uidis* 
cretion,  but  he  must  prepare  to  endure  all  the  pains  and  penalr 
ties  of  criticism. 


Art  VII.  1.  London  in  the  Olden  Time  .*  or  Tales  iotend^d  to  illustrate 
the  Manners  and  Superstitions  of  its  Inhabitantaj  from  the  Twelfth  * 
to  the  Sixteenth  Century.    Sm.  dvo,  pp.  324?.    Price  10s.   Lon* 
don.    1825. 

S»  The  Aniiquarfe  P&rffiJiOf  or  Cabinet  Selection  of  Historical  and 
Literary  Curiosities,,  on  Subjects  principally  connected  with  the 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Morals,  Civil,  Military^  and  EcclesiasUcal 
Government,  &c  &c.  of  Great  Bi  itain,  during  the  Middle  and 
Latter  Ages.    With  Notes.    By  J.  S.  Forsyth,    In  two  Volumes. 

pp.784.    Price  18s.    London.    1325. 

'       .  ■.        .  .  '  J 

^T^HERE  is  something  very  fascinating  in  the  poetry  of  anti- 
-"-  quananism. :  >rWe  kqow  of  no  better  phrase  to  distinguish 
the  imaginative  pleasure  arising  from  the  day-dreams  and  ro* 
mantic  visionr  called^  up  by  old  building,  old  monuments,  and 
old  manuscripts,  from  the  genuine  passion  of  the  professional 
anttcjuar^  and  palsBographer.  There  is  little  enough  that  is 
poetical  in  the  genuine  F.A.S.  He,  intent  upon  matter. of  f«ct 
nod  chronology,  knows  better  than  to  waste  that  time  in  idle 
fancies,  which  might  be  employed  in  copying  an  illegible  in? 
Bcription,  recoveru^  a  lost  pedigree,  or  verifying  a  date.  '  A 
'  great  admireT  he  is,'  says  Bishop  Earle,  '  of  the  rust  of  old 
'  moooments,  and  reads  only  those  chiyracters^wb^  time  hath 
'  eaten  out  the  letters.*     He  is  a  miser  of  literairy  pelf,  and 
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lives  upon  the  orts  of  the  Ustorialii  '  He  'burrows*  ia  the  past, 
and  caa  see  clear  only  in  the  tn^ilight  of  history.    Now,  com- 
pared with  such  a  madi  what  a  mcire  trifler  is  Geoffrey  Crayon, 
who  saunters  throi^h  Qreat  Eastche^p^dr  Little  Britain,  in 
search  of  some  ieintique  archway  or  '  quaintly  curved  project- 
'  ing  house-front,*  that  may  serve  as  the  key-rnote  to  some 
strange  fantasy,  or  as  the  nucleus  to  a  cluster  of  associations 
relating  to  the  olden  time  !     Yet,  it  is  well,  if  those  who  are 
doomed  to  live  in  London,  ^n  by  such  means  get  away  at 
times  from  its  vulgar  din  and  coarse  realities  iotb  the  distance 
of  the  past,  and  gather  fancies  from  brick  and  stone,— «8  polar 
travellers  are  sometimeB  reduced  to  feed  on  moss  and  licnens* 
We  can  enter  into  tbe  feelings  described  bv  the  AuUior  of 
these  Tales,    Time  has  been,  when  we  have  round  it  a  luMry 
to  turn  from  tbe  glare  and  noise  of  Modern  London' with  its 
well-dressed  crowds  and  showy  windows,  into  some   quiet 
nook  of  the  old  city,  where  we  could  have  ikncied  Ourselves 
suddenly  transplanted  to  a  foreign  scene« — ^the  architecture^ 
the  narrow  street,  or  spacious  court*  die  general  air  df  the 
wbolet  those  of  other  days.    Alas !  these  picturesque  seKcs  of 
old    days    are    fast  vanishing.     Our   fathers   can  remenri>er 
when  Aldgate,  Btshopsgate,  Moorgate,  Cripplegate,  Newgate^ 
and  Lndgate  were    yet  standing, — before  Queen  Elizabeth's 
statue  Sed    from  Ludgate  to  St.  Ohnfttah's  ;<^-Miirhto'T<mpI)e 
Bar  yet  retained  its  human  garnish  of  rebel  heads,  \<mt  of 
which   fell  into    a    baker's  basket,)   fltid  stt-ong  ^keA  bars 
marked  the  extent  of  the  city  liberties ; — ^when  the  lighters 
still  came  up  to  Fleet  Bridge ; — ^when  eve^  house  ii|*  Cheapside 
had  its  sign,  and  few  shops  had  the  luxury  of  glazed  Windows^ 
^hile,  instead  of  the  flag  stones,  the  irregular  pathway  was 
only  distinguished  from  the  road  by  a  row  pf  ^osts*;7-when 
bouses  stilfstood  on  London  bridge,  on  each,  ^ide  of  uie  Way, 
except  in  the  middle,  where  there  was  an  iron  railing|»  which 
now  encloses  Bishopsgate  church-yard  ;*^wbe»  the  miikof 
England  h^d  ilot  yet  swallowed  up  St*  Ghitstopheraoidfil  his 
parish,  and  Qresham  College  had  not  been  made  to  giviei  way 
{bk*  the  Excise-office  ;-^when  it  Was  unsafe  to  cross  M oor^fieldlB 
' , . ; '     .    ..    .i; — i L-i^ 

*  When  the  streets  were  new  paved»  all  these  ptists  weri^  |tmdved» 
which  .gave  occasion  to  the  following  epigram*  The  new  paVebent 
wss  at  fittt  called  Scotch  pavement  t  Lord  Bute  was  then  ptuM 
nAinker. 

/   '      *  Tbe  new  Scottish  pavement  is  worthy  of  praise  r 
We^re  iadebted  to.  Scotland  fer  Biendipg.  (Hilr  wisgis. 
But  what  we  oan  mver  fi)rgiv6  tb^m,  soipi^  ssyt > .  :  ^ ..  - 
|%tbat4faeyb«ve  taken  our  po«^«  all  aij^j/      t 
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after  dnrk  (m  aceount  of  the  frequent  robberies*-  and  w^eo  rural 
|ielight9  were  to  be  enjoyed  in  Marybone  gardens.  Such  are 
•ome  of  tibe  chaages  which  have  taken  place  since  the  piiddle 
of  the  last  century — ^improvements,  some  persons  may  be  dis* 
posed  to  consider  them,  but  not  so  thinks  the  antiquary. 
The  present  Author  carries  us  a  little  further  back. 

*  Could  an  inhabitant  of  this  great  and  opulent  city  be  transported 
back  to  the  days  of  our  first  Henry,  and  behold  the  low  and  scattered 
houses,  built  of  unhewn  stone^  and  roofed  with  straw,  the  irregular 
•treetb,  -almost  impassable  from  pilfaUsi  the  cluireheSf  not^re^ring 
their  sbarp-pointea  and  delicatdy  wrought  arcbeti  or  supporting  the 
aicy  spire  or  ridbly  pinnacled  tower,  but  constructed  of  rude  n^aterials» 
widi  the  J0W9  unornamented  arch,  the  wooden  steeple,  and  but 
scanty  faroashed  with  glass  windows; — could  he  observe  the  rude 
but  massive  wall  skirting  the  river,  which,  unfettered  by  embattkaients» 
'uiimpeded  in  its  course  save  by  the  one  fragile  wooden  bridge,  bore 
on  its  iMQople  current  the  o8ier4)ound  shallop,  the  unwieldy  eanack,  or 
the  high-decked  gaUey  of  the  Norman  adventurer;— or  when; 
turning  to  the  north,  his  eye  rested  on  the  dark  sIiadow»  of  the 
forest  of  Essex  and  Enfield  Chase,  extending  even  to  ^e  eastern  wi^ 
of  the  oity*»  where  the  red  deer  bounded  in  tanleless  freed#kitt  and 
the  boar  and  wild  ox  sought  refuge  from  thie  spear  of  the  hukiter ;  and 
beheld  tbb  sterilitv  Around  unbrdLcn,  save  by  the  small  portions  of 
cvliivaited  land  that  surrounded  ihe  little  villages  of  Hochestone 
and  Iseldunef ,  or  the  lately  founded  priory  establishments  of  St; 
Mary  SpHalaad  the  nuits  of  Clerkenwell ;  could  the  present  inhabi- 
lants  or  London  recognise  in  this  rude  sceneir— the  **  lady  of  the 
kingdom8"*-Hthe  modern  Tyre  i 

\  Yet,  pre-emment  among  the  cities  iss  die  now  stands,  more 
marked  was  her  pre-eminence  at  .this  early  period;  fisr,  withib  the 
hallowed  circle  of  her  rude  walls,  liberty  sought  her  first  asylum  from 
the  stem'gem'usof  Nofmao  polity.  The  burgher  of  London*  even 
in  these  ancient  times,  boasted  that  **  lyke  and  after  the  maner  of 
olde  Troye/'  the  bondsman  who  remamed  a  year  and  a  day  within 
her  privileged  walls,  cast  off  for  ever  the  yoke  of  servitude ;  and 
with  prelid  exdbation  hie  pointed  to  ite  precious  slip  of  parchment, 
QOBceded  by  the  pitiless  conqueror,  whidi  declared  him  '<  kw-worthy/^ 

'     '  '  '  r  1 

*  This  must  be  a  mistake,  as  Stebben^beath  (Stepney)  intervened 
between  London  and  the  river  Lea,  which  was  the  boundary  of  the 
forests  of  Essex. 

f  Cowley  thus  speaks  of  Islington,  in  apoatrophizoig  *  the  monster 
*  London.' 

*  Let  but  the  wicked  men  from  out  thee  go, 
.And  all  the  fools  that  crowd  thee  so, 
fiv'n  thou  whe  dost  thy  millions  boast, 

A  solitude  aliAoiit.' 
V0L.XXVLN.S.  P 
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und  which  accorded  to  him  the  liopoitant  rights  of  beaueatbiog  hk 
own  property,  and  of  being  judged  at  his  own  tribunals.  HumblCf 
rude»  unadorned*  as  yet,  with  gorgeous  atructares  and  towering 
palaces,  LfOndon  lifted  her  head,  the  city  of  refuge,— the  sanctuary 
of  liberty, -*  the  privileged  burgh, —^  whose  high  immunities  the 
mightiest  baron  or  the  prowest  knight,  dared  not  to  yiolate/ 

In  the  Antiauary's  Portfolio,  some  curious  particulars  are 

Siven,  from  William  Fitz-Stephen,  descriptive  of  London  in 
le  reign  of  Henry  IL 

*  It  has  op  the  east  part  a  tower  palatine,  veiy  large  and  very 
strong;  whose  court  ana  walls  rise  up  from  a  deep  foundation ;  the 
mortar  is  tempered  with  the  blood  of  beasts.  On  the  west  are  two 
castles  well  fenced.  The  wall  of  the  city  is  high  and  great,  conti- 
nued With  seven  gates,  which  are  made  double,  and  on  the  north 
distinguished  with  turrets  by  spaces.  Likewise  on  the  south,  Londoo 
hath  been  enclosed  with  walls  and  towers,  but  the  large  river  of 
Thames,  well  stored  with  fish,  and  in  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows* 
by  continuance  of  time,  hath  washed,  worn  away,  and  cast  down  those 
walls.  Farther  above,  in  the  west  part,  the  king's  palace  is  eminendy 
seated  on  the  same  river ;  an  incomparable  building,  having  a  wall 
before  it  and  some  bulwarks :  it  is  two  miles  from  the  city,  continued 
with  a  suburb  full  of  people. 

'  *  Gardens,^^Every  where  without  the  houses  of  the  suburbs,  the 
citizens  have  gardens  and  orchards  planted  with  trees,  large,  beauti* 
fttl,  and  one  joining  to  another. 

-  *  Pastures  of  the  Landoners^'^On  the  north  side  are  fields  for  paa» 
ture,  and  meadows,  very  pleasant ;  among  which  the  river  waters  do 
flow,  and  the  wheels  of  the  mills  are  turned  about  with  a  delightful 
noise.  Very  near  lieth  a  large  forest,  in  which  are  woody  groves  of 
wild  beasts ;  in  the  coveia  whereof  do  lurk  bucks  and  does,  wild  boars 
and  bulls. 

*  Tie  Fiabb.— The  arable  lands  are  no  pieces  of  gravel  ground, 
but  like  the  rich  fields  of  Asia,  which  bring  plentiful  corn,  and  fill  the 
barns  of  those  that  till  them,  with  an  excdlent  crop  of  the  fruits  of 
Ceres. 

.    *  Their  ^€&.— There  are  aha  about  London,  on  the  north  of  the 
suburbs,  choice  fountains  of  water,  sweet,  wholesome,  and  cleans 
streaming  forth  among  glistening  pebble  stones:  in  this  number, 
Holywell,  Clerkenwell,  and  St.  Clement's  well,  are  of  most  note,  and 
frequented  above  the  rest,  when  scholars  and  the  youth  of  the  city 
take  Uie  air  abroad  in  the  summer  evenings. 

'*  Without  one  of  the  gates  is  a  certain  field,  smooth  both  in  name 
nnd  situation  .(Sipithfield  ^u.  Smbothfield).    Every  Friday,  except 
some  greater  festival  come  m  the  way,  there  is  a  fine  sight  of  good 
horses  to  be  sold.    Many  come  out  of  the  city,  to  buy' or  look  on,  to 
wit,  earls,  barons,  knights,  citizens,  all  resorting  Inther....... When  that 

sreat  moor  which  washes  Moorfields  at  the  north  waif  of  the  city,  is 
frozen  over,  great  companies  of  young  men  go  to  sport^Aipon  the  icfs. 
••«... The  citizens  have  authority  to  hunt  in  Middlesaz,  Hertfordahireb 
md  1^1  die  Cbilternsi^and  in  Kent,  aa  far  as  Gray«water. 
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*The  ojiIt  plagues  of  London  are,  immoderate  drinkbg  of  idk»; 
fellows  and  mquent  fires.' 

To  describe  the  manners  of  the  Londoners  of  other  days,  is 
a  more  difficult  task. than  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  landscape  may  be  a  tolerably  faithful  picture  ;  the 
figures  must  be  filled  up  from  fancy.  The  Author  of  these 
Tales  has,  however,  executed  his  task  with  no  ordinary  grace 
and  skill,  and  he  has  produced  a  very  pleasing  series  of  tales^ 
eight  in  number,  intended  to  illustrate  different  periods  from 
(he  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  following  specimen 
is  from  the  tale  entitled,  For  the  Red  Rose ;  the  time,  the 
fifteenth  century. 

*  She  is  a  sweet  and  goodly  cityy  and  a  most  ancient  one  too,  re«» 
plied  the  Serjeant  at  law,  for  whom  antiquity  had  far  greater  claims 
than  beauty ;  for  London,  or  Troynouvant,  was  founded  by  king 
Brut,  1170  years  before  the  year  of  grace,  being  about  the  time  that 
Gideon  was  judge  over  Israel.  So  ye  said,  master  Wynchyngfaam^ 
replied  the  citizen,  in  that  famous  speech  ye  made  in  the  cause  of 
Farringdon  against  the  liberty  of  St.  Martin's  le  grand ;  wherein  ye 
set  forth,  how  that  London  hath  all— ^7%m  was  what  I  said*  mastet 
Poynings,  **  that  our  city  hath  extant  such  dignity,  liberty,  and  royal 
custom,  as  was  fi^om  ancient  time  used  and  had,'*  mark  nie  closely^ 
master  Poynings,  **  in  the  great  city  of  Troy.*'  I  mind  it  well,  mas« 
ter  Wynchyngham,  a  marvellous  speech  it  was,— commend  me  tb 
serieant  Wynchyngham,  said  alderman  Landoise,  for  he  doth  not  otaly 
talk  about  the  rolls  of  Parliament^  and  the  city  charteri  but  he  be- 
ginneth  at  the  beginning,  and  sheweth  how  it  was  of  old  time,  in  the 
great  city  of  Troy ; — he*s  a  learned  man,  quoth  he.  Why,  truly, 
tnaster  Pojrnings,  meekly  answered  the  delighted  serjeant,  endeavour* 
iDg  to  receive  as  humbly  as  possible  the  gratifying  compliments  of  hii 
friend, — it  hath  cost  much  labour^  aye,  and  hard  study ;  for  Braoton, 
and  Glanvily  and  Britton^  are  not  to  be  read  like  the  Canterbunr 
tales,  or  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  and  such  like ;  but  great  beneni 
is  there  in  beginnings  as  alderman  Landoise  saith,  at  the  beginning. 
Ye  know  people  say  they  are  free-bom  Englishmen,  because  of  the 
great  charter,  or,  perchance  they  say,  because  of  the  laws  of  kin^ 
Edward  the  Confessor ;  now,  my  late  honourable  master,  Sir  John 
Fortescue  (whom  God  assoii)  sheweth  the  true  reason  of  the  English^ 
man's  freedom  to  be— -because  it  was  a  mixed  government  under 
lung  Brut,  there  being  both  Trojans  and  Itfklians  therein.  Commend 
ne  to  ye  for  a  good  lawyer,  replied  master  Poyniogs»  delighted  at  Uie 
high  antiquity  of  his  franchises;  well,  should  I  get  by  any  miichance 
into  jeopardy,  metbinks  I  cannot  but  do  well  with  so  learned  a  man 
as  ye  to  aid  me. 

*  Conversing  on  various  subjects,  the  travdiers  crossed  the  wide 
city  ditch,  and,  passing lUiider  the  strongly  fortified  and  portcullised 
gate,  lUiove'whieh,  as  one  of  the  tutelar  saints  of  London,  St.  Erken- 
yniif  adomiBd  with^  mitre  and  crosier,  raised-  his  hands  as  in  the  a^ 
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<yf  bestotrfng  his  blessing  on  the  pa^enger,  they  entered  BbhopegaW 
street.  ' 

<  It  was  an  interesting  and  picturesque  scene  that  Bishopsgate- 
street  exhibited  at  this  period ;  the  long  lines  of  tall  houses,  their 
projecting  stories  supported  by  dolphins,  or  angels;  their  plaister 
tronts,  adorned  with  quaint  and  fanciful  devices ;  their  low  arched, 
but  richly  carved  door-ways ;  their  wide  diamond  paned  casements, 
and  their  high  pointed  gabels  yet  bright  with  the  rose  tints  of  even- 
ing ;  and  far  above,  the  airy  and  richly  pinnacled  spires  of  the  city 
churches  gleaming  with  reflected  light  against  the  deepening  blue 
sky,  like  lances  of  fire, — and,  along  the  wide  and  neatly  paved  cause* 
way,  the  fur-hooded  citizen— the  black,  monk  of  the  holy  Trinity-* 
the  **Jrater  sqncii  Crucis,**  with  liis  silver  cross  in  his  hand,  and 
wearing  the  same  sign  in  red  cloth  upon  his  mantle; — the  fair  city 
dame,  her  gown  closed  in  front  with  studs  of  silver,  with  the  mitten 
sleeve^  the  reticulated  head  dress,  and  the  broad  studded  girdle  aknost 
concealed  from  view  by  her  large  mantle ;  or,  the  ky  sister  of  St^ 
Helen's,  in  hbr  plain  black  hood  and  mantle,  passed  slowly  along,  or 
stopped  to  gaze  at  the  unglazed  shop  windows  so  gaily  adorned  witA 
pots  of  flowers ;  where  the  apprentices,  holding  their  flat  worsted 
knit  caps  in  their  hands,  stood  awaiting  the  summons  of  their  cus- 
tomers.' pp.  ^13—216.  • 

The  following  conversation  takes  place  some  time  after,  aj; 
the  postern-gate  of  St.  Helen*s  nunnery,  the  fountain-head  of 
city  news.  ; 

« Well,  mistress  Bassett,  said  sister  Amy,  addre^ng  an  elderly 
matron,  the  widow  of  a  worthy  draper,  and  aunt  to  master  Poyning'6 
apprentice,  a  few  days  after  the  last  conversation — well,  ^ood  mistress 
Bassett,  what  a  world  we  live  in  I  nothing  stable— nothing  cert4in— ^ 
here  to«day,  away  on  the  morrow— what  shall  we  say  to  ft  ?  •   • 

<  Aye,  what  indeed,  mistress  Amy :  well,  "  'tis  ill  wind  that  blow* 
eth  nobody  good ;"  I've  just  come  from  master  Pbynings,  and  there'^ 
be,  and  his  daughter  Constance,  all  in  their  best  clothes  in  honour  of 
the  news-^and  master  Wynchyngham,  and  that  new  friend  of  his, 
master  F^tzhugh,  methinks  they  call  him,  and  there  are  the  best 
tankards  out  ais  though  it  were  Christmas  tirpe— and  ^*  3t«  George  for 
qu^^n  Margaret^— <<  a  long  voj^ge  to  Edward**— and  ^  the  Red 
Rosk,"  all  washed  down  with  cups  of  malvoisie; — ^theyse^m  going 
right  wode  for  joy  of  the  news.  Quenttn,  poor  lad,  is  quite  Msid^ 
himself;  there's  he  and  the  men  drinking  charncfc^,  and  siogiiig 
*\  Robin  Hood'^  aad  '^  Chevy  Chase"' till  Candlew]^cke  stteet  rings 
with  them.  Quentin  heard  the  tydipgs  thi$  morning  when  be  wiis 
ouib  in  FinsburyvjBelds  with  his  how  and  arrows,  to  shoot  atlhe  priclb^ 
as  ye  know  it  hathbeen  commanded  for  preatioe  lads,  on  .pain,  of  their 
masters  fining  a  noble — a  fearful  sum,  truly !  The  boy's  a  good  srhot 
fdreacfy,,  though  he  began  but' last  Easter  r  well,  away  he  runs  hoVne 
for  joy  of  the  news,  ana  leaveth  his  good  bow  of  witch^elm  and  his 
two  arrows  behind  him.  Master  Fitzhugh  wa»  there  before  him^ 
tbough,.telling.aU.  ^out  it^  and  Quentin  eaith  he  is  Bwk  be  bflOBOMS 
noble  gentleman  in  disguisei  for  he  l^noweth  every  thing* 
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<  WelU  whit  frill  my  lady  priovets  do  now,  said  sister  Amy,  rau^ 
tingly;  she  will  be  pleased  because  master  Poymngs  is;  and,  more* 
•ver^JtiogHeory  isgoedandhc^;  wh^eas,  m  my  simple  opinion^ 
king  Edward  is  more  fit  for  this  world  than  the  next,  but  more  fit  for 
the  kkigdom  of  Sathan  than  for  either ;  bat  then,  alderman  Crosbj^ 
will  be  sorely  cast  down,  and;  methinks,  the  five  hundred  marks  he 
gave,  toward  our  church  was  out  of  thankfulness  for  the  good  fortunes 
of  king  Edward,  and  if  so,  we  shall  get  no  more* 

*  Well,  miUress  Amy,  perchance  German  Crosby  will  tum^-oLord 
Warwick  hath,  and  why  should  not  he  ?  Nay,  nay,  good  mistress, 
alderfaiaB  Crosby  will  not  turn  for  any  man.  But  how  will  he  do  nou^ 
seeng  he  18  8herifiP>*-«and  rides  about  with  his-  fair  collar  round  his 
neck,  aod  commands  all  men  to  keep  peace  in  the  name  of  the  kiagf 
Now,  king  Edward  was  king  yesterday,  and  to-day  it  is  king  Henry  t 
iiQWv.ift£st  learned  gentleman,  master  Wynchyngham  were  liere^  I 
venld  MMike  hold  to  ^  him  how  it  waa  in  the  time  of  king  Lud,  who^ 
they  say,  built  the  gate.  Methinks,  t^iose  times  of  king  Lud  roiisl 
have  been  comtotable  times  for  all  Christian  people,  for  there  was  no 
igbting  iot'  red  and  white  roses  then. 

f  Aye,  they  were  the  good  old  times,  I'll  warrant  me,  returned  mis^ 
treai  oassett, ,  they  had  aa  foreigners  among  them  then ;  and  I  heasd 
master  Wynchyngham  say  once,  in  Guildhall,  that  every  one  did  aa 
heltfit^th;  Well,  mistress  Bassett,  this  is  a  joyful  day  for  master 
fiofiniags,  but  I  should  m«oh  like  to  know  who  that  master- Fitzhugk 
really  is/  .  pp.  225^228.'       '  -    • 

Fitzhugbi  is  tbe  hero  of  the  tale.  He  is  a  partizan  of  Queeii 
Margaret's,  and  aft^r  the  fatal  battle  of  Basnet,  he  is  ent 
touted  with  tho  obarg,e  of  her  jewels,  which  he  deposits  with 
that  tniaty  oitilen^  Master  Poynings.  At  the  same  time,  he 
leaves  wiih-tbe  worthy  draper  a  seal-ring,  intended  as  a  present 
for  his  fttirdaugfcter  Constance.  This  fatal  gifl  isverynea^ 
costing  Mr^  Poynings  a  halter.  His  daughter  would  not  wear 
it;  he  therefore  kept  it  himself,  and  one  ddy  lent  it  to  a/ncwi^ 
tO'seal  apiece  of  Vellum  with.  Iii  consequence  of  this  inno^- 
cent  act,  tbe  worthy  citizen  is  dragged  from  his  bed  at  mid? 
night,  and  committed  to  Newgate  under  the  charge  of  high 
treason. '  It  proves  to  he  Lord  Oxford's  seal-ring  wherewith  E^ 
seftWd  tbe^prool^ination. 

'I  Voided  thkt  King  Edward  had  heard  your  sayings,  master  Crosby, 
gtolwl^d  tbe  recorder,-^— what  can  be  more  edifying  and  comforting  i4 
these  dangerous  times  than  the  sight  of  a  housed  traitor  ?  Poynipgd 
taketh  his  last  meal  to-night,  for,  by  eight  of  the  clock  to-morrow^ 
he  shall  be  turned  off.  At  eight  to-morrow !  exclaimed  the  thunder- 
struck  shenfF;  what!  when  a  band  of  masterless  outlaws,  and  Falcon- 
bridge,  who  fights  like  any  dragon,  are  even  in  South wark  1  are  we 
to  endanger  the  peace  of  this  poor  city  to  hang  a  worthy  citizen  i^-^ 
Re  must  be  hanged  if  ye  get  not  a  respite,  coolly  returned  the  re* 
corder.-^Our  lac^  t  we  shdl  have  enow  to  do  to  get  bHls,  and  parti* 
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iBKOBf  Bud  pikes,  and  axes,  for  out  meiH  and  to  see  that  the  ittNr^ 
bridges  and  portcullises  are  in  order:  well,  mj  lady  prioress  shaH 
send  to  the  tower,  though,  alasl  I  trow  it  will  be  in  vain :— what,  hang 
a  worthy  citizen  on  such  evidence  i  exclaimed  the  sheriff,  mounting 
his  horse,  and  spurring  as  though  he  rode  for  his  life :— aye,  it  is  shot 
as  ye,  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing, — cowards  who  love  a  halter  because 
they  dare  not  use  a  sword,-— that  have  brought  shame  on  our  cause, 
and  dabbled  our  stainless  white  rose  in  innocent  blood. 

*  The  exertions  of  the  lady  prioress  were  yain :— with  her  niece, 
Constance,  she  took  her  last  sorrowful  farewel  of  her  brother,  and  re* 
turned  to  pass  the  night  in  fervent  sopplicatioos  for  the  eternal  wel- 
fore  of  him,  who,  on  the  morrow,  would  cease  to  be ;  and  the  faint 
white  light  of  day-break  dawned  on  the  flickering  and  lining  tapers  on 
the  altar,  and  on  the  pale  and  carc-wom  features  of  Hie  holy  sister- 
hood, who,  through  the  watches  of  the  night,  had  been  prostrate  be^ 
fore  it*  As  the  morning  reddened  into  day,  the  clang  of  armour,  the 
neighing  and  tramp  of  horses,  the  harsh  grating. of  the  cross-bows,  and 
the  loud  shouts  of  the  crowd  of  men  at  arms,  already  assembled  at 
Crosby-place,  formed  a  strange  and  melancholy  coiKrast  to  tlie  silence 
of^the  adjoining  church ;  unbroken,  save  by  the  solemn  chant  of  the 
miserere^  at  intervals  swelling  into  full  harmony,  and  then  dying  away 
ia  sweet  and  mournful  cadence. 

<  Our  lady,  and  St.  Helen,  and  all  the  saints  in  the  golden  legend, 
save  us!  cried  sister  Amy,  rushing  in  and  wringing  her  bands  with  as 
terrified  a  countenance  as  St.  Anthony,  when  assaulted  by  att  the 
legions  of  the  evil  one. 

*  No  time  for  praying  now,  my  lady,-^masterless  men, — ^fierce  robr 
bers, — outlaws  and  scatterlings,  no  one  knoweth  who,  are  assaulting 
the  bridge!-— here's  old  master  Levenharo,  from  the  bridge-foot,^* 

'  <<  truly,"  saith  he,  *^  mv  house,  methought,  would  be  about  my  ears, 
so  I've  e'en  come  hither;"  and  here's  Mrs.  Bassett  holding  up  her 
two  hands, — and  here's  master  Rampayne  with  his  chest  of  plate,** 
^nd  master  Hardell  and  his  prentice  with  the  best  household  stu£^ 
and  old  Mrs.  Breton  with  her  dog  and  two  parcel-gilt  cups,-— all  pray* 
ing  sanctuary ; — though,  truly,  'tis  only  a  sanctuary  in  some  sort,  as 
being  a  religious  house.  Come,  my  lady,  or  by  St.  Helen,  the  gate 
will  be  battered  in  pieces, — for  the  great  cross  bar  is  all  rust  eaten^ 
and  the  lock,  like  myself.  Heaven  save  us !  is  growing  worse  and 
worse  every  day. 

*  The  prioress  arose,  and,  if  indeed  she  felt  alarm,  it  was  undiscem^ 
ible,  for  she  pronounced  the  blessing  with  a  firm  voice,  and,  dismissing 
the  holy  sisterhood,  took  her  way  with  a  slow  and  steady  footstep  tc^ 
the  gate. 

*  Heaven  save  us,  my  ladv!  exclaimed  master  Levenham,  as  he 
entered ;  the  bridge-gate  shook  as  though  mangonels  were  against  it,— 
and  there's  alderman  Joscelyn  riding  about  with  one  of  his  men's 
sallets  on  his  head,  instead  of  that  brave  new  helmet  roaster  Ambree 
of  Coleman  street  made  him, — ^and  there's  alderman  Crosby  in  bright 
harness,  making  proclamation  at  the  standard,  in  Cornhill,  about  ouf 
lord  the  king,— -apd  about  Aldgate;  and,  moreover^  there  are  the. 
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ymtA  and  ward  men,  not  In  their  bright  caps,  but  In  old  batcefed 
morions,  with  pikes  and  new  billSt — ana  Miles  Fordham,  the  black" 
smiih,  and  his  fhen,  with  their  great  sledge-hammers  for  the  port- 
callis.  Aye,  my  lady,  said  mistress  Bassett,  anxious  to  throw  her 
small  quota  of  information  into  the  general  stoctk,' there  were  two  of 
lord  Rivers*8  men  at  arms  came  galloping  down  past  Leadenhall  ;^— 
'« The  scatterlings  are  at  Aldgate,"  said  they, ««  ^7e  hundred  or  more 
of  them — we  must  have  some  good  bpivmen,  and  a  company  of  stout 
billmen*    Come  hither  to  the  gate — ^to  the  gate," — cried  they. 

*  0  my  lady  I  we  can  let  in  no  more,  said  sister  Amy/ 

#  *  4^  4t»  • 

I  'Our  lady!  His  well  we  closed  the  gate.  Here's  a  company  of 
stout  fellows  in  buff  jerkins,  driving  back  Alderman  Clopton's  men»-^ 
I  know  ^hem  by  the  lion's  heads  on  their  sleeves ;  thougii,  truly  saith 
master  Forde,  methinks  an  ass's  head  would  suit  alderman  Ciopton 
better, — here  is  sore  work.  Sweet  St.  Helen  !  if  there  is  not  alderman 
Bassett,  your  husband's  cousin-german,  mistress  Bassett,  on  a  white 
borse,  in  a  suit  of  brass  armour,  laying  about  him  as  though  he  were 
Judas  Macabee,  in  the  miracle  play, — and  there  are  men  at  arms  be- 
hind him,  with  battle-axes  at  their  backs,  and  short  swords  and  buck- 
lers ; — here's  alderman  Crosby,  noble  gentleman  !  aye,  he's  not  the 
man  to  fly  away, — with  his  bright  sword,  like  St.  George  when  they 
saw  him  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  he  hath  a  pennon  in  his  hand  -  he 
waves  it,-— what  doth  he  say  ?  good  master  Hardell,  for  your  ears  are 
Yoanger  than  mine,— he  is  off,  and  they  all  follow  like  so  many  stag 
bounds.  By  the  seven  joys  of  Paradise,  I  marvel  not  that  our  youth 
lore  these  wars  and  fightings,  for  the  good  company  have  set  up  a 
shout,  and  tossed  up  their  caps,  as  though  they  were  bidden  to  a 
Christmas  banquet ; — alack !  here's  father  Benedict,  with  some  brother 
of  the  holy  Trinity,  and  Quentin,  in  the  midst  of  the  fighting,  laughing 
as  though  'twere  a  May  game.!— ah,  ye  young  ne'er»do-good, — your 
worthy  master  hanged,  and  ye  laughing  as  though  breaking  Christian 
men's  heads  were  as  good  sport  as  the  popinjay ! 

*  Let  him  in,  sister  Amy, — he  brings  good  news,  doubtless,  cried 
the  aunt;  while  her  petition  within -side,  was  supported  by  a  most 
peremptory  knocking  without.  St.  Helen  save  us,  or  we  are  clean 
undone  l—4iold,«-hold— father  Benedict !  stay  them — the  gate  will  be 
in  pieces,  we  cannot  let  in  the  rebels  in  buff  coats,  screamed  the  por- 
teress.  We  had  better  let  them  in,  or  they  will  make  way  for  them- 
selves, said  master 'Harden,  swifUy  removing  the  various  incumbrances 
that  had  been  placed  against  it.  Help !  go^  people — alderman  Cro8« 
b^  help !  criea  sister  Amy,  regardless  of  the  anger  of  father  Bene- 
dict ;s-what  ?  not  call  for  help,  and  this  ancient  and  pious  house  of 
more  than  three  hundred  years  standing,  beset  by  rebels  i  good  people, 
bid  alderman  Crosby  come  hither,  for  we  are  all  in  sore  jeopardy  of 
life  1  we  are  all  undone  I 

*  St.  George  I  cried  young  Bassett,  entering,  commend  me  to'  a 
knight  of  St.  NIdiolas; — throw  off  the  cloak,  my  good  master,  and 
tell  them  bow  bravely  msister  Fitzhugh  brought  ye  oC  A  wondroua 
deliverance  batb,  iiuleed|  been  wrought  for  me,  replied  master  Poy« 
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tkMi  llinmiQg  back  ills  bood^-^^where'a  ibast^r  fltzhugh?  Her^ 
re|£cNihe,  laughing^  I  made  bold  to  borrow  a  coat  troin  one  ^ 
alderman  Bassett's  serving  men»  and  now  I  can  go  down  to  tli^ 
bridges  in  safety ;— hasten  and  bid  farewell  to  my  lady  prioress  an4 
Constance,  for  in  an  hour  ye  must  be  down  the  rivert^   pp.  ^£i— $1, 

Pourteen  years  roll  away  ere  Fitzhtigh  returns';  but  it  is 
then  in  the  train  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  as  Walter  de  Vere,  the 
heir  of  the  Earl  of  Oxforc^ :  and  Master  Poynings's  daughter^ 
the  lady  Constance,  on  her  lailk-white  palfrey,  is  at  his  side. 
And  there  was  Master  Poynings  himself,  *  wielcomed,   and 

*  wekomiii^  his  brethren  of  the  fratemitye  of  the  blessed 
<  Marie  of  the  drapers/  And  at  a  sumptuous  feast  given,  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  at  Grocer*a  hall,  the.  health  of  the  worthy 
ertizen  and  his  noble  son-in-law  iare  given  by  the  civic  monaroli. 
We  have  not  room  for  the  neat  speech  in  which  he  rcfttfras 
thanks  for  the  honour,  but  in  conclusion,-  after  Ming  his  tank- 
ard *  to  the  prosperous  state  of  this  our  sweet  land,  and  the 

*  wealth  and  great  increase  of  this  our  good  city,* — he  adds ; 

*  And  suffer  an  old  Lancastrian  once   more   to   shout   St. 

*  George  I  for  the  red  ro^e  r 

We  think  this  upon  the  whole  tbe  best  tale  in  the  volume ; 
but  *  Mabel  de  <3ysour&i,'  *  The  tavoluBtary  -Miracl^Vand  *  aa 

*  Evening  at  York  Place'  have  «U  oonsickftable  mctfrit ;  ftnd  wa 
shall  be  well  pleatod  to  Jsee  a  t9ee<tod  series.  Soni;s  pleasing 
ballads  in  imitation  of  our  early  poetiy,  are  inter^rsed.  We 
inust  make  room  for  a  specimen,  and  vine  take  the  lines  which 
serve  as  a  prologue  to  the  Tales. 

« THE  OLDEN  TIME! 

<  The  olden  time !  laye*  the  olden  time ! 

Tbo*  wild  the  fable,  though  rude  the  rhymes 

Oh !.  dear  is  a  tale  of  the  olden  tfme. 

Thofte  times  of  marvel  and  mystery. 

Those  times  we  never  Again  may  ^ee ; — 

When  life  was  a  wi}d  and  gorg^us  dream, 

A  meteor  glancing  with  fi^l  beani  \ 

When  the  knight  prick'd  forth  with  his  lance  in  rest. 

To  far  distant  lands  at  his  ladye>  behest ; 

When  the  Templar  rushed  to  the  Holy  Land ; 

When  the  Troubadour  wandered  with  harp  in  hand  % 

When  the  rosy  garland  of  gay  Provence 

Wreathed  bloomingly  round  Uie  warrior's  lance ; 

When  the  outlaw  dwelt  'neath  the  green*wood  iree;^ 

Chasing  the  red  deer  merrihr ;  . 

And  England'  yaom^n  battfipd  stour 

On  .the  fields  of  Cressy  and  AsipGour.         \     .  ■, 
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*  The  olden  .time  I  i^e.  the  plden  time ! 
Though  harsh  the  dictioD,  tho'  quaint  the  rbyme^ 
Oh  !  dear's  the  romaupt  of  the  olden  time ! 

For  all  was  then  bright»  and  strange,  and  nei^ ; 
And  nought  was  certain,  yet  all  seem'd  true ; 
And  truth  was  fable>  and  fiction  drest 
Her  witching  phantoms  in  truth's  own  vest : 
The  goblin  ^strode  the  midnight  blast ; 
The  shrouded  ghost  thro'  the  cloiste^  past ; 
And  forms  of  beauty  surpassingly^fair 
Spread  their  gossamer  wings  on  the  viewless  air ; 
And  spirits  from  heaven  and  angels  bright 
Rose  with  dazzling  sheen  on  the  hermits  sight ; 
And  faery  maids  bore  the  brave  knight  away 
To  live  in  joyaunce  and  youth  for  aye. 

*  Yes»  dear  are  the  fables  of  olden  time ! 
So  sweetly  witchtngt  so  rudely  sublime 

Are  the  strange,  wild  marvels  of  olden  time. 
For  the  sage  would  his  mighty  tome  unfold, 
While  heroes,  and  saffes,  and  monarchs  of  old» 
And  forms  of  unearthly  beauty  would  pass, 
Bean}ing  in  light  o'er  his  charmed  glass  ; 
And  his  was  the  power  that  unlocked  the  store 
Of  knowledge  and  might,  which  the  Magi  of  yore 
Had  snatched  from  the  Demons;  and  his  the  skill 
With  pure  gold,  from  rode  dross,  his  alembic  to  iUl; 
While  the  .chalice  of  immortality 
Gleamed  enticingly  fair  to  his  gifted  eye ; 
While  earth  and  ocean,  and  heaven  and  hell, 
Lay  open  before  the  mighty  spell, 
And  tne  stars  in  their  courses  kept  watch  sublime  ;-* 
Oh !  high  were  the  visions  of  olden  time  1 

*.  But  all  hath  pass'd, — and  the  half-erased  stpne. 

The  ivy-wreathed  column  nodding  alone. 

The  oriel  window's  rich  tracery. 

The  cloister's  delicate  imagery, 

The  pointless  lance,  and  the  rusted  sword, 

The  crumbling  parchment's  cherished  hoard 

Of  awful  signs,  rich  with  mystery 

Of  Cabala,  or  deep  Alchemy^ — 

And  -the  missal  with  fadeless  colours  still  bright. 

Or  the  time-worn  scutcheon  of  once-famed  knight, 

pr  the  rude  minstrel's  half  lost  rhyme, 

Is  all  to  us  of  the  olden  time  a 

Save  those  visions  so  witching,  so  wild,  and  high, 

That  risQ  when  we  muse  upon  days  gone  by. 

*  And  therefore,  most  dear  art  thou  to  me, 
(M4  Troynpiivant;  for  I  ne'er  can  see 
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Thine  aDcienl  bridge,  nor  thy  mystic  stone. 
Nor  list  the  mellow  and  silvery  tone 
Of  the  bells  of  St.  Mary  Qvery, 
Nor  that  history-teeming  structure  see^ 
Thine  age-bleached  Toweri  nor  thy  civic  hall» 
Nor  the  ruined  fragments  of  thy  wall. 
Nor  thy  Templar's  time-worn  emgies,-*- 
But  pageants  of  elder  days  round  mc  rise* 
Romance  resumeth  her  whilom  reign ; 
Thine  age-past  glories  beam  bright  again ; 
And  the  pride  and  the  pomp  of  chivalry 
In  vanishing  beauty  fleet  swiftly  by. 

'  And  as  the  minstrel  in  slumber  bounds 

Listed  sweet  music  stealing  around. 

Awaking,  essayed  to  catch  that  strain 

Of  unearthly  sweetness,  but  all  in  vain ; 

Yet,  still  with  weak  hands  the  chords  would  try. 

Of  that  magic  and  heaven-bom  melody ; 

Thus,  so  sweet,  but  so  matchless,  to  me  appears 

Thy  faerie-bright  vision  of  long-past  years : 

And  thus,  though  all  skilless,  with  powers  too  scant. 

Would  I  trace  thy  fleet  shadows,  old  Troynouvant^ 

And  shew  thee,  as  witching,  as  vividly  bright, 

As  thou  risest  at  times  to  my  eager  sight. 

Alas  I  alas  i  I  may  never  braid 

A  garland  well  worthy  to  crown  thy  head  : 

Yet,  tho'  scant  and  tho*  rude  the  offering  be. 

The  best  that  I  may  would  I  bring  to  thee.* 

The  Antiquary's  Portfolio  is  an  entertaining  compilatioa 
of  anecdotes,  letters,  and  extracts  illustrative  of  the  olden  time. 
The  venerable  John  Stow,  and  the  right  worthy  John  Evelyn, 
whose  portraits  face  the  title-pa^es,  have  furnished  a  large 
portion  of  the  materials.  The  diary  of  Mr.  Pepys  and  some 
other  modern  works,  have  also  been  laid  under  contribution. 
If,  however,  instead  of  the  pompous  displav  of  authors  quoted 
and  works  extracted  from,  Mr.  Forsyth  haa  acknowledged  the 
sources  to  which  he  has  been  indebted  for  the  several  icicles, 
it  would  have  added  to  the  respectability  of  the  work.  It  is 
strange  that  he  should  not  have  given  the  title  of  Beckman'i 
History  of  Inventions  in  bis  Catalogue.  We  have  observed 
0K>ine  errors  and  omissions,  but  we  shall  hardly,  be  expected  (o 
criticise  a  compilation  of  this  sort :  it  is  an  amusing  olio. 
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firU  Vltl.  Lesneon  GracO'LaUnum  in  Novum  ^esttmentum.  Con* 
gessit  Job.  Frieder.  Schleusner ;  in  Compendium  redegit  Joanne9 
Carey,  L.L.D.  8vo.  pp.  429.    Price  14s.    London,  1826. 

pOOR  SCHLEUSNER  !  The  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  re- 
"*  publications  of  his  Lexicon,  seem  to  have  vexed  him  most 
outrageously  and  most  unreasonably.  We  really  caimot  un- 
derstand why  books  published  in  one  country,  may  not  be  re- 
printed in  another,  provided  that  there  be  nothing  special  in 
the  circumstanees  of  the  case.  For  instance,  the  reprinting  of 
SchweighaBuser's  Herodotus  always  appeared  to  us  an  unjusti- 
fiable transaction,  since  the  book  was  originally  got  up  with  a 
particular  view  to  publication  in  this  country,  and  a  large  sum 
had  been  paid  for  copy-right  in  reliance  on  its  extensive  and 
regular  sale  among  English  students.  Though  the  price  was 
Bomewhat  high,  we  are  not  aware  that  it  was  unduly  so,  con- 
fidering  the  inevitable  expenses.  Materials,  workmanship, 
editing,  freight,  and  duty,  were  all  to  be  covered  ;  and  we  are 
9)ot  aware  that  the  booksellers  who  were  the  proprietors,  added 
Anything  more  than  a  fair  profit  upon  this  considerable  outlay* 
to  the  case  of  Schleusner's  book,  however,  the  case  was  very 
iifferent.  His  Lexicon  had  not  merely  been  printed  in  Ger- 
SiaDy^  but  was  in  the  hands  of  a  German  publisher,  and  was 
clearly  designed  for  German  readers,  since  the  German  lan- 
pjage  was  occasionally  employed  in  interpretation,  without 
any  translatioQ  for  the  accommodation  or  foreign  readers. 
Moreover,  there  had  been,  during  the  war,  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  books  from  the  Continent ;  and  we  .really 
caaoot  see  why  we  were  to  be  left  to  the  chances  of  smugglings 
iu  favour  of  the  pecuniary  interests  of  Mr.  Schleusner  and  his 
bookseller,  when  there  was  a  fair  and  obvious  way  of  getting 
over  the  difficulty,  by  printing  for  ourselves.  Add  to  this,  that 
it  was  a  doubtful  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  book- 
selleiPS,  and  that  its  success  has  gone  further  towards  making 
Schleusner  popular,  than  would  nave  been  efiected  by  the 
slower  processes  of  importation.  Be  this,,  however,  as  it  may,^ 
the  (lexicographer  fumes  and  frets  at  a  great  rate  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  last  edition.  He  charges  the  Editors  with  being 
atterty  ignorant  ot^quid  sit  librum  recensere^  since  they  have 
not  made  the  slightest  addition,  nor  removed  all  the  errors  of 
the  German  copy,  but  have  added  unpardonable  blunders  of 
their  own.  He  finishes,  after  a  contemptuous  refusal  to  repeal 
a  second  time  the  names  of  these  piratical  gentry,  by  what  is 
much  more  to  the  purpose — recapitulating  the  advantages  of  his 
new  edition,  both  generally  as  much  corrected  and  improved^ 
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and  iipecifically  aa  being  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  aixtynuic 
new  words. 

It  is  from  this  last  and  improved  edition  that  the  present 
bandy  and  well-executed  compendium  has  been  got  up ;  and, 
though  we  have  no  wish  to  see  the  original  superseded,  we  are 
quite  of  opinion  that  the  volume  before  us  is  a  seasonable  and 
convenient  publication.  The  Lexicon  in  its  complete  state— • 
by  the  way,  nothing  is  more  inconvenient  than  a  hand-hook  in 
more  volumes  than  one — consists  of  two  thick  octavo  tomes, 
and  owes  a  great  part  of  its  bulk  to  its  quotations  from  profane 
authors.  Now  these,  valuable  as  they  are,  and  indispensable 
to  the  critical  student,  are  of  very  little  use  to  the  general 
reader ;  and  to  persons  of  this  class,  a  manageable  compendium 
will  be  highly  acceptable.  In  fact,  there  are  very  few  readers 
of  Greek  who  are  always  or  often  upon  stilts,  and  disposed  to 
hunt  the  meaning  of  a  word  through  half  a  score  folios ;  and 
we  should  suppose  that  a  light  manual,  containing  results  and 
applications,  without  authorities,  isfiiy  be  convenient  for  gene- 
ral use,  while  the  other  lies  at  hand  for  special  reference. 
But  our  approval  of  this  publication  is  chiefly  founded  on  the 
hope^  that  it  may  prove  the  means  of  making  Schleusner  a 
school-book.  In  its  original  shape,  this  was  nearly  impossible. 
The  expense  was  formidable,  the  form  inconvenient,  and  a 
school-boy  never  dreams  of  wearying  himself  with  references 
to  Plato  and  iElian.  Here  is  all  that  a  tyro  wants,  and  we 
trust  that  it  will  be  extensively  used  in  New  Testament  initia- 
tion. 

The  main  principle,  then,  of  this  volume  is,  that  it  con- 
tains all  Schleusner  s  lexicographical  interpretations,  together 
with  his  scripture  references,  and  this  without  abridgement; 
while  nothing  is  sacrificed  but  what,  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
may  be  advantageonsly  dispensed  with. 

We  have  compared  portions  with  the  original,  and  though 
we  have  found  a  very  few  instances,  chiefly  of  prQper  names, 
in  which  the  references  to  the  New  Testament  have  not  been 
inserted,  yet,  in  all  important  cases,  we  have  found  them 
fully  and  faithfully  cited.  Dr.  Carev's  name  is  a  guarantee  for 
correct  impression,  and  we  thank  him  for  a  book  of  which 
we  shall  ourselves  make  very  frequent  use,  and  which  we 
cordially  recommend  to  others. 
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Art;  IX.  Christian  Memorials  qfths  Nindeenih  Century  s  or  Select 
Evaogelical  Biography  of  the  \B$t  Twentyf^ve  Years.  Collected, 
and  Condensied  by  Alfred  Bishop.  ISmp.  pp.  376*  Price  6s.. 
London.  1826. 

ITCrE  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Bishop  has  given  the  best  reason 
^^    that  he  might  have  found,  for  undertaking  a  coUectioa 
of  this  kind. 

^  The  following  collection  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact,  that,  amidst 
the  multitude  of  biographical  works  which  have  of  late  years  issued 
from  the  press,  none,  with  which  the  Editor  is  acquainted,  has  limi«. 
ted  its.  range  to  a  precise  period  of  modern  history  ;  but  they  have 
in  eeneral  gone  back  to  a  remote  antiquity  for  lives  already  familiar 
to  uie  public ;  while  those  of  more  recent  date  have  been  either 
wholly  omitted  or  superficiallv  described.  The  illustrious  examples 
of  holiness  and  wisdom  whicli  are  supplied  by  the  records  of  past 
ages,  cannot  indeed  be  too  frequently  exhibited  to  the  admiration  of 
their  descendants.  But  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  highly  important  to 
demonstrate,  by  instances  nearer  our  own  time,  or  even  contempora- 
neous with  ourselves,  that,  as  the  principles  of  evangelical  religioa 
are  in  themselves  the  same,  the  same  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  in 
the  primitive,  age  or  in  the  glorious  period  of  the  Reformation,  so^. 
th^y, continue  to  exercise  an  undiminished  energy  in  elevating  the, 
character  through  life  and  in  supporting  under  the  final  conflict.' 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  advantage  to  be  gained  in  reference 
to  this  object,  by  limiting  the  selection  to  so  short  a  period  as 
'  the  first  quarter  pf  the  present  century.'  But,  in  the  number 
and  value  of  biographical  memoirs  that  have  appeared  within 
that  period,  Mr.  Bishop  might  have  found  a  more  valid  plea 
for  a  collection  which  aims  at  giving,  in  a  condensed  form,  the 
substance  of  those  interesting  records  of  departed  worth.  The 
volume  contains  forty-one  articles,  viz. 

<  The  Rev.  John  Erskine,  D.D.  The  Rev.  John  Eyre.  The  Rev. 
E.D;  Jackson.  Mrs.  Bishop.  Tlie  Rev.  E.  Ashburner.  Lady  Ann 
Erskine.  The  Rev.  Abraham  Booth.  David  Dale,  Esq.  The  Rev. 
J.  Moody.  The  Rev.  S.  Lavington.  The  Rev.  John  Newton.  The 
Rev.  W.  Kingsbury.  The  Rev.  R.  Cecil.  The  Rev.  T.  Spencer. 
Dr.  Vanderkemp.  Mrs.  Newell.  The  Rev.  Henry  Marty n.  Bishop 
Forteus.  The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Williams.  Mrs.  Graham.  The  Rev.  T. 
Charles,  The  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller.  Pre- 
sident Dwight.  The  Rev.  J.  Fawcett.  The  Rev.  J.  Brewer.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Simpson.  J.  Hardcastle,  Esq.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Kollock. 
Arthur  Ypung,  Esq.  The  Rev.  J.  N.  Toller.  The  Rev.  Jos.  Ben- 
son. The  Rev.  T.  Scott.  W.  Venning,  Esq.  Dr.  Boudinot.  W. 
1^.  Durant.  Dt.  Bateman.  C.  Grant,  Esq.  Miss  Jane  Taylor. 
"the  Hcv.  Dr.  Byland.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Bogue.^ 
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From  the  number  of  these  articles*  it  will  be  inferred  tiiat 
many  of  the  noticeaare  very  brief,  consisting  of  mere  obituarfes^; 
and  it  may  also  be  anticipated,  that  both  the  length  and  the 
interest  of  the  memorial  would  be  determined  less  by  the  emi-^ 
nence  of  the  deceased,  than  by  the  extent  of  biographical 
materials.  But  the  rule  of  proportion  is  not  always  observed. 
Thus,  while  the  life  of  Mr.  Cecil  occupies  19  pages,  that  of 
Mr.  Jackson  14,  and  that  of  Dr.  Bogue  no  fewer  than  29, — 
only  5  pages  are  assigned  to  Henry  Martyn,  10  to  President 
Dwight,  and  6  to  the  Rev.  John  Newton.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  indeed^  (and  the  observation  will  apply  to  a  few  other 
names,)  he  cannot  be  considered  as  having  belonged  to  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  and  the  reason  assigned  for  the  brevity  of 
the  memoir,  would  better  have  justified  its  omission.  The 
chief  fi^ult  we  have  to  find  with  tue  volume  is,  that  the  arti- 
cles are  too  many,  and  some  of  them  unsatisfactorily  short  and 
scanty.  The  public,  however,  may  be  better  pleased  with  the 
variety ;  and  Mr.  Bishop,  we  are  aware,  had  some  difiEculties 
to  contend  with.  On  the  whole,  the  volume,  we  make  no 
doubt,  will  be  both  popular  and  useful.  Among  the  names 
that  ought  to  have  found  a  place,  are  those  of  the  Rev.  David 
Brown  of  Calcutta,  and  the  philanthropic  Granville  Sharp.  0\xt 
readers  will  expect  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  general  exe« 
cution  of  the  work.  We  take  the  following  entire  notice  on 
account  of  its  convenient  brevity,  in  preference  to  an  extract 
from  a  longer  memoir. 

'  THE  REV.  JEHOIADA  BREWER, 

OF  BIBMINGHAM. 

<  Few  men  were  more  eminently  endowed  by  nature  and  by  grace,. 
for  a  life  of  usefulness,  than  the  late  Jehoiada  Brewer ;  and  few  mU 
nisters  of  the  present  generation,  have  been  indulged  with  a  larger 
share  of  success. 

'  He  was  born  at  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire,  about  the  year 
1752.  His  family  was  highly  respectable.  Having  obtained  clear 
and  scriptural  views  of  the  method  of  salvation,  under  the  ministry, 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Glascott,  who  was  preaching  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  in  Bath ;  he  first  laboured  in  the  villages 
around  that  city,  and  aflerwards  preached,  with  remarkable  popi)- 
larity,  throughput  Monmouthshire  and  the  surrounding  counties^ 
jftis  intention,  at  this  time,  was  to  enter  the  national  church ;  and  he 
studied  under  a  clergyman  to  recover  Iiis  classical  knowledge  ac* 

Suired  at  school,  and  to  prepare  himself  for  taking  orders ;  but  waa 
iverted  from  this  plan  by  the  positive  refusal  of  ordination,  and 
compelled,  if  he  would  preach  the  gospel,  on  which  his  heart  was 
set«  ta  exercise  his  ministry  among  Protestant  Dissenters^  -Tbir 
grounds  on  wbidi  the  Ushop  refused,  werct  that  his  sentimeata^  vei:a<  ^ 
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tMVtfihttcy  iivi  fpirit  too  Methodisticd,  and  his  practice  irr^nlftr^ 
nnce  ha  had  dready  preached.  It  was  the  privilege  of  Rodboroogkr 
in  Gloucestershire,  to  enjoy  his  ministrations  for  a  few  years.  Hera 
he  was  greatly  beloved,  and  very  useful.  He  afterwards  raised  a 
large  and  flourishing  coi^regation,  from  a  very  small  one»  at  Sheffield^ 
where  he  spent  thirteen  years»  and  ultimately  settled  at  Birmingham^ 
where  his  ministry  was  numerously  attended,  and  with  increasing 
usefulness,  even  to  its  close.  After  a  very  gradual  decline  of  health 
for  two  or  three  years,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1817,  he  gently  died 
away,  sleeping  in  Jesus. 

'  He  possessed  a  strong  and  vigorous  understanding,  and  a  large 
share  of  firmness  and  decision  of  character.  His  feelings  were  quick 
and  susceptible  :  in  his  friendships  he  was  ardlent  and  sincere.  Ha 
was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  of  great  moral  worth :  he  had  a  high 
sense  of  honour,  in  its  best  acceptation,  and  was  the  decided  and 
mortal  enemy  of  every  thing  like  duplicity  and  meanness.  He  was» 
—what  his  friends  have  often  heard  him  admire  and  commend, — ^a 
truly  honest  man.  This,  too,  was  a  leading  feature  of  his  ministry » 
he  held  forth  the  word  of  life  in  no  equivocal  or  suspicious  tones  % 
he  gave  the  trumpet  no  uncertain  sound.  He  spoke  as  he  believed ; 
he  believed  as  he  spoke ;  for  he  ever  aimed,  not  to  please  the  cor« 
ropt  fancies  and  depraved  tastes  of  men,  but  to  reach  their  con* 
sciences,  and  save  their  souls.  The  most  stupid  and  careless  could 
scarcely  liear  him  without  feeling,  without  trembling.  His  words 
were  as  goads,  they  pierced  like  arrow.o,  and  rankled  in  the  heart* 
It  was  not  either  the  beauty  of  his  imagery,  or  the  richness  of  his 
taste  or  language,  which  attracted  and  secured  the  attention  of  his 
audience,  though  his  illustrations  were  often  peculiarly  striking,  and 
bis  language  was  generally  correct,  strong,  and  nervous.  No;  it 
was  the  vigour,  the  fervour,  the  directness  of  his  address,  the  solem* 
nity  and  earnestness  of  his  manner,  which  arrested  the  heart  and 
conscience,  and  interested  the  feelings  of  the  hearer,  and  made  him 
sensible  that  he  was  the  person  intended  and  addressed.  A  favourite 
sentiment  of  his,  and  often  alluded  to  by  him,  was  this:  *<When  a 
man  preaches  as  he  ought,  he  goes  direct  to  the  conscience,  instead 
of  stooping  to  trifle  with  the  hnagination." 

*  Perhaps  much  of  the  secret  of  that  skill,  that  happy  art,  by  which 
he  produced  such  powerful  effects  on  his  congregation,  lay  here,«-» 
he  consulted  his  own  heart  in  the  preparation  of  his  sermons,  and 
therefore  seldom  failed  to  get  at  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  in  deliver- 
ing them.  On  one  of  the  blank  leaves  of  his  pulpit  Bible,  he  had 
inscribed  the  following  very  significant  and  striking  extracts,  which 
he  adopted  as  his  mottos,  and  to  which,  under  a  Divine  blessing, 
much  of  the  impression  often  witnessed  in  his  preaching,  may  war* 
rantably  be  attributed  :  **  Prim  qfficiamur  ipsi^  tU  alios  afflciamus  ly-m 
Ardeatg  qui  vub  incendere^-^Si  vis  me  Jkre^  dolendum  estV  ^ 

pp.  209—1?. 

Sn  the  foIlowiD^  memoir,  expresaiotis  are  recorded  aa  having- 
been  used  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  deaths  which,  however 
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€5lHmetmitic  of  the  iten,  tmd,  l^heu  iaterpopetod  by  btf  tcha" 
rticter»  significant  of  bis  fkith  an4  pi^ty^  shovdd  not  bate  found 
k  place  in  th^  pitctent  work :  they  border  too  closely  on  ibe 
ludicrous.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Benson's  eloquence  is 
very  happily  characterised  at  p.  257 ;  nor  will  the  rettiark  Con- 
vey any  distinct  idea  to  Mr.  Bishop's  readers,  that  he  *  had 
'  utde  of  Cicero  and  le$s  of  I^ocrates  in  his  composition.'  A 
few  blemishes  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Bishop  will,  yfe  hope,  have  an 
opportunity  of  removing  in  a  future  edition. 


Alt.  X.    My  Thotigld  Book,    J.  P.  ThonnB.    Byo.  pp.  404;.    Lon- 

dta.    1825. 

A   book  c^  this  kind  might  be  made  very  interesting,  bat  it 
•^^  Would  require  a  rare  combination  of  effective  talents  of  very, 
different  kinds.    A  mind  exercised  at  once  in  deep  thinking 
and  imaginative  excursion,  possessed  of  ample  materials  in  the 
way  of  general  knowledge,  and  habitnated  to  express  ks  '  thick- 
'  coming  fancies,^  or  it6  severe  ratiocinations^  in  various  and 
appropnate  langtiage,  might  undertake  such  a  task  with  fahr 
hopes  of  success.    To  touch  lightly  and  with  spirit  all  sorts  of 
subjects  I  to  exhibit,  with  a  few  expressive  touches,  a  vivid  por* 
traiture  of  truth  or  grace ;  to  bring  out  the  strong  features  ot 
life  wd  motion  by  a  rapid  yet  skilful  disposition  of  light  and* 
shadow;  to  give  to  the  results  of  long  and  laborious  study  the 
appearance  of  bright  and  momentary  suggestion  ;*-*-ab  Uiese 
demand,  in  tiieir  realizatioii»  not  only  great  richness  and  elas- 
ticity of  mind,  but  a  |x)wer  and  tact  of  execution,  as  uncommon 
aSs  they  ^re  delightful  in  their  occnrrenice.    With  respect  to  die 
volume  before  us,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  We  have  b^en  aMe  16 
discovei:  but  ftw  of  those  qualities  which  Would  be  necessary 
to  make  a  work  of  the  kind  either  useful  or  attractive.     It  id 
neither  particularly  well-written>  nor    profoundly  meditated, 
"the  Autnor  mistakes  flippancy  for  graceful  vivacity,  dogma- 
tism for  authority,  and  sententiousness  tor  power.     Let  bur 
iH»sdenl  ponder  the  following  splendid  apborismssaad  be  grate- 
Ail  for  so  much  wisdom  and  origiilalily^  clothed  in  t90  dignified 
a  garb. 

«  A  STRAW  turns  a  scale.* 

«  ADULATION  makes  mah  >^ahi.* 

^  A  GNAT  can  bite  a  hero.* 

<  A  MOUNTAIN  is  composed  of  grains  of  earth/ 

*  DEEP  k'esearch  and  acute  penetration  are  splendid  proofs  of  intel- 
lectud  vigour.' 

<  DEFENCE  against  unjust  attacki  h  warranted  by  the  laws  of 
nature.' 
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<  THERM  is  an  utterly  ^definable  akd  itifitdtd  wndhehoeen  f^uu 
mUi^  and  impossibility  !  To  attempt  therefore  to  .^ppF^ximate  thai 
which  is  extreqptely  improhable  to  th^at  which  is  actually  impossible,  is  i^ 
solecisEOy  and  aa  absurd  eypressiou  of  imagery,  devoid  or  reason  and 
opposed  to  truth.^ 

We  have  ventui^ed  to  put  the  more  emphatic  parts  of  this  fi  na 
passage  in  Italics.  Nothing  can  excel  the  magnificent  truism 
pfthe  first  sentence^  excepting  the  admirable  specimen  of  the 
nan  sequitur  conspicuous  in  the  second.    Again  : 

<  Truth  is  like  mjatter.  She  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  the  same 
time*  What  is  contrary  fp  truth  cannot  be  truth  !  Where  Truth  is, 
tlrror  cannot  be/     ' 

Enough^  however^  of  this  delectable  ^on'/egiz/m ;.  but,  lest 
Hr.  Thomas  should  accuse  us  of  partiality  in  selection,  we  shsill 
cite  a  passage  which  we  are  sure  he  thinks  reijaarkably  beautiful^ 
and  which  is,  we  admit,  uncommonly  fine.  . 

:  <  Who  can  enter  our  metoopolitan  cathedral,  without  being  fli^d 
with  jBentiments  of  honourable  ambition  ?  Who  has  eo  cold  and  In- 
sipid an  eye,  as  to  regard  without  emotion,  the  nacioDal  metnprlQls 
there  erected  to  the  memory  of  deceased  heroes  ?  'Who  can  regard 
the  chiselled  monuments  there  deposited,  decorated  with  the  Impres- 
Bive  beauties  of  art,  in  honour  of  virtuous  glory,  unswayed  wuh  the 
aspiring  desired  of  emulative  elevation?  Who  can  observe  the  im- 
poising  Sculptured  representations  of  heroes  fallirtg  in  the  battle  of 
^eir  country's  cause,  without  experiencing  the  generous  workings  of 
tender  sympathy,  and  exalted  admiration  I  Who  can,  unmoved,  pass 
by  the*  marble  image  of  the  honest  patriot,  whose  undaunted  mind  and 
whose  impressive  eloquence  were  devoted  to  the  prosperity  of  hi» 
native  country  ?  -r-a  patriot  the  general  friend  of  human  kind  ?  Where 
if(  the  fircilessy.  where  i^  the  apathetic,  where  is  tlie  imbruted  eye, 
which  acquires  not  fredi  lustre  in  contehinlating  the  ornamental  sar- 
cophagi of  the  illustrious  deady  illumined  by  the  powerful,  yet  partial 
gleams  of  piercing  light,  which  brieak  through  the  solemn  stillness  of 
file  interesting  scene  of  soul-subduing  grandeur  ?  Such  a  man  must 
be  debased  indeed^— such  a  man  must  be  destitute  of  all  that  is  noble 
in  human  nature — such  a  being  must  be  devoid^of  the  grandeur  of  hu*> 
maii  intellect '-^ueh  an  ejre  may  be -fixed  in  human  effigy,  but  it  is  un*^ 
blessed  tnth  'the  brilliancy  of  hnmen  greatness.'    pp.  249|  dO. 

'  Mr.  Thomas  aims  at  all  sorts  of  gam6  ;  how  far  he  may  be' 
suc^cessful  in  his  hattm,  is  a  different  affair.  Law,  metaphysics, 
logic,  theology,  politics,  morals,  fhe  arts,  with  a  mob  of  minor 
varieties,  employ  his  ready  pen,  but  by  no  means  with  equal 
sueoBss.  .  Some  jof  h}«^  legal  bints  are  valiiable,  and  if  be  had 
confined  himself  to  a  small  volume  pf  adversaria  oii  these  ulat4 
ters,  he  would  have  stoo4  a  better  chance  for  popularity  and 
usefulness.  On  the  Arts,  he  tvtite^  with  ciiiich^  ihtretoldi ty ,  trnd 
Vol.  XXVI.  N.S.  R 
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^Wk  TefTkHowiDg  air ;  but  his  criticism  is  iniserabljr  vague, 
^Mhas  dltii^Aie  symptoms  of  the  *  about  it  and  about  it/  ftat 
to§  sb  inexpressibly  annoying  on  subjects  which  reauire  unu- 
sual precision.  What  do  we  learn  by  being  pompously  told  pf 
lionardi  da  Vinci»  that  he 

<  exhibited  in  his  paintings,  the  most  lively  toadies  of  fire  and  viva- 
city. Awfully  bold,  yet  critically  correct,  sublimely  grand*  yet 
jmrety  natural,  he  added  the  acute  penetration  of  the  philosopher  to 
the  experienced  skill  of  the  aptlst.' 

Sometimes  our  Author  assumes  an  intense  air  of  resolote 
originality,  and  avows,  with  praise^worthy  intrepidity,  opinions 
to  which  we  should  find  some  difficulty  in  finding  opponents. 

'  I  am  not  amongst  those  who  rank  his  works  as  merely  disdn- 
guished  for  their  finely  humourous  caricatura  ;  nay,  I  am  so  bold  as  to 
sBggest  that  Hogarth  was  in  his  general  worlu  very  seldom^  if  ever,  a 
caricaturist.' 

This  is  a  cheap  sort  of  boldness,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  at 
the  peril  of  any  one's  reputation  as  a  man  of  taste  and  discri- 
mination, to  assert  that  Uogarth  was  a  mere  caricaturist.  He 
was  a  satirist  of  the  first  order,  and  the  distinction  between 
satire  and  caricature  is  too  obvious  to  need  definition  here. 
He  introduced  just  so  much  of  exaggeration,  in  other  words 
of  caricature,  as  was  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  his  main 
design;  but  it  was  always  employed  upon  his  accessories,  and 
the  moral  dignity  of  his.  satire  was  never,  that  we  recoUect, 
sacrificed  to  an  mferior  object.  Compare  the  works  of  Ho-, 
garth  with  those  of  Gilray,  and  the  difference  will  be  obvioas 
to  the  least  practised  eye.  With  all  bis  undeniable  talent*  the 
latter  sinks  into  a  bein^  of  a  distinct  and  inferior  order.  Even 
when  Hogarth  ventured  on  the  lower  office  of  the  caricaturist,' 
he  appeared  the  humorous  satirist,  rather  thaii  the  vulgar  par- 
tizan.  The  Gobbi  of  Callot,  and  the  whimsicalities  of  the  Ca-. 
valiere  Ghezzi,  different  as  they  are  iit  design  and  execution, 
are  alike  caricatures ;  and  a  single  glance  at  these  will  shew  in 
an  mstant,  the  mighty  interval  between  these  humorous  ca- 
prices, and  the  highly  intellectual  productions  of  our, unrivalled 
countryman.  But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  prove  what  has 
never  been  reasonably  questioned ;  and  we  let  these  ohs^ra- 
tions  stand,  not  as  a  technical  argument,  but  simply  as  sm  illus- 
tration of  opinion. 

'  Dr.  Paley  himself  was  bbhop  of  one  of  the  smallest  sees  ia  Eng- 
land.' 


Paley  a  bishop  ! — of  what  diocese? 


5'5--dc-  J  ?: 
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*  He  ^Clsode)  feared  rough  boldness  of  delinettbD  finom  a  jusl 
sense  of  its  danger,  but  yet  be  hsd  not  the  stifiness  of  Albert  Disrei^ 
who  carried  his  apprdiension  of  thai  danger  much  tea  far;  a^ 
thei^ore  imparted  to  many  of  his  productions,  a  most  disagreeable 
want  of  life  and  meagre. conception,' 

TTow  where  is  the  evidence,  internal  or  external,  that  Claude 
~wa^  influeaced  by  timidity  in  the  choice  or  the  treatment  of 
his  subjects  ?  Albert  Durer  is  brought  in  a-propos  des  hotter: 
and  as  to  his  '  apprehensions  of  danger/  there  is  just  as  much 
foundation  for  the  imputation,  as  in  the  instance  of  Claude* 
We  suspect  that  Mr.  Thomas  is  as  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
Albeit,  as  he  evidently  is  with  other  painters  of  whom  he 
writes  rery  glibly.  If  he  will  look  over  some  of  this  great 
artist's  wood  engravings,  he  will  find  no  deficiency  of  vigour 
or  •  boldness,'  still  less  will  he  have  to  complain  of  *  meagre 
•  conception.* 

Mr.  Thomas,  having  coined  a  new  compound  from  the  Greek 
— 'Pbilancosmist,  subscribes  the  following  learned  note. 

*  In  tfie  formation  of  this  word,'  which  is,  I  think,  wanting  in  ou^ 
language  to  express  the  term  <  a  lover  of  the  world,'  I  have  been 
guided  by  the  word  *  philanthropist,'  and  have  therefore  altered  the 
<jrreek  o^  into  ist ;  for  the  Greek  x,  the  first  letter  in  wcr^koi^  I  have 
substituted  the  English  c*  in  imitation  of  CallistratuSt  Calliope^ 
calligraphy,  &c.' 

This  is  all  vastly  well,  and  though  we  should  have  thought 
that  *  Philanthropist*  and  *  Cosmopolite'  might,  between  them, 
have  answered  the  purpose,  we  will  not  object  to  'Philowcosmist,' 
if  Mr.  Thomas  will  tell  us  what  business  the  second  syllable 
has  there.  In  '  Philanthropist'  it  is  in  its  place,  inasmuch  as 
il  is  the  commencing  syllable  of  the  second  of  the  two  words 
which  make  up  the  compound ;  but  with  *  Phi/ocosmist'  it 
has  no  affinity  whatever.  It  is  an  additional  objection  to  the 
word,  that  fAojco<r/Ao;  signifies  *  fond  of  ornament.' 

<  Expiation  and  revenge  are  often  hailed  as  highly  virtuous,  when 
they  should  be  condemned  as  vices.  They  arise  from  an  excess  of 
virtue  in  some  few  extraordinary  instances,  but  their  origin  does  not 
prove  their  goodness.  Several  cases  occurred  during  the  late  war,  in 
which  innocent  victims  were  inhumanly  and  unjustifiably  sacrificed  to 
the  furious  feelings  of  excessive  momentary  resentment.  It  may  be 
on  some  extreme  naval  and  military  emergencies,  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  justice  and  even  of  mercy,  to  execute  military  violators  of 
faith,  as  an  example  to  deter  others.  But  such  executions  are  not 
io  be  vioditated  on  the  ground  of  revenge.  The  laws  of  nations  are 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  justice,  applied  to  international  afiairs.  It 
is  a  perversion  of  language  to  denommate  an  unfair  act  of  cruelty 
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«  eicplation.'  Expiation,  aceordii^  to  Todd'/f>  Jolipmii!  n^earii  ^'re* 
paratidn/  But  wttat  reparation  for  the  faults  of  the  guilty,  oantiic  ' 
murder  of  innocent  peraons,  make  f  When  the  Spanish  govemonof 
La  Guaira  in  the  West  Indies,  refused  in  the.  year  1799  or  1800,  i» 
fiurrender  to  ilie  British  admiral  on  the  station,  the  HermoMtmhaski 
had  been  carried  into  the  port  by  its  sailors  who  had  mutinied  oa 
account  of  oppressiire  severities,  it  was  the  extreme  of  cruelty,  per- 
haps of  injustice,  to  shoot  two  hundred  Spaniards  on  her  decks^  od 
ber  being  retaken,  in  order  to  avenge,  as  it  has  been  said,  '  an  out- 
rage on  the  law^  of  nations/  But  1  hope  that  I  shall  not  aubject 
myself  to  the  imputation  of  appealing  merely  to  the  feelings,  wb^n  I 
enquire  what  possible  excuse  can  be  supported,  for  the  daugbtieriog 
of  two  hundred  innocent  men  in  cold  blood,  when  their  utmost 
^rime  i^ad  been  to  obey  the  commands  of  their  prop'erly- constituted 
x>fl|cer,  the  governor  of  La  Guaira  i  It  is  remarkable  that  the  origia 
pi  this  unhappy  carnage  was  the  mutiny  of  English  sailors.  And 
yet  Spanish  combatants  were  executed  in  this  revolting  manner,  be- 
cause they  did  not  mutiny,  but  on  the  contrary,  followed  the  orders 
t)f  resistance  given  to  them  by  their  commander.  This  was  an  i|no- 
maly  of  ihe  grossest  nature,  and  as  irreconcileable  with  the  principles 
of  justice,  as  with  the  exercise  of  moral  sensibility.  Of  such  a  pa- 
tuc&i  are  the  miserable  effects  of  the  retaliative  impulses  of  tlie  mo^ 
bent.*    pp.  134,  5.\,^ 

•  We  are  reluctant  td  believe  this  story,  though  Mr.  ThtlHiias^ 
aq  doubt,« asserts  it  on  sufficient  authority.  That  these  waa  a  tre«- 
mendous  slaughter,  we  ate  quite  aware  ^  but  we  cannot  suppose 
that  it  was  in  *  cold  blood/  or  that  the  gallant  Hamilton  would 
thus  tarnish  the  ^lory  of  his  splendid  achievement.  The  shore 
iDatteries  were  firing  to  the  laat«  and  we  would  hope  that  there 
was  sufficient,  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  crew,  to 
take  off  the  atrocity  of  the  act. 

In  a  meagre  sketch  of  Coreggio*s  life,  we  are  twice  told  that 
he  painted  the  Assumption  in  '  the   cupola  of  the  Duomo' — 

*  the  Cupola  de  Duomo' — without  giving  us  the  slightest  intir 
mation  of  what  this  '  Duomo'  means,  or  where  it  stands.  I^ 
Mr.  Thomas  ignorant  that  it  signifies  '  Cathedral/  and  that  the 
edifice  iti  question  was  at  Parma  ?  . 

We  come  n6w  to  a  point  which  we  have  no  particular  disi 
position  to  meddle  witii,  but,  as  we  suppose  that  Mr.  Thomai^, 
if  we  quite  neglected  it,  would  attribute  our  forbearance  t6 
jfear,  we  shall  slightly  advert  to  it.  Mr.  T.  betrays  throughout, 
a  very^  sufficient  share  of  the  odium  theologicum  against  fanatics 
and  Fredestinarians ;  but  with  this,  as  i^  is.  accompanied  witt^ 
ample  demonstration  .  of  prQfound  ignorance  rei^epti^g  th^ 
very  state  of  the  question,  we  should  give  ourselves  no  (rouble^ 
were  it  not  for  the  rancorous  personality  contained,  in.  the  folt« 
lowipg  passage.  .  uic.r  .  ,     .  .< 

*  It4s*nol  rarprising,  when  w;  cqnsider  Uiepecutiarlir  cold  tenets 
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Fultepfl  Hints  to  MhmUrs.^e.  i%p 

f|r4  (serlain- 4?c:triiie»  that  the  disciples  of  a  cdehrated  theologiaqi^ 
the  fbonder  of  that  dactnne,  are  generally  such  bitter  and  unpleaaaJi^ 
HfliiBpaniDDS.  Every  idea  which  deragatea  from  the  divine  beneficeape^, 
ffiiisi  lessen  qoI  only  the  happme&a,  but  the  benevolence  of  the  man 
wboeBterlauis  such  idea.  And  is  not  that  creed  a  horridly  reptiliiv^ 
4^165  nrliiqh  openly  ascribes  to  th^  deity,  an  uujuat,  arbitrary,  and 
ca|iricious  dispensation  of  final  happiness,  and  which  repreaenti  hlcn 
m  l^aaiuQflly  conslgaing  an  immense  majority  of  his  own  creature^ 
te  eternal  itretchednees  ^  That  such  disciples  should  bo  frequently 
di^agraeaUe  men,  IS  far  from  unaccountable.  It  is  natural  for  nten 
l^^ioiitate  tk^  character  of  the  dotty  whom  they  worship.  Such  i# 
^epacliUaiQn  to  which  the  history  of  religion  leads  mJ^  pp«  169,  70^ 

yVe  shntl  leave  this  paragraph  to  speak  for  itself.  It  illns^ 
prates,  fair  more  forcibly  than  any  exposure  of  ourg  could  do, 
the  spirit,  the  temper,  atid  the  intellectual  calibre  of  the  tnaiip 


Aft.  XI.  Himts  to  Minkt&r$  and  Churches^    By  the  late  AeT^ . Amfaofr 
Fuller.  iSmo.  pp.  1^26.    Price  49.6d.    London.  1826. 

lyO  man  waa  better  qualified  than  the  late  Mr.  Fuller,  iif 
giv0  faints,  brQad  faints,  and  lyise  and  useful  hints  to 
both  ministers  asd  people.  His  views  of  the  (Christian  umqi^ 
try,.ihe  p&storal  qmoe,  and  the  duties  of  chureh*i!nembei1% 
were  unusually  clear  and  j list,  the  dictates  of  strong  sense 
and  sage  -experiencev  The  present  volume  lies  under  the  dis- 
yyaBlag^  of  a  posthumous  publici^tioo.  It  consisits^pf  put- 
lines  of  sennons  delivered  at  ordinations^  some  of  which  wY^re 
sddressed  to  the  minister,  some  to  the  church,  some  to  lioth^ 
and  they  have  been  judiciously  selected  from  the  manuseriptB 
of  the  Author,  as  g^ecimens  of  his  teermons,  in  preference  to  i 
tniscellaneous  volume.  Some  of  them  arp  moire  than  otttlincfir, 
^spirited  etchings  rathel*,;  not  less  strikmg  thin  the  finished 
composition?  of  many.  They  appear  to  us  for  the  most  ps^it 
strongly  characteristic' pf  Mr.  Fujler's  jnanner ;  and  as  the  subl 
ject  is  one  on  wi^icfa,  as  tbci  Editor  remarks,  '  there  is  by  n6 
.'  means  an  exeess  of  instruotion/  we  should  be  glad  to  fin^ 
tbat  the  volume :  obtained  an  extensive  circuktion.  We  snl;^ 
join  a  specimen.  .    :     : 

.  '  The  end  of  your  existepqe  as  a  church  of  Christy  is  to  <<  hold  forth 
Ae  word  of  life.*'  /There  are  two  wfys  of  dping  this,  to  both  which 
f  hope  you  will  rpligiQusly  attend  ;  f'lrstf^y  supporting  tn^  preachii^ 
pf  the  gospel ;  and  Secondly,  By  recommending  it  in  your  spirit  and 
proctice.  .'    : 

t :  Tr  By  Supporting  the  Pa.£AGHiN6  pp  the  Go^pei*.'^!  scarcely 
|tee4  ioforni  you,  f hat  ip  do  thjly^  yoM  n^ust  support  hiqf|  that  prepc^ip 
^i.  f^^d  i^owgiv^  1^  .yot^  a^tm^f^  whu^  X  mei4^  ^:i^w  di|^^^ 
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i%  Mner*s  Mits  to  Mt^M^^r ' ' 

i|^ys  Iq  wt^ch  it  ji  your  duty,  mter^,  aiid'hoBOiir,  to0iip|^aftydfl9 
l^tpr.    '  ^  -     ■       '    .      ^ ^  u   K-  ••  .  '^    ^  ■.'    *  7^  -.•:.! 

'  ^  K  By  <i  SligffTtt  ttndmnstnid  MendoHetroh  Mr  tntnuiry -^T^pcmi^ 
)i^^  at  all  ihe  serTices  of  the  Sabbath,  and  hi  the  Wei;k.  'And  ^oi6 
j^lio  live  in  netghbourtog  place*,  may  ftnppt^  the  cause  I^i8i(iifitli!ly,'%3^ 
receiving  their  minister  at  their  hoosei,  fbr 'the  ^ilriMteend^  vilAgfe 
preaching,  <•  :  ..v?: 

'2.  By  a  free  and  t^Bdionaie  carriage  lotDords  Mm.— Treat  Inm  «b 
a  friend  and  a  brother.  If,  in  his  preaching,  he  should  occasimi* 
filly  make  a  mistake,  do  not  mmati^  it.  jSo  ndt  tnake- llim^Hii 
o^nder  for  a  word.  You  are  as  likely  to  mislakem  judging  m  be 
m  i  o  ad  van  cin  g  a  sentim  en  t .  If  yoo  percet?  e  lairfis  in  bis  deperknent^ 
do  not  whisper  them  about ;  but  kindly  mention  them  Ut  kirn,  i  J>a 
jf\Qi  give  ear  to  every  report  concerning  him.  He  has  a  right  to 
expect  this  as  a  brother,  much  more  as  an  elder.  *'  Rebuke  tibtHn 
eloer,  but  intreat  him  as  a  father.'^  That  is,  an  elder  in  Mxie,  And 
••  such,  he  has  an  especial  claim  on  your  forbearance  and  protection. 
If  ioiscers  are  the  oMects  of  envy ;  and  if  every  report  against  them 
vwete  anoouraged,  »ey  woidd  be  unaUe  to  siAnd  their  ground.*— 
Under  jtxials.and  t^ictiot^f  especially,  you  should  man&st  gr^t 
tenderness  towards  tUcm.  God  often  afflicts  ministers  for  the  good 
of  the  people — that  they,  may  be  able  to  comfort  those  who  olre 
afflicted  :  surely  then,  it  becomes  the  people  to  be  very  affectionate 
towards  them  under  their  trials^— You  that  are  officers  in  the 
church,  should  espedsHy  be  concerned  to  bear  up  his  handsi  as  Aaitni 
and  Hur  stayed  the  hands  of  Moses.'  !^ 

»  •  ♦  ■     ♦  0  .ic 

*  6.  By  not  hindering^  hut  hdping  him^  in  the  eserdies  of  his  patto^l 
"ke. — Be  not  of  a  touchy  temper,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  freely 

giving  you  advice  and  caution,  and  even  reproof.  It  would  be  to 'his 
dishonour  to  deal  m  personal  reflections  in  the  pul(>lt ;  bat  out  l^f^t, 
it  will  be  to  your  dishonour  to  be  ofiended  with  plain  and  dasa  dbil- 
Ing*  If  you  are  of  such  a  temper,  that  vou  cannot  bear  4o  lie  lesld 
of  your  faults,  you  will  hinder  him  ia  the  discharge  of  bia  o^e^ 
Be,  at  the  same  tinae,  also,  willing  to  take  your  share  in  the  exercise 
of  discipline.  In  cases  of  personal  offenoe,  it  may  be  well  for  ypur 
pastor.  In  some  instances,  to  be  exQused ;  lest  the  parties  contract  a 

Srejudice  against  him,  and  so  prevent  the  success  of  nis  ministrations, 
iut  where  he  cannot  be  excused,  be  you  always  reipidy  to  jdin  Imu, 
to  stand  by  him,  to  sanction  and  encourage  him  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  Christ;  even  though  the  offenders  be  among  your  rela* 
tives  and  acquamtance.  Let  the  deacons  in  particular  stand  by  him ; 
and  never  let  a  churdi  censure  have  so  milch  as  the  appearance  of 
being  passed  bv  the  influence  of  the  minister.  The  address  of  the 
elders  of  Israel  to  Ezra,  in  a  most  painful  case  of  disctpline,  wDl 
ibmish  ybH  with  a  good  example :  *^  Arise,  for  this  matter  belonjgeth 
unto  thee :  toe  also  tniUhe  vaith  thee  :  be  oCgood  courage,  and  do  Jlt^'' 

*  ?•  By  Uherally  contributins  to  the  support  of  his  family I'^ii  is  to 
the  honour  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  that  what  th^  contribute  to 
Aeirininistersi  they  contribute  Jrt^^  without; constrldnt ;  but  it  is  a 
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GurQey!s  JLfHtr  on  Chmtiqnit^  ^^j. 

niflter^s  salary,  not  as  a  girl,  but  as  a  debt ;  and  not  as  abide  tolSiffi^ 
but  to  Christ.  Give  lUwaUy,  or  you  wJU.  Josp .  th§  ; liberate v^pftS 
Give  It  as  due  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  ot;  Christ  will  takjs  no  favoiu>. 
flbl«  iu»tice  of  it...  A  generous  and  punctilious  regard  to  God's  i^r< 
viints,  even  in  their  temporal  character,  i^as  a  feature  of  the  ^kSt 
reformation  in  the  days  of  Ncheroiah.*  pp.  19 — 21,  ^'^^ 


Art.  XIL    A  Letter  to  a  Friend  on  the  Authoriljf^  Purpose^  and 
'     E^kXsof  Chrutianiti^,  and  especially  on  the  Doctrine  of  Redemp- 
"   Hon.     By  Joseph  Jobs  Gumey.    12mo.    pp.70*  .KrioeU.  6d. 
^       London.  182^ 

^^HIS  little  publication  deserves  to  be  noticed  as  b,  brief, 
•^    compendious*  summary  of  the  leading  evideaces  and  dis« 
tinguishing  features  of  Chrjlstianity.    The  oalmnesa  of  map- 
net  and  scriptural  simplicity  by  which  Mr.  Gurney's  writi^s 
ure  characterised,  render  them  particularly  adapted  to  gam 
attention  from  that  large  class    of  semi  infidels  who,   wliile 
professedly  acknowledging  Christ  as  a  master,  have  never  fled 
^  to  him  as  a  Saviour,  or  submitted  to  the  righteousness  of  God. 
Among  a  portion  of  his  own  community,  and  still  more  ex- 
^..teiQ^ively  among  the  Protestants  of  France  and  Germany,  a 
specious  Theophilanthropism  prevails,  attended  by  a  moi^bid 
dislike  of  theology,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with.    The 
v^  pjdQQiple  of  unbelief  is  the  same  in  every  heart,  but  its  ope- 
rations are  almost  infinitely  diversified,  and  require  to  be  met 
.with  a  dexterous  accommodation  of  the  mode  of  argument  or 
^  appeal  to  the.  prejudices  and  habits  of  the  individual,in  order  "to 
isave  scHne."  With  one,  a  simple  statement,  freed  from  all  tech- 
frioslky  of  phrase,  like  the  present  Letter,  shall  succeed  in  con- 
ciliating attention  and  awakening  inquiry,  where  a  more  direct 
appeal  to  the  conscience  would  fail ;  while  with  another,  the 
fhll-toned  explicitness  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  *'  View/*  or  even 
'    the  homely  tract,  shall  be  best  adapted  to  prevail. 

In  dealing  wiUi  all  sorts  of  unbelievers,  the  first  thing  is  to 
.  ascertain  what  common  ground  exists  between  us,  because, 
_  till  certain  premises  are  settled,  all  argument  is  useless.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  sufficiently  borne  in  mind,  that  infidelity,  though 
>.  always  connected  with  an  irreligious  state  of  heart,  partakes 
^  utore  or  less  of  the  character  of  a  mistake, — an  awful  as  well 
'  'as  a  guilty  one-,  we  admit,  yet  one  which  it  may  rest  witk  as 
'^^  W^dnfirm  by  injudicious  treatment^  or,  by  kinaness  and  c0n« 
iJiBfiiiott;  grfeatly  to  remove. 
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'  In  the  pr«t8^  Note^  and  Reflections 
doring  ■  Ranible  \n  Geribany.  By  >fae 
Aothor  of  '<  RedoUaetiom  in  the  Fsain^ 
mW*  «' Slieti^hM  of  Indif,'!  «  Scenes 
and  Iltipressions  in  Egypt  and  Italy,'' 
and  •*  Story  of  a  Life.'* 

The  Rev.  John  Fry  has  in  the  press, 
A  New  Translation  and  Exposition  of 
the  Book  of  Job«  1  vol.  8to^ 

PtoTetaor  hefi  Lectures  oh  the  He» 
bi^w  Language,  are  no#  ne4rfyr^dy 
fcir.puUi<Mionk 


'  In  the  press.  Travels  of  the  Russian 
Mission  through  "MbnprbTia  to  ^hinai  and 
Residenice  in  Pekin,  in  the  Years  1890^' 
9K  By  George  Minkowski.  Wkh  Oor* 
recttons  and  Notes,,  by  M.  J.  Klaproth. 
In  d  vols.  8vo.  illustrated  by  Maps, 
Plates,  &c«  &c. 

In  the  press,  A  History  of  the  Revo- 
lutioQ  i^  Ireland,  in  h688,/9^; 'partJv 
from  "Materials  hitherto  unpubltabed, 
and  with  an  Introductory  Chapter.  By 
John  O'Driieol,  Esq. 
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Art.  L  1.  Second  Reviem  qfthe  Conduct  ofiht  Diredofs  of  the  Bntisi  * 
and  Foreign  Bible  l^ociet^^  cootatning  ah  Account  of  the  Re* 

•  ligious  State  of  this  Continent:  in  Antwer  to  a  LeUer  addressed, 
to  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steinkopff.  By  Robert  Haldane^ 
Esq.     Syo.  pp.  204.    Edinburghy  1826. 

^  Revieto  of  the  EvangeUcal  Magadne  and  Christian  Guardian  Jor 

Majtf  1826,  on  the  Apocrypha  Controversy •    Extra^ed  from  the 

.     Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor.    8vo.  pp.  Si.    Edinburgh^  1826. 

S.  Revieto  qfthe  Letters  by  AmicuSf  in  Defence  qfthe  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  ^  and  qfthe  Edecttc  Remevo^  and  Congrega* 
tionat  Magazine f  /or  Aprils  18^9  on  the  same  subje<^.  Extracted 
from  the  Edinburgh  Christiaa  Instructor  for  June  1826.  8vo. 
pp.50.     Edinburgh,  1826. 

4.  Tboo  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  G,  C  Gorham  on  some  Points 
of  his  **  Statement  on  the  Apocryphal  Boohs/'  &c.  By  Leander 
YanEss,  D.D.  With  a  Reply  by  George  Cornelius  Gorham, 
B.D.  Fdloir  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  pp.  126. 
I^ndon.  1826. 

^dE  publicationa  on  the  Apocrypha  cooUovetsy  already 
^  amoai)t  to  two  tolerable-sized  octavo  volumes ;  the  M.IVC 
Haldane  (uncle  and  nephew)  and  Dr.  Thomson  having^  con« 
tnbuted  upwards  of  600  pages  to  this  interminable  discussion. 
For  the  sake  of  the  journeymen  printers,  we  could  earnestly 
wish  them  to  persevere  \  the  more  bulky  their  pamphlets,  the 
l^reater  the  benefit ;  and  all  that  the  warmest  friends  of  the 
Bible  Society  can  have  to  wish  for,  now  that  to  convince  or 
to  reclaim  them  haa  become  almost  as  undesirable  &s  it  always 
was,  in  our  ju^lgement,  hopeless,  is,  that  they  would  write  on. 
We  look  upon  Dr.  Thomson  indeed,  as  having  become  a  most 
harmless  adversary  of  the  Society,  having  sunk  into  a  personal . 
libeller :  he  haa,  indeed,  made  so  venomous  an  attack^  that  he 
VouX.XVI.N,S.  S 
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has  deprived  Umaelf  of  his  fangs.  Silenced  he  cannot  be^^ex- 
cept  by  the  Court  of  Session ;  but,  whatever  annoyance  he  may 
be  able  to  give  to  individuals  by  that  species  of  private  war- 
fare, in  which  he  is  the  humble  imitator  of  *  The  Beacon/ 
Blackwood,  and  Cobbett,  the  Bible  Society  have  little  to  fear 
from  him. 

^  We  promise  our  readers  to  be  a^  brief  ^a  possible  in  ana- 
lysing the  only  one  of  these  four  pamphlets  which  demands 
attention  from  the  friends  of  the  Bible  Society.  The  other 
three  will  require  fromius,  notice  of  a  different  kind. 

We  cannot  concede  to  Mr.  Haldane  the  praise  of  uniform 
fairness,  although  he  is  incomparably  the  most  guarded  of  our 
opponents ;  but  at  ^e  169th  page  of  his  present  Review,  be 
com^s  to  the  point  in  a  manly  manner. 

^  The  qliestion  is^  what  is  duty  ?  //  it  is  not  sinful  to  setid  the 
Apocrypm  toith  the  Bihk^  let  the  prejudices  qf  the  Continent  he  re- 
spected. If  it  18  in  any  mimner  siofids  let  no  man  sin  that  he  may 
helpGod.* 

We  wish  that  this  question  had  iiev^  been  lost  fiiight  of  either 
by  Mr.  Haldane  or  bv  any  other  persons  who  hav^  engaged  in 
the  controversy.  All  the  wrangling  about  the  rule  of  the  So- 
ciety, all  the  casuistry  respecting^ the  interspersed  and  the. an- 
nexed apocrypha,  all  the  perplexed  and  vibrating  resolutions 
of  the  EarUstreet  Committee  «might  have  beep  precluded^  )iad 
this  aUemative  been  fairly  met.  Our  deliberate  and. conscien- 
tious conviction,  as  avowed  from  the  firs);,  is  in  &vaur  of  the 
negative  proposition,  that  it  is  not  sinful  to  send  the. Apocrypha 
with  the  Bible ;  and  here  we  take  our.  g^tand.  Once  let  us  be 
driven  from  this,  and  we  must  give  .up  the  defence  of  il^e.Earl- 
atreet  Committee  altogether;  nor,  can  we  ^nceive  hqw  lany 
member  or  afficer  of  that  Committee  holding  the  ^ro^tive, 
that  it  is  sinful,  ca^  honourably  remain  in  connexion  with  !(;, 
after  having  been  a  party  for  ten,  or  perhaps  twenty  years,  .to 
the  commiggion  of  a  known  sin.  He  may,  indeed,  plead  past 
Ignorance,  and  ascribe  his  change  of  mind  to  a  sudden  illumi- 
nation ;  but  still,  such  a  man  cannot  be  fit  to  be  entrusted  with 
00  responsible  an  office.  He  ought  to  have  known  twenty  yjears 
ago,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  siiiful  to  give  away.  Bibles  con- 
taming  the  Apocryphal  books.  He  may  say,  1  never  liked 
giving  the  Apocjrypha  ;  but  this  reluctance,  which  every  one  of 
us  feels,  every  Protestant  Dissenter  more  especially,  and  which 
ouffht  to  give  way  only  before  the  necessity  of  the  case,*— thip 
feeling  of  reluctance  ot  dislike  obviously  rendered  it  the  more 
imperative  on  the  individual  that  he  )&hould  look  into  the  <|ues- 
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ttott,— the  more  inevitable  that  be  should  ask  himself.  Is  it  sin- 
ful, or  is  it  not  ?    Mr.  Haldane  asks : 

<  What  can  be  ejqpeoted  <^  n^ep  who,  instead  of  going  out  of  th^ 
management  of  the  Society,  have,  contrary  to  the^r  own  cqf^vicHon^f 
yielded  to  the  public  opinion  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  have  ^pertinaciously  clifng  jto  their  places  in  the  Committee  i  Is 
this  acting  like  men  of  principle  ?' 

To  this  question  w^  r^ply  s  From  mea  wito,  though  not 
feeling  their  pa$t  coaduiat  ito  beaither  sinful  or  reprehensible,  in 
giving  airay  the  Apocryf^ho,  yet  deem  it  proper  tliat  the  voice 
of  a  majority  .of  the  subscribers  to  the  Institution  should  govern 
the;ir  Aiture  proceedings,  eveiy  thing  mfif  be  expected  Uiat  b 
at  once  uprip^ht  and  conciliatory.  There  is  no  intelligible 
reason— Mr.  Haldane  gives  aoM,  nor  can  he  wiUi  all  his  inge^ 
nuitylrame  the  shadow  of  a  reason — why  such  men  should  eto 
out  of  .the  management  of  a  society ;  beca^use  it  cannot  be 
contrary  to  their  convictions,  not  to  give  the  Apocrypha ;  they 
give  up  no  one  principle,  but  simply  submit  to  a  restriction  on 
their  proceedings,  which  they  deem  unnecessary,  and  in  its  ulti<- 
^)ate  consequences  iiijui^ous.  But  the  case  is  altogether  dif»> 
ferent  with  an  indiividusLlj  if  such  there  be,  who  has  been  tor  a 
series  of  years  acting  against  his  convictions^  and  who  now 
should  profess  tardily  to  yield,  not  to  public  opinion,  but  to 
his  own  reproving  conscience.  These  would  be  the  men,  if 
they  ^sted  in  the  Earl-steeet  Committee,  we  humbly  submit, 
who  should  ^o  out,  and  by  a  public  confession  attest  the  sin* 
verity  of  !bheir  repentance. 

Will  Mr.  Halaane  beiar  with  us  if»  merely  for  argument's 
sake,  without  any  disreso^ct  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  its 
inimitable  Metrical  Psdter,  we  -pot  the  Scotch  Psdms  instead 
of  the  Apocrypha,  and  suppose  a  Committee  who  should  have 
been  in  me  habit  of  expiring  the  funds  of  the  Public  iiji 
prmting  4liat  book,  alter  solemnly  pledging  themselves  to  dia- 
s^ninate  the  Scriptures  only,  without  note  or  conunent ;  till  94 
letn^th*  their  conduct  is  called  in  question  as  at  variance  with 
their  own  rules  and  loud  pretensions,  and  some  unreasonable 
persons  denounce  the  venerable  composition  itself  as  far  from 
unobjectionable.  Upon  this,  the  (Committee,  instead  of  going 
fi^t,  yield  to  the  public  opinion,  f^nd  consent  to  omit  the  metri- 
cs rsalmS)  pertinaciously  dinging  to  their  places.  May  they 
be  lit.  .Eialdane's  men  of  principle  1  They  would  perhaps  say. 
We  have  ourselves  no  objection  to  continue  the  practice  which 
vxe  abandon  ;  we  see  no  impropriety  in  it,  but  we  think  it  pro- 
per to  yield  ftbe  point  But  wWt  n  a  niember  of  such  a^Com^ 
mltQ9  th9|ild  my^  I JW  ,«anini\€;Qd  ith^t  it  wa«  .altogether  siofnl 
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for  us  to  expend'  the  public  moi^ey  in  such  a  way;  and  to^ 
circulate  such  miserable  doggrel  as  a  translation  of  the  sublim- 
est  compositions  of  the  Inspired  Volume,  and  I  have  always 
acted  against  my  conscience  in  doing  so?  Would  he  be  the 
man  to  deserve  our  confidence? 

Every  Church  of  England  man  deems  it  lawful,  and  in  many 
cases  advisable,  to  ^ive  away  the  Bible  vi(ith  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  annexed.  If,  however,  contrary  to  his  own  con* 
victions  of  the  lawfulness  of  so  doing,  he  yields  this  point,  on 
becoming  a  member  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society* 
and,  in  a  matter  of  so  high  importance,  consents  to  be  bound, 
as  a  member  of  the  Society^  to  give  away  the  Bible  only,  with- 
out the  Prayer-Book  annexed,  he  ceases,  it  seems,  to  act  like 
a  man  of  principle  !  Unless  he  hold  it  unlawful  to  give  away 
the  Prayer-book,  he  ought  on  no  account  to  yield  the  point,  or 
to  abstain  from  so  doing, — that  is,  if  he  would  'secure  .  Mr. 
Haldane's  good  opinion,  by  a  becoming  mes^sure  of  uncompro- 
mising Christian — obstinacy. 

Mr.  Haldane  only  requires  at  present,  that  Dr.  Steinkopff 
and '  three  fourths'  of  the  Earl  street  Committee  should  be 
turned  out ; — the  reverend  Secretary,  because  somebody  has 
told  Mr.  H.,  that  he.  Dr.  S.,  said  in  1821,  that  he  would  re- 
sign, if  a  stop  was  put  to  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha,— 
the  committee-men,  because  '  their  principles,*  somebody  else 
says,  '  are  such  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  with  them 
'  whether  they  circulate  the  pure  Bible  or  the  Bible  and  Tom 
'Thumb.'  We  are  wandering  again  from  the  main  question, 
but  our  readers  will  not  think  it  wrong  if  we  advert  for  a  few 
minutes  to  so  grave  charges  as  these,  resting  on  the  threefold 
authority  of -Robert  Haldane,  Esq.  and  his  two  London  corres- 
pondents, the  Messrsi  Somebody.  • 

We  shall  not  pay  Dr.  Steinkopff  the  ill  compliment  of  sup^ 
posing  that  he  stands  in  need  of  any  defence  on  our  part,  against 
the  ungenerous  aspersions  and  haughty  sarcasms  of  his 
present  opponent.  Wherever  Dr.  Steinkopff  is  known,  the 
rude  and  supercilious  treatment  he  here  meets  with,  will  injure 
only  the  reputation  of  his  assailant.  Not  having  had  any  com- 
munication with  Dr.  Steinkopff  for  some  years,  we  oo  not 
know,  nor  should  we  care  to  inquire,  whether  he  ever  did  make 
the  declaration  which  Mr.  Haldane  says  he  is  '  informed^  that 
Dr.  S.  made  five  years  ago,  and  on  the  ground  of  which  he 
asks :  *  Why  has  he  not  resigned  now?  Why  does  he  ding  to 
'  office  V  Dr.  Steinkopff  may,  for  any  thing  we  kiiow  to  the 
<>ontrary,  have  entertained  such  an  intention  at  the  time  refer- 
red to,  and  may  subsequently^  have  been  persuaded  to  abandon 
it.    Butare.aman*s  intentions,  deliberate  or  Jhasty,  whether 
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pnvatrfy  or  publicly  intimated,  to  be  addaced  on  hearsay  five 
years  after,  as  the  groutad  of  a  calumnious  charge,  as  if  he  had 
uttered  a  falsehood  or  violated  an  engagement?  We  think 
that  Dr.  SteinkopiF,  if  be  had  suffered  himself  to  be  frightened 
from  his  post  or  to  be  bullied  into  resigning,  would  have  dis- 
covered weakness  of  character,  and  thac  he  has  done  well  to 
stand  by  his  colleagues  and  by  the  Society,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  intentiokis  or  his  wishes.  The  religious  public  will^ 
we  apprehend,  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

But  more  is  meantthan  meets  the  ear.  Both  Mr.  Haldane 
and  Dr.  Thomson  are  very  anxious  to  prove,  that  Dr.  Stein- 
topflTand  every  other  officer  of  the  Bible  Society  are  influenced 
by  the  most  sordid  and  disgraceful  motives  in  their  attachment 
to  the  Bible  Society.  The  former  begins  by  insulting  the 
Foreign  Secretary  with  all  the  purse-proud  feeling  of  a  man  of 
wealth. 

'  1  have  moreover  used  some  endeavours,  as  well  fts  Dr.  Steinkopff, 
to  circulate  the  Word  of  God,  although  /  never  received  any  pecu- 
niary aid  from  others  to  assist  me  in  my  journeys  on  the  Continent 
fbr  that  end  ;  nor  do  /  enjoy  a  salary  for  that  purpose.  I  find  no 
fault  with  Dr.  Stein kopff  because  the  expenses  of^  his  journeys  abroad 
are  defrayed ;  but  I  do  blame  bim  for  receiving  SOO^.  a  year  out  of 
those  funds  which  are  collected  by  Bible  Societies,  (a  great  propor- 
tion of  them  from  the  poor,)  to  multiply  and  disseminate  copies  of 
ihe  Bible.  That  subordinate  agents  in  a  society,  who  quit  their  other 
occupations,  and  give  up  their  time  to  its  service,  should  be  remune- 
rated and  supported,  is  equitable  and  necessary.  But  that  pastors  of 
churches,  who  continue  to  be  such,  not  being  prevented  by  the  time 
they  give  to  the  business  of  the  society  from  doing  the  duty  of  their 
office,  should  accept  of  salaries  from  a  religious  society, — more  espe- 
cially if,  as  /  dm  informed^  is  the  ease  with  Dr.  Steinkopff,  they  have 
a  competency  of  their  own  besides,  appears  very  reprehensible.  This 
mercenary  spirit  seems  to  be  creeping  into  religious  societies  more  and 
more.'    p.  117» 

Dr.  Thomson  follows  in  his  own  peculiar  style.  We  shall 
give  the  first  three  of  a  string  of  twenty  questions,  the  nature 
of  which  may  be  judged  of  from  the  sample. 

*  <  QuBS.  Mr.  Hughes ;  you  were  at  the  formation  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  at  that  period,  you  told  the  public, 
t}iat  tlie  Bible  Society  was,  *^  by  circulating  the  Bible  onli^i  to  circu- 
late jpur^  truth,  pure  religion,  pure  morality,  and  to  ofier  the  hungry 
multitude  the  finest  wheat,  without  tares  and  without  chaff.''  But 
you  have  since  lent  your  aid  as  a  Secretary  of  that  very  Society  in 
circulating  spurious  Bibles  to  an  incalculable  extent,  and  thus  in  cir- 
culating impure  religion  and  impure  morality,  and  mixing  tares  and 
c^o^with  the  fxheat  Pray,  what  do  you  receive  for  these  your 
services  ? 
'Ans.  Three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
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<Quxi^  Mr.  BrandraiD ;  you  are  well  known  to  he  favourable  to 
Apodyphal  circulation ; — ^rou  are  honesty  and  dd  not  conceal  youif 
predilections  ;-^7ou  are  bold  and  fervent^  aind  never  cease  to  advocate* 
tbe  cAiise  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders,  'the  whole  Committee  lire 
Aware  of  this,  and  sbmetimes  Wish  you  wer^  a  little  ttiore  prudent  in 
yOur  deolarationil.  Pray,  how  miich  do  you  get  for  your  being 
tmoih^r  of  the  secretaries  ? 

'  Airs.  Three  hundred  pounds  d-year. 

*  QuBs.  Dr.  8lrinkopff ;  you  are  the  atannchett  supporter  of  thtf 
Apocryphal  proceedings  that  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  meetmgs  at  Earl* 
street-;  Vou  nave  all  along  pleaded  for  giving  Bibles  on  the  Continent 
in  that  form  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  your  correspond^ 
ents  there }  and  Afice  tbe  famous  resolution  of  November  21,  which 
was  professed  by  your  Committee,  and  believed  by  your  too  partial 
friends,  to  be  An  Anti«Apocrvphal  resolution,  you  have  published  a 
pamphlet,  one  great  object  or  which  is  to  argue  the  necessity  of  still 
circulating  the  Apocrypha,  and  to  press  upon  us  the  Christian  duty 
of  doing  so  as  heretofore !  You  are  stiU  another  of  the  secretaries ; 
and  how  much  do  you  receive  for  your  officbd  work  i 

*An8.  Three  hundred  pounds  a^year.* 

To  etposfe  the  baseness  of  this  tlalignant  attack;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remind  our  readers,  that, /or  eighteen  years,  the 
three  secretaries  of  the  Britisb  and  Foreign  Bible  Sooiety 
eLcieagrattdtously^  To  charge  such  men  with  being  '  mercenarv,' 
is  an  act  of  such  scaadalous  injustiee^  that  we  confess  all  the 
resipect  we  have  hitherto  felt  for  Mr.  Haldaue  is  shaken  by  \ikk 
mean  and  tiiwortby  conduct.  He  must  know,  thait  fais  sl^ate-^ 
ment  is  altogHber  a  di8inKdii<6oUs  one,  to  uBe  th6  mildest 
language,  tie  knoT^s  that  the  time  isvbich  the  S^bretaries  give 
to  Vde  business  of  Ihe  society,  does  preirent  then!  from  occupying 
any  stations  that  would  involve  constant  pastotcd  labour ;  that 
it  n6t  only  necessitates  their  residence  near  LoadoUji  and  de- 
bars  them  from  accepting  toy  otfer.  however  eligible,  that 
would  remove  them  from  the  spnere  of  their  labours,^ — but  that 
it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  claims  of  either  a  large 
fiarish  or  a  large  congregation.  He  knows,  therefore,  that 
they  are  not  less  entitled  than  the  '  subordinate  agents'  to  be 
equitably  remunerated.  He  knows,  that  the  reverse  of  tbe 
n^ereenary  spirit  which  be  imputes  to  them,  is  the  true  cImu- 
racter  of  the  men  he  maligns; — that  two  of  the  three  Secretaries 
served  the  Souciety  without  fee  or  reward  for  eighteen  years ; 
and  tbUt  the  late  Mr.  Owen  ^aorrfioed  sot  only  his  time  and  bis 
best  energies,  but  his  health  and  life  to  the  servieow  tie  might 
have  known,  that  both  Mr.  Hughes  and  Dr.  Steinkopff  lohg 
hesitated  to  accept  of  the  proffered  salaiy;    atid  that  the 

Sound  oh  which  it  was  resolved  to  annex  a  remuneration .  to 
e  Vacant  office  was,  ^hat  its  duties  were  incompatible  vvith 
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any  i^c^pcal  change  of  a  considerable  kind*'  To  hate  madeoQe  6t 
the  seceetaTysbipg  &tipeQ,diaiy,  whUethe  others  continued  hono*^ 
vary,  would  hfave  been  in  ev^ry  poinjb  of  view  inyidious  ;  and 
on  this  account^  it  was  resolved  to  apoex^  no  excessive,  but  an 
tonour^ble  an4  equitable  remuneration  to  tlie  three.  All  thia 
is  ma^ter^  not  of  gossip  or  hearsay,  bu(  of  notorious  fact. 
The  boast,  coping  firom  a  m^  qf  Qpi)i}ence,  that  he  never  re- 
ei^i^Qd  apy  p^.Quniary  aid  to  assist  him  in  hi^  jpumeys,  placed 
iink  Q09%paris9Ja  wUh  the  gijatuitxHia  lab^ufs  qf  ^hteen  y«ar» 
9A  the  part  of  eitheir  Mr.  IJajgh^  oar  hk  coUeagiue,  becomaar 
worse  tpan  ridiculous :  it  is  bea^desa  and  contemptible.  Ther 
most  mali^ant  enemy  of  the:  BiUe  Society,  let  him  have, 
been  Papist  or  infidel,  never  brought  a  viler  charge  against 
the  Institution,  than  that  of  mercenary  motives  as  applied  to 
individuals  who  have  been  froip  the  firpit  identified  with  either 
tl^e  fouudation  or  the  prominen;t  jpt^Qagement  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  Haldane's  conduct  can  be  considered  only  in  the  light  of  ai 
deliberOfte  attempt  to  injure  the  private  reputation  of  men 
whose  disinterestedness  has  been  less  ostentatiously  displayed 
than  his  own,  and,  through  them,  the  cause  of  the  Bible 
Society. 

Whs^t,  it  might  be  asked,  has  this  to  do  with  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Apocrypha? ,  Did  either  the  Secretai^iea  or  tlie 
^bqrdiaate  agents  *  get*  a[ny  thing  by  concilrrin^  in  its  circu- 
htion?  Did  their  seuaries  hinge  upon  the  point  which  has* 
excited  so  much  controversy  ?  jlad  <hey  any  private  inttsvest 
<^t  stake  ?  No,  and  for  upwards  qf  thr^  years  they  have  re- 
ceived their  salaries  without  rebuke  or  protest  on  the  part  of- 
Itf  r.  Haldane  and  his  friends ;  and  $0  they  might  have  done  to. 
the  end  of  their  djays,  had  not  bis  vindictive  spleen  been  ex- 
cited by  their  non-compliance  with  his  extrava^nt  requisitions. 
And  now,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Mr.  Hughes's  secretary^, 
ship  and  that  of  his  foreign  colleague,  t&e  ^  discovery  is  made,' 
that  they  are  mean,  mercenary  ix^en,  who  would  not  'shut 
'  the  doors  or  kindle  a  fire  on  the  sdtar  for  nought ;'  that  all 
their  pretended  zeal  has  been  hollow,  and  their  labours  a  farce ; 
that  they  are  paid  from  the  heart-wrupg  contributions  of  the 
poor,  for  *  reclining  on  ottomans  in  Earl-street,  reading  the 
*  newspaper,  and  tflcing  snuff!*' 

But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  in  almost  every  charge 
which  either  Mr.  Haldane  or  Dr.  Thomson  has  brought  for- 
ward against  the  Institution,. they  hftveL>heen'  antiQip^.ted  by 
soBie  unicyisguised  enemy  »(^  the  Bible  canse,  and  more, 
etfpecidlly  by  the  Reir.  H.  H.  Norris  and  MnSpry.  Il  will  be> 
in  the  reeollectictt  erf  our  readers^^lhat  the  expense  of  corn 
ducting  tiie 'Eftd^stn^el  Instilutren  was  more  espe^Il^made 
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the  ground  of  the  -churge  of  •  dishonesty/  *  ftteach  of  failb»* 
'  extortioo,'  &c.,  in  a  memorable  Letter  addressed  to  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  which  was  answered  by  the  Rev.  Mr i  Scholefield.* 
Mr.  Norris  asserted,  that  the  management  expenditure  of  the 
Bible  Society  in  one  year,  compared  with  that  of  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,  was  '  considerably  above  three  to  one^ 

*  created  chiefly  by  the  heavy  charge  incurred  by  the  pot^ 
*'  tentoue  system  of  domestic  and  foreign  t^tatim*  ThefiietB' 
opposed  to  this  assertion  were :  l.That  the  whole  expense  of 
visiting  Auxiliary  Societies  within  the  year  was  £719,  while 
the  contributions  raised  within  the  same  period  amounted  to 
£53,314,  the  expenses  being  something:  more  than  1}  per  ceiit.' 
upon  the  whole.  2.  That,  deducting  the  expenses  of  thede* 
pository  and  the  extra  charges  attendant  on  the  Society's 
foreign  operations,  the  management  expenditure  wab  not  above 
double  that  of  the  Bartlett*8  Building's  Society,  its  income 
being  also  nearly  double. 

But  Dr.  Thomson  goes  beyond  Mr.  Norris,  charging  the 
Ck>mmittee  with  expending  ^000  a  year  in  salaries,  *  gra-' 
'  tuities,  finefundtmre,  &o*  &c.4u^  &c.  >all  {(n*  coweAng  the 
'  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  into  the  Britirfi  tmd 
'  Forei^  Bible  and  Apocrypha  Society,  and  upholding  the 
'  mere  namework*  of  the  Institution.  We  know  not  on  what 
document  he  founds  this  flJse  allegation ;  but  we  presume  that 
the  Cash  account  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1825,  must 
be  what  he  refers  to.  In  that  year,  the  Society*s  net  pay- 
ments, independently  of  the  purchase  of  exchequer  bills,  8cc., 
was  £94,044 ;  the  receipts  were  £03,285.  On  the  payment  side, 
the  cost  and  charges  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  printed  or 
purchased,  and  the  sums  voted  to  Foreign  Bible  Societies, 
the  Bishop  at  Calcutta,  and  the  Serampore  Missionaries, 
amounted  to  £86,824 ;  the  salaries  of  the  secretaries  and 
foreign  agents  amounted  to  £3052  ;t  and  the  expenses  of  the- 
depository,  insurance,  reps^rs,  poundage  in  collecting,  and 
general  disbursements  were  £4168.    About  one  fourth  of  the 

*  See  Eelec  Rev.  Jan.  182S. 

f  To  thjs»  Dr.  Thomson  may  contend,  should  be  added  jff510 
paid  to  the  Rev.  Leauder  Van  Ess  and  Professor  Kiefier  for  their 
Bihllcal  lahaurs,  which  is  included  in  the  above  sum  of  £B6fiU,  as 
prof»er1y  belongiiig  to  the  *  cost  and  charge  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 

*  printed  and  pyrchased  on  the  Continent,'  ftc.  But  the  sum  voted 
to  the  Serampore  Translators  stands  on  the  same  fiM>ting*  The 
addkion  of  tbese  two  <  salaries'  would  not  affect,  our  statement,  as  it 
would  leave  the  hom&  giam^gemosit  expenditure  ^it  stands,  and  th« 
^ta)  es{>enditure  would  itill  pe.only. »  uifle  i|]^||ve,7|per.ce|it^ 
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iatteritem  (J97^  arose  from  travelling  expenses  in  forming, 
aiditg^  and  visitiDg  Anxiliary  Societies  in  England,  Scotland, 
tnd  Wales  ;  tbd  eoatributions  from  whida,  within  the  year, 
amoimted  to  £37,476,  bein^  mn  expense  incurred  of  about  2| 
percent.;  a-  sort •  of  poundage  which  will  not  be  thought  a 
serious  .  or  unnecessary  drawback.  The  total  expenses  of 
manafs^ementy  including  £44^)  repairs,  and  <£544  insurance  from 
sea  risk  and  fire,  was  £7220,  or,  deducting  the  above  two 
items,  which*,  properl^r  form  no  part  of  the  management  ex- 
penditope,  £6388,  on  a  net  expenditure  of  £86^824^  being 
Mffitiderably  less  than  7|  per  cent  on  the  whole.  Of  tbis 
£S983,  npwards  of  a  £10(>()  was  paid  to  foreign  agents ;  the 
traveliing  expenses  form  nearly  another  £1000;  so  that  the 
JKome  management  e:? penditore,  exclusive  of  the  tmvelling 
expenses,  come  witlun  five  per  cent,  on  the  net  payments. 
When  it  is  considered  that  this  includes  the  whole  annual 
expense  of  the  Depository,  containing  a  stock  which,  we 
believe>  has  at  times  amounted  to  £80,000,  we  think  that  the^ 
Pabiic  will  not  be  disposed  to'  consider  this  management' 
charge  as  very  extravagant.    As  to  the  charges  for  ^fintfurhi" 

*  hire,  domestic  expenses/ grataities,'  8cc.,  our  readers  need  not 
be  toM  that  diey  exist  only  in  Dr.  Thomson's  pages,^--that 
the^  are  apocryphal  additions ;  and  we  hare  siirfficiently  shewn 
honir  mnch  credit  is  dae  to  his  round' assertion,  tfiat  tbetbtar 
expenses  amount  annually  to  £8000,  'when,  including 'fbr^ign 
agencies,  they  have  not  exceeded  three  fourths  of  that  snth'oii 
80  large  an' expenditure.    We  shall  hav^e  no  objection  to  see 
the  management  expenditure  reduced,  provided  ^tbat' it  beilot' 
the  result  of  what  JMr.  Haldane  and  Dr.  Thomson  are  so 
anxious  to  see  consummated,  namely;  such  a  tontraotion  of 
the  sphere  of  its  foreign  operations   as  shall  supersede  the 
necessity  of  either  a  foreign  secretary  or  any  Continental' 
agents.  '  k         .  . 

As  to  the  question  of  salaries,  however,  thiese  two  gentle- 
men are  not  of  the  same  opinion.  Mr.  Haldane  admits  it  to ' 
be  quite  equitable  and  necessary,  that  '  subordinate  agents 
'  should  be  remunerated  and  supported ;'  he  only  objects  to 
the  salaries  of  the  reverend  Secretaries  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  pluralists.    D|r.  Thomson,  on  the  contrary,  says :  '  We 

*  do  not  say  that  their  salaries  are  too  large,  consideriTig  the  ' 

*  nature    of  their  functions  and   the  responsibility  of  their 

*  situation,  though  we  are  far  from  thinking  them  too  small/ 
NoWif  they  aire  neither  too  large  nor  too   small,  we   should 
imagine  that  they  must  be  pretty  near  an  equitable  medium./' 
I^r  Thomson  only  wonders  that  London  should  not  nfTonl' 
three  idle  men  who  Wdiild  undertake  the  ofGce  for  nothing. 
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And  certaidly  tf  th/e  $tt|Mt«fie^  lifd  o^ing  Iv^  4it  bui  to 
r^pline  on  ottomans,  read  tbo  wwmm^VM  aiidrt»ke  snuff,  tb&is 
ulaoes  might  e^i^ly  be  sufq^U^^*    Butr  iCMmtiouMi  t)it  leirerewi 

<  ft  will  sdHTcefjr  be  believed  by  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
accuttomed  to  hear  nothing  boC  unqualified  praises  of  the  Bri&h 
and  ForaiBD  Bible  Society,  thaty  with  die  excaption  of  Mr.  Tfaornlon, 
banker,  wlio  nets  as  Treasntoer,  all  the  offioertr  tfefoughout  itt  widn 
establirfiment  have  laige  renumeraliona.  With  that  aofitaqr  azBOH 
tioD,  thete  is  not  a  labour  of  lov«l  in  any  oiie  of  its  depactniantal  m 
object  is  characterised  by  the  purest  and  ^ost  diyine  b^na^olenae^ 
Mr.  Conder  calls  it  '*  the  noblest  instiiution  wbioti  God  haa  ever  bcten 
pleased  to  raise,  up  and  to  honour."  Men  of  every  rank  and  cha<i 
racter  and  condition  have  united  in  extolling  it  as  worthy  of  universal 
support,  and  calling  for  the  most  disinterested  sacrifices ;  and  yet, 
none  of  its  servihits,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  wfll  work  with- 
out genteel  wages ! !  ? 

Whether  the  vice-presidents  of  a  Society  are,  9r  are  not»  itn 
'  officers/  and  the  committoe  its  '  servants/   we  ^ave  cm 
readers  to  detonnine*    From  the.languiwe  of  the  Tbiird  £din« 
burgh  Statement,  we  should  be  led  to,  infer  that  the  lattmr  weie- 
not  only  servants,  but  ntere  hirelings,  or  at  leaat  stipendiariea  ;, 
for  the  Writer  talks  of  '  dismissing*  tbem  '  from  the  service  oft 
^  the  Society*'    It  is  only^  however,  by  denying  that  the  V^ 
Presidents,  Librarian,  and  Conunittee  are  either  officers  cht, 
servants,  that  Dr.  Thomson  oan  eaoape  from  the  disgp^^e  of 
bavins  printed  a  gross  falsehood.    Nor  vvill  this  diatinQtkwi 
avail  Sim  mupb.    All  the  force  of  his  sarcasm  tarns  upon  the- 
supposition  that,  from  tbe  highest  to  the  low^^  ^  who  ara 
engaged  in  ^  working'  on  behalf  of  tbe  Society  have  geateel 
wi^es  for  it.    That  the  Consmittee  are  working  men» — that 
Ijieir  labours  are  not  small,*— diat  a  very  considmble  portion, 
of  the  business  of  the  Society  must  of  necessity  be  oononcted  • 
by  their  gratuitous  labour^,  no  <me  who  knows  any  thipff  ab^ut 
the  Society  can  require  to  be  informed.    We  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  else  than  a  '  labour  of  love'  Aeirs  has  bi^en. 
Besides  the  Earl-atreet   Committee,  man^  clergvmen   and 
others  have  laboured  unweariedly  in  the  service  of  the  Society, 
-^ave'^  undertaken    distant  journeys  in  the  ^cause,  or  bare 
assisted  its  secretaries  at  home,  wiuiout  the  slightest  renuipe-  • 
ration.    What  has  their  labour  been  but  a  labour  of  love? 
Dr.  Thomson,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  speak  of  the  Earl-  • 
street  Committee  here,  but  of  the  Bible  Society  at  lajq^e,  as  if 
the  Auxiliary  Societies  throughout  the  kinffdom  were  not  wholly 
conducted  by  patuitous  offi^r8;-7-eimept  uat  it  is  not  our  coBf- 
cem  to  answer  ibr  the  Edinbuigh  Cofnmittee*    What  dien  U  it 
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llM  the  (jiiblie  are  expected  '  sicareely  to  believe  f  It  is  thiif  » 
->-that  the  Briti«h  and  Foreign  Bible  Societjr  ein[ddys  a  tiuio- 
b«r  of  individvids  in  the  ea|>acttiea  of  assistant  secretaries^ 
aoeountants^  clerks^  dejHmtar^^  warehousemen,  aad  porters^ 
who  are  all  remunerated  for  their  labour^  which,  Mr.  Ualdane 
says,  IS  equitable  and  necessary ;— and  further,  that  the  three 
Seoretaries,  two  of  them  after  having  given  their  gratnitoua 
service  for  eighteen  yea»,-^have^  m  the  past  three  years, 
been  receiving  a  salary  which^  Dr.  Thotnsoii  admits^  is  neither 
too  large  nor  too  small ; — the  puUic,  it  seems,  will  scarcely 
believ>e  all  this,  although  these  sums  have  regularlv  appeared 
iki  the  Cash  account  of  every  Report^  and  no  subscriber,  there- 
fore, ccm  be  unaware  of  the  fact !  The  public  will  have  more 
occasion  to  be  surprised  that  Dr.  Thomson  should  now.bring 
this  forward  as  an  origincd  discoverjr.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
astonishment  of  a  child  on  being  first  informed  that  the  minis- 
ter wus  paid  for  preaching,  Wbi^  he  had  innocently  supposed 
to  be  a  '  iabotir  of  love.*  And  is  the  clerk  paid  too?  And  the 
pewH>pener?    Whjr,  then  they  all  have  wages ! 

The  '  noblest  of  institbtions'  must  be  allowed.  We  conceive, 
to  occupy,  in  this  respect,  the  same  elevation  that  it  did ;  but  a 
more  serious  charge  is. behind.  The  tluree  Secretaries  mig^t 
be  meremercenaTies  aad  hirelin^i  and  yet,  the  Motives  and 
princtples  of  the  Committee  be  irreproveable*  But  ihe  primer 
pies  M  three  fourth  of  them^  we  are  told^ '  are  Such,  that  it  id 
'  a  matter  of  indifference  with  them,  Whedier  they  circulaite  the 
'  Bible  or  the  Bible  aiid  Tom  Thumb/  Of  course  We  are  to 
understand  Mr.Haldane  as  meaning  to  tiffirm  his  belief,  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  bind  them  up  together  and  to  give  away  the 
Holy  Scriptm^s  printed  in  the  same  volume  with  Tom  Thumb* 
One  of  them  is  stated  to  have  $aid  8(u  Why  the  individual^ 
name  is  concealed,  we  cannot  imaginci  unless  Mr.  Haldane  too 
is  afhiid  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Surely  no  misplaced  ten- 
derness towards  the  culprit  can  have  led  him,  by  ^concealing' 
the  nanke,  to  render  twenty-three  gentlemen  obnoxious  to  the 
suspicion  of  being  the  offender.  But,  indeed,  if  the  principles 
oi  three  fourths  of  the  Coamuttee  are  tbe  same,  the  spokes- 
mto^vrould  Seem  <Mily  to  be  the  more  frank  and  honest  man  of 
his  party.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  Mr%  Hahhme,  giving^  ear 
to  Buiish  ^ily  fillsehoods,  should  deem  ii  high  thne  that  these 
iften  df  no  principle  should  'go  out.*  We  must  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting,  however,  trat  a  man  Who  prints  a  calumny 
on  t|ie  faith  <?  a  hearsay  of  this  kind,  would  not,  in  any  libel 
cause,  be  distii^uished  from  the  inventor  of  Uie  slander.  If' 
Mr.  Haldane  had  said,  that,  according  to  hi$  own  view  of  the 
principle  on  which  the  ekrculation  of  the  Apocrypha  is  defend 
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ed,  it  would  leave  persons  at  fiberty  to  eiroulaie  the  Bible 
ieind  Tom  Ttmrnb, — -tie  woald  have  shewn  that  he  mieundertitood 
their  principle,  but  still,  be  would  have  had  a  right  to  express 
such  an  opinion.  This,  howevet,  he  has  not  done,  but  has  im- 
puted to  three-fourths  of  the  Earl-street  Committee,  a  sentiment^^ 
which  th^y  would  indignantly  disclaim,  which  it  is  impossible 
tiiat  they  should  hold,  and  which  Mr.  Haldane  has  ascribed  to 
them,  not  only  without  proof,  but  without  having  before  his 
eyes  the  ninth  commandment. 

*  Perhaps  it  may  be  deemed  the  best  excuse  that  can  be  offered 
in  this  gentleman's  behalf,  that  he  has  unfortunately  taken  up 
the  idea,  that  the  Bible  Society  itself  is  a  Very  unwise  and  ill 
constituted  institution, '  its  Secretaries  men  of  suspicious  cha- 
racter, and  its  Committee  very  unprincipled  men.  Had  Mr. 
Haldane's  opinion  been  distinctly  Known  from  the  first,  we 
ima^ne  that  it  would  have  given  a  somewhat  different  comn 
piexion  to  the  dispute  with  the  Edinburgh  Committee.  With 
regard  to  the  majority  of  those  who  have  joined  in  the  No 
Apocrypha  cry,  we  believe  them  to  have  been  actuated  by  no 
latent  nostility  to  tlie  Society,  but  by  a  jealousy  which  we 
'  camiot  but  respect,  while  we  regard  it  as  ill  informed,  respect-^ 
in?  the  purity  of  the  Sacred  •  Canon.  But  let  our  readers^ 
kidge  for  themselves  whether,  putting  the  Apocrypha  apart, 
Mr.  Robert  Haldane  can  be  considered  as  a  friend  of  the 
Cause.  The  following  is  a  brief  cataldgue  of  his  objections  to 
the  Institution  and  its  Directors. 

'  1.  He  objects  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  Society,  as 
resulting  from '  an  error,'  and  therefore,  naturally  enough,  he 
would  wish  to  see  it  dissolved.  He  quarrels  with  that  which 
has  hitherto  been  deemed  one  of  its  most  admirable  features, 
its  unity  and  comprehensiveness. 

«  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  an  error  to  erect  one  Society  as  the 
only  medium  of  the  operations  of  all  the  Christians  m  Britain  for  this 
purpose.  The  idea  so  prevalent,  that  whatever  has  for  its  object  the 
diffusion  of  Divine  truth  throughout  the  worl4,  Will  be  conducted  to 
Ae  best  advantage  by  a  single  great  Society,  does  not  appear  to  be 
^1  ibunded;..«...€ertafti  advantages  have  undoubtedly  attended  the 
|(ian,  and,  were  human  nature  perfect,  itr*  might  be  in  aJ!  respects  the 
JMSr  joBt.ss,  if  angds  were  ottrmlers,  the  most  despotic  power  would 
best  attain  the  ends  of  dvil  govemtieat.  But,  if  certain  advantages 
haw  attended  this  arrangement,  it  has  also  been  aceompanied  imh 
moAt  serious  disadvantages.'    p.  2^. 

'In' this  objection,  Mr.  Haldane  has  the  merit'  of  rfngularfty. 
The  early  opponents  of  the  Bibl6  Society  alleged/that  o?ie  society 
*i^k  enough,  and  that  tfaerefbrethe  hew  institution  was  rendered 
sa^Mtibfisby  the  BartteU's  Bui^ihgs- Society.    Mr.  Haldaiie 
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deprecates  the  British  and  Forei^  BiUe  Society  as  a '  mono- 
'  poly ;'  forgetting,  or  wishing  his  readers  to  forget^  that  thi^ 
most  formidable  objection  it  has  tiad  to  encounter,  is  that  of 
rivalry.  If  it  was  an  error, '  to  ere^st  one  society  of  this  kind^' 
instead  of  two  or  three,  or  two  or  three  dozen,  tne  fault  surely 
cannot  lie  at  their  door  who  founded  this  one,  but  at  theim 
who  did  not  erect  otheiis.  How  then  came  Mr.  Haldane  to  re» 
main  so  long  quiescent  without  taking  any  steps  to  expose  or 
to  remedy  Sie  error?  The  Bible, Society,  however,  is  not  the 
sole  depository  of  Bibles  to  be  issued  to  foreign  countries,  nor 
is  it  rightly  described  as  a  single  grejat  society.  It  is  only  the 
parent  or  sister  of  an  assemma^  of  societies,  domestic  and 
forei^,  with  which  it  is  at  once  in  combination  and  competi- 
tion ;  and  every  advantage  of  check  and  stimulus  is  ohteined  by 
•this  means,  that  could  be  realized  by  half«a^ozen  hostile  and 
jarring  establishments.  In  fact,  the  Hibernian  Bible  Soeie^ 
is  not  an  auxiliary,  but  a  distinct  Society  ;  and  tha  Edinbui^ 
Bible  Society  has  acted  not  less  independently  of  the.  Parent 
Institution.  Of  the  benefit  arising  from  this  separate  operation, 
we  profess  ourselves  to  be  ienocant*  This,  however,  is  quite 
clea^,  that  the  constitution  of  a  society  uniting  in  its  manage* 
mexiX,  members  of  different  communions,  secures  all  the  ad  van* 
iages  that  Mr.  Haldane  would  propose  by  his  plan  of  sectarian 
sobdivisicm.  But,  whether  he  is  aware  of  it  or  not,  it  is  cle«r 
that  the  catholic  spirit  of.  the  Society  is  the  real  object  of  his 
repugnance.  Union  is,  with  him,  compromise.  He  never  has 
acted  long  together  with  persons  differing  in  religious  opimon 
from  himselC  and  his  new  alliance  with  Dr.  Thomson  will  be 
as  short-lived  as  it  is  portentous*  He  tries  to  find  reasons  fof 
his  antipathy  to  an  Institution  which  has  done  more,  perhaps, 
to  unite  all  the  friends  of  religion  in  one  great  cause,  than  any 
society  that  ever  existed, — to  justify  to  his  own  conscience  and 
to  the  world  his  being  found  in  the  ranks  of  its  enemies ;  but 
those  reasons  are  mere  after-thoughts  which  betray  by  their 
weakness  the  badness  of  his  cause.  He  knows  not,  we  sin* 
cerely  believe,  what  spirit  he  is  of. 

2.  It  is  not  merely  with  the  Society  as  being  one,-^'  a  sin^ 
'  ipreat  Society,'  a  glorious  monopoly,  that  he  is  offended,  Imt 
with  its  admitting  of  the  co-operation  of  persons  of  diffenenl 
communions  in  circulating  ^e  Scriptures.  Were  tbene  ten 
Bible  Societies  woriring  together  in  full  operation  and  counteir- 
operation,  this  would  not  mitigate  the  evil  in  bis  view,  wete 
the  Bibles  ^  delivered  to  the  people'  by  !  un(]ualitied  persons/ 
On  this  ground  he  avowedly  iiests  Us  aweeping  coodemnatien' 
of  the  wnole  foreign,  proceedings  of  the  Society  from  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  until  now*    The  exclusion  of  the  Apocry-* 
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plut  woidd  not  ia  the  i&g^teil  degree  effect  Ais  his  laatn  fAt" 
jection  against  tlie  Society.  H^ne,  as  we  liaTe  sbetrn  m  a 
former  article^  be  but  adapts  and  Teiterates  ibe  stale  objection 
of  <2ie  Papists^  and  of  the  Protestant  Bi^^cburchman, 
i^gainst  giving  Ae  Seriptnres  to  tbe  people  tbrougb  unautbo- 
ijaed  bands.  Mr.  Halnne  would  not  let  an  Arian  sit  on  a 
^xumnittee  of  the  Bibie  Bometyv  or  sufii»r  tbe  Bible  to  ceach  tbe 
community  throi^h  so  poUaited  a  nediiim.  Mr.  Sikes  makes 
•the  same  objection  to  its  pasttog  through  the  band^  of  CalH- 
nists  or  Quakers.  The  CMseh  of  &eme  forbids  its  memb^s 
to  receive  the  holy  Scriptures  at  the  hand  of  aay  Protestant. 
Thus,  in  different  ways,  a  misguided  or  pretended  reverence  fior 
the  word  of  Giod  is  made  ike  plea  Cor  closing  tbe  channels  of 
distribution.  We  are  far  froas  wishing  to  4»as8  Mr.  HaTdane 
with  the  jnen  whose  argaments  and  dmost  language  on  tlua 
point  he  has  boroowed.  His  principle,  bc^ireaer,  dioi^  in  bis 
bitnds  it  assumes  a  move  epecious  ^ise,  is  the  same  as  theirs ; 
namely,  that  the  Bible  {^iven  bv  a  Dissenter  wiU  indnce  schism, 
by  a  Piotestanl^  will  promote  heresy,  b?  a  Socinian,  will  teach 
Sdcinianism^  that  it  becomes  vitiated  by  the  aaedium  thfousb 
wfaich  it  passes,  a  myateniNM  influence  following  it  from  tb»' 
hand  «f  the  donor  to  the  mM  of  the  reeipient.  Hence,  tiie 
danger  and  criminaility  of  co-cperating  in  tbe  distribution  -of 
the  wordiO^  God,  with  any  persons  wiiose  eentim^nts  we  judge 
heretical  or  schismatic.  Such  sentiments-  as  these,  when  mt 
urged  by  Ote  early  adviersanes  of  die  Bible  Society,  were  ccoi^ 
si&ed  as  alike  iat^erant  and  ^re^umptnovs.  Intolerant,  for 
tbey  go  to  the  extent  of  evectin^  every  similar  association 
into  a  tribunal  of  cbaractet,  institetmg  a  religions  test  as  a  qua* 
lificaition  far  Ae  lowest  act  of  CSbristian  charity,  and  renderingr 
all  extensive  ooi-operatioii  impiHuaifaile.  Presumptuous,  for  it  is* 
implied  that  the  Bible  req.uives  a  safeguard ;  that  at  is  not  ta 
be  trusted  to  epeak  for  itself,  but  must  be 'Subjected,  like  g6od» 
imported  &om  a  suspicious  quarter,  to  a  sort  of  quarantine* 
Dr«  Wordsworth  objected  to  the  novel  union  and  combination 
of  churchmen  and  dissenters.  He  would  cordiidly  allow  of 
such,  a  co-operation  for  the  ordinGury  duties  and  ohaiities  of  Ufe^ 
but  would  not  adant  it  in  any  veligieus  ^^oncevhs.  Tbe  ianswer 
made  to  his  objection  was  this.  >'  The  question  is  simply, 
'  whether  the  application  of  tliis  rule  should  include  the  oircu** 
'  lation  of  the  Scriptures  amon^tdie  ordinate  duties  and  chari- 

*  ties  of  life,  or  among  such  of  its  cMoems  as  are  stQetly  reli- 
gious.   We  think  this  question  is  nns^ered  by  decking,. 

'  .whether la.oo-operation  for  this  puipoee  invdNres  waty  ccmpro^^ 

*  nuee  of  principle.    The  Kmitation  of  a  ri4^  is  to  be  aeder- 
'  t|dne4  by  the  reason  of  ibe  rule.    Ghuvcbmen  aftd  Bissrater^ 
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'  may  aiid  should  oo^l^emle  withont  ra^renpe  io  thek  die-^ 
'  a^eement  in  rdUgious  OpimoRB,  .80  far  as  tli68e  opinionft^  are 
'  not  concerned.  Religtons  parties  disagree  ia  their  explaoia*^ 
'  tioQ^  of  the  Bibl0  :  they  c$sm)i  ca-openile  here,  mthoat^k^ 
' sention  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  sacrince. of  principle  on  the 
'other;  here  they  ^ould  not  eooymttte*  fhey  agree  upon 
'  the  doty  of  ciroulatiliig  tiie  £ible :  here  there  is  no  room  for 
'  dispute  or  compromise :  -here  tiiey  «hould  coHopesate*  ^^ 

The  differences  hetw^e^ei  'Ghurehmen  And  Dissenters  are  oon«- 
fessedly  &r  less  essential  than  those  which  distinguish  tim- 
evangelical  denominations  of  .the  Protestant  Church  from  the 
Romanists  or  the  Neologists  of  the  Continent,  fiut^if  ce*operation 
in  cireulatiog  the  word  of  God  involve  a  sacrifice  of  principle 
in  the  ope  caae,  it  involves  it  in, the  other :  ,the<>nly  difference 
wou^  tie  in  the  degree,  the  more  or  tiie  less  tiiat  is  compro* 
imaed.  T'he  smalleat  sasrenderof  principle,  iiowef^r,  tiie  least 
departure  from  integrity,  wiU  be  viewed  by  the  Christian  as  neit 
less  indefensible  tmui  the  commission  of  the  grossest  dettn* 
Quency.  If  ,to  co-operate  with  a  Socinian  in  circulatii^  the 
ocripturies  be  a  sin,  i)r.  Wocdsworth  was  p^ectly  ri^t  in  re-- 
fusing to  CQ-operate  with  a  Dissenter:  ne  would»  with  bis 
views,  have  incurred  criminality  by  the  compromise.  If  it  be 
wroi^g,tp  jco^aperatewith  a  Pap^t,  for  tbe  Jbke  object^  it  n^ist 
be  wrong  fqr  the  Spiscop^ilian  to  opaksiee  with  the  Quaker,  )the 
Presby^iman  with  the.  Satidemamian,  the  CaLvinist  w^  the 
Weskyan.  And  if  they  nmst  not  umte  in  this  ^eatcfaari^, 
the  distribution  of  the  oommon  '<fliarter  of  salvatton,  the4aws 
of  Heaven  and  the  offers  and  promises  of  Divine  mercy,  nettiusrr 
can  they,  it  seems  to  us,  consistently  or  safefly  unite  in  any 
other  schemes  of  charity  or  lietievolence,. — ^in  the  erection  of 
schools  or  hospitalsi  or  in  the  work  of  legislation.  But  waiv- 
ing this  ;  the  .present  question  is  not,  whether  Dr.  Wordsworth 
and  Mr«  fHaldape  are  right  .or  wrong,  but  whether  the  principle 
on  which  the  Bibl^  Society  .was  toimded, 'and  on  which  k» 
practice  has  uniformly  be^  defended,  be«Oit  as  we  have  stated^ 
Of  ithis  fi3K^t,.an^jpenlon  juay  salii^  himself  by  a>refeienoe  to 
the'pampblets  which  appeared* on  the  subjeot.  Suoh^beiiig  the 
case,  with  whatfftumess  -or  deoenoycan  a  gentleman  comis 'for- 
ward ftt  the  end  ijf  three  andtWehty  years,  to  arraign  the  Society 
for  a  line  of  conduct  'Which  it  has  pursued  *oi»  the  first,  in 
strict  accordance  with  its  known  principles?  If  Mr.  Haldane 
disapproved  of  the  Society,  he  was  at  liberty  peaceably  to 
withdraw.;,  but*his. present  attack  pponDr.  Steinkopff,  as  if  he 
and  XJfr.PinVerton,  more  especisdly,  had  been  clandestinely 

■  ■■  II    ■■  ■■■pi  I  I        I  .       ^    I  I     J  I  m       ..1^  ;    '      '     '  ■    I    i*     ■    "1    niii         I    ■ 
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and  timobecaa^4iBllifig  ikeiMtlires  wiA  all  tlte  iitfidkb  offter 
Goniinent*. (is  so  flagmnt  a  fsiece  of  mistdfypestotiGitiaii,  «o  fro)i9 
a  penrersion  of  truths  and  so  cruel  a  defamation,  that  it  ia  grie- 
vous to  think  any  good  man  should  be  in  this  insttmce  the  ac- 
cuser of  his  brethren. 

The  ApocrypI^  seizes  very  Well  for  a  watcbword,^ — a  topic' 
to. fall  back  apon^  bat  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Haldane's-pam- 
phlet  is  occupied  vrith  otlier  matter, — with  attacking  ihe  Bible 
»ociety*s  versions,  criticising  their  reports,  and  defaming  tl^ir 
agenis  and  correspondents.  =  When  the  distribution  of  the 
Apocrypha  is  referred  to»  it  is  to  supply  fresh  scope  for  inVec^ 
tive.    Thus,  at  page  168. 

•  <  The  question  8t91  returns— 'Is  it  lawful  to  send  the  Apoaypha 
with  die  Bible  ?  This  question  Dr.  Steiukopff  is  Careful  not  to 
discuss.  'But  if  this  is  not  lawfid,  then  it  cannot  be  a  pruclent  and 
kaac»Bt  means  of  conciliation,  but  cunningi  deodtfulf  and  htavitk 
|x^alagement•*  > 

-  Take  that,  Dr;  Steinkopff  l—But  what  has  the  Apocrypha  to 
do  with  ihe  foUbwihg  passage,  which  our  reader^  may  possibly 
8U)6pect  to  fajBive  been  copied  from  the  John  Bull  Newspaper? 

,  *  When  a  Bible  Society  is.  to  be  formed  at  a  certain  place,  under 
the  ''  fostering  care  of  the  Parent  Society,"  a  general  meeting  is 
summoned  bv  liandbiHs  affixed  in  diftrent  parts  of  the  town,  at' 
which  the  prmcipal  noblemaur  or  peivon  highest  in  rank  in  the  neigh-' 
bourhood^  is  requested  to  take  the  chair ;- no  matter  what  his  moral, 
|M^  to  speak  of  his  reUgious',  character,  may. be.  What  will  be  the 
fj:uits  of  tl)i8«y8tem  may  easily  he  foreseen*  •  The  foUowhig.  is  a  list  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  Presidents  of  BiU^e  Societies^  whoso 
nam^s  I  have  now  before  met  and  whose  characters,  as  follows,  are 
wellkiipw^:— Lord—— —  isan  avowed  Socinian,  and  was.  ayeiy 
dissipated  character  m  early  life;  he  is,  however,  a  great  friend  to 
religious  liberty,  and  never  laughs  at  relision,  which  his  wife  does 
iconstantly.  The  Earl  of — ^,  who  has  figured  in  those  notorious 
memdrs  which  have   lately  made    so   much  noise.     The   Duke 

of  ' is  a   gambler.    Mr.  C-«—  is  generidly  bislieved   to  be 

an    infidel.      The  Earl  of H  family  are  noloridas  for  UMb 

desperate  profligacnr.  The  Dukeof— ^is  peihaps  as  bttseran 
enemy  of  Cbrisuamty  as  ever  lived.  The  Duke  of-  >—  is  apsil 
jmown,  an4  disbelieves  the  in^>iration  of /Scripture ;  in  .shavt,  mu 
German .  NeoWian.  Lord  -^—  is  a  man  who  ufed  to  tide  at  mm^ 
occasionally.  ,  The  Marquis  of -*-r-  is  too  notorious  to  need  tp^pm 
mentioned,     Viscbunt  — — -  is  a  man  notorious  for  his  outrageoua 

Profligacy,  accused  of ,  and  wn  once  in  custodjr  for  this  crin^^ 

a  great  encourager  of  boxing,  prize-fighting;  &c.  This  man  presi^i^ 
at  a  Bible-meeting  in  the  west  of  England,  andmade  a  speech  wlii(£ 
contained  some  very  picas  sentiments;  The  people  (at  least  AMli 
who  did  not  know  him)  were  delighted.  At  the  dose  of  l^eimetMl^ 
he  was  hetfril  to  cdl  ovci^  the  staSf  toa'  ftited,-^<'^Did7oa  hmttim 
nicely  I  diddled  the  Shunts  r    Theseafealiswofte«<4i«il]ri  '^  " 
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MteAmad  tmmKtMApetmtaf*  IMMMeaU  <tf  ditJUMafSbdtties  got 
up  kf  A»  ^ftaftnfc  SoM^*'  aadjpku^  vanintim,^  Sfmamge^nJ'  * 

This  dis£p*ac^ful  passage  ia  followed  by  an  extract  from  % 
newso^ij^,  ia  wbicb  Lord  George  Cayeudi^h'a  baviog  presided 
at  a  Bible  meotiog^  is  inentiooed  a&  the  sysaptomof  an  approach* 
mg  election.  The  Newspaper-^£dit(Nr  s  comment»  ^oioh  Mr. 
Ual^ao^  deems  vei^  jqst  and  pointed^  is  :  '  .We  bl^me  not  Lord 
'  George^  but  we  did  blame  ike  saints**  But  '  the  most  severe^ 
*  iecatue  the  most  just  reproof  that  perhaps  ever  was  given  to  a 
'  Societv  calling  itself  rebgious,*  Mr.  Haldane  think^«  was  the 
letter  which  appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  JN^ewspapers*  put^ 
porting  to  have  been  written  by  Lord  Orford^  in  answer  to  an 
application  made  to  him  to  become  a  president  of  the  Norwick 
Bible  Society..  The  fetter  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  fabrication, 
and  we  have  understood  that  no  sudi  letter  was  ever  received 
by  the  gentleman  who  made  the  application.  It  is  not  very 
credible^  that  his  Lordship  would  avow  that  his  character  was 
infamous,  or  that  he  would  pretend  to  be  annoyed  by  having  to 
communicate  with  a  gentleman  of  property  in  the  county,  with 
whom  he  must  often  have  come  into  contact.  Could  we  sup- 
pose that  Lord  Orford  himself  drew  up  th^  letter  ieis  a  news* 
paper  squib  upon  '  the  saints/  it  would  place  his  character  in 
no  veiy  creditable  light;  but  it  would  not  prove  that  Mr.  Gur^ 
nsy,  in  waking  the.  prpposal  to  his  Lordsnip,  had  given  any 
jost  '  occasion  to  the  eivemes  of  God  to  blaspheme/  We 
Aould  have  imagined-^-^and  here  we  confess  w^  ai^e  at  issue 
with  Mr.  Haldane — that  any  magistrate  or  legislator  in  a  Chris- 
tian country,  might  without  offence  have  been  called  upon  to 
sanction  the  public  distribution  of  the  Scriptures.  We  lure 
Quite  sure  that  the  Writer  of  that  letter,  if  as  unfit  as  he  pro^ 
^ssesf  to  be,  to  give  even  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  such  aa 
insti^OQ*  must  be  v^ry  unfit  to  discharge  his  political  duties^ 
And  he  would  have  been  a  very  weak  as  well  as  a  profligate  man, 
ta^iflipilte  to  hypocrisy  or  any  sinister  motive,  an  application 
which  he  must  have  known  to  be  grounded  on  his  local  station  and 
i&fiienGe,  not  on  bis  religious  character.  Yet,  Mr>  Haldane 
t^Fffis  this  letter  a  ^ust  reproof<*^-a  r^roof  upon  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society ;  and  on  the  strength  of  these  newspaper 
paragraphs,  he  invokes  the  ruin  of  the  Institution,  unless it  shall 
adopt  another  mode  of  procedure  ! 

Ifj,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  be  raeaMits 
Sei^retaries  and  the  Earl-street  Committee,  it  might  be  thought 
l^th^  were^  responsible  only  for  the  character  of  the  presidents 
^lhe,]^e&t  jlnstitution.  It  is  not  Uue,  that  the  local  patrons^ 
^Ik^  .mt^ous  auxiliary  Societies  is  '  gf)t  up  by  the  ag^nls  of 
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•  ihf^ylPaieU-  Society  I*  Tlie  Eftrl-street  Conumtted  \m^  » 
power to'iiitorfere  with  ibe  k)cal  committeeB  in  thia*raap€Qlw 
uiil«iai  tberefore,  Mr.  Haldane's  libellous  catalogue  is  meant  to. 
iii«lttde  some  of  the  Vice-presidents  of  the  Britisa  and  Foreiga 
Bible  Society  itself,  he  and  the  newspapers  are  chargeable  with 
^Foss  unfairness.  The  Editor  of  the  newspaper,  who,  in  attack* 
ing  the  Saints,  was  labouring  in  his  Tocation,  may*  be  supposed 
to  hav^  been  alike  careless  and  ignorant  of  the  distinction  ;  but 
Mr«  Haldane  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  the .  constitution  of 
tbeae  societies:  he  knows  that  they  are  under  as  distinct  and 
independent  management  as  the  Edinburgh  Committee  itself. 
The  application  made  to  Lord  O— — ,  or  to  the  Duke  of*—* 
or  to  Mr.  C-r — » *nay  have  been  injudicious ;  for  we  cannot  ad^- 
nittit  to  be  a  serious  misdemeamour;  but  stilly  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 
acts  over  which  it  has  no  control.  The  reproof^  as  regards 
them,  is  pointless. 

But  Mr.  Haldane  may  allege,  that  his  objections  are  against 
th^  system  of  inviting  any  but  men  of  decided  piety  to  coon* 
tenance  *  a  Society  calling  itself  religious.'  This  beseems  to 
think  very  wicked.  But  what  does  lie  mean  by  a  '  religious 
'Society  r  The  Bible  Society  has  a  specific  object,  to  which, 
apart  from  all  theological  and  political  distinctions,  it  confines 
itself,*-'the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  object, 
though  it  may  be  considered  as  a  religious  one,  is  one  which  any 
man  of  general  benevolence,  believing  in  the  truth  of  the  Chris*, 
tito*  Religion,  tind  in  its  tendency  to  advance  the  temporal  an 
well^as  the  eternal  welfare  of  man,  may  be  anxious  to  promoter  • 
It  is  not  more  peculiarly  a  reli^ous  object  than  many  which 
come  within  the  province  of  legislation  and  ma^^straoy.  Where 
then  is  the  impropriety  of  inviting  the  co-operation  of  any  class 
or  description  of  persons,  or  of  securing  for  such  a  Society  the 
patronage  of  the  civil  government,  the  local  magistracy,  and 
^he  aristocracy  ? 

The  Bible  Society  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  body,  not  a  theo-. 
lo^cal  institution,  not  a  Propaganda  College.  If  it  were,  it  might 
be  proper  that  its  Committee  should  take  orders,  and  all  it^ 
members  sign  the  Thirty-^nine  articles,  or  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  or  at  least  give  in  a  confession  of  faith.  The  wordfi 
^  Religious  society 'are  associated  naturally  enough,  in  mj,^ 
Ilaldane^s  mind,  with  a  train  of  ideas  relating  to  eoclesiastiqal 
discipline  and  the  strict  communion  of  the  Scotch  Bapti^^^ 
But  a  Bible  Society  Committee  must  be,  we  conceive,  of  a  less 
sapred  cbaraptei;.  Though  its  object  partakes  of  a  religiouB 
liatiire,  its  business  is  purely  secular ;  as  much  so  as  that  qC  a 
%l^%  jQP^j^il  i)r  QiC  ».  hospital  board.    The  questions  that  come 
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bci^Ai^  Hr^al^  <^  a <K)t&m6roM^^  not  of  a  theoh^cialldnd^  tM^* 
M^^ee^  ways  a£kd  means,  eollebtions^nd  grants,  trandattng  ano^ 
printing.    The  moment  the  Committee  enter  upon  questions  ofi 
doctrine  o^  ecclesiastical  poIi|;y,tiiey  exceed  their  protince^  atuit 
\riolate  the  compa<St  by  which  they  stand  pledged  to  the  varibhsL 
communions  of  Protestantism,  not  to  agitate  any  topics  oar 
which  they  differ.    This  feature  in  the  constitution  of  the  So** 
ciety>  Mr.  Haldane  may  consider  as  a  serious  defect.    We  te** 
gard  it  as  its  distinguishing  excellence ;  and  it  i»  at  all  events/ 
an  essential  and  integral  principle  of  the  Institution.    To  this" 
principle,  the  Committee  have  uniformly  adbered>  with  the  sin^; 
gle  ex66ption   of  the  theological  controversy  respecting  thd' 
Apocrypha,  into  which  they  have  now  reluctantly  been  dragged^ 
Their  agents  have  faithfully  abstained,  alike  at  home  and  abroad/ 
AotD  mixing  up  the  affairs  of  the  Society  with  any  ecdesias^ 
^1  or  theological  differences,  or  with  any  other  missionary 
ana  religious  objects,  however  laudable.     By  so  doing,  Aeyt 
have  provoked  Mr.  HaldaneV  unholy  spleen;  «nd  not  content 
with  wilfully  shutting  hi«  eyes  to  the  principle  by  whieb-  they* 
have  been  guided,  he  labours  to  impute  to  them  the  most  utt*^ 
worthy  motives.    His  objections  to  the  proceedings  of  the  8oi-» 
cietyat  home  and  abroad,  resolve  themselves  into  these  two  ;' 
fits^  that  the  Society  is  constructed  on  a  plan  diametrically « 
opposite  to  What  he  thinks  it  should  have  been ;  secondly,  that 
its  Committee  and  agents  act  in  conformity  to  that  plan,  instead 
of  acting,  as  he  would  have  them,  in  opposition  to  it,  and  a« 
Bi^it  have  been  right,  had  the  Bible  Society  been  a  tOtaUy* 
different  Institution.    Is  this  reasonable  ? 

3.  Mr.  Haldane's  third  objection,  or  rather  clasft  of  objecM 
tions,  relates  to  the  foreign  operations  of  the  Society.  : 

'  Instead  of  employing  individuals  as  agents  in  the  circulation  QJ^ 
Ae  Scriptures^  which  might  have  been  done  with  the  greatest  effect^ 
they  have  positively  refused  to  do  so,  and  have  confined  their  exei^^ 
tions,  in  this  way,  to  those  muerable  Societies  which  they  have  erec^ea 
on  the  Continent.*        p.  160.  >     ^ 

The  rashness  of  assertion  which  is  exhibited  in  this  statementJ 
is  marvellous.  First,  we  are  told  that  the  Bible  Society  em^ 
ploys  no  agents  in  the  cirC-ilation  of  the  Scriptures, — Mr.  Hal^ 
cane  means,  we  presume,  on  the  Continent.  But,  even  with  thii^ 
Ktnitation,  the  assertion  is  the  antipodes  of  truth.  For,  not  tq 
apeak  of  the  Rev.  Mir.  Leeves,  the  Society's  agent  in  Tiirkey^J 
Mr.  Barker,  their  agent  in  Syria,  Mr.  Jowett  and  others  cpn* 
nected  with  the  Missionary  Societies,  who  have  been  exten-^ 
sively  employed  in  circulating  the  Scriptures,*  Mr.  Thomson;^^ 

*  In  the  last  Report^  we  have  grants  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison  ;'^ 
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whose  letters  from  Colombia  form  so  interesting  a  mass  of  doCiW 
i|ients  in  the  Appendix  to  the  last  Report^  and  the  Rev.  Mr* 
Armstrong,  the  Society's  agent  in  Soutn  America^ — Profesisor 
Van  Ess»  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gosner^  and  various  other  individuals 
have  been  employed  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent,  as  ap* 
pears  from  the  printed  Reports.*  Mr.  Haldane  cannot  be  ig- 
norant, though  he  seems  strangely  forgetful,  of  this  fact.  Uis 
second  assertion  is,  that  they  have  positively  refused  to  do  so^ 
which,  as  it  stands,  is  ecjually  incorrect.  They  may  have  re- 
f^ised  to  employ  certain  indiviauah,  or  may  have  declined,  incer^ 
tain  caseSf  to  employ  any  other  channel  than  the  foreign  society 
with  which  they  were  in  correspondence ;  and  if  all  their  reasons 
were  known,  the  public  might  think  they  had  decided  wisely. 
For  instance,  they  may  have  deemed  it  imprudent  to  commit 
the  Society  by  employing  as  their  agents,  individuals  identified 
with  other  societies,  or  persons  obnoxious  to  the  local  govern- 
ment, or  men  of  acknowledged  piety  but  of  acknowledged  indis- ' 
cretion.  Some  of  Mr.  Haldane 's  friends  and  correspondents 
ms^y  hjave  drunk  so  far  into  his  spirit,  that  they  might  have  been 
disposed  to  avail  themselves  pf  s|ich  an  '  agency,'  for  the  pur- 
pose of  openly  opposing,  counteracting,  and  defaming  the  Con- 
tinental Societies.  This  is  fairly  supposable ;  and  the  '  positive 
refusal '  of  the  Committee  to  lend  themselves  to  such  proceed- 
ings, will  not  prove  that  they  are  indisposed  to  avail  themselves 
of  any  individual  exertions  where  they  can  be  safely  and  effec- 
tively directed.f  No  doubt  Mr.  Haldane  will  say,  that  their 
management  in  this  respect,  instead  of  being  prudent,  honest, 

the  Missionaries  at  Otaheite ;  to  the  Missionaries  at  Madagascar;  to 
the  Moravian  Missionaries  in  Labrador;  to  Missionaries,  ftc  pro* 
ceeding  to  other  foreign  countries ;  to  the  SocieCy^s  agept  at  Smyrna ; 

*  In  the  last  Reporti  we  have  grants  to  *  a  ^ntleman  at  Vevev  ;* 
to  *  sundry  persons  for  circulation  iii  Bohemia ;'  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
.  Gosner ;  to  a  clergyman  near  Munden ;  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Ess; 
to  Count  Von  der  Jlecke ;  for  sale  or  distribution  in  Transylvania 
and  Wallachia ;  to  sundry  persons  for  distribution  in  Austria  and 
in  Bavaria ;  to  a  gentleman  at  Copenhagen ;  to  correspondents  at 
Breslau ;  to  a  correspondent  at  Warsaw ;  for  tiie  Vaudois  in  He^ 
mont;  &c.  &c. 

•{'  One  of  the  oro^  on  which  Mr.  Haldane  rests  his  misrepresen- 
tation, is  the  following  extract  from  an  anonymous  letter :  *  L 

*  haff  applied  to  the  Society  in  London,  for  a  supply  of  the  Scriptures, 

*  but  he  halB  received  a  ciommunication,  stating  that  they  could  not 

*  grant  Scriptures  to  private  individuals^  but  only  to  societies.'  p.  124. 
It  wo/ttld  have  been  strange^  indeed,  had  they  returned  any  odier  an- 
swer to  such  an  application. 
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and  conciliatory,  has  been  *  cunning,  deceitful,  and  knavish/ 
He  is  welcome  to  his  opinion,  but  he  really  ought  to  adhere  a 
little  more  closely  to  fact. 

His  third  assertion  is  to  this  purpose;  that  individuals  might 
have  been  employed  with  the  greatest  eifect  as  agents  in  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  instead  of  '  the  miserable'  Conti- 
nental Societies.  These  '  miserable  societies'  are  fifty-two  in 
number,  and  we  shall  take  a  bri^f  view  of  their  proceedings. 
The  first  in  order  of  institution  is  the  Basle  Bible  Society^ 
founded  in  1804,  which  has  circulated,  with  the  aid  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  no  fewer  than  146,670  copies  of 
the  Bible  or  the  New  Testament.  We  wish  to  know  wnether 
this  is  *  a  miserable  society  1*  The  Wurtemberg  Bible  Society; 
instituted  at  Stuttgardt  in  1812,  has  circulated  136,941  Bibles 
or  Testaments.  The  Ratisbon  Bible  Society  has  circulated 
65,000  Testaments ;  the  Frankfort,  69,700 ;  the  Hanover,  (since 
1804).  35,000  German  Bibles;  the  Prussian  Bible  Society^ 
200,000  Bibles  and  Testaments  ;  the  Saxon,  instituted  in  1814, 
105,600;  the  Russian,  704,831;  the  Swedish,  223,870;  the 
Danish,  86,000;  the  Sleswig-Holstein,  64,000;  the  Paris, 
61,400.  Altogether,  the  fifty-two  European  Societies  are 
known  to  have  circulated  considerably  above  2,302,274  copies 
of  the  New-  Testament,  with  or  without  the  Old  Testament  j 
and  we  now  appeal  to  the  reader's  heart,  whether,  if  the  Socie- 
ties be  miserable,  this  is  a  ndiserable  result.  In  addition  to 
these  exertions  of  societies,  three  Catholic  clergymen  have 
published  above  60,000  copies  of  the  German  New  Testament. 

Will  Mr.  Haldane  pretend  that  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  same  extent  could  have  been  accomplished  by  in* 
dividual  agents  ?  It  is  difficult  to  negative  possibilities ;  and 
an  hypothesis  is  not  quite  so  easily  dealt  with  as  a  tangible 
assertion.  What  m^ht  have  been  done,  who  shall  say?  What 
a  pity  that,  three  and  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Haldane  did  not 
point  out  his  more  excellent  way.  At  that  time;  every  body 
thought  that  the  Bible  Society  Committee  had  adopted  the  plan 
most  direct,  most  prudent,  most  likely  to  be  effective.  Ah, 
but  says  Mr.  Haldane,  if  you  had  but  acted  on  my  plan,  what 
might  you  not  have  done  ?  jpoubtless,  he  could  have  found 
gratuitous  agents  and  philanthropic  booksellers  in  all  parts  of 
the  Continent,  who  would  have  done  the  work  cheaper,  as  well 
as  better,  and  not  an  Arian  or  Neologist  or  Apocrypha-man 
among  them.  But  what  say  you  to  Russia,  Mr.  Haldane) 
Does  Russia  form  no  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe?  Ho^ 
comes  Russia  to  be  left  totally  out  of  the  account  in  your 
expose  of  the  religious  state  of  the  Continent  ?  Will  your  friend 
Dr.  Henderson,  tell  you  that  the  miserable  Russian  Bible  &o* 
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<A«ty  might  have  been  effectively  superseded  by  agents  ioid 
•booksellers  ?    We  admit  that  they  are  very  Apocryphal  in  the 

rGreek  Charch  ;  but  75,000  Slavonian  Testaments,  and  75,000 
4Df  the  Gospels  in  Modem  Russ,  clear  of  all  Apocrypha^  is  an 
item  worth  consideration,  in  the  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  work  could  have  b^en  accomplished  by  private  agency. 
Some  of  the  fifty-two  societies  have  not  done  much,  we  admit ; 

'  three  in  particular,  those  of  Lausanne,  Geneva,  and  Neufch&tel ; 
but  those  cantons  do  not  form  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Con- 
tinents of  Europe.  And  we  apprehend  that,  even  by  those 
^  miserable  societies,*  good  has  been  done,  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  accomplished.  A  Correspondent  of  Mr. 
Haldane*s  asserts  that,  in  Catholic  countries,  (Austria  is  in- 
stanced,) the  Scriptures  might  be  introduced,  with  or  without 
the  Apocrypha,  through  the  booksellers.  Whether  they  might 
be  introduced  is  not  the  question,  but  by  what  means  they  could 
be  put  into  circulation.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Haldane,  instead  of 
abusing  the  Earl-street  Comi^ittee,  put  these  suggestions  into 
execution?  Why  cannot  he  persuade  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Com- 
mittee to  send  out  or  employ  agents  (gratuitous  ones  of  course) 

<  to  circulate  Bibles  throughout  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain  ?    For 

*  imbecillity  and  arrogance,  however,  the  following  paragraph 
from  anodier  of  Mr.  Haldane*s  friends,  is  perhaps  unrivaUed. 

'  Bible  Societies  foma  the  most  powerful  engine  which  has  ever  ex- 
isted for  actJDg  on  the  whole  mass  of  mankinds  and  which  must, 
sooner  or  later,  alter  the  face  of  civil  society.  The  original  one  in 
London  will  continue  most  useful  for  its  own  country  and  for  heathen 
nations,  when  its  Committee  has  no  means  of  exercising  its  own  judge' 
fnentt  but  is  of  necessi^o^l^nnf'to  act  under  the  better  judgement 
and  information  of  Missionaries  sent  out  by  other  Societies.  To  the 
tthole  Roman  Catholic  world,  forming  a  far  greater  aggregate  than  all 
the  other  Christian  sects  together,  it  is,  and  ever  will  he^  nearly  useless* 
If  it  will»  however,,  print,  whether  through  me,  or  others»  the  au- 
thorised copies  of  the  New  Testament  only,  and  give  them  out  libe- 
rally to  the  agents  of  all  the  other  Societies  which  are  now  employed 
upon  the  European  continent,  and  not  interfere  with  them  itseffi  it  may 
do  good ;  but  the  extreme  want  of  prudence,  and  judgement,  and  in- 
formation which  it  has  hitherto  shewn,  will  injure  the  cause,  rather 
than  benefit  it,  wherever  its  interference  is  suspected*'  p.  159. 

So,  then,  Bible  Societies  are  at  once  the  most  powerful 

en^ne  ever  devised  for  acting  on  the  whole  mass  of  mankind, 

,|ind,  with  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  Christendom^  nearly 

^eless  !   The  '  original  one*  will,  however, '  contwue  most  use- 

,i]ul'  for  this  country  and  for  heathen  nations^  when  those  to 

:^l^ia  its  usefulness  has  hitherto  been  attributable  shall  no 

longer  be  able  to  use  their  judgement    To  complete  this  joidhni* 
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rable  recipe  for  idanaging  the  afiairs  of  a  society^  means  having 
bieen  devised  to  bind  a  voluntary  committee  of  gentlemen,  tp 
act  in  opposition  to  their  own  judgement,  under  the  obligation 
of  some  unimaginable  necessity  H^hich  deprives  them  of  all  ^ter- 
native,  nothing  will  remain  but  that  they  should  be  veW  liberal 
with  the  public  money,  taking  good  care  never  to  inter^re  widi 
its  application.  By  these  means,  this  very  ingenious  gentle- 
man would  doubtless  contrive  to  render  this  most  powerful 
engine  very  nearly  useless.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Haldaue,  that 
this  paragraph  contains '  certain  truths  which  the  suppoj^ers 
'  of  the  Bible  Society  would  do  well  to  consider.* 

The  pamphlet  from  which  this  is  taken,  was  published  in 
1821.  it  excited  little  or  no  attention  from  the  public,  »nA  it 
deserved  none.  It  sounded,  however,  the  first  note,  of  tbi^t 
warfare  which  has  since  been  waged  with  so  much  pertiq^^y 
and  so  little  good  faith  by  Mr.  Haldane  and  bist  party^ .  .^be 
circulation  of  the  Apocrypha  "bj  the  Committee  has  now  been 
made  the  head  r.nd  front  of  their  offending,  as  the  charge  mofftt 
adapted  to  excite  a  popular  clamour ;  but  it  must  be  pretty 
evident  to  our  readers,  Uiat  this  is  not  the  real  ground  of  Mr. 
Haldane's  animosity.  Before  it  was  known  whether  tb^y 
would  concede  this  point  or  not,  here  is  a  determination  avowedf, 
to  compel  the  Committee  to  act  under  the  better  jiidgement^pf 
the  missionaries  sent  out  by  other  societies  ;-r-in  other  wor^s,  by 
Mr.  Drummond,  Mr.  Haldane,  and  the  Continental  Society. 
Mr.  Haldane  says,  he  was  not '  the  first  to  accuse  the  .Directors 
'  of  connecting  themselves  with  the  leading  infidels  of  the 
^  Continent.'  This  is  true ;  it  is  observable,  however^  how  he 
has  not  simply  echoed,  but  improved  upon  the  charge.  Their 
conduct  was  at  first  intimated  to  discover  only  '  extreme  ws^t 
'  of  prudence,  and  judgement,  and.  information.'  This  .was 
feeling  the  pulse  of  the  religious  public.  Now,  it  is  *  cunning, 
'  deceitful,  and  knavish  management.'  At  first,  only  thehr  con- 
duct, now,  their  motives  are  arraigned.  At  first,  a  regard  for 
his  own  reputation  kept  Mr.  Haldane  within  bounds :  now, 
backed  by  Mr.  Gorham  and  Dr.  Thomson,  he  comes  boldly 
forward  to  denounce  the  whole  frame-work  of  the  Institution  as 
an  error,  its  whole  proceedings  as  mischievous,  its  managem<^nt 
as  corrupt  and  dishonest,  its  policy  as  wicked,  its  secretaries 
afi  mere  mercenaries,  and  its  committee  as  men  of  little  or  no 
principle.  But  we  have  not  yet  got  to  the  end  of  his  objec- 
tions. ' 

4.  It  will  not  be  supposed,  that  Mr.  Hddane  would  pass  over, 
the  subject  of  the  foreign  versions,  anxious  as  he  is  that  notbibg 
should  escape  which  he  may  convert  into  the  matter  of  actiu- 
j^ation.    in  the  contentk  of  Chapter  IJI.  we  meet  aoc0^fditt|l7 
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'  Bible.  Danieh  rf ew  Testament  an  uniaithfiil  tomslatton/ 
And  in  an  appendix,  is  gi^en  a  paper,  furnished  by  '  a  friend/ 
which  '  opens  a  s<^ne  of  the  most  awful  delinquency — thefiUmg 
^  up  of  tie  meamre  of  €very  charge  that  has  been  brought  against 

*  the  Directors  of  the  Brkish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society J^  *  Other 
'  ticcusations/  we  are  told,  '  may  be  palliated ;'  hot  ibis  mon« 
sbous  wickedness  admits  of  no  extenuation.  We  hardly  know- 
how  to  pot  it  into  words.  *  A  tnan^  called  Professor  Lee, '  has 
^  published  the  most  erroneous  und  dangerous  principles  on  the 
'  very  subject  for  which  diey  engage  his  services, — he  appears 

*  as  the  apologist  of  a  false  rendering  of  the  Word  of  God  on 
'  a  point  of  the  most  essential  importance/ — and  the  Commits 
tee,  Mr.  Simeon,  Mr.  Cunningham,  die  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
tike  University  of  Cambridge,  are — sHent ! !  Tell  it  not  in  Gradi. 
We  shall  assuredly  inquire  into  this  business,  and  hereby  sum- 
mon Professor  Lee  to  appear  before  us  this  day  month :  in  the 
liiean  time,  we  shall  take  care  to  subpcsna  Dr.  Henderson  and 
all  other  requisite  witnesses. 

6.  We  riiall  throw  together  under  the  head  of  miscellaneous, 
lift.  Haldane*s  remaining  olijections.  The  Earl^treet  Com* 
mittee  have  circulated  the  Apocrypha,  and  circulated  Bibles 
with  marginal  notes ;  they  ^ve  salaries  to  their  secretaries  and 
foreign  agents,  and  pay  their  travelUns  expenses ;  they  circu- 
late too  favourable  representations  of  ttte  state  of  the  Conti- 
nent— Mr.  Haldane  says,  '  fake  representations ;'  and  they 
permitted  a  French  Protestant  clergyman  of  heretic^  principles 
to  speak  at  Freemason's  Hall  at  one  of  their  anniversaries. 
Finally,  so  little  do  they  care  about  the  Bible  or  its  doctrines; 
80  long  as  they  can  retain  their  very  lucrative  places  in  the 
Eart-street  Divan,  that,  while  they  are  '  erecting  infidel  socie* 
'  lies  on  the  Continent,'  three-fourths  of  them  would  not  scruple 
to  convert  the  Institution  into  a  Bible  and  Tom  Thumb  Society, 
by  circulating,  annexed  to  the  sapred  volume,  Tom  Thumb!' 
We  are  not  sure  that  we  have  arrived  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
series  of  indictments  ;  but  here  are  charges  at  least  sufficient 
to  '  stamp'  for  ever, '  as  unworthy  of  zae  confidence  of  the 

*  Public,'  either  the  £arl-street  Committee  or  their  Accuser.  If 
Mr.  Haldane  and  Dr.  Thomson  arc^  right,  the  Bible  Society  is  a 
moral  nuisance,  and  ought  to  be  abated  as  such.    If  their  re- 

Eresentations  are  false  uid  injurious,  they  will  be  found  to  have 
een  kicking  against  the  pricks.  Theirs  is  assuredly  no  envi- 
able predicament ;  and  l^ad  Mr.  Haldane  shewn  the  slightest 
rrigora  16t  the  fefelings  of  the  excellent  meq  whose  repotation 
lld^Vhaii  tstbd^md  to  de^fyr^  we^hbp^  deeply  r^ret  Uie  morti- 
fi^iCfioha iHitch awaits liM. ^Tofmer assaHibitsorthe  Institntimr' 
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lifef«gMera9y'be€ln'aMe'io4itd  shelter  and  countenance  under 
the  fosterhig  Wings  of  ain  Establishment,  and  many  ot  them, 
in  BOttie  snugvbenefice  or  prebeftdal  stall,  have  had  thdr  re- 
ward. But  Mr.  HaldaAe  must'biear  his  own  burden,  and  the 
time  is  coming  when  he  wiH  find  Df- Thomson  a  miserable 
comforter.  That  he  has  meant  viell,  we  still  believe ;  but  never 
was  a  good  meaning  couched  mider  a  more  complete  disguise. 
*  There  are  several  other  topics  to  which  we  wished  to  advert* 
but  our  limits  restrain  ns.  Another  opportunity  will  present 
itfefelf  for  taking  notice  of  Mr.  Haldane's  remarks  on  the  reli- 
gious state  of  die  Continent.  It  is  ahsolutely  horrible  to  find 
him  dilating  on  the  total  extinction  of  evangelical  light  on  the 
Continent,  for  the  purpose  df  disproving  the  veracity  of  Dr. 
SteTnko^)ff,  who  ncrildiy  asks,  *  Is  aU  covered  with  deep  Egyp- 
'  tian  darkness  T  The  state  of  things  is  sufficiently  deplorable, 
aftid  ought  ix>  be  known ;  but  not  through  the  medium  of  Bible 
Society  Reports.  Could  it  be  the  province  or  the  duty  of  the 
agents  of  the  Bible  Society,  to  publish  their  views  and  opinions 
on  this  delicate  subject?  Mr.  Haldane  says,  they  could  not 
know  the  reaFsrtate  of  the  countries  through  which  they  tra- 
velled. All  that  they  were  eni|>loyed  to  ascertain,  however, 
was,  the  existing  want  of  the  Sdriptures  and  the  best  means  of 
i^pplying  that  wait,  and  their  mission  had  no  other  object, 
Thdt  there  has  been  afny  deliberate  attempt  to  conceal  or  to 
disguise  the  fkllen  state  of  the  Continental  churches,  we  do 
not  brfieve.  In  ouir  own  pages,*  we  have  again  and  ajjaia 
brought  the  fact  before  the  attention  of  our  readers  ^  ana  we 
bate -ourselves  he^rd,  some  years  ago,  from  the  lips  of  Dr. 
Steinkoptf, '  representations  entirely  concuTring  with  those  of 
Plrofessor  Tholuck  and  others  cited  by  Mr,  Haldane.  It  is  not 
to  his  statements  on  this  subject  that  we  object,  except  as  they 
are  too  absolute,  sweeping,  and  peremptory,  so  much  as  to  the 
Spirit  in  vehich  they  are  made,  fend  the  unworthy  purpose  for 
which  they  are  brought  forward. 

We  are  not  sorry  to  have  had  this  opportunity^  though  we 
deplore  the  occasion,  of  bringing  tinder  review  the  whole  arrai|J 
of  objections  bj  which  this  noble  Institution,  as  we  shall  stilt 
venture  to  call  it,  has  been  assailed  from  its  first  foandatioiv, 
The  greater  part  had  been,  as  we  hoped,  left  dead  on  the  field 
long  affo,  although  their  ghosts  might  yet  haunt  the  dark  parts 
of  ciil£edrals  and  chapter-houses:  rnio  would  have  thought! 

♦  See  Ed.  Rev.  N.?.  Vol.  IX.  p.  1.  Art,  The  Gc^Qva  (Jj^tecWapqi, 
Ibid.  Vol.  XXI.  p.  467-  Art.  Wihon^s  I^etters  from  the.Contiiie^ 
and  Ibid.  Vol.  XxIL  p.  1.  Art.  Co4uerd^i  t^itos.  B|st.  of  j^istu 
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of  tbeir  making  tbisir  re-appearance  from  Sicotland  ?    But  19 
Bre  glad,  we  say,  to  have  toe  opportunity  of  encountering  them 
again  in  a  palpable  form  in  broad  day-light ;  for  this  reason* 
A  Society  like  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible    Society  can 
:liaye  little  or  nothing  to  fear  from  the  tangible  charges  ot  open 
enemies.    It  has  uniformly  ^own  stronger  from  such  attacks, 
and  shone  out  with  fresh  lustre  when  the  cloud  of  aspersion 
has  cleared  off.    What  it  has  chiefly  to  fear  is,  the  secret  dis- 
-  affection  and  estrangement  of  its  friends, — as  the  effect  of  sur* 
.  mises,  misgjivings,  and  suspicions  which  may  spring  up  from 
various  accidental  causes,  and  which  are  the  more  to  be  dreaded, 
because  they  are  indepnite,  and  cannot  receive  a  reply  or  expla* 
nation.    Irksome  as  it  may  be  to  have  asain  to  go  over  the 
same  round  of  argument  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  So- 
.  ciety,  by  which  its  earliest  friends  had  to  combat  the  prejudices 
.  of  their  opponents,  it  will  answer  a  good  purpose,  if  it  but  serve 
to  confirm  and  deepen  in  the  minds  of  the  religious  public,  a 
conviction  of  the  validity  and  importance,  of  the  principles  on 
which,  as  we  conceive,  the  Bible  Society  was  originally  founded, 
and  on  which  it  still  rests  its  claims.  They  may  bQ.thus  stated. 
First :  That  the  circulation  of  tJie  Holy  Scriptures  is  a  work 
in  which  *  persons  of  every  description  who  profess  to  regard 
*  the  Scriptures  as  the  proper  standard  of  faith,'  may  be  in- 
vited to  concur,  and  which  demands  the  common  support  and 
assistance  of  Christians  at  large.    Three  things  are  implied  m 
this  principle,  namely ;  the  right  of  the  people  to  possess  the 
Scriptures ;  the  duty,  common  to  all  Chnstians,  to  assist  in 
circulating ,  tbem ;  and  the  lawfulness  of  concurring  with  all 
p^ons  who  are  willing  to  unite  with  us  for  this  purpose. 

Secondly:  That  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  com* 
ment,  though  not,  under  every  circumstance,  or  in  every  point 
of  view,  the  best  shape  in  which  they  can  be  bestowed,  is  the 
only  form  in  which  Christians  of  ^11  denominations  can  be  ex* 
pected  to  concur  in  circulating  the  sacred  volume :  the  authority 
to  interpret  Scripture  being  that  to  which  no  church  or 
body  of  men  can  be  entitled,  and  it  being  impossible  that 
^  Christians  of  opposite  sentiments  should  agree  as  to  such  not^a 
of  interpretation.  It  is  observable,  that .  the  words  '  without 
«.  note  or  comment,'  as  the  original  law  of  the  Society  appeara 
in  the  First  Report,  were  attached  to  the  clause  respecting  the 
copies  to  be  circulated  in  the  languages  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  but  the  restriction  was  subsequently  made  general,  the. 
words  being  employed  to  characterize  the  hole  object  of  the  So- 
ciety, viz.  '  to  encourage  a  wider  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scr^p- 
\  ^  tnres  without  note  or  comment.'  It  was  never  intended.  |o 
..  deny  the  usefulness  or  necessity  of  notes  and  comments  Q^  t^a 
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Scriptures,  any  inord  than  to  tiepreciate  the  McesMty  of  the 
public  miDistry  or  the  value  of  religious,  books.  An  extensiTe 
impression  of  Henry's  Exposition  in  eight^penny  numbers,  was 
about  that  time,  we  beliere,  in  the  course  of  {>ublication,  under 
the  editorship  of  one  of  the  secretaries  and  original  founders  «f 
the  Bible  Society.  The  idea  that  even  marginal  references 
were  sinful,  never  entered  into  iht  mind  of  an  individual.  The 
ivickedness  of  binding  up  with  the  Old  and  New  Testament^ 
the  book  of  Common  rrayer,  the  Apocrypha,  and  either  Stern- 
al) old  and  Hopkins  or  the  Scotch  Version,  was 'never  mooted  or 
imagined,  ^nt,  in  order  to  prevent  all  appearance  of  sectarian 
views,  to  exclude  all  ecclesiastical  differences,  to  enable  ali  who 
professed  to  regard  the  Scriptures  as  '  the  proper  standard  of 
*  faith'  to  concur  in  th^  undertaking,  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
authorized'  version  only  should  be  circulated  in  this  country, 
and  that  all  the  versions  circulated  should  be  without  note  or 
comment. 

Thirdly :  That  no  existing  religious  Society,  having  other 
objects,  could  be  adequate  to  a  design  of  so  comprehensive  a 
nature,  which  demanded  the  exclusive  attention  of  one  Society^ 
and  which  the  combined  exertions  of  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity would  be  insufficient  fully  to  realize.  The  *  liberal  basis* 
of  the  Institution  was  therefore  adopted,  not  as  being  proper  for 
a  Christian  knowledge  society,  a  missionary  society,  a  tract 
society,  or  any  other  body  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  but  as 
the  only  one  that  admitted  of  an  association  co- extensive  with 
the  views  and  object  of  the  Institution,  and  as  one  in  which  all 
parties  might  without  danger  or  compromise  unite. 

Fourthly :  That  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  by  all  per- 
sons who  could  be  brought  to  concur  in  aiding  their  distnbu- 
tion,  could  not  endanger  or  prejudice  any  cause  or  interest 
y^hich  received  countenance  and  support  from  the  Bible  ^  that 
'  the  Bible  only '  could  do  no  harm  to  the  Church  of  England, 
even  though  given  by  a  Dissenter, — that  it  could  not  teach  or 
foster  heresy,  even  if  given  by  a  Socinian, — that  it  could  not  be 
made  to  uphold  Popery,  though  given  by  a  Roman  Catholic,-*— 
that  the  motive  or  character  of  the  giver  could  not,  in  short, 
vitiate  the  gift, — and  that  it  was  a  great  point  gained,  if  per- 
sons of  either  a  worldly,  an  heretical,  or  a  sectarian  character, 
could  be  brought  to  concur  in  circulating  that  sacred  volume 
which  is  the  sole  judge  of  controversy,  the  proper  standard  of 
faith,  and  the  only  code  of  true  morals. 

On  these  four  principles,  the  whole  plan  and  frame-work  of 
the  Institution  rest ;  and, by  these  must  the  conduct  of  its  Di- 
rectors be  tried.  If  these  principles  are  sound  and  just,  if  they 
vill  bear  examination,  and  if  they  4>ave^  been  adhered  tc^.thexi 
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we  ciA  upon  every  believer  in  &t  Bible  to  rally  round  an  Ia« 
fititution  which,  according  io  the  confaaBion  of  ita  enemiesy  ia 
the  most  powerful  engine  ever  dbviaed  for  woricing  on  the 
whole  mass  of  mankiiuL.  Errors  of  judgement  may  have  been 
committed  in  the  details  of  its  management ;  Bible  Society 
orators  may  have  flourished  away  sometimes  with  mope  fluency 
than  discretion ;  and  its  aohievemeots  may  have  been  somewhat 
too  pompoasly  displayed.  The  tmpeyfection  and  littleness  of 
man  will  appear  in  every  work,  however  wise  the  plan,  and  noble 
the  object,  which  recjuires  to  be  carried  on  by  human  agency. 
We  are  disposed  to  think,  notwithstanding  die  vastnesa  and  com* 
plexity  of  its  machinery,  that  the  management  of  the  Bible  . 
Society  has  been  marked  by  fewer  errors,  less  injudiciousness 
or  impropriety  of  any  kind,  than  any  exiting  Institution  with 
wbieh  it  can  oe  brought  into  comparison.  .  But  it  is  not  on  be-* 
half  of  the  men— not  of  the  secretaries,  though  they  have 
every  claim  to  respect, — nor  of  the  Earl-street  Committee,  of 
whom  personally  we  know  little, — that  we  have  once  more 
stood  forward  as  the  advocates  of  the  cause.  Our  atts^ohment 
is.  to  the  Institution,  and  to  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded; 
and  these  are  the  real  object  of  the  pesent  attack.  If  any 
persons  imagine  that  the  opposition  which  has  for  some  time 
been  ripenings  originated  m  the  Apocrypha  question,  or  that 
it  will  expire  with  it,  they  are  under  a  complete  delusion. 
Mftny  years  ago,  a  notorious  heresiarch,-  tive  high-priest  of 
anti90i9ianism,  yet  holding  a  benefice  in  the  Establisnment,  is 
said  tahave  termed  the  Institution  the  Devil^s  Society.  And 
there  are  ottier  religionists^  not  precisely  of  this  school,  men  of 
purer  creed  uid  better  feeling,  yet  whose  doctrinal  eccentrici- 
ties and  party  zeal  render  tl^m  scarcely  less  inimical  to  the 
irepical  plan  and  catholic  principle  d  the  Institution.  A  party 
is  springing  up  in  the  religious  world,  the  progress  of  which 
will  require  to  be  closely  watched  and  vigoronsly  controlled ; 
for  they  will  not  be  content  till  they  have  remodelled  every 
religious  institution,  and  stamped  them  with,  their  own  features 
of  intolerance.  For  this  time,  the  experiment  on  the  Bible 
Committee  ht^  failed.  The  Secretaries  and4;bree^ourtfas  of  the 
Committee  have  not  gone  out.  But  the  contest  is  not  over.  . 
In  the  meantime,  let  us  not  be  underetood  as  indulging  any 
anxieties  about  the  ultimate  issue  of  a  caose  which  is  not  that 
of  a  mere  human  institutien,  Imt  of  Divine  Truths  Our  own 
sentiments  and  feelings  on  this  point,  we  cannot  better  express 
tiian  in  the  devout  and  beautiful  apostrophe  with  which  a  mi« 
nister  bf  ihe  Romish  Church- closed  his  addi^ss  to  the  Chrii^ 
tians  of  his  own  persuasion :  ^  O  Lod^  1  Redeemer  oi  our 
«  souls !  Shepherd  <tf  ^e  st^ll  d^Sffisett  4Mki  l>o  with,  thia 
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'.work  at  fliay  fi^me  Thee.  Thy  kiogdom  proceeds  an  wctm* 
'  sant  pace  in  a  c^iU,  sisaU  way ;  and  those  who  oppose  it 
*  can  do  nothkig  against  it,  bat  become  thy  footstool,  and  con- 
'  tribute  to  the  rest  of  thy  feet  in  the  peace  of  thy  people/^ 

And  now  we  must  be^  our  readers  to  give  their  patient  at^ 
tention  a  little  longer,  while  we  discharge  as  briefly  as  possible^ 
th^  remaining  part  of  our  task,  which  is  to  reply  to  the  per- 
gonal attack  made  by  Dr.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Oorham  upon  a; 
Writer  in  the  Eclectic  Review*  We  •  feel  extremely  reluctant 
to  occupy  the  pages  of  a  literary  and  critical  journal  with 
matter  of  a.  personal  kind ;  but  on  the  .present  occasion^  we 
have  no  option.. 

Our  first  article  on  the  present  controversy,  our  readers  will 
have  in  recollection,  appeared  in  the  Number  for  September 
last,  when  we  reviewed  the -first  Edinburgh  Statement  and  the 
wblications  of  the  Rev.  M'essrs.  Simeon,  Venn,  and  Oorham. 
That  article  was  afterwards  reprinted,  with  our  permission,  at 
the  private  expense  of  an  individual,  and  very  extensively  cir- 
culated as  a  suitable  repljr  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Clapham  wri- 
ters* Had  the  opportunity  been  afibrdedus,  we  should  have 
wished  to  make  some  slight  alterations  in  the  article,  prior  to 
its  receiving  so  much  more  extended  and  unrestricted  a  circu- 
lation than  we  could  have  contemplated ;  but  they  wquld  have 
been  chiefly  of  a  verbal  kind.  Having  had  no  communication 
whatever  on  the  subject  with  either  of  the  Secretaries  or  any 
member  of  the  Earl'-street  Committee,  having  had  no :priyait'# 
channels  of  siecretinfofmation,  and  writing  simply  aslookers-on^ 
we  acknowledge  ourselves  to.  have  been  mistaken  on  a  few 
points,  which  mistakes  we  take  this  opportunity  of  rectifying. 

In  the  first  place,  we  expressed  our  belief-^it  was  unfeigned, 
for  we  knew  no  better — that  those  who  had  taken  the  lead  on 
either  side  in  the  discussion,  had  equally  at  heart  the  cause  of 
truth  and  tibe  best  interests  of  the  society.  We  gav^  Mx;.  Qor** 
ham  more  especially  credit  for  the  oandom  of  bis  admissions 
and. the  manliness  of  his  opposition  v;  and  because  he  felt  that 
such  expressions  were  undeserved,  he  wronged  us  by  question^ 
ing  whether  they  were  sincere.  As  a  quondam  writer  in  the 
Eclectic  Review,  we  had  a  kindly  feeling  towards  Mr.  Gorham, 
not  as  a  man  of  brilliant,  but  of  highly  respectslble  abilities^ 
a  tolerable  antiquary*  and  bibliographer,  and  a  conscientious, 
though  somewhat  qpiniaiiye  man.  We  disliked  his  pamphlet,  •* 
but  we  had  no  sentiment  .but  that  of  respect  towards  him- 
self. With  regard,  however,  to  the  Edinburgh  Resolutiona. ; 
""  »   ?  '      J — '•^^''^. — •    "  '■'  '.:   ■'. '  L — J''^.'  fu."  i'^   »rii,:3 
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(the4tb'nioFe  e8p^ialty),<we'veiitiifed  to  es^iresi'otit  Mliloil^:^ 
ment  that  any  respectable  bbdyeouM  coaour  in  sanetioBing^ 
stat^jmehts  flo  incorrect  and  8o  extraragant^^-an  astoHtihrnioit 
y^AAch  remains  to  thiis  moment  unabated^  and  we  intiiBated- 
our  suspicion  that  some  agitator  must  have  been  at  work. 
Well  knowing  that  the  framing  of  Resolutions  is  often  entrusted 
to  an  individual,  and  that  their  passing  a  Committee  does  not 
always  imply  their  being  unanimously  approved*  we  were  will- 
ing to  suppose  that  this  was  the  case  with  regard  to  a  Resolution 
which  seemed  to  us  to  indicate  any  thing  rather  than  a  cool 
>  head  and  an  honest  heart  in  the  author.  Mr.  Gorham  ingeni- 
ously attempts  to  shew,  that  such  an  opinion  was  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  our  believing  the  leaders  on  either  side  of  the  dis« 
cushion  to  have  had  at  heart  the  cause  of  truth ;  whereas  it  was 
this  very  Velief  which  drove  us  npon  the  supposition,  that  the- 
Edinburgh  Committee  must  have  confided  too  much  in  some 
one  individual.  But  who  that  individual  was,  we  neither  knew 
nor  cared  to  know.  We  had  not  Dr.  Thomson  in  our  eye, 
nor  any  other  person.  We  now  le^m  with  grief  and  surprise, 
that  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Craig,  drew  up  that  Resolution,  in  which  the  Bible  Society, 
were  chargecl  with  *  incurring  the  guilt  of  putting  a  most  fearful 
'  fraud  upon  the  world,  and  laying  a  deadly  snare  for  the  soula  , 
'  of  men.'  Assuredly,  to  that  gentleman  personally,  vre  should 
never  have  thought  of  appWing  any  expressions  that  would  cast 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  nis  integrity  and  piety,  Whatever  we 
xnight  have  feared  as  to  his  coolness  or  judgement.  Our  opinion 
of  the  Resolution  remains  unaltered ;  but^  for  its  contradict-^ 
ing  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Craig's  character,  we  are  not  re^on- 
sjble.  He  was*  we  apprehend,  hurried  too  far  by  a  pious  zeal, 
which  had  received  a  tincture  of  a  spirit  not  his  own  from  some 
of  his  associates^  and  he  assisted  in  kindling  a  conflagration 
which  he  would  now  be  glad  to  quench.  |Iis  eyes  have  since 
been  opened,  and  he  has  withdrawn,  iogether  with  the  Kev, 
Mr.  Grey,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  from  the 
l^inburgh  Committee.  And  now,  Dr.  Thomson  can  speak  of , 
]yi(r.  Craig  in  the  following  terms  of  bitter  sarcasm. 

^Let  our  readers  know  then  that  Mr.  Craig  himself  has  of  liftte-^ 
b^n  the  great  cause  of  aDV  strife  that  may  have  occasionally  hap^  > 
pened  (in  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Committee).     Almost  the  only  vo^i 
stance  of  unpleasant  misunderstanding  which  took  place  when  the* 
conference  with  the  Deputation  was  goins  oq,  had  its  origin  in  a  piece 
of  rash  and  uncalled  for  interference  on  bis  part,  by  which  he  endea- 
ypured  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  come  fromt 
London ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  did  what  h6  could  to  compromise 
the^  character  of  the  Committee;  and  for  which  he  received  as  little . 
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GmAu^i  of  tk$  mbU  SMit^  2»^ 

llnmkrftowfaitftiendtf  as  from  fab  oppooedtt.    At^apremiig^tieftCi^ 
iifr  be  gsre  -in  reaioiis  of  wGateat/iralcb.brouglil^owm'iipoii^iiinaa 
ae?ei9'  but  jnerked  rdnilro    becauaethcy  w^utad  moU  uwmw4h^\ 
iqQ4ive9  lo  the  Comaiittee— and  so  ashamed  was  he  afterwards  of  th^^ 
traojBactioDt  tl^at  he  withdrew  the  reasons  of  dissent,  and  said  no  mor^ 
about  it.    At  the  last  meeting  he  attended,  he  gave  rise  to  some  dis<r 
cussion,  which  his  gentle  spirit  would,  no  doubt,  deem  violent^  bui 
which  to  every  other  person  was  merely  ludicrous  and  entertaining : 
he  proposed  a  motion  which  nobody  could  second,  because  it  tailed 
upon  the  member^  of  the  Committee  to  stultify  themselves,  by  finding- 
that  they  had  acted  verj^  improperly  in  his  <ibsence.     And  after  bdng 
very  industrious  in  assaying  and  fomenting  those  divisions  which  are  . 
now  made  the  subject  of  complaint  against  the  Committee,  he  took 
bis  hat  and  walked  off,  remarking  that  he  had  no  hopes  of  doing  an^ 
^Mdin  his^  presetU  connexion,  and  would  therefore  look  to  his  brethren 
m  the  south.    There  goes  one  resignatiom' 

As  a  proof  that  we  had  no  reference  to  either  Mr.  Craig,  Dr. 
Thomson,  or  Mr.  Haldane,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  mistaken 
supposition  which  we  were  led  to  entertain,  that  the  unknown 
source  of  the  irritation  and  vindictive  feeling  manifested  by  the 
Edinburgh  Committee,  might  have  some  connexion  with  the 
angry  feud  between  the  Edinburgh  printers  and  the  English 
universities  in  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  Scotch  Bibles  from 
this  country.  We  might  be  wrong  in  throwing  out  the  con*» 
jecture»  and  can  only  plead  in  mitigation,  that  the  suggestion 
came  to  us  from  a  gentleman  decidedly  anti-apocryphal,  and  * 
moreover  a  Scotchman,  who  was  anxious  to  find  some  excuse 
for  the  Edinburgh  Committee ;  he  was,  however,  misinformed. 
But  we  can  scarcely  regret  having  been  in  this  particular  mis-^- 
led,  since  it  will  convince  our  readers,  that  it  was  not  any  indi* 
vidual,  but  the  public  conduct  of  the  Edinburgh  Committee^ 
against  which  our  remarks  were  pointed ;  and  that  Mr.  Oorham's 
attempt  to  convict  us  of  personality  in  reference  to  the  indivi-* 
dual  framer  of  the  Edinburgh  Resolutions^  proceeds  upon  a 
total  misrepresentation. 

.  The  only  other  passage  in  the  September  article,  which  we 
deem  it  necessary  to  re^er  to  for  the  purpose  of  explanation,  ifr^ 
that  in  which  we  intimate  the  possibility  that  '  our  own  Canoifi^^ 
xn^y.  ipicUt^e  books  not  *  inspired.'    It  was  through  inadv^i- 
tSQcy,  we  confess,  that  we  used  a  form  of  expression  conveying  \ 
aay  opinion  of  our  own  on  the  subject.  Not  that  we  could  bavie  - 
tb«  le^st  hesitation  openly  to  avow  our  sentiments,  bwt  because 
we' should  not  have  chosen  to  rest  any  argument  upon  the  pri-  * 
vate  opinion  of  the  Reviewer,  and  because  the  force  of  our  ar- 
gument has  been  turned  aside  by  the  disingenuous  artifice  to 
wjiich  this  sentence  has  furnished  a  handle.    Our  argument 
was  this ;  that  we  are  not  justified  in  demanding  from  foreigtl  ^ 
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$24  Conihct  of  Ou  BiMe  Stxktif. 

churcKes  a  surrender  af  tbeir  opinion  on  the  sfiibjecl  of  tli« 
Can6n  of  Scriptnre>  on  the  groiuid  that  it  is  sinful  to  eirenlaie 
^ny  un^Dspired  composkion  as  a  part  of  the  sacred  vohime ; 
because  Protestants  themselves  are  not  folly  agreed  as  to  the 
ihspired  character  of  ^ome  of  our  canonical  bookls.  We  xtieant 
riot  to  give  an  opinion,  but  to  state  an  incontroviBttible  fatct, 
^hieh  maybe  concealed,  but  carinot  be  denied.  Our  words 
Trere,ij3i  another  part  of  the  article : 

<  Many  pbnrpinoiui  ha^fe  ddubce4^wlieth«p  the  book  of  Esther,  k 

Jhich  the  name  of  Jehovah  dc^es  not  once  occur,  can  he  regarded  as 
i^fn^h'^Nl  edfiipMlkm,  and' others  bs^e  had  dkimiltfaB  »  adaittiftg 
fib^bSj^i^tidUr  of  SoldmoR^  Song.' 

It  may  suit  Mr.  Gorham's  purpose  aqd  tha^  of  Br,  Thomson^ 
to  impeach  the  piety  or  the  learning  of  all  vho^ntertaiii  suob 
doubts,  and  to  call  the  question  settled  ;  but  it  mjist  be  at  the 
expense  of  truth  and  charity,  that  raany  of*  those  to  whom  we 
allude  are  excluded  from  the  ranks  of  the  orthodox;  Sufchper^ 
Bohs  would  not  wish  to  disturb  the  Canon,  beSng  fully  satisfied 
that  the  books  concerning  which  they  scruple  fe  predicate  that 
feey  are  inspired,  are  oa  sufficient  grounds  admitted  into  the 
sacred  volume.  The  Canon,  such  as  it  is,  has  received  the  highest 
sanctiou  ;  a  sanction  which,  though  tacit,  is  decisive  as  to  th^ 
propriety  of  leaving  the  Old  Testament  undisturbed  in  Ae  form 
in  which  we  have  received  it  ftom  the  Jewish  Chwreh,  and 
which  we  consider  as  affording*  an'  unanswei^ble  argument 
against  either  adding  to  it  or  taking  from  it.  But  whether 
that  Divine  sanction  can  be  considered  as  implying  the  inspira* 
iion  of  every  book  in  the  hagiographa,  is  a  question  which 
may  be  entertained,  and  has'  been  entertained,  by  men  of  the 
most  orthodox  opinions  and  exalted  piety.  The  question  i» 
mt  settled  ;  and  though  it  had  not  of  late  occupied  muph  public 
attention  at  home,  on  the  Continent  the  case  is  widely  4iff6r- 
eot 

In  affirming,  then,  the  absolute  inspiration  of  every  book,  in 
the  Jewish  canon,  as  the  groimd  of  our  proceedings  as  ^  Bible 
Society,  it  appeared  tons  that  wfe  should  be  occupying,  9S 
Protestants,  very  umaf^^^oxoiA.  It  would  be  tempting.the  very 
controversy  which  it  is  deemed  advisable  not  to  ajgitate.  Vf^ 
conceive  that  other  ground  ought  to  b6  taken  in  objeG|;ing  toi 
llie  insei  tion  of  the  Apocrypha ;  that  it  is  not  merely  as  being 
ittittspiTed  matter,  biit  as  Incltiding  some  very  objectiooablei 
bookR,  that  we  oiiglit  to  promote  to  the  utmost  its  exclusion. 
We  contended,  that  fhe  whole  of  the  hagiographa  are  of  tiji* 
iouHed  geuumenei's  and  authenticity,  hut  that  whether  cSl  of 
them  can  safety  be  affirined  to  be  mdited  ISfy  the  Holy  Qhoifei 
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^.1^ iofmiTfiDt  our  demandkig  an  uiiqualifi^d  owei^t  %d4  agr«6r 
'  ment  qip  tbifi  point  from  ^11  Chrbiian  ntw.' 

Tbe  ^ottod  token  by  the  AntUapocrypba  pfurtjr  ivae^  tlmt  it 
18  ainfuTto  bind  up  any  uoinef>ired  compositions  with  the  wor4 
of  God ;  and  they  are  responaible  for  tbe  agitation  of  tbe  tb^o-? 
logical  question  iii^hicb  such  an  asaertion  calls  up,  jnamely^  o^ 
what  ground  we  can  maintain  the  abscdute  ii^spiration  of  every. 
book  which  we  receive  as*  canonical.  Mr.  Ualdane  coi^nda 
fpr  the  plenary  inspiration  of  every  book  in  the  Canon* 

*  This  view  of  the  subject/  he  says,  *  stands  opposed  to  that  \n  and' 
UDScriptural  system,  supported  by  the  authority  of  writers  who  hmw 
introduced  distinctions  altogether  unknown  to  the  Word  of  God--«s 
those  of  sttperintendencey  elevation,  and  snggostioa— -distmotions 
which  proceed  oa  the  suppositidn  that  the  whole  of  the  Bible  is  ^ood^ 
but  that  it  is  not  all  perfect  Some  parts  of  it  are  even  viewed  at 
net  belonging  to  the  highest  d^ee  of  Inspiration*  because  it  is  s«pp 
posed  that  it  was  beneath  tbe  dignity  of  the  Divine  majesty  to  hfiv^ 
indited  them,  and  that  therefore  they  cannot  be  the  words  of  God*« 
Sy  none  of  these  writers,  however,  have  we  been  favoured  with  a  staie** 
Dient  of  the  several  parts  to  whijch  each  of^  these  distinctions  refer^^ 
The  subject  of  Inspiration  Hands  dosely  connected  with  the  question  re* 
specting  tJie  Apocrypha.*  p.  183. 

This  passage  admits  every  thing  that  is  necessary  to  iiirtify  pufr 
having  adverted  to  the  fact,  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  not  ^OfSfk 
^ar  it  objected.  Why  moot  the  subject  of  the  Canon  ?  Wwt  I 
shall  it  be  said  that  Protestants  are  afraid  to  look  any  aubjecil 
of  theolc^cal  inquiry  in  the  face  ?  Is  an  implicit  opinion  oi^ 
such  a  point  that  with  which  we  ought  to  content  oursiirfv^/ii 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Haldane,  that  the  subjecta  are  closely  epfi^ 
nected;  and  if  his  views  of  Inspiration  can  be  proved  tpbia 
correct,,  we  shall  rejoice  to  have  ne^a  instrumental  in  bringii^ 
tfiem  to  the  test  of  examination.  Unfortunately,  he. appears  to 
Iiave  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  real  State  of  the  questi^« 
Aniong  the  writers  who  have  exposed^  the  dangeroup  tendensy 
oi'his  notions,  we  faa^e  already  referred  to  the  learned  end  piopa 
Poddridge,  in  whose  works  he  will  find  distinctly^  DQintsd  gpl 
die  several  p^rts  to  which  the  cUstinetioBS  refer.  Mr.  Iiosptb^ 
whom  ibe .veracions  Mr.  Qortiam.haa  the  temeritif  to  .ei|9  ^ 
having  answered  the  stale  arguments  of  the  Eclectic  RewkifiKor 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago»  begins  bis  work  with  the  JM^ 
lowing  sentence.  '  I  do  not  disl&e  our  Author's  divisiciijef 
'  the  Scripture  writings  into  propbecie^,  histories,  anddoetriMa  % 

.  *  Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  this  supposition  is  w4  fUl^ 
ground  of  the  opinion^  and  that  the  opinion  itself  is  here  mis-sMid'. 

Vox,.  XXVI.  N.S,  U 
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•  lu^d  J.^4*^^c>  %  Hgree  with  him^as  to  grant  that  all  th©  holy- 
'  toots  have  not  an  equal  degree  of  inspiration.*  Mr.  HaldaQ^/ 
following  Mr*  Gorhain,  pemists  in  confounding  together  the' 
widely  different  considerations  of  authenticity  and  genuinetiess. 
We  must  decline  poitig  further  into  the  argument,  but  oaustin-- 
form  hira,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  a  book,[ 
and  another  thing,  to  believe  that  it '  testifies  of  Christ,*  and  is  } 
included  among  '  the  oracles  of  God/*  r 

Our  second  article  on  the  Controversy,  inserted  in  the  Nuni-t 
ber  for  November  last,  was  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gorham*&  attack,! 
and  the  anonymous  Vindication  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Socie  ^r 
ty,  ascribed  to  Mr.  Haldane,  jun*  We  endeavoured  in  thatj 
article,  to  contribute  oqr  modicum  to  the  elucidation  of  liie  im-| 
portant  question  relating  to  the  criteria  of  Inspiration.  It  basr 
drawn  forth  from  Mr.  Gorham  and  Dr.  Thomson  a  volley  ofr 
invective,  but  their  whole  powers  of  argumentation  are  conoen-j 
trated  in  vociferating  the  word  heresy.  There  is  a  very  charac-^ 
teristic  difference,  however,  in  their  treatment  of  their* 
opponent*  Dr.  Thomson  boldly  and  roundly  accuses  the^ 
Reyiewer  of  a  fellow -fueling  with  Sociniaas  and  Neologiste,'^ 
classing  together  as  kindred  heresies,  the  doubting  of  the  inspi-^ 
ration  of  Solomon*s  Song,  and  the  denying  of  the  miracles  rft 
Christ.  Mr.  Gorhara,  more  subtle  and  wily  in  his  attack,  citeS) 
a  garbled  passage  from  Baxter,  to  intimate  very  chantably  thati 
those '  who  have  doubted  of  some  particular  books,  jw^i^^  be  saved^N 

Mr.  Haldane's  First  Review  and  The  Second  £<iatement  06 
the  Edinburgh  Committee,  compelled  us  to  resume  the  subjects 
in  the  Number  tor  April  in  the  present  year;  and  it  is  this  mr-^ 
tide  which  has  drawn  down  upon  our  devoted  heads  the  Inuckle♦^ 
wrath  of  Dr.  Thomson.  It  is  described  as  '  overflowing  withl 
'  the  grossest  scurrility  that  ever  polluted  a  literary  journal  ;\ 
as  characterized  by  *  a  sort  of  Lycanthropy,  which  Johnsoilt 
'  defines  to  be  a  kind  of  madness  in  which  men  have  thequali4 

*  liea  of  wild  beasts  ;* — a&  consisting  of*  nauseous  aod.  Biilings4 
« fate,  rarings.'    Its  aUthdr  is  styled  '  a  ptlifil^I  (lOnbb^ 

*  heresy  and  nonsense/  *  a  coit poser  of  silly  viQr^eiisii'fiiaAtnUw 

*  natured^  opiniative,  and  pragn^atical  W,  who  should  be  sent 

*  back  to  school,'  a  •  fitersiry  Scavenger/  *  a  sitarved  critic/ j  as 
•%y^lpAatiMsh  a  creature  as  <»«wls^ie  eatth,  tjte/  ll5s**Vi: 

*  fftM  ihsoienttibuse  of  ©r  Thoirison^is  r^prt«'e*rt^%*^'#W- 
'^fed  tlAti  the  sense  of  d*scbfiifittife  tthd'diSgfefe^^^^ 

m.Xi'V^i('v  •■■'--■  ^   ■^■--■■'    -;r--^    ^^^;--'   y-~  :^'-'^  '•   ■'    -''  /^  "b-K"-:"^lii> 

*  Dean  Prideaux  suppo^res,  that  the  two  books  of  ChroQiel09y£Bra^ 

It^Wif^  ^9d  Esther,  aa^weH  ,^  l^aUcbuiferQ  iio|^|id4ed4kQ  th«  Cai^on 

t^^Pii^^pf  Simqn thc^ust ;  *^d  in^leeri/  h^  adds»  *lbef»plistJio(4Bi 

sMKVfir^iwufili  to  waittihe  ei^\j^  E^mm^bm^Wmh>T»^V^^^^^ 
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*ti<ke{Mri^iawl  ttAilignitf  >iiBd  rbVaage  ^gaftlilrt'  W  indiykltisa  w^ 

Afc' iftooh  fts  we iiad  recoterfed  (mt  feet  a?nd  otif  bifetithf  *Hfer 
thtu  trenvendb^s  ex|>108io));  We'turhed  with  some  eaget'h^tfW^ 
tte  article  in  qtiestion,  to  see  what  eitpressiong  had,  by  afa^' 
bossibility,  escaped  the  pen  of  the  RevieWer,  that  could  hatref 
nad  this  effect  on  Dr.  Thomson's  biliary  system.    Wefrefely^ 
ackait  that  he  never  gave  us  any  personal  offence,  neither  do^' 
we  fed  towards  him  the  slightest  personal  hostility.    And  w^ 
shall  now  fairly  put  it  to  our  readers,  how  far  the  following  ex«V 
pMBsioDssaTOur  of  nauseous  raving,  vulgar' and' BilKifigsgftte" 
ahuse^  deep-seated  malignity «   and  Lycanthropy.      TM  sen-^^ 
ttace  by  wnich  Dr.  Thomson,  we  imagine;  feels  himself  tti6st 
aggrieved,  is  that  in  which,  speaking  of  the  Second  Edinbutgh'^ 
Statement,  we  remarked, that  'its  bold  Rnd  incorrect  assertions, 
'its  disregard  of  all  the  caurtesies  of  controversy,  atid  its  vio-^ 
*  lent  and  intolerant  spirit,  render  it  worthy  of  the  pen  fram 
^  Whjbh  itissues,^ — ^a  pen  accustomed  to  deal  in  acrimony,  ahd' 
'•wkieh  has  been  compelled  to  apologize   for   its  own  libeli.* 
Ilow  aopposin^  that  the  pamphlet  in   question  was  correctly 
<dtaracteriaed  as  violent,  intolerant,  un courteous,  and  incorrect ' 
ill  iits  aisenions,— ^of  which  we  think  we  adduced  safficien^ 
prbofy-^thesc epithets,  we  submit,  cannot  be  justly  referred  to^ 
the 'vocafettliBtry  of  Billingsgate  ;  aild  the   only  point  open 'to 
^tter^  is,  whether  wb  hud  k  right  to  say  that  such  a  productiori  \ 
wad  Wofthy  of  Dr, Thomson's  pen.     Had  the  circumstance  td[* 
whiob  we  cdluded  been  n  matter  of  private  history,  the  know^* 
Iddge  of  which  rested  on  hearsay,  we  should  have  scorned  W 
l^mr.to  i|.    Sat-we  conceived    that  the  libellous  character  iJf * 
thalp^UioatioA  justified  our  adverting  to  the  notorious  fact,  that^ 
iiWaf  n6Miii»Ju^  tmie  that  Dr,  Thomson's  vialence  of  temp^' 
ba^^bcitrayedtiim  into  calumny.     In  the  Edinburgh  Christian' 
AtttnieiorforiJtine  1812,  appeared  the  following  article,  which 
wU'tvasidcribe'  frotn  a  copy  now  before  us« 

^jUf:i^  ]^pv.*AND|i«:\^^^^^^^  one  of  the.miQiMmx^' 

EiQbiBf^iiIgtl»  an^  editor.^  tins  work*  da  hereby  decdai^  in  my  own 
oaui^  and  id  the.  names  of  the  pubiisher^  our  nn&igtied  ffompw  for 
Haviiiff,  on  various  occasions,  expressed  our  sentiments  in  language 
calcQuued  to  wound  the  feelings  of  a  respectable  individual  of  a  coip- 
Qfaaioa  difierent  from  our  own. 

<«  From  ioformatiaa  on^  which  we  thought  we  might  rely,  but  whic«r^ 
Mpph>ved  to  bfe  false,  we  ascribed,  tn  No.  XIIL  a  tr^tise  ei^titledr 
^Illti^ewSdattih  Fresbytarian  £W  ^c***  to  the  Right  Rev«: 

'-•      - U2  '^     ^ 


VS. 
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^2g  Cenduet  of  thi  TUbU  8^fy: 

Dr.  GMg  of  StiHiBg,  and  were,  in  CDiMemicbce^'  f«d  ta  iraMT  Wait 
gent^eman  with  no  small  degriee  of  uninfcention^  mjiistioew  On  a  jmt 
oomplaibt  by  hinif  we  ioflereed,  at  the  eod  of  No.  XIV«,  ao  eotplaDailmi 
adjusted  betwixt  us  and  the  Doctor,  difidaiining  any  improper  mi- 
tention  towards  him,  and  reoalliag  every /statement  which  might  seem 
injurious  to  his  reputation*  This  was  done  as  an  act  of  justice  to  a  man 
who  had  never  injured,  nor  attempted  to  injure  us  as  a  hody^  nor  any 
one  of  OS  individually,  but  to  whom,  misled  by  erroneous  information, 
we  had  given  very  great  cause  of  offence.  jDr.  Gleig  had  the  libe- 
rality to  declare  mmself  satisfied  with  the  explanation  given  by  us, 
together  witli  the  insertion,  in  the  same  number  of  oiir  Journal,  of  a 
letter  from  himidf,  disckiming  ail  conciem  in  the  treadse  ascribed  <o 
him. 

<  The  matter  ought  undoubtedly  to  haye  rested  here ;  but  we  oomi 
ceivedy  that  certain  expressions  in  Dr.  Gleig's  letter  implied  a  cluil- 
leoge  to  a  tlieological  discus«on»  which  we  were  not  disposed  to  4e-* 
dine.  We  therefore  inserted  in  No.  XV.  of  this  publication,  an  an- 
swer to  those  passages  in  his  letter  which  alluded  to  the  points  in  dis« 
pute ;  but  we  are  now  sensible  that  we  made  use  of  language  not 
calculated  to  invite  a  reply  from  him ;  and  in  our  Nineteenth  Num.- 
ber,  we  inserted  a  review,  expressed  in  language  still  more  improper, 
of  a  volume  of  sermons  which  he  had  published  eight  years  before. 

*  In  perusing  anew  these  parts  Of  our  Journal,  and  partieulArly  that 
which  is  last  mentioned^  we  regret  extrepaely  to  find  that,  in  the  teat 
of  discussion,  several  unwarrantable  e&pressions  have  escaped  kom 
us,  tending  to  mislead  our  readers  with  regard  to  a  man,  who,  though 
differing  from  us  on  various  theological  points,  is,  in  his  moral,  religi- 
ous,  and  literary  character|  highly,  respectable.  To  correct  such  mis- 
takes, we  therefore  declare,  as  we  declared  on  a  former  occaaion^.thftt 
whatever  expressions  in  the  Numbers  above  mentioned,  or  in  aoy 
other  Number  of  our  work,  may  be  construed  **  as  injurious  to  the 
reputation  of  Dr.  Gleig,  as  a  man,  or  as  a  clergyman,''  are  hereby 
RETRACTED;  and  WO  consideT  oursclvcs  as  indebted  to  him  for  his 
moderation  in  accepting  of  this  apology^  and  for  withdrawing  an 
action  fbr  damages  brought  at  his  instanee  agwnst  us  before  the  Court 
Of  Session.  ANDREW  THOMSON.* 

We  offer  no  other  commeDt  on  this  curious  dociunent  than 
this  ;  that  to  confide  the  drawing  up  of  the  Second  Statement 
to  an  individual,  how  respectable  soever  his  abilities,  who  stood 
thus  committed,  was  a  Very  dangeroys  and  u(taLJustifiable  step, 
and  one  vi^hich  balled,  we  think,  for  out  obtiosiDifa  anidmdvfsraien. 

We  acknowledge  that  our  remaikisr  upon  tbe  Secondr State- 
ment were  severe ;  and  in  one  pfikce,  We  NKughed  alt  the  Writliv's 
assuming  a  dictatorial  tone  which  appeared  to  us  -to  pairtllke 
more  of  the  mock  majesty  of  the  pedagogue,  than  of  tti6  Wdly 
courage  of  the  gteat  Reformer  whose  name  we  were  I^'d  to 
plac«  in  juxta-posilioti  witli  his  own.*    But  evea  tbougb.jire 

-, — : , J  '  ■  , '" • V  V    ■> 

*  We  can  assure  Dr.  Thonason,  that  we  did  not  mean  to  intimate 
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Condfut^  the  Bible  Society.  ff^ 

ifbould  be  thou^t  to  have  treated  Dr.  T))omfiK>ii  with  iM  lkt\e 
reyerence  in  thk  respect,  weiire  not  aware  of  baviog  used  aaingle 
phrase  wbich  can  be  construed  intoa  violation  of  the  proprietiesof 
controversy.  That  the  article  contains  a  scurrilous  expression,  a 
single  'bad  name,'  we  challenge  the  Complainant  to  pr4>ve.  Re- 
i^pect  for  our  own  character,  if  not  regard  for  our  opponent,  would 
have  restrained  us  from  dipping  our  pen  in  his  gall.  The  office 
^  a  Reviewer  is  alas !  too  correctly  described,  though  the 
phrase  is  ^om^wbat  gross,  as  '  a  literary  scavenger ;'  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  keep  one's  hands  clean  in  handling  some  sub- 
^l&  We  bavft  occasionally  to  encounter  a  great  deal  of  mud 
m  the  service  of  the  public.  But  Dr.  Thomson  should  ivot 
4etty  the  profession :  he  works  at  the  same  craft  as  oiMTs^lves. 
If  we  are  literary  BcaivengerS)  he  too  handles  tlie  broom.  If 
*  we  have  too  rudely  crossed  bis  path  in  this  iia^stance,  we  shall 
endeavour  hereafter  to  keep  out  of  his  way.  Were  he  better 
acquainted  with  us,  he  wopld  know  tliat  he  has  described  a 
fictitious  ch^acter.  We  cauAot  help  being  young,  though  we 
are  not  so  very  young  as  he  imagines;  we  are  not  at  all  mad, 
a^d  by  tto  vieans  ill-natured. 

.  'But  seriously ;  h^  the  Eclectic  Reviewer  bj^en  the  only 
^b^ect  of  I>r.  Thomson's  vituperative  elo^ue^ce,  and  the  sole 
cause  >of  his  appearing  before  the  public  m  ^au  attitude  so  ill 

that  he  was  a  pedagogue,  by  saying  that  he  reminded  us  of  the  au- 
thoritative airs  of  one,  or  that  John  Knox  was  a  martyr,  though  we 
spoke  of  him  as  displaying  a  martyr's  courage.    He  is  not  the  less 
•^eleome  to  his  joke  at  our  supposed  blunder ;  and  as  he  feels  honoured 
-  hj  having  suggested  the  image  of  the  great  Scottish  BtOformer,  we  will 
'gratify  him  stttl  further,  by  citing  a  passage  from  Dr.  M'Crie's  cha- 
tacier  of  Knox,  which  mav  expkin  how  we  came  to  associate  their 
iMunes.    *  Most  of  his  fi»ufts  may  be  traced  to  his  natural  tempera- 
.    ment*    His  passions  were  strong ;  he  felt  with  the  utmost  keenness 
on  every  subiect  which  interested  him,  and  as  he  felt,  he  expressed 
himself^  Mrithout  disguise  and  without  affectation.    The  warmth  of 
hb  zeal  was  apt  to  betray  him  into  intemperate  lauguage ;  his  inflexl- 
i>]e  adherence  to  his  opinions  inclined  to  obstinacy ;  and  his  indepen- 
^nce  of  mind  occasionaUy  assumed  the  appearance  of  haughtiness 
*8ttd  disdain.    A  stranger  to  complimentary  or  spdooth  language,  little 
^^soaeeraed  about  the  manner  in  which  his  reproofs  were  received,  pro- 
.«Mted^i^y>were  merited,  loo  much  impressed  with  the  evil  of  the 
f/Oflbwe  tatbinkof  Ihe  rank  or  character  of  the.  offender,  he  ofien 
^{f^Ke^^  bis  admonitions  with  an  acrimony  and  vehemence  more  apt 
7^  irritnte^thanito  reclaim,    'the  liberties  which  he  took  in  censuring 
thojactions  of  individuals  of  the  highest  rank,  appear  the  more  strange 
^Und:  iiitolerable  to  us,  when  contrasted  with  the  reserve  and  timidity 
ot  modem  timesT^  Marie's  Life  of  Knox.   Vol.  II,  p.t55: 
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adEiptetltb'ptoniote  hia  reputation  or  his  usefulness,  we  should' 
be  Wore  disposed  to  feel  compunctious  regret  at  having  givett'^1 
him  atfy  provocation.  But  in  the  present  pamphlet,  he  seem*' 
to  he  running  a  muck,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  moat  feel  sorely 
batted,  to  display  such  indiscriminate  fury.  It  has  been  seen 
how  he  turns  round  on  Mr*  Craig,  Mn  Grey,  Mr,  Brown,  and 
Mr*  Campbell  come  off  little  better.  Amicus,  '  unhappy  crea- 
'  tnre/  though  treated  as  if  Dr.  Thomson  was  half  afraid  of 
him  yet,  does  not  escape  without  being  made  out  to  be  a 
simpleton, '  bad  in  his  principles,  weak  in  his  reasonings,  and 
'  gross  in  his  misrepresentations,*  The  *  prejudiced,  interested, 
'  time  serving  Conductors  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine,*  are 
rtprOTed  in  the  same  style,  for  giving  insertion  to  '  one  of  the 

*  most  foolish  productions  we  have  ever  had  the  misfortune  t^ ! 

*  peruse* — ^a   '   smail-ware  of  absurdity   and    abuse/      ThS*^ 
Christian  Guardian  is  as  *  ignorant  as  he  is  nnfain'     But  the 
treatment  all  these  several   parties   meet  with,   is  metcy  and 
kindness,  compared  with  the  mil  measure  of  spleen  and  malice 
which  he  exhausts  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Congreg^^ " 
tionalist.     To  that  Writer's  secret  instigation,  he  ascribes  thtf" 
ill-treatinent  which  he  has  received  at  our  hands*    He  knowip^ 
h^  says,  that  we  were  aided  by  him.     It  is  utterly  untrue,     ThlS^i 
Efelecticf  Reviewer  and  the  GongregaHonalrst  had  bad  m>  com- 
nSunication  whatever  on  the  subject.  We  will  not  transcribe  the 
dark    insinuaticDs,    the   malignant  slanders  with  which    this 
gentleman^  character  is  assailed.     They   admit  of  but  One 
answer  —  a  eivil    prosecution,    which   might  possibly   educe 
Mother  retractation  sfltnilar  to  that  w^hich  has  before  adorned  the 
^iges  of  the  Instructor.      If  any   person,  after  reading    the 
pii!mg^aph  in  question;  should  still  think  that  Dr.  Thomson  has 
any  Oiing  to  complain  of  at  the  hands  of  his  opponents,  with- 
ouLhaing  compelled  to  do  it,  we  will  cheerfully  retract  any  . 
imurious  expressions. 

^^We  liad  aiitiofet  forgotten*  Mr.  Gorham,  who  has  dfevoted  ^ft^ 
Hpjfien&ix,  in  the  preseirt  Pamphlet,  to  ^  Remarks  on  the  Con- 
*  duct  of  the  Eclectic  Review,'  which  it  would  be  impossible 
ifiifkQ^ice  a$  they  deserve^  without  pergonal  explanati^OB.  i|i|ri|^ 
^irealiog  to  our  readers  and  uQsult$^bl^  to  the  pag^  of  oJr 
lpi|ipf»al«    We  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  verv  few  Temavkf^i 
havingi  ki  a  forflaer^idej^suffiQieDtly  exposed 'his  ungen^po^gt 
n^sr^resentatioBfik.     firsC  he  now  assef<U,  ;tbat  tte  wbol^ 
^«i|ii)eot  of  our  first  article  >  impUed  «i^piti«isift  «8  ■  to  ^t)^ 
%^iyji»fi  authwty  of  eight  boQks  HI  the  Proteitel^t-CiM:^o|]; 
^jB^t^V^^Jke  principle  pn  which  the  Reviewer  ^ofgned^JiicJild^ih 
'  ,fti^9<pWfu^ob^4  0a«i^.'  .  W^»  have  qjfAyM  me^t^^s  lort 
iterated  calumny  with  avpositive  denial,  and  leave  our  leaders 
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tOH^^$gtd(e.x;^  both  the  intcgiiiy  and  the  motives  of  the  man^  wl^Q,, 
n9);\9pjy  .pe^^^ta  in  such  a  charge  after  our  expljci^  disavowal,  '^ 
bi||;jti6jes.l;hej, opportunity  of  circulating  it  wber^  h^  thioks  the^^ 
rejiit^tippi^  pot  likely  to  follow  it.     Secondly^  like  hi§  frieqcl , 
.D^.,^h^iD^9,  he  accuses  the  JL^vievv^r    of  indulging   ia  the,,. 
laiigpage.  pf  .reproach,  calumny,  aiid   i^ul^ar;^bnse,  uod   he  is  f 
Ti^fppy  not  Jtq. have  returned  raiting  for  railing.     Here,  again,  we 
h^jre  only  tp  refer  to  the  terras  of  unaffected  courtesy  in  which 
h ji^  ^jjampbl^t  was  spokeu  of,  and  to  the  proofs  \vhic|i  we  were  j 
\i%^^r  the  necessity  of  subsequently  providing,  of  'faithless  ,aii,d 
*  Jlflgpotle/panly'  dealing  on  the  p^rt  of  .Mr.Gorbaift*  in  rejurn  » 
fofjthe  l.eiiity  we  bad  shewn  him.,    ^^e^kpow  of  nq,jBxpfgs§\ap^ 
^Wi  ^^  could  employ io  describe  bis  cqpdwit,  more  fnili^,}!^^ 
t^se,  wbi^i^  ,he  has  cpmpell^d^  us  to  use*    W^  Mve,  nii  Yiri^,to  - 
]i]}Bfach  )m^  honesty  or  integrity  in  the  ordinary  affairs  .pl^Jiite, 
bvf^^nf^.^as  slieiyn  himself  a  dishonest  cpntrovertis^,  and,,h(ipj 
rq|^rences  to. alleged  private  convers^tiqns  and  extracts  $5911^ 
P5^^Jc\JiQteS;»  would  justify  severer  language  th£^n:>ve  choos^e  t^j. 
^whjf\  ICq  ap  e:?:posure  of  Ws  J^ttempt  to  identify  th^'^s^ijt^^, 
m^j^j^f^tbje  l^electip  Reviewer  with  those  of  tej  Cl^rc.^J^ji 
ad^4^^^'^t.frudenf  to  make  no  refenncf;  but  ba^  if^Hen  ^9^. 
p'^tftt  to  di^pix>ve  a  charge  which  was  never  ddvc^n^ed,  and  whic^i 
yv(mld  npt  have  been  advanced*  without  being  substantiated,  pv^t^ 
io^mctjjas  be  relies  upoo^  impunity, only  beca4;u&e  theproQf'^ofm^ 
dislionoiifable  Qo^duct  will  npt  find  their  way  into- the  9nan9i<^^ 
ia  which  b^  is  n^Qst  a^nxious  to   circulate,  his  atta,ck;pAi:j?;U» 
jQurnaiy  ,we  shall  not  trespass  further  on  tlie  patience,  pt^j^- 
r^^ei^,    Mr.  Gorhamreie^ted  with  acom  our  praise*  be^^^ng^ 
i^^ind,  as  be  politely  tpld  us,'  the  h,i^ri  il,  laudato 'i(irot,\^L 
hip  rejoice, — he. has  the  praise  and  warm  approbation pf  Jjjf^ 
lAi^drew  I'homson.  ,  .,/  .       ,    /  .,,    ^  f^ 

JiiLi \ \ :- I'i  jy: — - — -^ i^-i '<^       -  ^  »-'  -^ 

i^  II«  Hutoire.de  la  RevoliUi^  francais€f    H\9\or,y  ^  the  .p«^qK:h 

\..JRevplution,  from  lW9  to  1814,    By  F.  A.  M^e^.    In.2i^)% 

. !  8vo,  pp,  1013.    Price  11,  Is,    Third  Edition.    jPSris.     1S26. ,   / 

THIS  is,  in  all  respects,  a  very  singular  book,  ^nd  4t  af^pearil^ 
to  have  awakened  a  very  unusual  degree  of  intere$(t;*iti^ 
circles'  where  it  might  have  been  quite  as  much  to  tbe  stfCid^ 
faction  of  the  Bourbons,  if  it  had  been  received  less  cordislly^^ 
It*  is  neither  more  imh*  less  than  an  able^  somewhat  artftrh  and  "exx' 
ceedingly  eloquent  ^^ieading  in  behalf  of  the  Fi^ench  ReVolMori 
id  all 'ttsinstatutiondr  forms ;  and  at  tbe  same  tinte,  an  expos^' 
ef  ithe  circumstances  which  made  those  eligible  form^in^fiSig^ 
ti^,  lOid  surrendered  the  vantage-ground' of  fwliryrarttf^bdBltc 
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;Vi/lvi!tA  ^  t^  rirftticras  pt^ttim  larhnAr  siioisdtdf^  phtmtkA 

*  tbem86}v«9  oa  l&e  araiia,  dotdbfeittthtB  for  ihfltt^tibe  ated  etmife. 

I      Aftbppgh^  howffYer»  lire  tUtik  highly  of  this  spirilfed  Wora;  it 

,  has  not»  hj  any  meanaji  appeared  tana  s6  coimncing  aa  tt  has 

to  8<M4&of  our  contemporaries.    Th«  Auliior  is'^kilfbl  in  tile 

•  tm^  of  generalizatton^  but  he  xrot  infi«q\]emly  carries  it  too  fiir. 

Ifpdiipg  ean  he  more  ^dy^nient  for  the  mainteEianee  ^f  an 

hy^othesisA  thaa  to  lose  sight  of  tiioise  ilmaor  tireumstaiices 

Which  jgotK)  the  making  up  of  leafing  eventa,  bat  of  which 

'iomey  it  may  be»  are  more  entitled  to  the  notice  of  the  his- 

,/torian,  than  the  more  cdnapiouotm  results  to  which  they  appear 

■y  'aubordinate.    Nothing  can  be*  easier,  than  to  ^ei^  on  certain 

.jevmotanding  pointa,  and  then^  by  adroit  Inanagement,  to  exhibit 

.  Vs^ck  a  aelection  of  interjacent  lin^iB  atitl  elevations  as  shall 

S've  tothe  combination  almost  any  t^nired  shape  and  aspect, 
at,  how  easy  and  convenient  soever  this  may  be,  it  is  not 
Satisfactory.  Even  where  the  premises  may  be  accurately 
l^tated,  and  the  inferences  fairly  drawn,  we  find  'ourselves  in^ 
quiring,  whethier  there  be  not  something  in  arrear,  ^ome  re- 
luctant but  influential  minor,  that  may  be  Well  nigh  entitled  io 
ehatige  places  with  its  '  swaggering  major,*  or  at  least  to  har^e 
A  mioie  obvioiii^  and  emphatic  bearing  on  the  predicate.    On  the 

,  wfaole^  we  havfe  no  doubt  of  the  correcttness  of  M.  Mign^'a 
VtewSf  perhaps  because  they  «o  nearly  coincide  with  our  OWh ; 

« but  we  could  have  wished  that  he  had,  i*ti  Ceftaih  ihstant^s, 
allowed  more  weight  to  details  which  he  h&s  either  wholly  ne^* 
ledted,  &t  cursorily  indicated.  At  the  same  titne,  all  this  is  in- 
eompatably  better  than  the  error  into  Which  feome  historians 
of  tie  Revolutioh  have  falleti,  of  ascribing  all  to  circum- 
^ances,  atnd  allowing  nothing  for  that  regular  march  of  motive 
and  action,  cause  and  effect,  which  may  be  distinctly  traced 
throughojut  all  in  which  the  human  hand  and  intellect  are  ooa- 

^  cerned.  Some  of  these  annalists  seem  to  have  referred  every 
^r^at  bdctirrence  to  its  distinct  intrigue,  and  to  have  allowed 
nothing  for  public  sentitoeirt  or  popular  eneYgy  as  its  eiptes'slon. 
Tlie'dinferen't  changes  of  scene  are,  ih*  their  view,  little  '  hiote 
Iban  the  «tartli]!%  but  tmmeaniag  transitions  of  a  pantoVhl&i[e, 
in  which,  atihe  rap  of  Harlequin's  kth  sword,  a  thrcfe-IeegM 
stool  starts  up  iiiito  a  triumphal  arch,  a  boiling  kettle  exj^nda 
Into  a  Geyser,  or  the  Andes,  with  their  caverns  and  their  cate* 
i^eta,  dwindle   into  a  farm-yard  with  its  dunghill   and  its 

^^orse^podd.  All  this  is  miserably  shallon^d  and  M.  Mignet  is 
tiao"  accurate  an  observer  and  too  profound  a  thinker/  to  give 
fmto  this  pedlarJike  system  :  bis  errors  are  those  of  a  vigdroua 

^  miiid;  *nd  they  ai'e:  nieirthet  frequent  not  i'njarious«         - '     :^ ' 

-  ^  Perttt^^ Wtoo  WW*  in  ilie  babit  of  "eoitsideHii^nlic. 
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oivf6  di80tder<wliieli  ft^ftowodl^Aeec^  mwti^vtr^        4fihi^1^<Gf 

oppressive  admiBiatrat^oii  of  Napoleoi^,  we^fire  ^M  '4l^t)tc^^{^ 

^ight 'of' what  Jtlranceivasi:  atid  what  she  m^'m''  ^  Ydilb^-^n 
.  ^  m4  foreigjaem^'  8ay»  Madaoict  ^e-Sjtiii^,  *  vA^ '  %iiew '  Sii60(itg 

<fe^i  BravM  befoFd  Uie  Revoliiti<Hi»  Bud^ko  «»6e  4t  ti;^  ^isf^^ 

5  iine>2  tbe  ))ji^e  «tiridied  by  the  dumoft  o(  fvifi^iSriif  i^'fte 

^tMpreisida^f'tf  tjiee  ft»d.|^«feiidai  «egi^ 
<^^f  the^dtMtk)!!  of  t;hiBi^<MRitr3r»fvtoii'«fab  iiktiM ^id>f(^1^ 
•;'  Op  under  tlie  weight  of  die  privileges   of  tht?  nobility/   The 
i  *  p^arti7.ans  of  slavery  in  the  colonies  have  often  sard;  tliil  a 

' '  French  peasant  wtis  more  wretched  than  a  negro.    Thh  li^ight 
»  *  be  a  good  arguraent  for  relieving  the  whiteSj  but  not  for 

*  iiteeling  the  beart  against  the  blacks.' 

*  The  ReTOlution,*  wtitfis  M<  Mignct,  '  has  not  ooly  modified  the 
polttteal  power;  it  has  changed  the  whole  interior  existeneq  of  the 
T^atbn-  Tlie  social  fofms  of  the  itiiddie  ages  were  atill  retained. 
The  soil  was  divided  into  provincea  at  variance  with  each  dther  ;  men 
were  divided  into  rival  classes,  Thoagh  the  nohility  had  !f>st  all 
their  powers,  they  preserved  all  their  distmcttous ;  the  people  had  no 
rights  J  royalty  had  no  limitB,  and  France  was  given  up  to  the  cbfi- 
fusion  of  ministerial  despotism,  of  distinct  and  conflioting  syst^mK  of 
.  administratiooj  and  of  corporational  privileges.  For  this  abusive  state 
of  things,  the  Rcvolutioa  has  substituEed  another,  more  conformable 
to  justice  and  better  suited  to  our  times.  It  haia  replaced  what  was 
arbitrary,  b^  the  law,  privilege,  by  equdity  ;  it  has  delivered  men  from 
the  distinctions  of  class,  the  soil  from  the  barrieri  of  province^,  in- 
dustry from  the  shackles  of  corporations  and  companies,  agriculture 
^  from  feudal  subjection  and  the  oppression  of  tythea*  property  from 
•  the  trammels  of  substitutiona ;  and  it  has  combined  all  fn  tmt  sttfte, 
one  tfif  il  code,  one  people.^       '     i""f*    'f  >  *      i^.  h  '• 

Without  engaging  in  that  most  absurd  and  misctiievons  of 

political  speculations,  the  per  contra  oF  sufferings  incurred  ajid 

blessings  secured,  we  shall  say^  that  a  beneficial  change  J^ke 

,  this  may  well  be  balanced  against  some  at  least  of  the  niiser4?8 

endured  in  the  transit,  and  that  another  inquiry  will  th^n  r^- 

main  to  be  made,  before  we  can  venture  on  a  general  estimate 

,  ] — How  much  of  the  wretchedness  actually  iDflicted,  is  to,  be 

'  attributed  to  tl^e  natural  course  of  tbijig^,  and  iiow  miioh  .^o 

^  mismanagement  ?— to  ministerial  indiscretion,  to  royal  tofgi - 

^versationj  to  irritating  opposition  from  within,  and  to  exaa^- 

raiing  and   sanguinary  menace   iVona  withqul  ?    We  ba^  *^o 
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iUfvUearngstb]!^  l^e'SflftaHeat  fracticMirof  lisperspBal  uiflfetidn^isv 
but  w«  must  oim  4iMi^  when  a  series  tof  eraots^  mme  oft^thei&P/ 
revolting  to  eyery  got>d  feelfog  of  oUr  nietfure,' bera  tietualfy^^ 
taken  place^  We  are  not  sorry  to  fitid  tbat  lasting  good  bafs  beeif 
tbe  result. 

^HTo  effect  such  a  mighty  reformation,  the  Revolution  had  manjr 
obstacTes  to  overcome ;  and  this  circumstance  occasioned'  temporary 
excessetf  to  accompany  lasting  benefits.  The  meil  of  privilege  strov^^ 
to  binder it ;  Europe  endeavoured  to  put  it  down;  andv  fonsedio' tbfe- 
contact^  it  could  neither  measuce  its  ^onSf  nor  Bioderato  ita  vitfUNrf* 
Ipl^mid  neaiMQce  led  to  the  aoverrignDgrof  tlie  te«ltitiide»  andiekf  i. 
ternal  aggression  to  military  <3otiiinahon.  Yet  the  end  was  obtained, 
in  spite  of  anarchy,  and  in  spite  of  deppotisra ;  the  ancie&t  stateof 
society  was  destroyed  during  the  Revolution,  and  the  new  o^e  be^ 
cam^  settled  u^der  the  empire^* 

*  When  a  reform  has  become  necessary,  and  the  moment  of  accom- 
plishing  it  has  arrived,  nothing  hinders,  every  thing  iubserves  lu 
Happy  then  were  men  if  tbcy  would  come  to  a  mutual  understand- 
ing, if  some  would  yield  the  overplus  of  their  possession,  if  others 
would  content  themselves  with  the  concession  of  their  exigencies  ; 
revolutions  would  be  amicably  adjusted^  and  the  historian  would  not 
have  to  record  either  cKce^es  or  calamities  i  it  would  be  hts  ta&k  to^ 
exhibit  humanity  become  wiger,  more  free,  and  more  fortunate.  Buftt 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  annals  of  nations  offer  no  eicampl&^ 
this  prudence  in  sacrifices  ; — those  who  are  called  upon  to  make  them,  \ 
refuse ;  those  who  require,  impose  them;  and  good,  m  well  as  evU,  if 
fiJJected  by  meam  and  with  the  violence  of  usurpation.  As  yet*  tl^erj^ 
has  been  no  sovereign  but  force/ 

M.  Mignet  has  had  in  view  the  double  object  of  unfolding 
the  progress  of  the  Ke volution,  and  of  explaining  the  different 
crises  which  interrupted  the  regularity  of  its  course-     Both  of 
these  he  has  accomplished   with  singular  abilityp   but,   as  we 
have  before  intimated,  with  too  little  regard  to  special  circum- 
stances.   It  is  curious  to  observe  the  vajious  forms  in  wbidi' 
writers  exhibit,  and   the  inflexible  tenacity  with  which  they- - 
maintain,  their  h^otfaeses  on  this  important  subject.  Madaiite     * 
de  Stael  is  of  opinion;  that  if  ber  father,  M.  Necker,  Ikad  bcfeft^ 
maintained  in  his  first  administration,  the  Revolution  ifoaid^* 
never  have  occurred.    Bertrand  de  Moleville  seems  to  think  it 
an  affair  of  intrigue  froin  beginning  to  end.    And  M.  Miguel  ^ 
makes  it  out  to  nave  been  a  regular  succession  of  wise  consti^ 
tutions,  as  regnlarly  violated  and  rendered  null  hy  coups  d^. 

*  We  dhall  see  bj  whose  fault  it  was  that»  afl^r  opening  under  s^cK 
Jiropy  'aofspices.  it  degeoeraled  so  tiolent^;  in  what  matinef'n 
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rai«'A»  IttBjjfiire.    Tbe•BdiffiEmllt|ill«fl8t^weffe^alllB>se  ocm^ 
siiffkiiliMtUiQiirrmaliUi^  ptvitcr  lyf-Ae  t^vonlt/  wbUh  ^fwodnocd  tbtoihf r( 
It>jifrpu}ds  hofr^yeri,  be  rash  to  alprm  t^t,  the  rfaee  of  tMogfi^^mi^liti  Ml^ . 
bi^^J^ncb^Q^df  butiti«oert9ipf;tbattbe  ]^ey9lutioii,  mUi^^lM^. 
causes  that  originated  it,  aud  the  piEussfoiis  which  it  roused  or  dir^c^jp. 
could  not  but  have  such  a  course  and  such  an  issue.' 

.  The  Frenoh  Reyolution  was  no  sudden  ebullition  of  popular^ 
feeling.    It  was  the  work  of  centuries,  and  would  lead  us  back 
into  the  darkness  of  the  feudal  ages,  were  we  to  undertake  its 
explanation.    From  its  yery- outset, -ifae  monaitehy  of  Prento 
had  been  a  wavering  «nd  ^indefined  power.    Electiye  under  the 
first  mceB,  hereditary  in   ftudal  times,   it  gradually  increased 
until  it  had  absorbed  both  the  legislative  and  judicial  authori- 
ties>  and  only  had  recourse  to  the  assembly  of  the  States  Gene- 
ral, when  the  necessiiy  for  subsidies  became  urgent.    But  this 
b<3fdyj  which  might  have  been  made  the  nucleus  of  a  fixed  and 
effective  cons  tit  uti  on,  was  itself  so  ill-confitructed  and  so  in- 
effijcient  as  scarcely  to   deserve  the  name  of  a  constitutional 
corporation.      Made  up    of   three   distinct  classes,   nobility^ 
clergy,  and  Third  Estate^   deliberating  in  different  chambers^ 
and  giving  in  their  conclusions  separately^  the  former  two  conld 
always  outvote  the  latter*     Hence  thia   body  never  took  a  de- 
cided  character,  nor  occupied  a  commanding  station.    The 
Parhaments  were  originally  nothing  more  than  conservators  of 
the  privileges  of  their  respective  provinces,  as  they  were  sac* 
cessively  annexed  to  the  crown  ;  out  they  gradually  absorbed 
the  judicial  authority,  claiming  the  additional  right  of  giving 
or  withholding  a  legalizing  sanction  to  taxes  imposed  by  the 
king.     Now,  although  it  might  have  been  possible  to   make  a 
constitution  out  of  these  chaotic  elements,  yet,  it  will,  we  ap- 
pfdend,  require  some  hardUiopd  to  maintain^  even  with  Butm' 
for  aft  authority,  that  they  actually  composed  one.    We  wouM'^ 
rejcomineiidthe  pefusaU  0B4his  subject,  of  Madame  de  Stael^i^ 
able^  disf^asion!  of  the  question^—^  Y  avoitH/ttne  corutituthn  enr^' 
*  ftrance  anant  la  RemhtiomV    In  all  this,  the  Ti^s  Etat, *  tte' 
bi»dy  of  tile  people,  the  ]imti<m  itself,  went  for  nothing.  Eventi^ 
hMrevery  were  eontinually.  occurring,  to  remind  it  of  its  poW6t;'> 
and>^diifhi^  the  eighteenth  ceottiry,  the  progress  of  knowledgty* 
amongfbe  popular  cbsses  bad  dissipated  the  delusion  which- 
asaignedfrnTilege  to  a  few,  and  endurance  to  the  rest^    Hbmi 
I^ecianMtry  tembarraiBSfneiSts  of  tbe  court  were  intolerable,'  I'faej 
exhausting  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  profligate  excesses  of  Louis  ^ 
XV.,  hi^  thrown  the  finances  into  almost  irremediable  disorder, 
4^d,tlie4^sperate  charlatanism  of:  C^lonne  rettdered,  ap  apt 
to  the  people  indbpeiilsibE^    JiOuu^  XVL  lieems  id' I^ve  ac 
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n0iiAu(i  the  frmlow  and  tMHsb  MMreiMfl,  on  iilioni  1m  AmiI, 
Vsv^'tiM  ci«ra»r«f  haUiOMMiima  a«d  vjst^Mikdtio  iMt>«iMei>- 

iR^ttjcHl't^y tlifittntrf]^ing  courtier;  Vtit  tlie*  moment  inwhi<^h 
.tteV  be«iaitte  obttbxiona  to  Mc^otepas^  was  the  last  of  iiheir  offi- 
cial existence.     After  the  death  of  tbk  aged  minister,  die 
^que^  appears  td  bave.  assumed  Uie  managaaient  of  the  king, 
1^  tbe  direction  of  a&^s.    Galonne  ruined  every  thing ;  he 
fdreal^d  an  enormous  ^^icit^  convoked  tbe  assembly  of  the  No-* 
tables^  and  was  compelled  to  resign.  AU  was  noiv  in  confusion. 
Thc'Cdnvooattoaof  tbeJJkates^ieaeral  seemed  the  only  remedy, 
aad  tbis  first  mofemest  of  Ae  Revolulaoii  took  place  lon  the 
6lh  ^  May^  1789^    In  all  these  trtnsiBcttans,  iietbiigeo«id  be 
move  absurd,  notbin^  more  impditie,  theft  the  ^oiidaot  of.  the 
court.  Inst^  of  either  r esisting  Atmij,  or  yiehttiig  graeiousfy, 
.f^vejry  pomt  Was  contested^  and  every  concesssion  sOirelttctaindy 
mp(&^  as  to  bare  all  the  appeaeanoe  of  being  given  op.  only  to 
l^roe. .  Iftcessant  opposition  irritated  the  people^  while  mdhr 
^#ta9t  success  ia  the  end^  made  them,  presumptuous  and  ex- 
pctil^pt    Evien  in  tb^  instance  befooe  ua,  the  convention  of  the 
SlMtef  in  Uea-of  acceding  cbf esfinUyy  and  adopting  ever^  poft* 
mki9  measure  ler  sendering  it  at  once  Acceptable,  and  emptaal, 
itf^ntion  seems  to  have  b^n  ekhauBted  in  thettOcmnolatimiLof 
j>etty  insults  and  restrictions.    The  clergy  in  high  ixstmne^ 
with  eassock^  mantle,  And  square  icaip>  or  wstb  the  pnrple  gems 
1^4  rochet^  waBbed  first  in  the  procession.    Then  came  the 
nobles  hi  bUck,  witii  6l6tii-ef<gold  waistcoat^  kce  cmvtt,  and 
bat  ornamented  wkh  white  pfanaea.    Last  followed  the  Tbittl 
Este^  in  iplain  blacky  short  doak,  muslin  neckdoth,  and.  haA 
wiChent  fbadiers  w  loop.    All  ibis  smaJUmioded  affectation'  (^ 
4ietiiictixm  aad  etiqneti;e^  cleaorly  shewed  on  which  side  rkkaif 
iiMMdd  ultimately  range. 

Betbaps>no  bofly  of  men  was  lever  placed  in  moae  diiicelt 
4iiieiimstence6,  ^/r  {contained  %  laager  pmponsan  of  highly:- 

Siftodeiid  pure^ntentioned  men, .tha&titns  LSonstilwent  Aseem- 
ly^  Of  lits  <  geezA  leader,  howevecv  althoag^  1;oo  omiieb  cwi(9t 
.  1Miitt>be^said  ine«legy:of  his^gsoiwi^  elocpieace,  deei^^MHii«4api 
utMt,  itiimiat.be  .coooeikd,  .int.  he.  nnmr  f or  a  si«i^  i^eftapit 
tkMiljaghitof  aelf';  imd  yet^  lai^iatetivsUiag  tQbelse^»<ihat^4|i  ^ 
aUk^  "ifews^ihe  ooliftrinredito  Menli^  to.'tiieisstisfitotiosi  of ^i»  ^^W^ 
^|rofitiealbonire3encB,>his  osm^.aggvai^^  ^with  #^,^:y^tf- 

jktiiigm£'  finmoei  Ujiquestioiiabfy  h&imm  distinolly«i  md  w$i 
liaipieoilNOh  that  Jto  oiie<else  oemld  >appfoac)h^  the  fea^&l  te^i- 
udeacieeief  ikittff^'4  jeid^itjmifd^^lac'eiier  nmm  #»  riM«^^¥Me 
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'  dscity  vMsivAdf  have  tnoceeded  t>t  fitikd.  itt(  the^  alAeinpt  io-mgf^ : 
the  tremefxlotts  impulse  wkteh  had  been  ghenp  chiefly  by  bi^'' 
iDstramentality,  to  the  gveckt  politicai  maebiae*  Df alb  ciil 
siidrt  «n  bis  desrppiSy  and  tbetnaa>^fho»  wi|^  be  fi^  eni^ied 
the  ball  bf  the  Stetes-tgeneral,  was  gazed  upon  and  shutttied  aa 
a  semi-demon^  ^a3  feltowad  to  his  grave  by  the  tears  of  bia 
country. 

*  He  was  a  mao,'  writes  M.  Migpet>  <  who  wanted  nothing  but 
opportunity  to  be  great.  At  Romey  in  the  bright  days  of  the  repub- 
lic^ he  would  have  been  one  of  the  Gracchi;  in  Its  decline,  a  Catifioe  * 
in  the  squabbles  of  the  Fronde,  a  Cardinal  de  Retz ;  and  in  the  decre- 
pitude of  a  monarchy)  where  a  being  such  aa  he  could  only  ^nd 
room  for  the  exercise  of  bis  imndense  faculties  in  s canes  of  agitation, 
k  had  made  hiniself  remarked  by  the  yebeaiencG  of  his  passions,  by 
the  visitations  of  powe)r»  by  a  life  passed  in  commitiing  digorders,  and 
aoifering  their  consequences.  This  prodigious  activity  required  em-* 
pk^rment^  and  the  Kevolution  fumished  it.  Accustomed  to  the 
struggle  against  despotism,  irritated  at  the  contempt  of  a  nobilitj  so 
iBU<Si  his  inferior,  and  which  utterly  rejected  htm,  ablCf  audacious, 
eloquent,  Mirabeau  felt  that  the  Revolution  would  be  bis  work  and 
his  life.  He  fully  answered  the  principal  exigencies  of  his  epoch. 
His  sentiments,  his  voice,  his  action,  were  those  of  a  tribune.  In 
perilous  circumstances,  bis  master  spirit  hurried  away  the  assembly ; 
m  difficult  discussions,  he  would  terminate  them  by  a  single  stroke ; 
•Willi  a  word  be  qoelled  ambitions,  silenced  enEnities,  diiconcerted 
trralries*  This  powerM  mortid,  at  ease  in  the  midst  of  oommoCio% 
abandoning  himself  sometimes  to  the  energy,  sometimes  to  the  AtqI* 
Uarities  of  strength,  exercised  a  sort  of  soverekqty  in  the  assembly^ 
He  speedily  obtained  an  immense  popularity,  ^icb  be  preserved  t$ 
the  last.' 

'We  shall  not  entangle  ourselves  in  the  interminable  inquirj^, 
whether  the  constitution  of  1791  was,  or  was  not,  the  beat 
ilufted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  France.  M.  Migiiet 
contends  for  the  affirmative.  Madame  de  Stael  pleads  energe- 
tically, but  rather  dogmatically,  for  two  chambers  and  die  Bng- 
lish  constitution.  Whichever  of  these  two  great  autliorities  miay 
bb  right,  one  thing  is  clear ;  that  an  heremtary  hoase  of  pe^, 
made  up  of  such  persons  as  then  farmed  the  majority  of  -ibe 
Freneh  noblesse,  would  have  held  obstinately  ^th  Ae  oomt  i 
and  in  that  case,  we  can  see  nothing  that  could  have  prevented 
a  fierce  and  bloody  struggle  for  power,  under  circumataacea  of 
file  greatest  possible  disadvantage  to  the  popular  aide.  That  tt 
sanguinary  contest,  or  rather,  thataoenes  of  unexampled  horror, 
did  actually  occur,  cannot  be  taken  as  an  invalidation  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  assembly  in  t}iis  respect.  Events  over  which 
Aey  had  no  control,  intervened,  and  rendered  their  labours  afa- 
^toiy.    One  enormous,  and  in^edttde  fiuiH,  Jioiwevn;,  ^bey 
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tbeniBelTeft  from  tligiiUilky  .to  i»eate  in  ^he.^aMiBOiblyiiwbi 
shouldrimmediatdly  fttccMtbiem,  and  by^thiaabiiurdiregMlii^i 
tiot 9  left  the  field  •  open  to  i  inexperieQce^  ratlm^sfty  awir  maih»^ 
tion*  Bitterly  most  they  have:  repented'  their  mock  heroism^^ 
when  they  witnessed  the  ferocious  struggles  that  in  their  reswl^ 
deluged  Fmiace  with  blood,  and  swept  away  all  the  securities 
of  domestic  peacfij  as  well  as  every  legitimate  source  of*  na- 
tional elevation.  ^      ^  ,      ;. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  commenced  its  sittinga  on  the  1st' 
of  October  1791 ;  and  it  is  not  a  Jittle  Burprisiog  that>aft^  tb€t. 
sequestration  of  so  much  splendid  talent  as  was  comp jrifiM|4  ia^ 
the  first  representative  body,  so  large  a  proportion  jof  snperic»r 
men  should  have  been  at  hand  for  the  new  elections.    Tb^\ 
great  leaders  of  the  Assembly  in  the  first  mstance^  were  the' 
in^nibers  forming  the  party  usually  termed.  Of  the  Gironde ; 
atid  of  tbe^,  the  most  eloquent,  perhaps  the  most  so  of  all  the 
revolutionary  orators^— was  Vergniaud/  Unhappily,  however^^ 
these  men  were  little  more  than  Speakers,  ^na  among  their^. 
jnore  thorgiigh-going  antagonists,  there  w^e  men  of  actioQ»i 
heifore  wbpse  decisil>n  and  sanguinarv  energy,  the  men  ^ 
w/(^ds  were  competed  to  give  way*    Tbecardmal  error  of  .then 
Quroadists  lay  in  their  constant  trimming  ta  the  popular  gakuj 
IjMtead  of  a  > firm  reliance  on  their  talents  and  their  good<  \tt*'^ 
tentionB,  they  engagt^J  with  their  adversaries  of  the  Mountain/ 
in  a  fatal  rivalry  for  the  good  graces  of  the  low  democracy  of 
France.     The  men  who  should  nave  formed  and  guided  public 
opiTiion*  truckled  to  the  clamours  of  the  mob.     Their  conduct 
on  the   trial   of   Louis  XVIth   was  imbecility  itself*      They 
wished  to  save  him*  and  voted  for  his  death*    The^  endear 
voured  to  effect  his  liberatiou  by  half-measures.    In  lien  efimu 
manly  and  decided  appeal  to  the  principles  of  virtue  and  hoi^^ 
QouTi  they  had  recom^se  to  '  policizing;*  and  the  result  of  all  this- 
was,  what  it  has  ever  been  and  will  ever  bej  disgraceful  defeat^'' 
Some  of  these  patriotic  men,  however,  conducted  ihemgelves 
with  consummate  courage  and  integrity :  Lanjuinaisv  in  partis 
cular,  maintained  that  high-minded  attaohment  to  liberty  and 
justice  which  has  marked  every  step  of  bis  admirable  coui-se* 

M,  Mignet'a  classification  of  the  events  of  the  Revolntion  is, 
if  not  satisfactory,  at  least  highly  ingenious.  The  events  con* 
nected  with  the  storming  of  the  Bastille,  in  July  1789,  he  con- 
siders as  the  insurrectioj)L  of  the  middle  class  of  society  against 
the  privileged  orders ;  and  the  assaiUt  of  the  Tuileriee,  wim  the^ 
maasacre.of  the  Swiss,  onihe  lOtb  of  An^st  1792,  as  the  in^v 
siucgemcy  of  the  .midtliude  agfiinat  the  middle  class*.  iUr^ail'' 
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of ^the  «coiutilttiiona(  kibgv  to  jili^edeid  irallkV'ttiid  e^ 
dcBtiniGftioii.    La  Fafy«tte  had  previously  tnade  a' bftos&rdbii&biflf 
iinsucciessfiil  attempt  Ui  &Tour  of  %Ae  constiitulioii^  aiid^^e  now 
quiUjod'  J^ranoe^ 

<  tn  our  times,  few  liye^  liave  been  equally  pure  with  tbat  of  lia' 
F^kyette,  few  characters  more  nobly  bonsistenty  few  popularities  more] 
lasting  and  more  honourably  acquired.  After  having,  side  by  side' 
K^itb  Wtoblhgto^/  defended  fSber^  in  Americia,  he  was  anxious,  like 
bM,  to  estabfish  it  similarly  in  France;  but  our  revolution  afToi^ded* 
DO  dppMtattky  for  the  di^lay  of  such  a  character.  When  a  people - 
8mh&  S6r  liberty  without  intenud  disumon,  and  whh  no  enemtes  but' 
6Mb  without,  a  liberator  may  be  fouod,  such  as  in  Switza^laod  a  Wil*- 
lian»  Telly  in  the  Low-Countries  a  prince  of  Orai^e,  in  America  a  ^ 
W9shjngtonf  but  whep  that  hi^h  object  is  pursued  in  the  teeth  c^t 
opposition  at  nome  and  abroad^  in  the  midst  of  Actions  and  battle^, 
such  a  state  of  things  can  only  produce  a  Cromwell  or  a  Bonaparte^., 
who  make  themselves  the  dictators  of  revolutions  after  the  struggle9 . 
and  Exhaustion  of  parties.  La  Fayette,  active  in  the  first  epoch  or 
tb^'ctisis,  pledged  himself  with  enthusiasm  to  maintain  its  result^:| 
He  becimie  the  general  of  the  middle  ^ass,  both  ai  the  hedd  of  iter 
iiati^nial  guard  during  the  Constituent  AssemUy,  arid  of  the  ienritey^ 
uBden^the  LegishKive.^  With  this  daaa  he  rote^aod  with  it  h&«6UkP 
Doi|  lint.  fall,  i  It  mi^  be  said  of  him,  that  if  he  took  tome  false  step^l 
hol^i^ii^^Y^ but  one  ondraod  tbaturaa  liberty.:  ^heuev«r^^9edJNifti 
ooe  m^an,  ,and  tbat  was  the,  lajiF*  ^  Jhp  manlier  in  ^l^ipl^  vrhi)^  s^iHi 
yov;Qg^,he  devoted  |)imself  to  tb^f  libera^oi|;/9f  the  two  irorlcb,  hlix 
^orious  poniiuct, hi^ u^i^ajri^l^  c^n&|i^y, are his^claims  to  theadmir^ 
ratiok of pQsterity•^  '    ,  V  '  "  "\ 

^befntoitejcres  of  Se^ember  1792;  were  theWofk  of  Dsuitotl/^ 
a^l8t4rateii?voAiliofi9im^e;  f^rocioms'imd  aauguiuaty  wh^n  kiav 
{dads'iequirod  the  eAaton  of  bloody  but  ^apabie  of  tnilder  sen-^ 
tiattate  when  the  crisia  had^passed  away.    Believing  that  tli^iW^ 
wm<ia^Bmn€e  ^  majority t^  royaliBtB,  and  upprebending,  w^ 
affrctiB(^4d.aipf»reheiidi  that  tiiiay  mwAd  take  the  opportunity^ 
offJEM^pi^iii  hiBfiirrection  wbile  the  allkid  anates  advanced  upon'' 
tlft^aljpMftl^lievp^c^osed  and  peipetnUed  those  deeds  of  horr(>r; 
by  vccgruiCiiilimidalion!  and  repression,  vv^hile  the  republicati'i 
2^Mrfii;eBMizaM^^advanced  to  the  frontier^    The  able  manoeuvres 
olx:IHiBU)urie^  liaffled  the.,  invading  force,  and  the  political^ 
'{Muitiaa-df  FTaince  were  at  leisure  to  prepare  for  their  '  k6en  en*  \ 
*noiinter^  in  the  Nutional  Convention,  v^hich  succeeded  the 
Lf  gisEatrve  Assembly  on  the  ^th  of  S^ptetnber  1792.    Of  ^\i 
penod  of  histd^yi^-Ma»^  r^B  of  ten-or-^ithe  reading  would  be 
stocefyeiidttrabteiwete-it  ttotf&t  th^  pfdetifeal  justiccf^irfileS^ 
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aotmi3  of  this  dKiadful  6Q«sod.  iui^er  baving  a^aU^d  Ui^iOr'^ 
seivei  of  the  aid  of  the  Qirondists  to  sacrificQ  the  king»  the 
Mmmtmfi  succeeded  in  arrestiiig  and  sending  to  the  ^caffpTd 
the  leading  mtmbere  of  that  party.  Then  came  a  struggle  lor 
stperioirily  vwo^  ti^e  Tiotora,  luid  Robeppienre  sent  in  aucc^^^ 
cession  to  the  guillotine,  Hebert  and  his  gang,  the  IHtOtonisisa. 
^nrfao  had  dared  to  talk  of  mercy. and  .a  milder  regime^  together 
with  all  who  stood  in  his  way,  and  all  Whose  death  might  tend. 
to>  9trike  terror  into  the  people  and  to  confirm  his  iron  rule* 
At  length  came  the  ever  memorable  dth  of  Tbermidor,  ^nd  hia 
oareer  of  blood  doped  io  blood.  But  by  this  time,  the  pnbjic; 
mind  in  France  seisms  to  have  undergone  a  coQsiderable  change* 
Parties  had  so  often  been  broken  lip,  and  such  strange  shifting, 
diyisiona,  and  coalitions  had  taken  place  in  the  poliM^  scene, 
that  a  gradual  fusion  and  amalgamation  had  been  imperceptibly 
effecting,  and  a  tendency  to  royalism  had  gained  grouz^  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  new  constitution — ^that  which  esta-' 
bli$hed  two  Legislative  Councils  and  an  Executive  Directory— 
though  framed  py  men  who  were  moderate  republicans,  in  the 
hg|ie  of  a  definitive  organization  of  power,  was  an  approach^ 
though  a  distant  one,  to  ^ristocratical,  if  not  to  monarchical 
folrms ;  aod  the  more  aptive  royajista  had  resolved  to  avail  then^-, 
selves  of  this  favourable  cbncarrence  of  circumstances,  by  ol^ 
taining  a  decided  influence  over  the  electicms.  Their  plao^ 
were,  however,  effectually  defeated  by  a  counter  manoauvre 
of  the  Convention,  which  decreed  that  two  thirds  of  the  new 
Councils  should  be  chosen  from  its  own  members.  This  de^ 
cided  mea&are  determined  the  cclbspirators  on  immediate  actioD,; 
and  having  at  their  command  the  armed  sections  of  Paris; 
formic^  e  resolute  and  w«U  disciplined  body  of  forty  thousand 
men,  tbey  inatsiiitly  organized  the  formidable  insurrection  of  the 
13th  Vend  em  iaire.  The  conventional  troops,  principally  regulam^ 
scarcely  amounted  to  a  sixdi  part  of  the  insurgents,  bat  tliey 
were  commanded  by  Bonaparte,  who  made  such  effective  us^ 
qf  his  aijtillery,  as  to  decide  the  victory  ^bnost  without  the  enn-t 
ploymeni^  of  any^other  arm« 

*'^  The  convention  lasted  three  yeara^  from  the  ^st  of  Sep^emter 
1798,  to  the  26th  of  October  17d5  (4th  of  Brumaire  hi  ^e  fourth 
Tcir  of  the  repuhKc).  It  ibllowed  several  d^^^ctions.  DurihgOe 
irjt  six  meoths  of  its  existence,  it  was  aglta^  by  die  struggle  be- 
tween die  legal  Mrty  of  the  Oironde,  and  the  revolotionary  jmt^  ^T 
tfifr  Mennttoati  l%e'fa»t  was  dominant  during  the  period  between '4^ 
Slstof  May  179S  and  the  9th  Thennidor,  year  2  (26th  of  Jidy  1791),^ 
TMecasmtioa  then  ob^ed  the  gevaromsBt  of  tho  cmnimttee  dT 


pu^safi^y  which  ftist  rmed^its  anomi  allies^ of 4he  wMmioipeliqr:^^ 
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Prpm  ihe  9ta.Thermidar  to  BrumaMre,  jear  4»  the  convention  tfjuinr,. 
pbe^  qvqV  the  royali&t  pa^tj,  and  ende^youred  to  establish  a  mitigated 
republic  in  st)ite  of  either  party.' 

.Though  the  extract  will  be  aomewbat  long,,  we  sbsdl  bete 
tcaaslate  part  of  tbere^icm^  which  M.  Mignet  pauses  at  this 
point  to  make,    tt  gives  a  brief  but  spirited  cbaraoter  of  the . 
<^0Vreut  phases  of  the  tlevolution>.  ^nd  its  citation  wiU  suffU' 
ciently  illustrate  his  mode's  .of  thinking  on  the  subject. 

*  The  French  Revolution,  whiah  had  destroyed  the  ancient  giomm^^ 
ment»  and  ruined  to  its  very  foundations  the  ancient  ^stem  of  sodehr^^ 
h^  two  very' distinct  objects;  that  of  a  free  constitutio6|  andthal  of  a  , 
civilization  carried  to  the  highest  perfection.     The  six  year9  that  w^ 
have  passed  through,  exhibit  the  efforts  of  each  of  the  classes  whi^h  ' 
made  up  the  French  nation,  to  establish  its  own  scheme  of  govern- 
ment.    The  partizans  of  privilege  were  anxious  to  establish  their 
regime  against  the  court  and  against  thie  class  of  citizens,  by  the 
niaintenance  of  separate  orders  and  of  the  States-generlEil ;  the  citizens 
aimed  at  establishing  theirs  against  the  men  of  privilege  and  the  mu!« 
titude^  by  the  code  of  1791 ;  while  the  multitude  endeavoured  to 
esliblisli  its  own  against  all  the  other  dasses  uniteds  by  the  constttiN' 
ti^  4>f  179S»    None  of  these  governments  could  be  consolidated^ 
bff;%^fle,a]l  H^ere  exclusive.    But  during  all  these  efiR>rts»  each  oIabs* 
havifrgi  ihe  ascendancy  for  a  time,  destroyed  in  the  more  elevate4  , 
orders^  all  .^bat  was  intolerant  and  that  opposed  itsielf  to  the  progress 
of  the  bew  civitizatlon.  . 

'•*  At  the  moment  in  which  the  Directory  succeeded  the  Conven- 
tion, the  conflict  of.  the  different  orders  had  greatly  relaxed.  The 
more  violent  of  eachTormed  a  party  that  still  strove  for  the  possession 
and  fb0  form  of  government ;  but  the  mass  of  the  nation,  which  had  ^ 
beett'so  thoroughly agimted. from  1789  to  1795i,,was  nowanxidus  for 
refiti  an^  a  quiet  arrangement  according  to  the  new  order  of  things** 
Tius  epoch  witnessed  the  dose  of  the  n^ovement.tOwiards  liberty^  and 
the  origin  of  that  towards  civilization.  The  Revolution  assumed  its 
seqp^  character,  its  character  of  order,  of  foundation,  and  of  rejM^ 
afW  thcagitation,  the  immense  labour,  and  the  complete  demotitioa 
of -its  e^^ly  years.  . 

^  This  second  period  was  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  a^ 
sort  "of  abandonment  of  liberty.    The  different  parties^  finding  them- 
selves no  longer  able  to  possess  it  in  a  manner  at  once  exclusive  and  . 
dt^^jg^,  became  discouraged,  and  seceded  froju  public  ^t^vpHvata 
lilff   .This  second  period  divided^ itself  into  two  epochs:  it  was  libe« 
rai  .uyder  the  directory,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Consulate,  militar/  / 
at  il\e  close  of  the  consulate  and  under  the  empire^,    The  Kevolut|oii  ; 
we^  OQ  (l^ily  materializing  niore  and  n^re :  i^ter  hayinj;^  ma/d^.fut/ 
nau^p  cif,  fectaries,  it  made  a  nation,  of  labourers,  aiid  af^nrar^  %ft 

Vhe  EiM^tttiTe  Directory  mm  at  first  maA^  «|^  ^cbiefiy  of '«&  I 
icMir  md  deckled  laeti,  ^ad  tMr  tBfefftaix>  itii^ihw  MW^  ^ 
Vou  XXVI.  N.B.  X 
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from  the  sunk  and  enfeebled  state  in  whichjliey  found  It*. 
crbWn'ed  wUK  luccies^.  THey  htbke  up'|he  jacob^a'cqlis^.^^^^  , 
of  ^attcut  and'  the  more  formidable  efforts  of  t^  royalist 
party  i^  Ted  "By  Piche^u  and  a  majority  of  the  councils,  were 
rendered  ineffectual  by  the  energetic  but  unconstitntional 
niea^^res  of  the  18th  I?ructidor  (3  August,  1797).  The  inter- 
fererfee  of  the  army  enabled  the  Directory  to  triumph.  ^The 
royiilists  were  now  completely  driven  from  the  6e!d,  ar^3  the 
conflfcts  which  afterwards  took  place,  were  between  the  Bi-  ] 
rectory  and  the  democratic  party.  The  whole  scene,  however, 
of  >^ny  squabble  was  effectual  fy  terminated  on  the  IHth  and 
19th;Brumaire  (9th  and  10th  of  November,  1799),  the  days 
on  which  Bonaparte  dissolved  the  directorial  government,  and  ' 
coiii^enced  the  consulate, 

'  We  Have  now  given,  up  to  a  point  quite   recent  enough  fbr  ^ 
specific  recollect! on,  a  general  view  of  the  leading   events  of 
the/French  devolution,  on  the  general  principles  of  the  present  j 
Wtiten*     Our  general  opinion  of  his  ability  has  been  already 
given,  and  we  have  only  to  add,   that  when  he    comes  down  to  j 
more  dangerous  times^  he  does  not  in  any  degree  abate  of  the  ^^ 
firmness  of  his  tone.     He  describes  the   present  system  of  ad* 
ministration  as  '  the  government  of  a  party  against  the  charter/  | 
atfd  affirm^  holdly,  that  this  *  retrograde  movement  must  hav^^^  j 
'  iWcoutse  arid  its  term/     Henceforward  no  rnling  power  can  jf 
attain  stability  in  France,  without  the   concession  of  gert^ine  i 
political  liberty,  and  the  disposition  to  foster  and  protect  t^e  |j 
nimpst  possible  improvement  of  the  social  system*  ^^ 

.   d 

Art-  IIL  A  Dissertation  on  the  Seveniif  W€eh$  of  Daniel  the  Fro-  r, 
pheL  By  the  Rev,  John  Stonard,  D.  D.  Rector  of  AMingham,  \.^ 
Xancashiire.     Svo-  pp.  492.     London,  1826.  '\  J 

r|}£Ug  firgiweiit  fi^om  pro4p^cy<  mvst  be '  alkMrejd  to  rank  high  • 
ib:  'flHAQAgttbi^  evideoecs  of  ,&eTealedreUgioD.  Of  the  varied  ' 
andraeciuaulative  force  of  this  kind  of  proof,  aikl  of  the  se^e-*  > 
rsd^ipdnposes  for  whieli  tbe  argiimetit  is  "avtiflable,  it  were  not 
diAeiidt  to '  ftiniifih  numerous  and  satisfactory  examples.  Bthb-  ' 
ciiFE^xpositors  aiid  Tfaeologists  have  very  assiduously  and  rek^*' 
siiccidS^fdllf  cultivated  this,  department  of  sacred  study;  and/' 
by"  ttieir  Elucidation^  of  the  philology  of  th^  Scriptures,  niid  ^ 
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thdr  applica^ioM  of  the  ctcosde^  fafits  qf  biiliftjl il».  Hs  .)nm^ 
dietioQs,  thej  b^ive  rendeffef)  ab  ii^poftMil  nf»fm  to4ke  Ch«rcl|> 
in  the  means  thus  provided  fpv  the  iiial^uiBtiflii  ftttd  OQufiraMlloa., 
qf  maDkiAd  id  the  veriti^a  oi  the  saoied  Or^df 8* 

It  musty  however^  be  confessed,  that  ike  study  of  tba^pcopkai^ 
Qi«»  of  Scripture  is,  iq  manji  pafftimlam,  diiBeuU  and  psifuesRr 
lAg ;  attd  iastanees  might  easily  he  produced,  o(  iatapratatioAS 
si>  unsubstantial  and  so  eoaflictiftgv  as  toiudueaan  entinediar 
trust  and  rcgeotion  ol  them. '  The  ohsamily  i)f  the^  terms,  ki 
tabich  those  ancient  predictions  ase  Qon%ejiA,  aad  tba  ioade«» 
quacy  of  the  means  \9rhich  we  possess  for  obtaiping  in  enrery  ease 
aoorreet  and  coaif>8ebensi?e  undoffstsiidiDg  of  their  knpoDt,  are« 
in  part,  assignable  causes  of  the  various  and  disioqrdaat  export 
sUioiis  which  have  been  oSei ed  of  thar  design  and  fulftiroettt* 
Othec  causes  of  diffeceace  and  of  failuie  are  to  be  foifnd  jn  t^e- 
prepoasessictts  of  intqrpseters,  in  their  mistakes,'  aad  iftthe.iar 
fluence  of  hypotheses  and  syatqia  uppa  their  vadous  pehemes  of  j 
illustrative  adjuistmenl.  The  support  pf  a  paiptieular  bypoAbesis 
has  sometimes  proved  net  i|  Utile  ensnaring  to  a  nvjatex  in  thoi 
directioa  lahich  it  has  ^yetk  to-  hie  inquiries. 

The  Sev^ty  Weeks  of  Daniel  have  Carniahed  employinNi:  to; 
Biblical  comBseotators  and  oriduss  »f  both  anctettt  aad  mpderii< 
times;  and  writers  of  great  ingenuity  aad  profoiind.learning^i|freno 
lighteped  zeal  and  ardeptpiely,  have  demoted  their  time,  and  tf^ 
lenta  ta  the  elueidatioa  of  that  impoiptant  pf op^iecy .  A  sammsMy  ol 
tbeir  opinions  wo^ld. exhibit  not  only  diversities,  but  oenlrariifmes 
of  interfHr^tation.  The  proposal  of  o«e  expKeation  has  generallyr 
beea  preceded  b^  theexammatipn  and  sejeietion  of  anaSlieD ;  and- 
each  succeeding  writer  h^a  eiidea*voi|rc^  to  obtain  Quedtt  and 
curreyioy  for  bis  own  produotiqn,  by  ealar^ig  oaitbe  en^ocs,  ^ad 
exposing  the  unsatisfactory  oott(du8|ons  of  his  predleoesaocs*  The 
voltttoe  now.  c^red  ip  explaaation,  of  the  pvopbecy,  assumes,  the 
insttffioienoy  of  all  pr^oe(tiilg  atteiiipta  to  interpret  ciid  apply  eoM 
reistly  tfae.laaguage  in  whick  it  is^d^ivered.  The  paiua  aihieb  \ 
tha  Author  has  taken  tOi  anrive  at  satis&ct^sy  ooBciusibiis,  lii)va.> 
noli  been  in  vain  as  negsf  ds  hia  owi|.  erniamtiaos;;  and  aa  they/  aae^ 
in^aoaoe  paatieoian,  of  a  novel  c^ast^  hiasaaoeas,  eaen  thpugb  the., 
reader  Bftay^nnt^aoquiesce  in alliHa raasmiiafs  aaddeductiana^.  is 
adijMttd  to  enoouaage  the  hope,  that  oaks,  unprejudioedi  psrtt** 
Tsiaog  study  oftl^e^difioalii  ?reraeB  may  direest  them  of  Iheebr) 
sopiaities  which  bavjs  gathered  fouad  tlien,  i^nd  pfaee  their  design 
-aad  aoeompMshaBent  in  a  satisfaotory  poikit  of  view.  It  iaqnly  by 
th^'  n$6sli  paftait  neseareb  and  theci^est  eomoaiisoaa,  thai  aa 
iqqiiinM'  dan'  eb^n  the  mfei^  ofi  undejntanding  t)ie  subjeota 
<)oa^n*ised  in  8ooaj|i>eftbe  Dropheqies  oE  Soiipftur^  whiohyilcaBQeiyi 
appeaaingi  to.  m  sdperEoiai  Headea  (p.  need,  aay  eonuneal,.  asA 
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foimd,  on  examifmtion,to  herephete  with  difircisrlties  ;  to  be  com-' 
pleit  in  their  structure,  and  peqiiexing  in  their  applifations.  Tb6 
pnipbecy  of  llie  Seventy  Weeks  is  precisely  qf  t\\\&  kind.  It  18 
not  e^lubUeil  in  types,  nor  set  out  by  symboks.  It  is  furnkbed^ 
witU  chronological  Dnt(>$y  to  guide  the  interpreter  lo  (be  know* 
\e^e  of  its  relations.  But  it  is  still  among  the^  passages- o{'tb# 
Bible  our  knowledge  of  whicli  is  too  imperfeet  to  allow  us  lo.de*^ 
siiit  froni  the  investigation  of  ^heir  terms  and  ..roeiamng,  andinr 
respec^t  to  whicli,  they  \vbp  offer  us  useful  aids  are  entitled  to  our 
gratitude.  Tlie  volume  now  before  .us  oa.nnot  fail  to. assiat  tb* 
studeiu  of  the  pro)>hecy  to  wbicli  it  relates,  eveii  ibough  it  may 
not  obtain  his  approval  in  every  particular  of  the  discussion^ 
which  it  comprises. 

Dr.  Stonard  is  already  known  to  our  readers  as  an  expositor 
of  prophecy,  by  his  Commentary  on  Zecbariah,  uhicb  was. no- 
ticed in  our  tiveiuy-geetnid  volutue.  His  qualiAcattons  for  this  > 
office  in  respect  to  learning,  and  patient  and  extensi've  researolii' 
as  well  as  with  regard  to  purityof  intention  and  polish  of  roan-* 
ner^  are  not  less  apparent  in  the  present,  than  in  the  fornier> 
work.  The  '  Dissertation'  is  exceedingly  elaborate,  and  for  the 
distribution  of  tlte  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  tbe 
order  and  fitness  of  tike  discossioas  .which  it  includes,  is  entitiett^ 
to  blj^h  praise  as  .the  work  of  a  scholar.  It  is  divided  inCO' 
five  chapters,  of  which  the  first  is  employed  in  settling  tlpiei 
original  text  of  the  prophecy  ;  the  second  contaij3s4lie  Autbor^s  i 
translation  of  the  verses  which  include  the  prophecy.^  the,  thirds 
is  devoted  to  the  description  of  certain  preliminary  positions 
which  are  intended  to  fix  and  regulate  the  interpretation  of^  tfae- 
prediciiou ;  the  fourth  chapter  is  employed  in  explaining  the» 
])rophecy,  and  shewing  the  accomplishment  of  its  several  par^- 
ticulars  ;  and  the  fifth  is  recapitulatory  and  conclusive*  { 

In   determiuing  the  reading  of  the  Original  Text,  which  1^^.' 
transcribed   from  Ynnder  Hooght's  edition.  Dr.  Stonard  has  • 
examined    with  minute  diligence  tlie   alterations   proposed  P^ 
adopted  by  Dr.Blaney  and  Mr.Faber,  and  has  very  success^  • 
fully  defended  the  geneipi]  integrity  of  the  passage*  The  changes 
and  interpolations,  which  are  suggested  or  sanctionied  by  those 
seholars  in  the  cooopass  of  .sa  small  a  number' of  sentences,  afe 
neither  few  nor  unimportant ;  and  are  introduced  either  on  in- 
suflScient  authority,  or  violently,  and  for  the  support  which  they 
are  found  conveniently  to  yield  to  the  hypothesis  which  they 
are  employed  to  establish.      The  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Stonard 
conducts  bis  criticisms,  in  opposing  the  readings  adopted  by  bis 
predecessors,  is  niarked,  not  less  by  the  courtesy  which  may  be 
claimed  for  accomplished  writers,  than  by  the  superior  deference 
wUch  k  due  to  truth.    The  justness  of  his  strictiures  will  not  be 
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disputed  by  tho^e  wlio  are  qualified  to  determine  the  proprfety 
of  their  application,  and  (be  fulness  of  proof  which  lie  produces, 
b^efere  he  pronounces  a  readin«^  to  be  erroneous  and  imdmissible; 
is  Very  sadsractory  evidence  of  bis  dUi^euce  and  fair  proceeding.' 
In  this  case,  as  in  many ^ other  instances,  the  temerity  of  some 
Biblical  critics  is  but  too  apparent ;  and  a  real  service  is  rendered 
.tb  the  cause  of  sacred  literature  by  such  writers  as  Dr.  Stonafd, 
wtio,  apart  from  the  prejudices  of  masoretic  systems,  and  with  the 
irid  of  enh's^itened  erudition,  oppose  the  corrupting  of  the  genuine 
t^xt.  That  essential  benefits  have  been  derived  from  the  colla- 
tion of  MSS.  and  Versions  by  modern  scholars,  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied. It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  they  are  but  too  fre- 
quently chargeable  with  the  want  of  sobriety  and  cautious  vigi- 
laiieein  the  use  to  which  (hey  have  applied  the  results  (Vbtained  by 
tWs  process:  The-school  of  Lowtfa  has  risen  to  high  cclebrityj  and 
amny  of  the  disciples  of  that  accomplished  master  have  honourably 
distinguished  themselves  by  Biblical  labours  ;  but  its  influence 
has  Jiot  steadily  and  uniformly  been  directed  towards  the  promo- 
X\ou  of  judicious  and  soun'vHebrew  criticism.  It  has  abundant- 
ly Excited  the  spirit  of  ii:^^'nuity,  and  stimulated  its  exercise  id 
r^p^t  to  the  readings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  have  been 
ri^cied  and  admitted  by  its  pupils  with  very  extravagant  licence. 
Tiiey  are  censurable  for  the  very  excess  of  emendatoiry  criticism. 
Oorrections,  transpositions,  and  conjectural  alterations,  arbitrary 
s^lifections  and  arbitrary  arrangements,  are  by  far  too  frequently 
occurring  in  the  works  of  these  critical  scholars.  The  admirable 
and  elegant  Version  of  Isaiah,  by  Lowth,  is  not  by  any  means 
fiiultless  in  these  respects,  but  his  followers  have  furnished  mtoy 
examples  of  a  bolder  licence. 

From  the  text  of  Vander  Hooght,  Dr.  Stonard  has  formed  a  * 
trtoslation,  which  he  ha^  inserted,  accompanied  by  the  corre^- 
pdhding  passage  from  the  AuthorizedVersion,  and  the  translations 
of  Dr.  Blaney  and  Mr.  Faber.  These  several  versions,  in  the  or- 
der ill  which  Dr.  Stonard  has  arranged  them,  we  shall  transcribe^ 
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'BIBLS  VERSION.  ^  8T0KARD.  <  FABER.  ^  UANXT. 

<*W  Stifealif  wctki  ^  ^  M^  kt^du'  *  94k  W«ekli  fceveBty  <  84.  Vfceki  tofficieiit 
•redeloniiiiietlnpootbv  are  th«  determined  pe-ara  the  precise  period  have  been  tenninated 
peoj^le  dhkl  tiiraH  Ihf  irrod  b^oU  \1iv  p^le  UM  Oiy  p<>6(^  and  (iir  eoflli{»retM)  opoo 
boly  «ityt  t«  ftiiidi  tli^  anhl  ni^  tli|r  Wy  €lt|r^  ii|x»ii  tb.y  telp  eity ,  «6  thy  people  and  upon 
tranagretstofi,  and  to  to  pot  jt ,  stop  A>,  Ibf  complete,  tl)^  npovtasy,  thy  holy  ahy^  to  check 
iDalfeanenflot8in9,ancI  tranfgretsi6n,andtdseai  and  to  perfect  the  sin- the  revolt,  and  to  pat 
to  vMk  r^Obtliaifod  the  Un^dftsf rags,  abd  to  Mi<^Hi/g/,  ifnd  td  mate  iib  end  tb  dds.  and  to 
foriiliq«lty,dlod  td  bring  maU  recMiCfliatiMI  fbf  ddmetolMit  for  itib|«ity,  make  aitiaelti^nt  for  ini- 
In  eterlatling  righteou)H  jniqaity^  and  to  bring  in  and  to  cuaie  Aim  ttAo  £i  <UUty,  add  to  bring 
nesa.  ami  to  seal  vp  the  the  righteousness  6f  the  the  riffhieou^ness  of  the  affain  the  righteonsness 
fimtA  kbd  prophfte^,  a^^  aVAl  ti6  ^il  VUiob  i^rnar  ^g«s  to  cotee,  6r  ancient  tinies,  and  to 
and  td  bd^lit  thft  taaM  and  pfc(pb<!t,  iftd  to  ai^  amIfblMtitaevlsloltMi  stel  (tbai  i^  aQlbenti- 
holy*  oointanboly.oflMliof.   the  prOfrfket,  anid  to  ar  catp). the  diWne  oracle 

fooint  the    Most    Holy  and  the  prophet,  and  to 
One^  anohit  (tbict  is,  sanctify 

^titm)   tb*  l^ott   holy 
..  thipis,  . 

*  fiS.  Know  therefore     *  25.  Kno^  therefore     '  3il.  But  know  and      *  25*  And  thoa  ahalt 
and     onJei<stknd,    Mai  a!iddn<lei^Und,/roaithe  ondet^^aod,    from    th'd  know  artd  uWdersUnd, 
frooftfte  going  fmn^rgolbg  forth  d^  tH«  #bM  ^ohtg  forth  O^  art  edibetfait    from    the   going 
thectommandtoienttore*  tb   rebnUd  jJeruSatem,  to    rebuild    Jerusatfeai  forth  of  a  decree  to  iw*  < 
store  and  to  boild  Jeni-  antil  Messiah  shall  be  unto  the  Anointed  One  build    Jerusalem    nnto  , 
saleili  nf^to  the  Messiah  leader,  there  shall    he  the  ^rinde  shall  be  weeks  the  Meifeiah  tbe  Priace 
the FVlUb^^han bit seV^h  seven  ^^ki»  libd  siiity  seven  and  weeb  ftixty  flhall   be   sevbnty    and, 
week»,  and   threescdre  and  t#o  weeks  it  shall  abd  two  }  it  shall  be  re*  seven  weeks,  tod  three- 1 
and  two  week^,the  street  be  lebiiilti  the  street  and  built,  with  perpetual  in-  score  aiid  two  yean  ;  it ' 
shalf  '.be    innh   again,  toe  l^iie,  but  the  times  cVeWe   and  firm   aeci-  shall  be  rebuilt  still  etv 
and  th^  #irn«  eteb  in  #itt  be  with  sirbiiness.    Aibti,  #ien  In  the  khbit  lab^ging  ktelf,  and    be- 
troublotts  timee.  space  tof  the.dinesi         coming  more  and  more 

copsideralile,    even    a-1 

midst  times  ot  distress. 

<9d.  Abdift^rtflt^     «  t6i  And  lifter  the     '  t^.  And,  afte^  th^     *  d6.  Aiid  after  the 

score  and    two  weeks  sixty   dnd   two   weeks  weeks    seven   and  the  times  seventy^seven  and 

shall  M^iah  be  cot  off,  Messiah  shall  be  cutoff,  weeks  sixty  and  two,  the  threeseoreandtwo^Mes- 

butnotrbrbihisenF;  and  and  no  one  Vill  be  on  Anointed  One  shall  cut  siah  shall  cut  off  frora 

the  01^611^  bftAi'PllM»e  his  sld«;  and  he  Aall  (^  b^  diverce,  to  that  J>elonging  td  him   both 

that  sbaM  come  shall  de-  destroy  the  dtr  and  the  they  shall  be  no  more  bis,  the  city  abd  the  sanctt- 

stroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary  with  the  lead- both  the  city  and  theary;  the  Prince    thit 

saiictbary ;  and  the  end  er  that  cometh ;  and  his  sanctuary.  For  the  peo-  shall  come  shall  destrof  ^ 

thereof  shall  be  with  a  end  shall  be  with  an  in-  pie  of  the  Prince  that  thefieople;  artdthecui' 

floodi  abd  nntc^  the  4iiti  midBtion,  fot'  ubtil  the  shall  come  shall  act  eer- ting  off  thereof  shall  b 

of  lb(i  ifar  desolations  end  shall  be  the  war,  ruptly:    but.  the    end  with  a  flood)   (that  ii 

are  deiermiued.  the   detcirmined    jiidg- thereof  shall  be  with  a  "kith a  hostile  invasion;) 

b^tofd^sblatkms.        flood;  and  onto  the  end  and  nnto  Itib  end  of  a 

Of  a  wiir  ilrfaily  decided  waf  can^dd  bn  with  ra- 

npon  fthall  be   desola-  pidlty  abaU  be  desoU- 

tions.  tions«  | 

*  27.  And  he  shall  '  27.  Yet  will  he  con-  *  27.  Yet  he  shall  '  27.  But  be  abaU 
confirm  the  covenant  firm  the  covenant  unto  make  firm  a  covenant  confirm  a  covenant  (or 
with  many  for  one  week ;  many  one  week ;  but  in  with  many  for  one  week,  make  a  firm  covenant) 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  the  midst  of  the  week  And  in  half  a  week  he  with  many  for  one  weekd 
week  he  i»hall  cause  the  he  will  cause  sacrifice  shall  CAUse  the  sacrifice  and  In  the  midst  of  the 
sacrifice  and  the  obia-  and  meat-offering  to  and  meat-offering  to  week  he  shall  cause  th« 
tion  to  cease,  and  for  the  cease;  afterwards- upon  cease  (for  uponthe  bor*  sacrifice  and  meat-offerJ 
over-spreading  of  abo-  the  border  of  abomina-  der  shall  be  the  abomi-  ing  to  cease  ^  and  tb< 
mtnations  he  shall  make  tions  shall  be  the  deso-  nation  that  makethde-  abomination  of  desola^ 
ii  desolate,  eten  until  lator,  and  that  until  be  solnie)  even  until  an  tioa  shall  be  npon  th^ 
the  consummation,  and  shall  be  consumeil,  and  utter «nH, audi hai firm- border;  (that  is,  en- 
Iba^determined  shall  be  the  determined  judgment  ly  decided  upon,  shall  compassing  and  press- 
poured  upon  the  deso-  shall  have  been  poured  b**  poui:ed  upon  thede-  ifig  close  upon  the  city 
late.  upon  the  desolated.         solator^  and  the  temple  ;)  andai 

,  utter  end,  even  a  speeds 

one  (ory  even  until  an 

utter  end,  and   tbat  s 

speedy  one)   ahall    be 

r^  poured  upon  the  deso< 
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be  pjcTOuing  eitfftct,  the  reader  will  perceive  the,  ii|itfi|<> 
ro^ji^an^.^inguiar  variatioEis  which  occilr  m  the  coitipared  ver'^  «4 
''.^  ^!!{^*., J^Tf!»jB  ^veral  trarislatbiis  are  exaniinM  by  Dr.  Stoijar4'J 
f,.,w^^/^gfreat  iriiDuteness,  nnd  in  cTery  instance  in  ^tiidi  )ii,^.bwn,  ' 
ireur^ioA  ia  at  TA"^n<^^  vvith  t!ie  versions  of  his  predeoe^nr^,  otm 
'  '^Vfat^il  in  any  manner  from  their  renderings,  he  has  assigned  ^^ 
..    mk Deasotis  for  rejecting  their  coiiBtruolionta  and  meanings,  ftiid  |^^ 
'  Mflefen^sbis  oWn,     Critically  to  review  the  contents  of  the  sii&iy^  i 
MToilr  pag^  which    he   has  employed  in   tids  exatnhi^tiotr  and' 
Vlnfflcdlidn;  ^bufti  subject  us  to  such  an  enlargeinept  of  the  pre-  ^^ 
sedl  drticlie  as  fvould  be  altogether  inconvenient.    We  shall  refer 
Ihhse  of  6ur  ireaders  who  feel  interested  in  the  subject,  and  who 
are  competent  to  the  examination  of  these  critical  ditTerences,,  ta 
the  work  itself,  reserving  one  or  two  observations  on  the  Au- 
tJfor^s  criticisms  and    interpretations,    for  a  subsequent  page  j" 
,     iilf}  proceed  "to  detail  aa  clearly^  and  with   as  much  brevity  is 
possible,  the  iaterpretatton  of  the  prophecy  given  by  Dr.  8to- 
Aafrd.     BefooTe  we  do  tbis^  however,  we  shall  notice  the*  tarltti*-' 
tions  which  exist  in  the!  printed  English  Bibles;  in  the  1^5iU^' 
ve^^  as  the  ptifictiiatioti  of  that  verse  is  of  great  momeiii^iil. 
the  discusisiohs  which  havie  been  raised  from  thfe  passage.  -^Tlfe/- 
WllaWitig  variatiohs  occur  ih  Bibles  of  the  Authorised  TeMcilfi'' 
before  us,  and  are  both  different  froni  Dr.  Stonard's  quotation.  ' 

*  r— from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  rettore^md  to 
baild  Jerusalem  unto  the  Messiah  the  Prince  ^AdiK  fe  seven  weeks^  . 
aild  threescore  aiid  two  weeks :  the  streets  shall  be  built  ^^hi/'  abd 
the  waU,  even  in  troublous  times/  ,  '  ' 

<  — ^from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to 
.  biiild  Jerusaleiti,  dnto  the  Messiah  th^  prince,  shall  be  seven  weeks  i 
and  threescore  and  two  weeks,  the  street  shall  be  built  a^am,  and  the 
Wan,  even  in  troublous  times/ 

In  his  third  diapter,  Pr.  Stonard  lays  down  fifteen  prelim?^ 

nary  positions,  on  which  his  interpretation  of  the  proplieci  is 

constructed,  and  ^liich  he  proposes  as  tests  by  which  the  various 

Expositions  of  its  several  parts  may  be  exanbihed.    These  are  as 

'follow: 

*  Z%^  PRELIMINARY  POSITIONS. 

« L  The  principal  term  of  SEVENTY  WEEKS  b^respect^  »Qt.to 
J    time  past,  but  to  time  to  come.    ,  >    * 

fll.  The  SEVENTY  WEEKS  are  weeks  of  years,  each  consisting 
of  .seven  years  t  and  those,  proper  or  solar  years., 

•III.  The  term  of  SEVENTY  WEEKS  begins  with  tj&e  cptripiete 
restoration  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  polity,  ana  ends  witli 
the  dissolution  of  th^  same.  '        * 

'  IV.  Ti{6  At,  pa^dculats  specified  iH  OieMiH  vei'se;  M  afl'  ittO^tceifs 

•  •    ofgoWtsaings.  .  ^    ■':z 
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.  *  V,  The  siJcpH^dc^iil^rs  ^re  ^on]|)re))ende4  ifilthip  tb^  t^rm^^S ibe 
SfivEOTY  WEEKS,  and  roust  be  brpugl^t  to  pass  at,  of  befpre 
its  conclusion. 

^  VL  The  iBiK  pardculars  are  to  be  accom^lbfaed  widiui  the  last  nine 
weeks  of  the  term.  '^ 

<.yil.  The  terro.of  seren  weeks,  mentioned  in  the  ^5th  verse,  is 
separate  from,  and  prior  to  the  term  of  SEVENTY  WEEKS, 
anid  concludes  at  the  point  where  the  other  commences. 

^  yill.  Either  the  seven  and  the  sixty  two  weeks  must  be  separated, 
apcoitdjiig  to  the,  last  position,  and  the  former  be  considered 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  latter  and  of  the  term  of 
SEVENTY  WEEKS,  or  the  end  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish 
polity  must  follow  within  one  week  after  the  cutting  off  of  Mes- 
siah. 

*lXi  The  leader  thdt  shall  come,  mentioned  in  the  26th  verse,  is  a 
difllei^ent  person  from  M^siah  the  Prince,  in  the  25th  verse. 

*  X.  The  27th  verse  is  not  progressive  in   the  prophetic  history  of 

the  SEVENTY  WEEKS,  but  merely  supplementary  thereto. 

*  XL    The  week  In  the  supplementary  verse  is  not  the  last  week  of 

the  term  of  SEVENTY  WEEKS,  nor  yet  a  week  superadded 
to  them,  but  comprehended  among  them. 
*. XII.  The  use  of  that  particular  week  is  to  announce*  that  Messiah, 
after  shewing  himself  as  leader,  will  really  act  as  such  for  a. cer- 
tain term,  and  reign  to  the  benefit  of  his  peculiar  people  the, 
Jews. 

<  XIII.  Sufficient  reasons  may  be  assigne  1  for  separating  the  a'o^-e- 

<  i(aid  week  from  the  seventy,  and  for  placing  it,  as  it  is  found,  in 
a  supplement. 

*  XIV.  The  word  until,  in  the  25th  verse,  cannot  be  understood  to 

refer  to  Messiah's  birth,  but  to  the  period  when  he  .first  actedi 
or  shewed  himself,  as  leader. 
f  XV.  The  word  after ^  in  the  26th  verse,  must  be  taken,  not  for 
imm^aiely  ajfter^  but  with  a  latitude,  so  as  to  comprehend  all 
the  remainder  of  the  term  of  SEVENTY  WEEKS  from  the 
jsixty  second  week.' 

The  first  of  these  positions  is  opposed  to  Dr.  Blaney's  iutec- 
juretatioii  of  the  weeks,  by  the  rendering  of  the  adjunct  •  suffi- 
**cient,*  and  to  his  retrospective  reference  of  the  terms  to  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  and  is  very  briefly  stated.'  The  second 
position  is  supported  against  \yintle,  who  consi(|ers  the  expres- 
won  as  denoting  *  weeks  of  days,'  and  against  otlier  expositors, 
mhb^xfMm  it  as  including  lunar  years  of  three  hundred  and 
^ly  four  days,  or  Chaldaic  ones  of  three  hundred  and  sixty. 
In  Ms  iltustration  of  the  third  position,  Dr.  Stonard  enlarges  on 
the  difference  of  the  expressions  in  the  prayer  of  Danii^I  in 
reference  to  the  Jewish  state,  and  those  of  the  ^ngel  in  the 
same  ,connection*  ^  Daniel  had  prayed  .  for  the  Jews  and 
^Jerusalem,  as  beiitg  the  people  and  city  of  God  :  tbeang«l 
^,  ip«ajl^9,9f  .tbem  at  tbe  peo^e  and  eity  of  DameU*     This 
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fhimge  rf  terras  he  consid^rt  afs  dc^igiieU,  ,1;  Tp  ^rr^  th^ 
iiiMions  of  Daniel  as  to  the  people  ancf  city  of  God. 

*  Daniel's  people  were  Israel  according  to  the  flesh  and  the  earifcTy 
Jerusalem  ;  whereas  the  people  of  God  are  his  faithful  servants,  not 
pf  Israel  only,  but  of  all  kindreds,  nations,  and  tongues  ;  even  all  Hie 
children  of  God,  wheresoever  scattered  abroad,  when  collected  into 
one  bocly^  having  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  God  and  FaUier  of  all ; 
and  His  city  is  the  new  and  spiritual  Jerusalem.  Now  upon  these, 
certainly  the  seventy  weeks  were  not  determined.  The  period  thercr 
fojre  is  declared  to  be  determined  on  the  people  and  city,  not  of 
God,  but  of  Daniel,  thereby  excluding  the  former  Trom  it,  and  con- 
^ning  its  application  to  its  proper  subjects,  the  latter.* 

2.  These  expressions  are  considered  as*  cmifirmiiiff  his  expfcc*- 
tations  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  and  of  Jeruralein.  3. 
As  intimatin&f  a  future  rejection  of  them  from  berrtg  the  peopte 
and  city  of  God.     *  No  man,*  sajs  Dr.  Stonard,        ^  ^    * 

'  can  suppose,  that  the  people  ^nd  city  of  Daniel,  expressed  with 
such  emphasis,  could  be  meant  of  the  Jews  and  Jerusalem  in  their 
then  woful  plight,  the  one  in  exile,  the  other  in  ruins::  in  which 
while  they  continued,  they  could  hardly  be  considered  as  a  people  or 
city  at  all,  and  from  which  he  had  most  fervently  implored  their 
speedy  deliverance/ 

He  therefore  considers  the  expressions,  *.  thy  people,*  and 
'  thy  holy  city,*;  as  comprehending  Jerusfilern  with  its  walls  and 
fortifications,  as  well  as  its  habitations,  and  the  people  under 
their  proper  national  laws  and  government,  wiih  a  priesthood 
duly  celebrating^ alt  the  sacred  rites  of  worship;  he  places  the 
CMrnimencement  of  thef  Seventy  Weeks  at  the  point  of  time  when 
Jerusalei]9  was  rebuilt,  and  the  Jewish  religion  and  (lolity  re« 
stored  and  established ;  and  the  period  of  their  ternrination,  at 
the  time  when  the  Jews  and  Jerusalem,  having  iailready,  on^ 
their  rejecting  of  the  Messiah,  ceased  to  be  the  people  and 
city  of  God;  ceased  to  be  (he  people  and  holy  city  df  Daniel  bfi 
the  final  catastrophe  of  the  nation.  As  the  message  of  the 
angel  was  intended  to  console  Daniel,  the  six  particulars  die 
fdr  that  reason  regarded  by  Dr.  Stonard,  in  his  fourth  position, 
as  being  the  matterof  good  tidings,  but  as  having  no  other  rela^ 
lion  to  the  term  of  seventy  years  (Position  Vth)^  tbaii  astH^ 
Were  destined  to  take  place  during  its  continuance,  not  <Qxtenc]£l 
ing  throughout  it,  so  as  to  measure  the  term,  or  the  term  tfaenu 
The  proof  and  illustration  of  the  sixth  position  are  coinprisdd 
in  the  following  paragraph.  V^ 

«  VI.  The  six  particulars  are  to  be  accomplished  wittiin  the^aat; 
f^e  weeks  of  the  term. 
>  '^thefiitst  sixty  two  weekt  arto  marked  oti]ybf'the^'txM4it8iot 
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the  Jcw9  m  &  politioal  body,  aod  of  Jeruealcm  as  a  defenced  city^ 

,  saactified  and  adorned  bv  iti  temple  dedicated  to  tlie  wom^ip  of  the 

tr  11^  G  od>  and  i  q  h  abi  t  edf  by  a  people  gov  erti  cd  accord  i  ng  to  t  h  c  Jaws 

.  m  Moses.  Thts  truly  is  the  sum  total  of  tl^e  good  tidiDgSi  ko  far  aa 
rebates  to  tbe  sixtpr  two  weeks  preirlouity  to  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah;  apd  excepting  only  the  etr^ tneifi  of  the  times,  il  amounti&  to  d 
full  and  favourable  answer  to  the  previous  petition  of  Daald-  But 
liot  one  word  is  said^  or  hint  given,  in  the  25th  verse,  that  can  he 
construed  to  relate  to  the  six  particukrB,  or  to  any  one  of  thetn ;  knd 
thence  we  may  conclude,  that  they  were  not  appointed  to  take  place 
before  the  commencement  of  the  sixty-second  week.  Again,  we 
learn  froih  the  words  in  which  the  term  of  seventy  weeks  is  £rgt  an- 
nounced, that  the  same  course  of  events  as  proceeds  dJurir^g  the  si^^ 
two  weeks,  is  to  extend  to  the  end  of  it*  But  the  division  of  the 
t^rm  during  some  part  of  the  sixty-second  week,  and  that  ejEprikaBiy 
jTor  so  important  a  purpose  as  the  introduction  of  Messiah,  plainly 
intimates  that  a  new  and  greater  order  of  things  is  thence  to  bave 
its  beginning*  id  the  transcendent  importance  of  which  it  would  be 
linnecfessary  and  Almost  iiupertineiil  to  draw  ihb  attention  to  the  ex* 
terrial  welfare  of  Jertisdem.  Now,  since  it  is  evident,  that^  the  six 
|HirtSeulars  are  in  their  nature,  not  only  di&rent  from  and  much  above 
the  Events  allotted  to  the  six^  two  weeks,  but  are  exactly  and  dmi* 
Bendy  a<kp^  to  the  order  of  things  that  might  be  expected  to  en- 
sue  on  the  appearance  of  Messiah ;  since,  too,  they  are  <lucfa  as  no 
other  person  can  be  supposed  either  able  or  worthy  to  effect ;  and 
sujce  uiev  are  the  very  events^  oF  which,  in  other  prophecies,  he  is 
predictea  to  be  the  Author — thieire  ^nn^ot  b^  th^  leiist  dbubt,  that 
they  ture  to  be  referred  to  his  tindei  as  being  the  distinguished  acts, 
file  graces  and  omamtots  of  his  beiieficent  dnd  blessed  retgft.  iBul 
according  to  the  prophecy,  he  is  not  to  come^  at  least  not  to  make  his 
appearance  as  Messiah,  and  cons6i|uent]y»  the  first  of  1^  six  particu- 
lars cannot  begin  to  ta(ke  e&ct,  ontd  the  sixty-second  week ;  and  thi^ 
last,  as  hath  been  before  shewn,  must  be  completed  jbefore  the  close  of 
th6  seventy  w^eks ;  therefore  some  period  withiq  the  last  nine  weeks 

'  ttiiisi  be  that  destmed  for  their  accomplishment.'  . 

Xbe  arf abgement  of  the  seven  weeks  of  the  25tb  Tersf?,  is  the 
subj6[ct  of  the  seventh  position*  *  If^*  says  Jpsepli  M^deJ,  ,\  these 
^  seveii  vfeeks  could  oe  troll  bestowed,  the  chiefee^t  diflSieulty 
'^w^re  taken  from  the  prophecy/  A«  the  seventy  weeks  are 
considered  by  Dr.  Stonard  as  referring  to  Jeriis^^lem  and  the 
Jewish  state  in  the  character  of  the  people  and  bq\y  city  of 
,  Daniel,  and  beginning  therefore  with  the  period  of  their  being 
completely  restored^  and  as  the  sixty^-two  we^ks  are  considered 
by  him  as  being  in  construction  with  <  rebuilt,'  in  relation  to^  their 
restored  and  established  state,  those  terms  are  re|p^rde4  t|s  hav- 
ing the  same  date  for  their  commencement;  and  as  tbe^ven 
ii^e^k^  kri  (fated  from  ti  pi^ribd  dtiteitedelii  t6'  ikcH  a  disXe  6t  (he 
'people  and  city,  prior  even  to  the  very  act  6f  hegillnSn^  to  hrW^ 
'^^  Wein  tntS  tmch  a(  state,  &e  ixm^udiesyibal  Ibe  to^ 
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Vreeks  is  Hoi  oiily  g^barftt^  frbin  the  i^)eih  tff  beV^btif  #8^b,  %^t 
tt  BhfD  prior  to  it.  Tlie  consequen<^  of  tot  di^tiMgUiMiiti^  Ihte 
terms  ih  thi^  tnAnnefi  is  plabecl  as  a  isephi-ate  pbsltidn^  dnd  is  ihk 
ei^th  of  the  series.  Dr.  Stonard's  ttinth  pdsitlbft  {«  I^t^llbd 
directly  a^inst  Mr.  Faber,  who  con  tends,  thdt  the  prO(iheby 
Mrould  be  chargellUe  with  obscuriiy^  if  knotHe^  peFsdh  l^r^  in- 
tr'bduded  under  the  Yiery  saiti6  title  as  the  MlsS'siattf  wilhoiit  tthV 
i'e^uialr  spM;iBcatfoti  that  another  pertoM  id  iiltehdfed;  Thl§ 
identity  of  title  he  disputes,  and  all^^es  tMliMveffriiy  bf  the  t^finli 
as  justifying  ai[iother  application  of  the  expression,  *  I^eader  that 
*  eokneth.*  The  27th  verse  he  considers  as  supplementary, 
beeaase  the  end  of  the  seventy  weeks  i^i,  in  the  96tb  terse,  de- 
dared  to  be  attained  ;  and  as  the  eofifirming  of  a  covenant  is 
i6M  uf  thd  dbj4^cts  inciudcd  in  the  transaetioils  df  thk  Week  in 
the  siippletaieiltary  terse,  ahd  the  subsisting  of  the  boVenatnt  is 
h^ce^&riljr  implied,  tUdi  iime  df  its  beine;  ddtifirtaied  bftiiUdt  bfe 
i-eferi-ed  to  either  the  cdndudihg  w^k  df  ihi^  s'eitriiy  V^e^ktl, 
(which,  being' the  season  of  desolating  judgeifa^Aib,&'upiibses  tbe 
pevious  dissolution  of  the  cotenaht,)  6r  to  any  suhseitiuedi  wieek 
jn  which,  the  Jewish  static  and  polity  heihg  concludecl,  the  cpte- 
nant  no  longer  existed.  The  supplementary  week,,  ilierefpre, 
must  be  Comprehended  among  the  seventy  weeks,  ana  caiinot  he 
^exterior  to  them.  As  the  excision  of  the  Messiah  is  the  parti- 
•eiilrfr  whicbi  in  the  26th  terse,  follows  the  prediction  of  his  ap- 
[learing  as  leader  in  the  25tb,  witiioiit  the  interpdsition  of  anjf 
pariicuiaN  descriptive  of  the  exercise  of  bis  office,  the  supple- 
ment^^ry  terse  is  considered  by  Dr.  Stonard  (in  Position  XII) 
as  intended  to  supply  that  deficiency,  and  to  prevent  any  eho- 
neous  suppositions  that  might  arise  from  the  prediction  ot  the 
Messiah^s  introduction  being  immediately  followed  by  meniioh 
of  bis  death.  The  proper  place  in  the  prophecy  for  the  insertion 
of  the  particulars  in  the  27th  verse,  being,  therefore,  betweeh 
the  25th  and  26tii  verses,  and  the  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment  being  to  involve  the  prophecy  in  obscurity,  tiie  Author  en- 
deavours (Position  Xllt)  to  assign  the  cause  of  this  apparent 
disregard  of  method,  and  to  discover  the  reasbtis  which  may  sa- 
tisfy the  inquiring  mind,  as  to .  its  propriety  and  fitness,  peirbap4 
even  its  necessity.  I^be  last  two  of  the  Positions  are  eroplpyed 
in  settling  the  import  of  the  adverbs  ^  until,'  arid  *  after,Vth£i  use 
of  which  is,  in  the  latter  instance  particularly,  of  considerftblb 
moment  in  the  explanation  of  the  prophecy. 

in  his  fourth  chapter.  Dr.  Stonard  details  Very  copiously  ttih 
interpretation  of  the  Prophecy  which  be  apprehends  to  be  the 
true  one,  with  proofs  of  its  accomplishment.  This  portion  of 
the  work  is  distributed  ioto  six  sections,  of  which  the  first  re- 
lates to  the  maid  teroi  of  the  seventy  weeks  y  the  dccond^  to  th^ 
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i6x  purtieul^rs ;  the  tbird,  to  tbe  terip  of  seven  weeks;  the 
fourth,  to  tbe  prediciioos  oj'MessUh's  e^eisioQ  and  jtiie  deslnicr 
tjon  of  Jerusalem  ;  tbe  fifth,  to  tbe  siippleiaental  week,  or  week 
of  tlie  covenant  confirmed  ;  and  tbe  sixth,  to  tbe  remaining  part 
of  the  prophecy. 

In  settling  the  beginning^,  oim)  end  of  tbe  seventy  weeks,  or 
490  years.  Dr.  Stonard  first  proceeds  by.  tbe  in v^t^d  course, 
£xtng  the  date  of  their  e]4>iration,  and  reckoning,  backward,  to 
that  of  their  commencement. 

'  In  the  present  instance,  the  point  of  termination  is  one  of  tbe  mcKft 
conspicuous  events  in  tbe  records  of  time,  and  it  took  place  with  tbe 
force  and  suddenness  of  a  single  blotr.  Jerusalem  was'  ail  at  onoe 
destroyed,  tbe  temple  was  bnmr,  tbe  forms  of  its  religious  services 
were  abolished,  tl^  frame  of  government  dissolved,  and  tbe  people 
scattered  abroad ;  so  that  tbe  literal  and  tbe  figurative  city  sank  toge* 
tber  in  a  common  ruin.  These  events  took  place  in  tbe  montli  of  Sep«^ 
tember,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  70,  according  to  tbe  vulgar  era. 
.Here  then  we  find  the  seventy  weeks  terminated,  and  hence  conse- 
quently must  their  beginning  be  reckoned  by  a  retrograde  calcula- 
tion to  a  point  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  distant  from  it,  tliat 
is  to  say,  to  the  year  B.  C.  420.  Then,  if  ever,  we  shall  find  thie 
instant  of  time,  when  th^  holy  city  of  Daniel  in  a  restored  state,  cpN 
responded  to  his  expectations  and  its  own  name;  when  it  was  not 
only  a  city  of  habitations^  but  a  defended  and  fortified  city ;  when 
tbe  temple  worship,  the  priesthood,  and  the  whole  polity  of  the  JewSf 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  thoroughly  reformed  and  resettled*' 

The  passes  of  this  section  which  follow  the  precedinj^  extract, 
are  employed  in  delerminin*^  tbe  commencing  point  of  the  pro- 
phetic years,  from  an  examination  of  the  historical  evidence  in 
the  ascending  series.  Great  skill  is  manifested  by  the  Author 
in  adapting  the  facts  of  history  to  the  object  of  his  inquiry. 
His  details  are  too  copious  to  allow  of  our  folio winjg  him  step 
by  step,  and  they  are  too  closely  connected  to  admit  of  any  part 
of  them  being  separated  from  their  related  particulars.  We 
must 'therefore  satisfy  ourselves  and  our  readers  by  stating  the, 
restdts  of  bis  inquiries. 

From  tbe  promulgation  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus  in  the  first 
year  of  bis  reign,  B.  C.  536,  by  which  permission  and  encou- 
ragement were  given  to  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  country  and 
to  rebuild  the  temple,  tbe  renovation  of  the  capital  of  Jiidea 
prpeeeded. slowly,  and  was  greatly  obstructed  and  interriipted  ^ , 
III  it«  progress.     The  temple  was  hot  raised  and  cohpUiea/fvv^*'  ^ 
tb©«tiri*ed  service  for  which  it  was  desi«;ned,  before  tlie  Sei%\i In  ■'' 
yerfr  ofMhe  reign  of  Darius,  and  the  twenty-secon(l  year  of  tji'e 
return  nt  Afet^iiles  to  th^r  natite  country.    Thede^bjiattbfis  ^f  '  ^ 
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Jerusalem  in  great  part  continued  during  Uie  admiiiigtf^tiQn  ot 
B«ra  V  ind  in  this  state  (he  holy  city" was  found  by  Nehemiah  lb 
the  t\Ventieth  year  of  Artax^^rxes,  B.  C.  445,  wtien,  on  his  own 
petition,  he  Was  de|uitctt  as  governor  tb  the  place  of  his  talliera*^ 
sepulchres;  -  After  a  superintendence  6f  twelve  years,  Nehemiah 
returned  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Persian  courr,  and  sometime 
aftertfdrds  resumed  his  e^overjiraeiit.     The  interval  between  Id*,* 
return  and  hi^  second  visit  to  Jerusalem,  is  uncertain ;  but  Dr.,* 
Stonard  istrf  op'mion)  that  the  assif^^nin^  of  seven  or  eii^ht  years" 
for  his  absence  is  not  an  unreasonable  proceedin<^,  which  be  sup- 
ports by  ariTument,  and  therefore  dates  ihe  return  of  Nehemiah 
iu  the  year  B.  C.  424.     Allemn^  four  more  years  for  the  further 
progress  and  completion  of  Nehemiah's  reformation,  the  year  ' 
420  before- Christ  is  obtained  as  the.  date  of  the  restoration  of' 
J^rtisalem,  and  of  the  commencement  of  tlie  seventy  weeks,       [ 

The  six  particulars  included  in  verse  24th  are  explained  by 
the  Author  in  the  following  manner.     1.  *  To  put  a  stop  to  the 

*  transgression.*  By  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  the  Mes- 
siah, such  a  stop  or  check  would  be  given  to  transgression  as 
\frould  seriously  impede  its  progress,  narrow  its  range,  and  in 
the  end  lead  to  its  total  suppression  and  extirpation.     2.  ^  To 

*  seal  the  sin-ofTeringa,  or  the  sin-offering.* — *  Bf  the  ail-suf* 
'  fic4ent saoritice  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  sin-offerings  of  the  law  ' 
^  were  sealed,  ratified,    accepted,    and  confirmed,    but  at  the - 

*  afatne  time  closed  and  concluded  for  ever.'     3.  *  And  to  make  . 
^  reconciliation,  or  aloneiment  for  iniquity.'     As  the  former  par-' 
tiealar  relati^s  to  the  act  of  the  Messiaii  in  oiFering  himself  as  a 
sin-offering,  this  is  explained  as  relating  to  the  beneficial  con- 
sequences of  that  transaction.     4.  ^  To  bring  in  the  righteous- 

*  ness  of  the  ages/  including  the  entire  principles  and  agency  by 
ivhich  Ghristians  are  justified  and  sanctified,  personal  aud . 
practical  holiness.  5.  *  To  seal  vision  and  prophet  :* — rto  ratify,  to 
accomplish  previous  Divine  announcements  in  all  their  variety!  i 
as  related  to  the  Messiah,  and  to  conclude  the  series  of  the  DU 
irine  dispensations.  6.  ^  To  afioint  a  h6ly  of.  holies,'  is,referreil 
by  Dr.  Stonard  to  the  consecration,  by  Divine  unction,  oftli^. 
Christian  church,  'the  spiritual  temple,  hi  which  the  holy  of 

*  holies  is  heaveUi'  ..>..... 

In  the  third  section   of  chapter  4th,  the  adtlitidnal  tei^it»  of '> 
seven   wet^ks-T-tbe  subordinate  term  of  sixty* two  weekV-->iind: 
the , appearance  of  Messiah,  as  leader,  iii  the  sixty-seeond  week, 
are  the  subjects  explained.     The  seven  weeks,  being  prior  to    , 
tlie  setenty,  and  concluding  exactly  at  their  coinmencementi 
begin  forfy-nine  years  before  theo},  arid  are  therefore  dated  froiii'* 
thejear  Bf.  C\  469.    The  woril  which  then  went  forth,  'ijisis'ncii,;^ 
Ao  ^4i{'*^of  Aigr^buiimo  gQveraoc,  bat  a  cmiimanil  <^G«^ 
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tp^  %  faplf  9tiS«^>  cpminanfling  thjeni  <o  l^pk  to  Xh^  ft\iti^}ufi 
uf  .Jerusalem,  (p.  200),  but  follpwed  by  an  act  of  w^  ^f^^^f 
op  t|^e  part  of  Xerx^  tow^nb  th^  Jews  in  409  P*  ^«  Fb^HM 
tlii9  point,  aeyen  weeks,  ob  4^  yean,  are  ^atetl  ^d  ^llottefi  tq. 
the  work  of  restoring  the  Jewish  people,  and  of  rebi|il4^? 
Jerusalem.  Ip  their  restored  i|nd  rebuilt  stat^  tll^I  Y^^''^  ^ 
C9fitipne  aUty-tifo  v^eeks,  os  434  ye^rs,  until  th#  pQiping  ^  t(ie 
M^i^b,  and  seventy  weeks,  or  4QN0  years^  wbep  tbqy  v^^ve 
destroyed ;  bpth  ih^se  periods  commencipg  at  the  WB^^  poiBtf 
the  terminatio)!  of  the  seven  weeks. 

<  Until  Me^i^  shall  he  leiider,*  is,  says  Dr.  S^on^rd,  e^* 
pressiTo  pf  a  period,  when  he  shall  act,  or  at  le^s|  shew  hii)iT 
self  qualified  to  act,  up  to  the  inapprtance  of  that  offio^.  Thi# 
peripd  capupt,  he  remark^,  b^  applied  to  any  ppij^t  pf  ^i^j^. 
posterior  to  the  first  ocqasipn  on  which  he  may  have  ^p  iippencpd.- 
Tb^  eoincidenpe  of  this  peripd  ^ijth  thp  f^f^ts  relfitpd,  iM  the  gqs- 
p^l  conc^eming  Cbrisf,  heendef^vmirs  to  prove  iq  thfi  nsji^Mving 
part  of  th/g  section ;  and,  i^a  the  result  of  his  ex^ii)iQiiiioii),.  ^ 
fixes  on  the  twelfj^h  year  of  Christ  a^  the  felted  peqfp^f  V^liiCft 
h^  Y^vfi  found  ip  ihe  teypple  during  the  celebration  of  t^ie.  p»99- 
oyer,  *  sittiqg  \^  tbf^  n^i^st  pf  thp  dpctors,  l>oth  bearing  tb^ui  i^nd 

*  asking  tljflm  questiopjif./  Tb^  tw^f^b  year  pf  Ctei^*^  f^ 
cprr^ppndj^  to  the  y^r  A-  P-  9,  apd  ooinpides  ¥?itb.  ith«  fifftt 
y^ar  of  tbp  sixty-seqpnd  yiee\. 

The  word  *  after,'  >n  th^  %W^  v^rse^  is  understood  %s  esLiei^i^ 
ing  to  all  the  events  noticed  in  tl^e  verse,  from  the  siiXKy-secqiHl 
week  to  the  end  oi  (he  period  of  seventy  weeks;  opfppri«ii»g 
the  cutting  off  of  Messiah  in  th^.  t|>irty-fiflh  year  of  his  age» 
and  in  the  tbirly  first  year  of  4^0  yulgar  C.bristiiMn  er^^  com)^ 
cidiog  with  the  third  year  of  tlie  ^ixty-fifjih  week  pf  I>aniel-Tr 
the  rejection  of  him  by  ttie  Jewish  people,-—*  no  one  wHI  bp  on. 

*  his  side/ — and  the  retribution  inflicted  upon  them  by  bim  in 
the  destruction  of  their  eity  and  sanctuary,  and  in  the  toAal 
dLvasiatioii  of  their  territory  by  a  vast  inundation  pf  foreign 
invaders.    In  this  par^  of  the  predictioo,    the  \  prtace  ihntk 

^  cotneth,*  has  been  iinderstood  by  some  as  deoptiiqg  the  Hts-r  ^ 
811^^  ^^^  g^l^^A^ly  ^  referripg  tp  XUus  and  the  Rpj(Mn  anniea. 
Dr.  Stonard  explains  the  expression  in  relation  tp  the  cjtrU  and 
eci^efii»Ucal  rnlere  of  tlie  «f ewsi« 

<  Messiak  will  destroy  the  cit^  and  the  sanctuary  with  the 
LEA^Vi^  THAT  cpifiiTH.  Thp  poutf,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
uii^  wh^ch  ^  Je^s  had  liyied  and  been  ruled  according  to  the  Mc^ak: 
institutions.  V^  dpstin^  i^t  tp  survive  the  fipal  rqiq  of  the  ctly  anA 
sapetuasv,  bi^t  to  perish  by  the  c^ame  irreversibles^ntenp^  in  tfta  sapui 
ut(er  and  irretrieva|]|lc  df)|tructipp/    p.  366* 

Tbe  ^it)gt^  W^:  t^£  Ihe  ItTAb  rase,  siebich  Dc  ^tonard^-^  ' 
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sld^rs  as, supplementary  t9,the  prophecy,,  and  |ffie)»i^ejA  IR  ^f;  , 
seventy  V^j^ks,  (though  not  an  integral  one  W  their  numbef,  h^i    - 
compounded  of  pftrU  of  separate  integral  weeks,)  the  week  of  th<i 
connrmation  of  the.covepant  to.  many,r-is  explained  as  beginDtne 
in  tbeaiiti^'mn  of  A.D.27,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  sixty-foatirt^ 
iVeiek,  ^hen  Christ  was  baptized,  and  carried  on  till  the  passov^ep; 
ot  Al).  ol,  the  third  year  of  the  sixtjf -fifth  week  ;  during  whicl^ 
time  hi9  persopal  ministry  subsisted,  and  contiqued  by  the.Apos* 
ties  to  the  ijutuii^n  of  AID.  34,  the  sixth  ye^r  of  the  sixty^Qfth 
week';  making  in  tHe  wbole  one  week  of  ye^rS|  oompoun.d^.  o^ 
parts  of  the  sixty-fourth  and  sixty-fifth  weeks* 
*  The  subordinate  term  of  one  we^k)  is  subdivided  into  twa 
minor  terms,  of  half  a  week  each.    In  the  former  of  these  and  at 
its  clo^e,  at  the  passover  of  31,  the  sacrifices  and  m^at-ofierings( 
of  the  Mosaic  laty  ceased,  virtually ;  and  tHl  this  datet,  the.CQYe^ 
njajit  was  confirmed  to*  Jews  alonei     The  latter  term  of  half  a, 
week,coronienciQg  at  the  close,  of  Chri^t*s  personal  ministry^  is. 
albtted  to  tbe  coafirmation  of  the  eov^nant,  after  the  cessa^W 
of  the  Mosaic  ofierings,  by  the  Apostles,  but  to  Jews  only  $  till 
the  expiration  of  t^e  term  was  signalize^  by  the  oonTer^ipa  of  thj^. 
Apostlq  Paul,  when  tbe  restricted  ministry  of  the  Gospel  to  ifi^. 
Jeyvs  alone  vfrtually  ceased* 

We  have  thus  furnished  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  Pr«, 
S.tohard's  Pissertation,  as  ample  and  comprehensive  as  ttiQ  nar/. 
tureof  tbe^^evers^I  su|>jects  discussed,  and  our  limits,  would  permit. 
We  have  mterpbsed  scar9ely  a  passing  remark  on  ih^  agre^mept? . 
or  incongruities  or  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  which  be« 
has  advanced,  because  we  ^ere  anxious  that  our  readers  shpn^d. 
b.e  in  possession^  of  the  principal  parts  of  that  interpretation*  unac-  - 
companied  by  any  objections  or  criticism  of  ours.      We  hi^ye^ 
however,  prepared  them   to  expect  sonpe  potice  of  particulajr. 
points  as  open  to  anipoadversion,  or  in  respect  to  the  adm,issipfi 
of  Tvbich  it  may  be  proper  to  pause.    To  the  'Autbor^s  learning  i 
and  ipgenuitj,  every  reader  of  this  volume  will  be  disiposed  to . 
o^er  bis  tribute  of  acknowledgenpent,  and  he  must  receive  plea* 
sure  from  the  spirit  of  genuine  piety  which  pervades  i\^,  al*. 
though  it  may  not  oh  all  points  prove  satisfactory  asao  eluyid^« 
tion  of  this  difficult  part  of  Holy  Scriptmre.  t>r.  Stonard^fl|  e;xpp- 
sition  appears  to  us  to  be  grounded,  in  spme  instance^  op  UHj^Jiibr.. 
stantial  bases^  iand  to  contain  more  of  a  subtile  spirij;  qf  re^a^n^ 
ment,  than  is  admissible  among  the  qi|alificatioi)8  of  a  Bibl^i^ 
interpreter!   We  shall  notice  as  bnefly  ask  possibjie,  sifwfi,  pajsstiges. 
in  which  we  apprehend  these  defects  or  errors  to  be  discov^rab)^^ 

t^Tf^  question  the  propriety  of  Dr,  Stonard's  distinction  in  the 
meaning  of  the  expressions^  *  penple  and  city  of  God/  aad, '  pecN-  • 
*  pie  ftqc|  cit;;^  of  Dapie^/    Of  this  distuiction,  he  msjiefifi^^^^l^ 
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atiA  fntporfanf  use ;  but  we  conress  t^hat,  in  our  view^  the  y^ined. 
iriipi>H  which,  he  as{iic:n9  to  the  expressions  appears  to  have  no 
reaJiiy.     *  'VUy  peoplo^  nnd  thy  holy  city,*  Dr.  Stonard  assumes . 
to  be  descriptive  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  polity  in   a  state 
of  established  prosperity.  .Bi|t.  were  they  not  the  people  and  the 
city  of  Dnniel  in  their  lowest  state  of  depression  and  afflietrbn?. 
Is  it  not  to  this  s^tate  (bat  the  expressions  are  applieit,  when  they, 
are  in  apposition  with  the  diyiiie  name?     Jerusalem  i;5  tlie  city . 
of  God,  and  Israel  is* his' people.    The  examples,  of  tliis  usage, 
are  too  numerous  to  leave  the  meaning  and  application  of^  the. 
terms  doubtfuJ..   It  mip;ht  not  he  haa^arding  too  much,  to  state^' 
(hat  the  difftrencie  winch   Dr.  S(onar<l   considers  ais  so  firmly, 
established,  Is' not  intended' to, be  understood  from  either  the; 
cotppared  passages  io  Daniel,  or  from  any  portions  of  the  Bible. . 
In  whatever  state  Jerusalem  might  be^  it.  was  Daniel's  city,  ami 
the  Jewish  nation  were  his  people  under  every  variety  of  their 
fortunes.     The    circumstances,    therefore,  which  Dr.   Stonard 
assumes  as  measuring  th'e  seventy,  w^eks,  and  fixing  the  points, 
of  their  commencement  and  conclusion^  are  evidently  obtained 
by  an  application  of  the  language  of  the  prophecy  which  is  not 
warranted  by  the  known  usage  of  (he  sacred  writers.      The  «e- 
venty  weeks  were  determined   upon.  Jerusalem,  and  upon  the 
Jewish  pe()|)le  ;  and  the  terms  in  which  that  announcement  was^ 
made  (0  Daniel^  apjiear  to  convey  no.  intimations  of  the  kind 
on  which  the  Author  has  so  much  enlarged.     lf>  as  he  urges^^ 
*•  no  man  can  suppose  that  the  city  and  people  qf  Daniel,  exr\ 
'pressed  with  such   emphasis,  could  be  meant  of  the  Jeus  and  • 
'  Jefusalem  in  their  then  woful  plight,^  neither  can. any, man. supr  ! 
)ioSe  tliat  thl^y  could  be  denominated  the  city  and  the  people  of, 
God  in  that  state.     But  the  intercessory,  prayers  of  the  prophet 
Dartiel,  not  io  speak  of  other  instances,  are  presented  with  the, 
fervent  pl^a  deriyect  from  tliat  relation  ;  *  Opeii  thine  eyes,  ancl ; 

*  behold^ our  desolations,  and  the  city  which  is  called  by  thj  . 

*  name- — for  thy  city  and  thy  people  are  called  by  thy  name/  .  -   , 

T6  Dr.  SlonarcPs  rendering,  *  untilMessiah  shall  be  leader/  . 
and  to  the  interpretation  which  he  has  furnished  of  the^assage^  , 
it  wifi'not  be  difficult, lb  oppose  very  s|cong  objections.  The  v 
words  *  ill '  the  prophecy  are;  *  until  Messiah  mgid ;'  wliich  la«t ', 
€xpre«s1on*s1gnifies,  rfwxjleailer^  d^ief,  or  prince,  Bui  the  clause  < 
doe^s  not  cohtain  the  pro|>ositio;i  which  Dr.  iStonard's  translatiw  • 
exhibits,*  hntil  Messiah  shall  be  leader;'  the  words  *  shall  be'' 
belng;supplied1)y  bim.  The  u$e  of  the  expression  is  simply' tcr  * 
fix  the:tinie  of  the  coming  or  manifestation  of  Messiah,  and  n^C 
to  sta^  t^dt  Messiah  shpiihJ  be  leader,  or  to  refer  to  any  iicts  of , 
bis  as  ve^uyiflg  the  appejlatioiu  This  trwsUtioo,  ami  4(ie  expo-  • 
okkm'Wbrch*  lujqpriap^      it,  re|Mr^l  Jeam^a  imwASeiUiBg; 
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kimseltlothe  ie^yish  people  as  M^siiAhami  leadet,  mneteen 
y€;ars  prior  to  the  time  -of  his  entering  upon  his  public  ministry," 
Bat  it  is  to  tliis  latter  period  that  his  appearance  as  Messiah  is^ 
assijg^ned  by  all  expositors ;  and  the  whole  current  of  jre)}resen-* 
tatiuu  and  argument  io  the  New  Testament  wouk)  seem  to  dis- 
allow, any  other  time  as  the  date  ol' his- mamfestaiion  in  that 
charactei^  and  office*  We  cannot  apnrove  of  Dr.  Stonard*s 
version  and  interpretation  of  the  87th  Psalm,  which  Beem!s  to 
bim,  plainly  enough,  to  describe  or  allude  to  the  early  lecCder- 
ship  of  Messiah. 

Dr.  Slonard's  referring  'the  leader  that  cometh*  to  the  Jew- 
ish rulers  and  the  entire  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity  of  the 
Jewish  people,  is  a  novelty  in  bis  exposition  which  will.surprise' 
some  of  his  readers.  /  • 

There  are  other  particulars  which  we  might  notice  in  the 
wofk  before  us  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  feel  bound,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  interest,  importance,  and  difficulties  of  the  subject 
to  which  it  relates,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed, 
to  recommend  it  to  our  theological  readers  as  highly  deserving 
of  their  attention. 


4rt.  IV.      Le  Li^e>*A/^r......«Choice  Extracts  from  the  bedt  French 

Writers,  preceiled  by  a  Treatise  on  Pronunciation  and  a  Treatise' 
on  Ycrsificatton.  By  £•  Mansart.  12mo.  pp,'216.    London.  18£4^. 

I T  should  seem  that  to  put  together  such  a  series  of  extracts' 
*  from  the  great  writersjin  any  language,  as  should  at  once  ex;- 
cmplify  their  respective  talents  and  the  powers  of  the  particular; 
medium  in  which  they  expressed  their  ideas,mustbe  a  very  simple, 
and  ^asy  process.  Judging,  however,  from  evidence,  nothing  can 
be  more  difficult,  since  most  of  the  attempts  that  have  oeea 
mad^  in  this  way,  have  failed  either  in  arrangement  or  dis- 
crimination, or,  in  some,  particular  department,  have  admitted 
some^bing  that  has  injured  the  general  character  of  the  com- 
pilatjot}.  One  of  the  best  executed  'works  of  this  kind,  as 
far  as  English  poetry  is  concerned,  that  we 'have  met  witJi, 
iimst  be  uretrieviibly  banished  from  every  respectable  library,; 
for  its  atlmiasiun  of  same  of  the  most  licentious  tales  of  Prior; 
i^nd  aootber,  of  considerable  popularity,  is  contaminated  by  the 
imuseuiiag  grossness  of  Soaierville.  We  do'  not  refer  to  these 
more  pai  ti€u!ariy,  becau&e  we  have  not  the  present  means  jof 
consuiting  tlie  booka  in  question,  and  vri  are  unwillii^  tp^ve 
implicit  uubt  to  memory,  where  the  interest  of  others  w  at 
stake;  b^t  we  feel  it  ri^ht  thus  far  to  put  our  readers  on  tlie^^ 
guard^in  a  matter  peculiarly  important,  since  it  is  by  youiig 
|)erso{lii  tbat  these  co! lections  are  principally  used.  With  Dr. 
Vol.  XXVL  N.S.  Y 
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Aikin^s  nublication^  we  are  but  slightly  acqnfunted  ;  the  plan 
appeared  to  us  deficient  in  comprehension,  and  not  sufficiently 
miscellaneous ;  but  he  jiras  a  man  of  sound  taste,  and  hiis  name 
is  a  security  asainst  either  obscenity  or  physical  impurity. 

A,fter  all,  when  we  consider  how  many  qualifications  go  to 
t^  makipg  up  of  a  thorough  and  welI*compacted  critic,  and 
how  much  Knowledge  and  efiective  criticism  aie  requisite  ii^ 
4^e  construction  of  a  floriUgium  that  sludl  be  at  once  pofMalar 
and  instructive,  an£(wering  roth  the  purposes  of  reference  .and 
light  reading,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  inferiority  of  our  ave- 
mge  selections. ;  and  though  we  think  we  could  lay  down  a  phm 
whicl^  should  comprise  a  larger  and  better  distributed  array 
both  of  our  prose  and  poeti<:^  riches  than  has  yet  been  ex- 
fiibited,  it  would  require  in  its  execution  so  much  care  and  tact, 
Uiat  we  despair  of  witnessing  its  accomplishment. 
^  With  respect  to  t|ie  volume  before  us,  there  is  something  al« 
most  ridiculous  in  prefixing  to  it  this  grave  preface,  since  it  is  a 
mere  basatelk,  requiring  little  skill,  and  manifesting  less  than 
tbat, little  in  its  compilation.  It  is  absurd,  to  give  this  handful 
en  scraps  as  a  *  recueiU*  adequate  to  the  exhibitionof  *  the  beau- 
*  ties  of  the  French  language,  as  well  a^  the  genius  and  the 
'  style  of  the  authors  who  have  given  it  celebrity.'  How  long 
l^ave  (Jilolin  d'Harleville  and  Danchet. been  among  the  classic. 
Hjuihors  of  t^rance  T, 

,"  t'l\e  only  Fje^ch  V  Elegant  Extracts'  on  a  Jar^e  scale  that  we 
have  any^  acquaintance  with,  is  the  '  Bibiiothiqm  Foriatim^ 
The  first  edition,  by  Maysant,  was  indifferently  executed,  but 
the  second,  by  Levizac,  is  a  very  respectable  work.  Some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  a  eniall  square  closely- 
printed  book  published  under  the  title  of  tbe  Petit  Paniassc, 
v^hich,  as  far  as  we  remember,  was  excellently  adapted  for  a 
s6hool-book,  as  containing  a  collection  of  French  poetry,  ex- 
cellent in  quality  and  by  no  means  defiGient  in  quantity.  This, 
however,  contained  nothing  but  verse,  while  the  Bibliothlque, 
like  the  volume  befbre  us,  gave  both  verse  and  prose- 
•  A  very  foolish  puff  of  the  high  and  various  excellencies  of  the 
French  language,  quoted  by  M.  Mansart  from  the  Jvurnal  de 
TrevouXj,  complimedts  his  countrymen  on  their  poE»ges&ion  of  a 
poetical  dialect.  Tliey  had  one  in  former  days,  but  they  have 
lost  it.  Their  old  poets,  and  especially  their  old  dramatic  wri- 
ters, used  a  hmguage  essentially  poetical,  and  characteristicany 
differing  from  their  prose;  but  all  this  has  been  gradually 
pared  and  trimmed  away,  until  nothing  remains  but  a  harsh  aad 
sferi^e  substitute,  a  forced  and  inharmonious  accommodation  of 
brbsaic  term^  to  poetic  forms.  Some  of  their  great  writers  have* 
by  consuimmate  art,  concealed,  if  not  conquered  this  deteriorated 
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quality  of  the  language.  Btft  these  rare  hiRtances  are  the  excep- 
tion oHly ;  they  do  notlnvalidate  Che  rule  ;  knd  even  these,  every 
ndw  and  tfeefl,  break  down  in  their  rugged  iind  diJBScult  track. 


Art.  V.    OutTmes  of  the  World.    By  A.^Arrowsmith,  Hydrogr^Tie> 
'    to  His  Majesty.    Imperial  4to.     London,  1825. 

'^IpHOUGH  in  a  few  points  the  science  of  Geography  may  b0 
J*  stationary,  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  has  been,  at  least  in  an 
equal  degree,  participant  in  the  general  advance  of  the  sqien- 
tific  branclies  of  human  knowledge.  Accurate  surveys  have 
given  precision  both  to  local  positions  and  to  the  gireat  outr 
lines  of  the  globe.  Documents  of  the  highest  value  have  been  i 
secured  by  individual  enterprise,  and  enlightened  application 
has,  by  dint  of  persevering  inquiry  and  skilful  adaptation,  given 
a  probable  form  and  bearing  to  regions  as  yet  unexplored  by 
European  activity.  Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Uiis  kind  of.  construction  is  to  be  found  in  the  invaluable  map 
prefixed  to  Mr.  Elphinston's  embassy  to  Caubul ;  and  we  might 
Enumerate  a  long  series  of  charts,  geographic  and  hydrographic^ 
ihat  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  able  and  enterprising  men 
%vho  obtained  and  arranged  the  materials. 

Itow  is  it  then  that,  with  all  these  advantages,  our  general 
ihap-makers  are  still  so  deficient,  and  that,  so  far  as  hiijtory  is 
concerned,  we  can  scarcely  mention  a  set  of  diagrams  that  will 
enable  a  reader 'to  trace  the  progress  of  events  upon  tbeir  face«^ 
How  is  il  that  even  of  Europe,  of  which  nearly  the  whole  sur- 
face has  been  militarily  surveyed,  we  can  hardly  take  up  any 
average  section  that  will  serve  as  a  reading  companion.  A 
good  map,  large  or  small,  ought  to  have  a  threefold  reference — ^ 
to  chronology,  to  history^  and  to  geography.  As  ifar  as  pos- 
sible, the  changes  effected  by  the  lapse  of  time  should  be  indi- 
cated ;  and  this  is  practicable  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the 
itidolence  of  routine  artists  may  be  willing  to  allow.  Without^i 
however,  at  present  laying  any  stress  on  this  point,  we  would 
Sid  vert  strongly  to  the  necessity  for  attention  to  historfcal  detail 
in  the  construction  of  maps,  as  a  feature  of  primary  imporlaqce,^ 
I^or  instance,  the  central  parts  of  Germany  have  been,  to  sa/ 
nothing  of  less  marking,  though  possibly  not  less  important, 
circumstances,  the  conspicuous  theatre  of  two  great  struggles  ; 
the  invasion  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  its  consequent  events, 
aiid  the  wars  of  Frederick  of  Prussia.  Now^a  sheet  mag  ot 
Germany  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  give  a  mihute  picture 
of  those  active  and  influential  conflicts ;  and  a  small  oHe  might 
^e  SP  managed  as  to  give  distinctly  their  principal  localities. 
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military  draft  for  the  express  purpose  of.  illnstratioD^  ever 
troubled  his  bead  about  this  maU^r  ?  How  few»  i(i  fact,  of  our 
geographical  mechanics  are  well-read  historians !  and  yet^  of 
ivhat  importance  is  it  that  they  shputd  either  themselves  be 
.expert  in  this  way^  or  that  t^ey  should  employ  sui&h  .w  are. 
fTor  are  gigantic  dimensions  indispensible,  since  a  principle  of 
judicious  selection  will,  in  a  great  deer^,  supersede  extent  of 
surface  and  accumulation  of  names  which  we  should  term  in^ 
significant^  if  any  thing  in  geographical  detail  Could  be  other- 
wise than  valuable.  On  the  third  point  referred  to  above,  we 
shall  say  nothing  more  than  that,  aRhough  technical  geography 
be  the  proper  business  of  mapsi  it  is  not  always  their  distin- 
guishing excellence. 

We  seem,  however,  more  particularly  called  upon  by  the 
work  in  our  hands,  to  make  a  few  observations  on  tho^e  col- 
Jections  which  profess  to  be  multum  in  parvo,  and  to  supersede 
unwieldly  size  and  formidable  purchase, by  furnishing,  in  reason- 
able dimensions,  as  much  as  may  be  necessury  for  ordinary 
puiposes  in  the  course  of  general  reading.  It  h  obvious  that 
publications  of  this  kind  require  skill  and  cace,  greater  even 
than  is  necessary  in  regular  atlases  ;  ^nd  we  are  sorry  to  find 
purselves  compelled  to  cite  this  elegant  publication  as  a  case,  of 
failure.  The  execution  is  excellent,  but  the  ^choice  is  in  per- 
fect violation  of  every  recognizable  principle.  We  have  Hol- 
land, twice  over, — once  of  fair  comparative  dimensions,  as  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  once  by  itself  on  a 
sbale  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  all  Russia  in  Europe^  France, 
Germany,  or  Spain.  These  important  countries  should  have 
bieen  given,  as  is  done  in  the  small  Atla$  to  the  Edinburgh  Gazet- 
teer, with  respect  to  two  or  three  of  them,  on  a  fourfold  page. 
it  there  be  any  map  of  Hungary,  we  have  overlooked  it.  The 
United  States  have  only  one  sheet  to  the  share  of  their  immense 
territory,  while  the  district  of  Durien  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
is,deemed  entitled  to  an  equal  portion.  Japan  has  a  map  to 
itself,  and  is  as  minutely  laid  down  as  if  it  had  been  the  subject 
of  regular  survey.  In  short,  the  division  of  the  work  is  alto- 
gether arbitrary,  and  strikes  us  as  erring  grossly,  both  in  excess 
and  in  defect.  The  maps  themselves  are  in  general  beautifully 
executed,  but  those  of  the  European  states  are  so.  small  as 
io  be  nearly  useless  ;  tHey  are  crowded  with  letter,  and  Indis- 
tinct in  determination.  We  wish  we  could  abate  from  this  cen- 
sure, by  unqualified  eulogy  on  the  selection  of  names  histori- 
cally important.  In  the  map  of  Syria,  there  was  anu)le  space 
fdi^  more  judicious  insertion  and  arrangement,  wlule  China  and 
{(f^  Birihan  Empire  are  finished  up  to  the  efiect  of  a  picture 
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-witti  <)etafl8  of  doubtftil  iacettrticy.  Thert  are;  howe^r,  some 
maps  wUob  g^  fdr  to  redeem  the  woA.  The  Pmijab  is  ft  beau- 
tifid  compilatitm.  Hindostan  is  good,  but  should  have  be^n  on 
more  sheets  than  one.  New  Holland  contains  all  that  is  yet 
known  of  that  strange  region,  slnd  VanlKemen's  Land  is  equally 
satisfactory.  Nubia  is  excellent,  and  Abyssinia  is  an  exquisite 
reduction  of  Saltv 

.  ^  AH  this  may  be  deemed  somewhat  hypercritical.  We  can- 
oot  think  so  ;  the  work»  from  its  price  and  mode  of  execution,  is 
evidently  not  designed  for  mere  school-boys,  and  the  defects 
we  have  noticed  are  hnportant  to  the  general  reader.  More 
critical  acumen,  euided  by  a  more  judicious  plan,  with  equal 
care  in  the  execution,  would  have  made  it  an  almost  indispen- 
sible  companion. 


Art.  VI.  Flora  Conspictta  ;'  a  Selection  of  the  roost  ornamental 
flowering,  hardy,  exotic,  and  indigenous  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Her- 
baceous Plants  for  embelKshin^  Flower-gardens  and  Pleasure- 
grounds.  By  Ricliard  Morris,  RL.S.  &c.  JH^ith  coloured  Figures, 
drawn,  and  epgraved  from  living  Speetnuens,  by  William  Claric. 
Parts  I.  to  XIL  3s.  6d.  each.    Lop^bn.  1825. 

Tl^'HATEVER  may  be  the  sta^e  of  things  in  other  countries, 
•^  *  it  is  unfortunately  too  true  pf  our  own,  that  there  is  a  vast 
deal  more  bad  flower-painting  going  forward  thaii  its  perpe- 
trators are  willing  to  admit.  We  can  sit  down  with  most  entire 
command  of  countenance  to  the  inspection  of  a  young  Tady^a 
portfolio ; — we  can  steady  our  nerves  to  a  firm  facing  of  the 
tremendous  mass  of  blue,  red,  green,  and  orange,  that  blazes- 
on  us  from  the  glass  and  gold  of  a  tawdry  frame  ; — all  this  we 
have  sustained,  and  are  willing  to  encounter,  as  often  as  cour- 
tesy may  demand  from  us  the  evasive  compliment  paid  to  the 
artist's  diUgeitce.  The  performancie  may  be  pitiable  enough,  butit 
claims  from  us  nothing  in  the  way  of  criticism,  except  a  lamen- 
tation that  valuable  •vime  ishoukl  be  so  grievously  wasted.  The 
real  subject  of  displeasure  liesiii  the  miserable  ignorance  of  the 
masters  who  pass  current  as  qualified  to  teach  all  possible 
branches  and  varieties  of  drawing,  without  a  real  scieutific  ac- 
qaaihtance  with  the  elements  of  any  single  department.  We  have 
seen  samples  of  the  skill  of  some  of  these  gentry  who  have  stood! 
high  in  their  profession  ;  and  even  when  they  may  have  been 
able  to  work  up  a  landscape  or  a  groupe  of  flowers  to  a  tole- 
rable effect,  there  has  too  frequently  been  such  a  deplorable 
absence  of  all  artist-like  feeling  or  handling,  as  to  indicate  that' 
tbey  were  utterly  untrustworthy  as  teachers  of  the  ar^  o^c^cj- 
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fiign.  In  respect  to  tbe  branch  of  drawing;  iiAixiecliately  1)efore 
U8»  how  few  are  ithere  who  have  ever  tfiven  a  thought  to  the  af* 
fects  of  reflected  light,  or  to  those  oi  the  milled  and  mellowed 
hues  prodnoed  by  the '8emi•tra^aparency  of  leaves  and  petak^ 
in  a  collection  of  flowers !  In  no  other  species  of  painting  ia  it 
more  necessary  to  keep  in  mindi  that  shad^  is  ndthing  moi^ilian 
the  absence  of  light.  To  say  nothing  of  such  uti^lppioachable 
excellence  as  that  of  Van  Huysum,  why  H  it  that  me  fitie/  free, 
flowing  handling  of  Bapti>te  and  Feuglet  is  so  little  atteiH}ed  to 
amongst  us  ?  A  light  and  spirited  pencil— the  very  ant^6de8 
of  the  feeble  and  inefi*ective  (elaboration  that  prevails  among 
our  schools — is  the  only  kind  of  handling  admissible  here  ;  and 
a  fine  eye  for  the  affinities  and  oppositions  of  colour  should  be 
cultivated  both  by  practical  experiment,  and  by  a  keen  ob- 
servance of  the  harmonies  of  nature.  Of  what  is  published  in 
this  way«  it  is  amazing  how  small  a  portion  can  pass  current. 
The  plates  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  which  no  pains  seem 
to  be  spared,  are  valnable  from  dieir  fidelity  to  general  hue  and 
form,  but'  are  sadly  deficient  as  specimens  of  art.  Their  fVuit 
is  better  than  dieir  ftow<Ars ;  b\it  in  n'ieitlier  do  We  find  that  at- 
tainable cMibioation  of  art  and  nature,  without  which  tk[e  latter 
will  always  be  imperfi?ctly  ^xp#essed. 

We  have  said  ttie  more — though  we  could  extend  and  illus* 
trate  these  observations  with  advantage  to  a  much  greater 
length-^on  this  particular  point,  becaude  we  attach  more  im-? 
portance  to  this  branch  ot  art»  than  is  usually  assigned  to  it. 
As  we  would  always,  even  where  the  object  was  instruction  in 
landscape,  accustom  the  learner  to  draw  from  the  figure,  so  we 
would  not  only  commence  the  study  of  colouring  by  practice  in 
painting  flowers  and  frjuit,  but  derive  from  the  same  source^  im- 
portant illustrations  €jf  the  more  eomplicated  efiects  of  light 
and  shadow.  It  is  plc|fin,  however,  that  nothing  can  be  done  in 
this  way,  without  a  v^ry  different  mode  and  order  of  initiation 
than  that  which  is  at  i^resent  tolerated. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Numbers  before  us  for  an  opportunity 
of  making  this  hasty  allusion  to  a  matter  which  requires  con* 
sideration  and  redress ;  and  we  would,  if  we  could  consistently, 
requite  the  obligation  by  unmixed  praise.  This,  however,  can- 
not well  be ;  for  with,  on  the  whole,  a  predominance  of  wbat  is 
good,  there  are  faults  which  are  removeable»^  and  which  ought 
to  be  removed.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  well- desired,  and 
carefully  coloured,  but  others  are  executed  in,  a  more  slovenly. 
way,  and  occasionally  with  an  indistinctness  that  is  especially 
injurious  in  representations  of  this  kind.  The  Megnoha  glau^ 
£a,  the  Paonia  oficinaUs,  the  Azaka  PofUkayihe  Bignmia  radi^ 
eaHs^  the  LUium  concolor^  th$^  Symphoria  racetnosa^  and  a  few 
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Otheif»>arafaTOUFab}especimenB  of  execution,  but  a  considerable 
projx>rtion  of  the  remainder  is  of  inferior  interest.  And  yet,. 
Iliis  sort  of  hypei*^crftiQism  is  hardly  fair  :  when  we  recollect  ho^ 
much  is  given,  and  of  very  respectable  quality,  for  so  low  a.. 
price,  w^  are  rather  inclined  towondq:  at  the  genera)  excellence. 
6f  the  work^  5!oHr#  geii^w^Jy.  weH-cliQsen,  sq|)jec}ik  aye  givea^ 
ip  eacjfi  Numi^er^  apj^  ft^  let^rprp^^co^tftins^full  and;  interesting^ 
ipl^irmatio^  c^iiperi^ipg  tl)e  iddividuab  repfeoented; 


Art.  VIL  Th0  British  QondHuHon  i  or  an  Epiipme  qf'BhcJestone^i 
CommenUuries  on  ike  Lams  of  England.  By  Vincent  Wapostrocht, 
LX.D.  12ino.  pp.  805^  London^  1829. 

npHERE  can  be  np  question  that  tl^  history  of  our  own, 
*    country  should  be  matter  of  early  a^entioi^;  a^idiit.is, 
equally  clear  that  a  general  knowledge  of  its  laws  and  institu- 
tions is  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  a  due  cognizance  of  the 
progressive  circumstances  and  actual  situation  of  any  nation 
whatsoever.    No  investigations  can  be  more  int§jr$stin£  than, 
this,  and  yet,  stranee  to  say,  there  are  none  more  neglected. 
Tberi»  are  Burprbingly.few.who  have  any  accurate  acquamtance 
with  the  series^of  British  stery ;  and  the  noblest  as  well  ajs  most 
ceally  attractive  among  the  various  objects  of  an  Ei^i^bman's 
study,  is  picked  up  uy  shreds  and  fragments,  and   postpoQed 
to  inquiries  and  acauisitions  of  little  cojmparative  moment.     A 
m^A  may  pass. i^4i&  world  as.  highly  accomplished,  who  has. 
no  more  conversance,  with  this.  matter»  than  he  may  have  ob- 
tiuned  from  casual  reading,  newspaper  4>eferen€6s,  or  the  peru- 
sal of  spme  mes^gre  and  unsubstantial  suminary.    It  is  high  t 
time  that  a^ mpre  rational  praatiee  should  obtain  among  ua^  and- 
that  one  of  the  least  n^^ec^  parts ;of  eduisatioii.shouhl  con- 
sist of  ai;i  eai:ly  f^A  contmued  application  t6»the  detaite  and  re- 
sults of  our  native  story. 

Such  books  as  the  maiiual  in  our  hands  may  be  extr^nely 
u^^fui;  in  thj^  r  ac^d^mio;  stages  of  the  >  course  we  have  rec^om  - 
iKj^i^ed.    It(W[puld.  be^together  absurd  to  put  Blad(»t<Ne' 
lymself  into aJl>Qyy.han4s»^ and.  yet  it  is  highly.de8iiaUf[t<l^it> 
1^.  &pb:9ul|d  iposs^ss  a  cl^r  v\ew«of  miich  that^^^clBslone  Imis 
recpJT^e^  a^  cpmn^ente^  on.    We  have  not  compared,  thia  ab«- 
,8jtract:Witl\  tl^  (^i|;inal»  ibjut*  as  far  as  we  cani  ^udge^ without' 
^l^cb  an  inquest*  it  is  a  c<^nprehensive.  aad  intelligible  <x>fB^i^ 
djum^   J\l|ich  pains.app^cs  to  have  been  taken  in  the  reduction ^ 
c/  b4ilk,witl)put  th^  sa^rit^^  of  matter.    We  sball^ive  afhi»rt^ 
ex|r^9t  as.an<<exanipW       :     .  *  ;  '  . 

t*  ThfS:  discreliojuiiEyiupqwer^^ ^e  coutft-mailM  Is  'luclecdilt^  he 
yguided  by  the  directions  of  the  .crown;  which,  withreg^d4(r  ipUitary 
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offebc^^i^  q^  almost  an  absolute  legh^attve  pow^.  *f  Ris.infl|e8|^ii, 
(9ays  the  abt,)  may  form  articles  ofwar^  and  coDstitqte  qourjto, mar- 
liar  with  power  to  try^  any  crime  hysiidi  articles,  and  inflict  such 
penaldes  as  the  articles  ^direct/'  A  vast  and  most  important  trust  I 
an  oifilinahed  pdwer  to  crtoe  crimes,  atid  armex  to  them  anjr  punish- 
menttfi  not  extendmft  to  Hfd  or  Vitab  !  These  are  indeed  TorDidden  to; 
be  tnlficted  except  for'ortniefl  declarad  to  be  ao  pimiabable  by'tW 
act(  ifibicb  •  crimes' we^  have  just  enumerated^  and,  among  wbich;  ¥k 
may  o]p6^rve  that  .any  disobedience  to  4airful  eommandaia  ohe;  Per- 
haps.  ia  ^ome  future  revision  of  this  act,  which  is  in  many  r^peets 
hastily  penned,  it  may  be  thought  v^orthy  the  wisdom  of  parliament  . 
to  asgertain  the  limits  of  military  subjection/  and  to  enact  expreaa 
articles  of  war  for  the. government  of  the  army,  as  is  done  for  the'go- 
vernrhent  of  the  navy  ;  especially  as,  by  out  present  constitution,. the  ,, 
nobflity  and  gentry  of  the  Kin£;doni,  who  serve  their  cpuntry  as  militia 
officers,  ate  annually  subjected  to  the  same  arl^trary  rblei  during  their 
time  of  exercise/ p.  13S.  '  '* 

The  Tdlume  is  excellently  printed,  and  altogether  ia  a  very 

readable  book. 


Aijt.  yill.  y/  Chrorioh^y  of  Ancient  Hittory^  illustrated -by  parallel 
Streams  of  Time.;  pr,  an  Historieal  and  GeographicfM*  Account 
of  tlie  various  Nations  of  jthe   Earth,  from  the  ?JQel>lge  to  the;  / 
Birth  of  Christ.     By  Mrs.  Sherwood.     12mo.  pp.  39^.    Price  6s. 
London.    1826.  ,   . 

CHRONOLOGY  and  Geography  have  been  H^SXJ  termed 
the  two  eyes  of  History  ;  and  no  accurate  knowledge  pf . 
the  latter  can  bre  secured  without  the  habitnal  use  of  its  indies-   . , 
pensable  companions*    A  orude  notion  of  the  general  succes- 
sion of  events  may  answer   average  purposes,  but  a  aounii  ..» 
dironological .  foundation  is  absolutely  necessary  for  an  avail- 
able  recoUection  of  historical  facts.      Perhaps  this  has  pot, 
been  sufficiently  adverted  *o  in  the  usual  methods  pT  conduct- ^  ,^ 
ing  ^49oaiion.  *  Geog'Vaphical  ad^nisitton  has  been'  ostenstbty  '^ 
urged  with  much  diligence,  thoup:hrWe  suspect,  in  a  way  beflfi^^^**' 
adapted  to  the  slight  demands  of  ^pewapaperreadiDti^  lSti$xi  tp  - 
the  illustration  of  national  vicissitudes;  but  chronology'  h<tt  ' 
been  almost  altogether  neglected^-^for  what  reason  i(  inig|)t| 
he  dtffloMt  to  say;  certainly  not  on  account  of  i<s  infeftdir 
impertltuce.    At  the  same  time  it  must  b^  confessed,  that  it  i^'  *  \ 
by  no 'Unmans  e^sy  to  exhibit  thitd  species  of  knowledge  iaa' 
form^^'  once  accessible  and  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  U)e '.  iV 
leanfe^^    For  odr  -own  part,  we  should  feel  it  bbth  barbarous*^  *  | 
and  unless  to  over<*arge  a  youtii's  memory  .with  a  long  string*' ''^'^  ^ 
of  dilte»|  stUl  lens  should  w$  dem^it  eitpedient  (o  Te4ult^  ihi^^"'  * 

^    •    . .  -V  /.  .« '//    :v»ji 
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reieniiort  6f  a  set  of  collateral  tables,  and  without  this,  ootfain^- 
oii  ^  foTge  fecaie  couM  be  considered   as  effected.    All  this ' 
macbinery  does,  moreover,  appear  to  us  (juite  unnecessary ;  and  * 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  distinct  recollection  of  a^ 
aeries  of  major  events  with  their  well-ascertained  dates,  will  be 
found  to  ^ve  a  better  frame*  work  for  the  dispositioQ  of  bi^, 
toi^ical  feonniscences,  than  a  more  cumbrous  apparatus.    W^ 
would,  besides,  recommend  the  practice  of  habitual  reference 
to  extended  tables  of  chronology,— Blair's,  or,  better  still;  Ptey*- 
fatr^s,  ti^  most  comprehensive  and  useful  work  of  the  kind  we 
are  acquainted  with. 

As  tlie  work  before  us  is  in  question  and  answer,  we  infer 
that  it  is  designed  to  be  got  bi/  heart,  and  a  more  heart-sickening 
operation  we  can  hardly  conceive.  Of  what  possible  use  it 
can  be  to  cram  the  memory  with  such  food  as  the  following,  we^ 
have  vainly  endeavoured  to  discover. 

*  Q.    Give  me  the  list  of  the  Scythian  kings  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  ancient  historians  ? 


Scythis, 
Napis, 
Phithra, 
^gillos, 
Tands, 
Panaxagoras, 
Tiu-git^us, 
Calasaeus, . 
Scytbopites, 
Madyes, 


Spargapythes, 

Saulms, 

Jancyrus, 

Indathyrsus^ 

Aripitfaes, 

Octaroasadcs, 

Ariantes^ 

Atheas, 

and 
Lambinus. 


*  Q,    Do  you  mean  to  affirm  that  these  kings  followed  each  other    . 
in  a  regular  Accession  ?  ' 

*  A.    We  can  ^ive  no  information  on  that  head,  iior  even  say     \ 
whether  Ifaey  all  reigned  over  the  same  nations,  or  different  tribed/ 

pp.  210,11.   ' 

Ai)d  cvf  boiio  a  pa&^e  or  twp  of  questioning. and  answering    r^ 
about  the  old  fable  ojr.|upiter  and  iQ,/including  the  importfuat  ,v., 

inquiry,,-  \        /  .'    ■.  ^    .    .       •    •♦    ^:      •  •   ■    ■         ..,  ■'.**/  ^  V. 

*  Q,    Where  did  Juno  set  the  eyes  of  her  &tourite  Argus  ^ 

*  A*    In  the  taO  of  hep  peacock.'  "' ' 

But  we  have  a  still  more  decided  objection  to  the  volume^  rr 
considered  as  a  material  of  education.  It  is.  founded  upon  a,  .(.: 
scheme  of  chronolo^  so  completely  at  variance  with  the  re-  ^  , 
cetved  systiems,  as  j^  render  it  bewildering  and  injurious,  j 
Mrs.'Bherwood'baslQiought  fit  to  adopt  the  speculations  of  $1?  . 
Isaac 'INewton,  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  lead  to  cto-  . 
elttsM^  si^vei^v^  ^f  sJl  ^ecordag  evidfjice^asd,  hftve  )i^*./iv 

Yois.  XXVI.  N.s!        ^  Z 
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accordingly  rejecteid  by  mpdeni  chroQplogeni.  Now«  witbojuefe 
eotangling  ourselves  in  bootless  controversy  as  to  whether 
'  astronomical  obsetrvations/  or '  m.ean  ratios*  ^re  surer  guides 
tban  tradition,  we  would  suggest  that  it  is  highly  inisxpedient, 
—in  fact,  that  it  is  subversive  of  the  very  object  of  instructioa*  to 
put  into  the  hai;ids  of>  pupil,  a  system  as  introductory  to  a 
science  with  all  the  admitted  details  of  which  it  is  at  vananoe. 
To  give  an  instance  or  two.  Playfair  gives  us  the  date  of  the. 
founudation  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicyon,  B.  C.  209 1»  taking  the 
mean  of  the  statements  of  §ynceUus  and  Eusebiua.  Blair, 
avowedly  following  the  latter,  fixes  it  two.  years  later,  B.  CL 
3089.  Mrs.  Sherwood  reduces  these  imposing  aumbecs*  by  no 
less  than  a  thousand  years*  and  boldly  sets  it  down  at  d.  C.  - 
lOBQ^  Again,  she  states  the  return  of  the  Heraclidas,  a  moat 
important  epoch  in  the  cbronologv  of  Greece,  as  having  taken, 
place  in  B.  C.  825.  Blair  and  Playfair  both  agree  in  £e  date. 
6.  C.  1104.  It  IS  quite  clear,  that,  with,  systems  so  variant  ^ 
these,  6n6  cannot  bie  considered  as  preparatory  to  the  pthe^f. 
We  must  ^ve  up  our  popular  folios,  or  we  mu^t  d^cUne  Mrs* 
Sherwood^  initiation. 

Mrs.  S.  speaks  of.  herself  a^s  having  arrived  at  itie  same 
general  conplusions  with  those  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  previously 
t6  her  inspectioa  of  his  work,  <pr  to  any  acquaintance  with  his 
theory.  We  could  have  wished  that  her  pr^&ce  had  contained 
a  detailed  account  of  the  process  by  which  she  obtained  these 
results.  Sir  Isaac's  scheme,  so  far  as  astronomical  illustration 
is  concerned,  is  mainly  foundec^  on  an  ingenious  but  untenable 
Action ;  and  his  *  meap  ratios'  have  for  their  basis  the  y«pry 
ifocuments  which  he  receives  or  rejects  as^  the  convenience  of 
hj^jsy^tem  may  require. 


Aft.  IX*  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Composbion  and  Application  of 
ihe  Bhgiish  Language;  ctr,  a  compendious  System  of  English' 
Grammar,  Literary  Criticism,  and  practical  Logic  By  Peter 
Smithy  A.M.    Sm.  8vo.  pp.  448.    Price  lOs.  6d.  London.  19M. 

WE  are  no  friends  to  Aick,  dull,  lumbering  books  in •  the 
business  of  education.  To  a  considerable  extent/ instruc- 
tioH  must  be  empirical ;  ^nd  npt  onljr  the. application^  but,  in 
a  ^eat  degree,  the  fonnation  of  principles,  niust'  be  the  gradua\ 
r'esfilt  of  advancing  intellect  and  increasing  knowledge.  An, 
extensive  and  minute  acquaii^tance  with  paradigms,,  and  e^^- 
pei^bess,  in  their  practical  use,  would  tl^e  with  u^  ^  priip^ry 
ol^ct :  even  syntactical  dexterity,  highly  as  we  rat^  its  iip- 
])brtande,  is,  incur  view/ of  inferior  moipent.    i)^ccid|ei^e,.i;^ 
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tfe6  key,  synt^Elx  iShe  Mrige :  Without  the  former,  ingress  is  for- 
bidden ;  the  latter  mf^y  be  stiff,  rus^,  or  broken,  but.  force  or 
patience  will  opeti  the  door  at  last.  We  really  know  of  nothing 
more  forbidding  to  the  learner;  in  any  stage»  than  a  closely 
printed  ari*ay  of  canons  and  explanations ;  it  \k  th'e  dreariest 
kind  df  anticipation.  It  may,  no  dOubt,  if  judiciously  exe- 
cated,  ultimately  feiciHtat^,  but  it  is  at  an  appalling  expeuse  of 
preparatory  labour.  T!>is  dpede6  of  knowledf^e  comes  of 
course.  By  readitig  th6  bfest  ladthors,  We  karo  to  avoid  such  as 
are  of  infenor  ^hrtb  ;  as,  fty  frequieftting  the  society  of  accom- 
plished m'€%,  wt6  a'cdaire  habits  of  correct  discritiii nation  ia  the 
use  of  language;  We  feally  sbrink  from  the  contemplation  of 
such  manuak  as  the  volume  before  us:  and  we  should  no  more 
dream  of  dragging  a  leitrter  tftVough  its  four-hundred  and  forty. 
mortal  pages,  thart  we  should  tolerate  such  an  inflicUou  on 
ourselves.  That  th'eVe  may  be  tnuch  sound  iuitructbn  to  bet 
obtained  by  sL  di^tililSiuating  perusal  of  this  elementary  treatise, 
we  are  not  i^eluctant  to  admit;  but  those  who  are  able  thus  tcx 
discriminate,  wilt  iiot  need  its  lessons^  and  those  who  cannot^ 
will  be  in  ^ome  danger  ot  being,  misled.  For  instaiice,  Mr. 
Smftti  giVes  a  large  collection  of  practical  warnings  against 
Scotticisms :  the  folld^itig  sentences  may  serve  to  exempTify 
His  own  dexttrity  in  avoiding  lhein£r. 

*  Rule  hth.'-^The  tei-ms  of  the  conclusion  ought  never  $o  contajii^ 
more  tb^n  is  ic^plted  in  the  premises  ;  aod  a  negative  conclusion  cgnnpf, 
be  deduced  from  ixvo  affirmative  premises,  Thus^  we  would  violate, 
the  first  part  of  the  rule  by  saying,  that^  *^  as  iategrity  of  cdndiict  is 
universally  esteemed,  therefore  all  men  are  esteemed  ;**  becaitse  'the* 
^onetu^on  contains  inor^  than  the  premises^  as  we  know  that  dbme. 
men  are  not  possessed  of  integrity.  In  like  manner,  we  would  vio- 
late the  latter  part  of  the  rale  by  Alleging  that,  **  as  all  classes  of 
society  are  more  or  less  Addicted  to  slander,  and  more  or  less  guilty 
of  deceit,  therefor^  no  man  is  free  fhnn  these  practices,"  because  the 
conclusion  is  not  contained  in  the  premises^  a^  the  cbdradlters  of  men 
are  noi  included  in  tbb  classes  df  sdciety/ 

In  this  short  paragraph,  we  have  twice  would  foir  should,  from 
this  correct '  teacher  of  English  composition*'  •    f# 

The  best  part  of  the  book  is  th^  '  grammar,*  ^d  the  '  literiiy 
*  criticism '  is  the  worst.  In  Mr.  Smith's  oraniolo^ical  develop-^ 
ment,  the  or^n  of  poetical  discrimination  must  be  Entirely  ab- 
sent;  and  it  is  pnfortunate  that  no  suspicion  of  this,  defici^uijy 
i^f6\iM  have  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  in  prevention  Qt  his[ 
ittkrveflou's  vdp:aries  m  *  Ibis  region  of  his  sp^cutationSt .  Ouf, 
ifeS(l<ir4  will  liave  no  objection  to  admire  for  the  hundredth  timiei 
the  follQw'ujg  splendid  passage  from  Lord  Byron  ;  and  we  cit6 
ii  with  Mr.  Smith's  italics  of  disapprobation,  intended  to  j^viiit 
out  the  '  misapplication  of  figurative  language.' 

Z  2 
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.     *  "  Slow  8ink8»  more,  lovely  ^re  h}a  race  be  ruD, 

Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun ; 
Not  as  in  northern  climes  obscurely  bright ^ 
fiut  one  unclouded  blaze  oi living  light! 
O'er  the  huih'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 
Cilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 
DefiCBDiling  fast,  the  mountain  $hadom  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconqder'd  Salamis ! 
^  Their  azure  arches*  through  the  long  expanse, 

.    More  denply  purpled  meet  his  mellatmng  glance. 
And  ten de rest  tints,  along  the  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  guy  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 
Bf^hind  his  Delphic  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

*  But  lo  I  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain. 

The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign. 

No  murky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm, 

Hides  her  fair  face,  nor  girds  her  glowing  Jbrm  ; 

With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moon-beauis  piay. 

There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray. 

And  bright  around  with  quivering  beams  beset. 

Her  emblem  sparkles  on  the  minaret.*'^— Byron.*  pp.  309, 10* 

We  have  puzzled  ourselves  in  vain  to  discover  what  can  pos-. 
i^ibly  be  even  Mr.  Smithes  objection  to  some  of  tti?  parked 
passages.  But  that  he  may  not  complain  of  partial  e^iUtion, 
our  readers  shall  have  him  at  full  length,  as  a  critic  on  Wyrds- 
Worth.  I 

'  Wordsworth,  in  one  of  his  poems,  written  during  a  tour  in  Scot- 
Iand,.deacribes  the  beauty  of  a  Highland  girl  at  Inversneyde  upon 
Loch  Lomond : 

**  Sweet  Highland  girl,  a  very  shower 
:  )  Of  beauty  is  thy  eaitlily  dower ! 

.  Twice  seven  consenting  years  have  shed 
.  .   )         ,    Their  utipost  bountv  on  thy  head : 
/ ,  .     '        And  these  grey  rocks,  this  household  lawh^  , 
These  trees,  a  veil  just  h^If  withdrawn. 
This  little  bay,  a  quiet  road 
That  holds  in  shelter  thy  abode ; 
In  truth,  together  you  do  seem 
>  ^  Like  something  fashion'd  in  a  dream.^ 

WordswoHh's  Poems,  Vol  U.  6lh. 

^  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  figurative 
language,  that  it  is  here  egregiously  misapplied ;  as  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  any  idea  of  a  «Aow^  of  beauty,  or  how  a  shower  of  any  thing 
can  be  a  dowry.  <  The  poet  seems  to  have  taken  his  illustration  from 
the  heathen  mythology  respecting  Juj)iter*6  descent,  on  one  occasion , 
in  a  shower  of  gold;  but  the  fictiott»  of'  fancy  should  never  be  taken 
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as  the  founckitidn  of  tra^.  In  the  itext  couplet,  it  would  puzzle  a 
lexicographer  to  understand  i^hat  the  author  naeans  by  consenting 
years ;  though  the  words  in  the  couplet  seem  to  impljr  tio  more  than 
that  the  Highland  girl  was  fburteeu  yeari  of  age,  and  that  all  the 
beauty  of  youth  beamed  in  her  countenaDce.  We^are;iiexl  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  what  is  the  veil  which  is  hair-withdrawny'as  th^  preceding 
word  treeSf  the  only  one  to  which  it  must  refer,  can  nev^r  iurely  be 
transformed  into  a  veil*  In  a  sueoeeding  coupietj  our  author  repre- 
sents a  bay  as  holding  the  Highland  giri^s  abode  in  sheiieri  but  a  bay* 
or  roadf stead  of  the  sea,  cannot  huld  au  abode  which  h  on  (and;  nei- 
ther can  the  bay  itself  afford  shelterf  although  the  surrouudiog  clifi 
may  serve  this  purpose.  From  this  estauiple  it  is  eaay  to  perceive, 
that  even  popular  authors  employ  incongruous  metaphors  and  absurd 
expressions,  which  will  not  stand  the  le*t  of  criticism  i — and  though 
the  Ucentia  vdtum  may,  for  the  iake  of  ^ouudf  sometinio^  violate  with 
impunity  the  propriety  of  the  sen^e,  yet  it  cannot  authortie  a  poet  tO 
write  absolute  nonsense.'  pp.  305,  6. 

Whatever  maybe  the  defects  or  eccentricities  of  this  great 
poet,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  to  the  writer  of  this  trashy  comment, 
nis  powers  and  his  peculiarities  are  alike  enigmaUoid. 


Art.  X.  Talef  hi  Verse^  illustrative  of  the  several  Petitions  of  the 
Lor<Ps  Prayer.  By  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte.  l2mo.  pp.  180.  Frice 
5s.  6d.    London,  1826.  ^ 

npHE  Writer  of  these  Tales  is  not  altogether  unknown  to  our 
-*-  readers;  although  the  Author  of  *'  Henry  Scbultz,  the 
Savoyard,  and  other  Poems,**^  will  not  be  generally  recognised 
under  the  name  affixed  to  this  volume.  We  are  glad,  after  an 
intervsd  of  more  than  four  years,  to  meet  with  him  ai>;ain,  and 
to  find  in  the  present  volume  marks  of  matured  taste  and  in* 
creased  vigour.  The  plan  of  the  volume  will  strike  our  readers, 
perhaps,  as  fanciful.  It  comprises  six  tales,  each  of  which  is 
designed  to  illustrate  a  separate  sentiment  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  first,  entitled  Harford,  has  for  its  motto,. 'Our 
*  Father  which  art  in  heaVen,  hallowed  be  thy  name;'  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  simple  than  its  construction,  or  more  natu- 
rally told.  The  hero  is  *  a  citizen  of  funious  Loudon  town' — 
one  of  the  million,,  whose  character  is  bul  tog  ta^tlifuliy  sketched 
in  the  following  lines  : 

*  S^m  Harford's  thoughts  were  like  his  step^ ;  they  moMed 
One  plain  small  cirole^  whence  they  rarely  roved*  .  ^  .  m>j 

The  world on^  the  worjd'i}  business  occupied  .<...• 

His  mjnd,  and  left  80>a)l  s|iace  (or  ought  beside.  |n 

He  knew  he  had  a  soul^^but  whyvOr  how,  ,..  ,.i   „i 

Had  never  brough^.qne  wriwUe^'ii^r Ws  brow  },   ..,.,..(>.., 
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Hi  thimifht  %Hem  #ak  6  Gdi,  ah^  had  fieard  t^ll 
Of  Cbri0t,  and  Mf^tb  b^Tng,  k'eaveh  and  Hell ; 
Bat  tfaeife  were  tniltterl  dbtani  dll  land  dim ; 
He  ivaSf  and  that  wab  quite  ehdugh  for  nikh. 
He  deemed  the  BIMe  a  godd  book,  ahd  ^dse  / 

That  h^  th^  tftoe  niig'ht  ^rehd  it  if  they  ch6s%. 
Stinday  wtts  tisefbl  too»  to  check  and  btati^ 
The  week's  teedUbtai  and  keep  hia  ledger  iiMt 
But  ad  fbr  Church,  |)rayerg,  ^emton^,  knd  the  rjpst, 
He  thought  the  person  Aianaeed  is^ch  things  beft ; 
H^  therefore  left  them  wholly  to  h\h  car^. 
And  p$iA  hift  titheft,  tM  kept  all  iniaUeri  sqvtt^rh: 

But  this  man  of  tiHs  and  ledgers  shews  /  ohe  r^deemin^ 
*  trait ;'  he  loves  .nature,^ — that  is  to  tey>  gree^i  fielda  end  fresh 
air.  And  this  instinct^  whicli  is  mucii  the  dame  as  brings  the 
gapping  turtle^ jbo  the  surface  of  the  tVater,  impels  him  some- 
times to  devote  the  whole  Sunday  to  a  tour  in  search  of  the 
country. 

<  'Twas  Sabbath  morning ;  and  the  pleasant  ^un 
From  a  blue  sky  looked  smiling  out  upon 

■       The  day  of  God, — inviting  man  to  come 

'And  weak  the  fields  and  muse*  where  ev^n  the  dumb  ,  ^  , 

.     Were  eloquent  in  praise^  and  dewy  eyes 
Looked  tLp  their  beauteous  worship  ^o  the  skie^ 
From  every  bank  and  hedgerow,  aijj  the  trees 

.    •  Gave  so^g.or  incense  to  each  pacing  breeze. 
To  waft  on  to  high  heaven  ;  ior  buitom  Jone 
Now  pranked  the  fifekls,  end  set. the  wtioda  in  tnnei    - 
And  Nature,  priestess-like,  in  full  attire 
Stood  forth,  apd  called  on  Man  to  lead  her  choir. 

*  *TWa^  Sabbath  tabmlhg ;  but  not  thus  the  Sun 
Reached^  amidst  London's  vapours  dense  and  dim 
The  hero  of  my  tale,  and  strv^gHng  through 
llie  garret's  sky-light  pane  of  yellow  hoe, 

Shot  OB  his  bed  a  slanting  sickly  ray* 

That  just  gave  notice  of  returning  <kiy. 

And  rous^  him  up,  and  called  him  forth  to  pass 

That  mom  with  nature  on  the  open  grass. 

•  •  ••  •  4 

*  He  passed  each  nuisance  of  Town's  Sabbath  mom : 
The  coaches  rattling  whed  and  stunning  horn ; 

The  biterii^  groupea  colleding  in  the  nr^et 
With  oath  and  jeer  that  blessed  day  to  greet ; 
The  drunkard  reeling  from  the  heensed  Skiky 
Where  his  week's  hire  is  spent  in  one  nigfat't  dribk ; 
The  tawdry  harlot  shrinking  from  tim  Hffd^  *    ^ 

And  other  prowlers  of  the  lawleain%ht, 
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And  shut  out  God's  creation  with  Ivis  0^9*  .   . 

Disgusting  all :  »nd  yet  he  p^is^d  theqoL  by 

With  small  ofience  to  either  e^r  or  ey^  ; 

For  daily  use  had  dulled  the  finer  sen/sQ 

That  gives  such  sights  9nd  sowds  due  U^m^i^o^ 

*  Now  pavements,  footways,  walls,  and  lamps  are  oassed. 
And  on  the  open  turf  he  stands  at  last. 
And  breathes  apd  gaz^    'Tis  a  lovely  scene; 
So  firesh,  so  brig^it,  sq  fragrant,  and  so  green  I 
The  sun  up  in  the  fky ;  the  crops  all  growing ; 
The  cattle  bi;oiuiing  round  t  the  hawthorns  blowing ; 
The  mead^  in  flower ;  the  large  leaves  on  tl>e  tre^s ; 
The  bees  all  out  and  busy ;  and  the  breeze 
Ji^  stealing  from  the  bean-field,  where  he  lies 
Bathing  his  win^  in  balm ;  the  butterflies 
Hovering  about  like  winded  flowers ;  the  sw^low 
Skimming  the  lake  that  m  the  grassy  hollow 
Trembles  in  cowering  loyeliness.-^Tbe  whole 
Reached  even  Harford's  unpoetic  aqul*' 

And  so  he  came,  and  came  again,  till  at  length  tbesA  rural 
tours  began  to  lose  some  of  &eir  zest,  aiid  the  fatigue  in^ 
creased  as  the  pleasure  lessened.  One  Sunday,  be  was  resting 
after  having  '  climbed  o'er  sundry  bills  and  gates  and  stiles/ 
tempted  almost  to  wonder  at  the  ver]r  uonecessary  exertion 
he  nad  been  maVuigt  when  tUe  d^iming  of  a  Sabbatti  bell 
broke  on  his  musingif,  and  roused  the  wish  to  see  the  steeple 
or  spire  that  the  solemn  melody  came  from. 

<  — —  As  he  qlimbed  the  hillf  more  clear  and  clear 

The  joyous  music  rose  upon  \m  ear^ 

Till  m  a  groupe  of  ^Ims  below  waa  spied  , 

A  tall  white  spire,  and  there  from  every  side  ,    , 

Up  to  the  house  of  God,  a  chequered  train, 

Tney  gathered  in  by  every  path  and  lane  : 

Young  lads,  and  knots  of  talking  girls,  and  pairs 

Of  decent  parents  with  their  little  heirs 

Scampering  before  to  puU  the  king-  cups  ;  one,  i 

The  youngest,  chabbieet,  riding  blithe  upon 

The  Cither's  arm.     The  labouring  man  bedigUt  .  . 

In  plain  smock-frock  of  more  than  usual  white. 

Heaving  alon^  each  slow  and  ponderous  limb. 

As  if  he  earned  them,  and  not  they  htm.  , 

Old  goody  here  in  silken  clo^k  of  black  ; 

There  farmevwUh  his  dame  on  Dobbin's  back ; 

And  then  their  maid^  who  rum,  and  rights  the  while  ^  i 

Her  ribboned  head»  in  haste  to  reach  the  able  '\ , 
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Ere  prayer  1>egin8.     And,  noted  o'er  the  rest, 
Withbook  hi  hatid,  i^hite  tippet,  and  brown  vfcst/  ■  '" 
The  little  damsels  of  tbe  Sunday  school^    "     ,' 
Pacing  in  marshalled  file  h^nefath' the  rule     '  *   ' 

Of  staid  instructress — ^Oti  they  swarm,  and  all 
Enter  the  porch  before  him  great  and  siiiall. 
The  bell  is  cieased ;  the  busy  crowd  is  gone ; 
And  Harford  stands  reflective  and  alone. 

,7(--;  .  *  The  Sun  now  lorded  it  aloft  in  Heaven, 

And  from  before  his  burning  face  had  driven     • 
^'^i     The  bird  and  brute,  who  slunk  into  the  glade, 
(<  '•  •    And,  meek  and  silent,  through  the  leafy  shade 
./-'<.  :  ;Eyed  tbe.scrong  Monarch.     Not  a  living  sdund 
Or  object  crossed  the  solitude  around ; 
Save  when  by  chance  a  bee  that  way  came  humming, 
,     .     Or  the  dry  grasshopper  at  hand  was  strumming 
J  ]  ^   His  monotone ;  or  from  the  bouse  of  prayer 
The  voice  of  worship  floated  up.  the  air. 
Dim,  but  most  sweet,  like  the  faint  memory 
Of  some  fair  vision — Harford  felt  as  he  , 

Were  a  strange  outcast  there  ;  for  once  he  felt 
A  wish  to  bend  the  knee  where  others  knelt^ 
And  lift  his  voice  with  theirs;     He  onward  prest 
To  enter  in  and  worship  with  the  rest ; 
"  '       And  reached  the  porch  just  as  the  psalm  was  donc» 
»  !      And  prayer  alternate  was  again  begun,  i 

'  'It  might  do  good  to  any  heart  to  share 

y  The  simple,  solemn  scene  that  met  him  there, 
So  peaceful,  so  devotional ;  where  eye, 
Ana  lip,  and  heart,  seemed  all  in  harmony. 
All  turned  to  on^  high  object,— Ito  their  God ; 
As  if  they  felt  him  present,  and  were  awed. 
Yet  not  overwhelmed.     Humility  was  here 
To  qh^ck  bold  aeal,  and  love  to  temper  fear  ; 
And  all  appeared  in  singleness  of  heart 
To  come  as  to  a  Father,  to  impart 
Their  wants,  and  woes,  to  tell  him  all  their  cares. 
Place  in  His  hands  themselves  and  their  affiiirs. 
Pour  therr  thanksgivings  forth  for  mercies  past. 
And  humbly  b^g  His  blessing  to  the  last. 

<  IC'Was  a  goodly  presence ;  and  the  blood 
Thrilled  in  the  veins  of  Harford  as  he  viewed 
Their  patriarchal  worship.    ^Sure'  he  tiiought,   . 
*  God  18  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not !' 
How  suitable  the  ^ms  of  prayer  and  praise. 
In  all  their  antique^  simpleneaa  of  phrase^- 
For  hearts  indeed  m  tune !  And  how  inuch  more 
They  spok^  tlian  when  he  heard  them  jabbered  o'er 
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Mil!  whisper,  cough,  and  yawn,  apd  ruatiing  gown, 
And  all  the  nuisances  of  Cliutcb  in  Tow'ii. 
Religion  bere  appeared  in  truth  to  be  n%t^) 

A  fipirit-inotbing,  sweet  realky  :  .  U» 

And  as  he  gaxe^  and  Iktened,  o'er  Ins  fiaul  ^ 

Unwonted  thoughts  and  feelings  'gan  to  roil ;  » 

And  wants  and  wbhes  never  felt  till  now, 
Yearned  at  bb  heart,  and  bolhed  bis  anxious  brow.' 

pp.  12—17. 

The  Preacher  takes  for  his  text  the  motto  of  the  tale^  and 
we  never  read  a  better  eermoQ  in  verse,  or  a  better  exposition 
of  the  passage.    Some  poets  wo  aid  have  deemed  the  Liturgy 

Suite  sufficient  to  answer  every  purpose  of  the  Tal#.  Not  ao 
If.  Lytej  he  seems  aware  that  all  the  half-devout^  hsilf-po- 
etical  sentiment  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  heror  by  tft^  forms 
of  prater  and  praise^  would  probably  have  passed  atvaj^,  leav- 
ing an  impression  only  on  the  hnaginatidn.  But  the  js^ermon 
came  home  to  hi»  hes^ ; 

«  And  HorfoM  to  the  City  moves  again, 
A  wiser  and  a  better  man  than  when 
He  wdked  that  way  at  mord/-^ 

The  Second  Tsdi^  m  eatitled '  The  Misaloittur^fu^  Hig  private 
history  is  an  affecting  onev  and  fof  thk  wi/mMt  tefer  our 
readers  tothetak*  The  foUowing  extract  takes  up  the  story 
where  the  spirit-stricken  man  fimt  finds  in  God  a  refuge  and  a 

comforter. 

'  • » 

<  There  are  Hmd  heaits  ih$t  canttot  do  whhoiH 
Some  object  xbffon  which  they  may  pour  out 
Their  ovei^wdng  love,  and  fak  was  one; ' 
And  now  that  eHirthly  objects  all  were  gone, 
He  turned  foir  sudi  to  Heaven  ;  and  there  he  ^zed 
Till  every  feeling  was  refoed  and  raided  ' 
From  €artli,  and  he  appeared  to  stand  the  last 
Lone  being  of  ionie  generation  pnst^ 
Longing  and  reaching  to  a  better  place,  '  ' 

With  little  wfeb  to  linger  on  his  race;  /  ' 

For  he  had  other  aims  and  views  than  they 
Through  who^e  strange  land  his  transient  journey  1ay# 
His  eye  was  fixed  on  God ;  and  there  had  dwell 
So  long  and  eameatJy,  he  almost  felt 
Identified  with  Him-     God  was  his  blise; 
God*s  glory  was  Iiis  glory  -,  God's  cause  his  j 
He  li^d  no  being  but  in  God  ;  no  rest 
Nor  happiness  apart  from  Him.    He  blest 
The  very  flower  that  breathed  its  balm  on  high,  ,  (     * 

And  wimld  not  ir^mple  on  it-     In  his  eye 
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The ^MBi imfwrem-^mmmi, ftr  kh(Sf»-^  ;  ;^v; 

The  imprest^  Almi^y  btodi:  aav  aKiie» 

The  very  8eor»  and  hat^d  he  had  felt  r 

To  faithieBt  oien  before,  hegftn  to  melt 

Down  into  loveand  pity ;  for  they  were  .    % 

Children  of  Grod'n  and  <^eel«  of  His  care. 

Althoiigh;4lieY  Imew  Ska  net,  they  loved  Him  not— 

Tliere  was  a  desotetion  in  that  thougbt-— 

He  bould  not  brook  to  think  there  should  be  one 

Who  knQW  not  Him  his  soul  so  hung  upon : 

And  when  he  turned  his  eyes  the  worm  around. 

And  thoi^ht  how  many  werey  to  whom  the  sound  . 

Of  their  Creator^s  name  was  aH  unknown. 

His  heart  bled  in  him,  and  he  longed  to  own 

An  angel's  voice.    He  saw  from  every  shore 

Ten  thousand  hands  outstretohmg  to  implore 

His  guidance*  pleac&ig  for  the  sacred  bread 

On  which  his  own  more  favored  spirit  fed ;  \-  ■   \i 

And  God*»  sweet  promise  ired  him,  **  blessed  they       ni-^.t: 

Whofeedmy  sheep,  and  gather  those  that  sfr^.''    :  .);i  !)t 

<  Then  came  the  vpice  of  prophecy,  and  tdd  ' 

Of  whiter  days,  when  all  should  be  one  f<dd  ■  •  *i 

Under  one  shepherd ;  when  the  brows  that  Med 
Beneath  the  platted  tborns,  should  wear  instend 
*^  The  crown  of  Gloiy,  and  descend-to  reign       i 

O'er  Earth  subjected  to  her  God  ]again.  .r      .      m 

When  Eden's  hours  onoe  mort  on  goMea  win^ 
Shouldvisitman,.Creation  laugh  and  sii^  -     .  ,    ^ 

The  billows  dap  their  hands,  and  to  the  skies  . , 

On  every  wind  glad  hallelujahs  rise ; 
Sorrow  and  sin,  and  violence  and  fraud, 
Disperse  before  one  kindling  look  fipom  Go^ 
Ana  the  Redeemed  around  their  Saviour  prote 
On  earth  a  foretaste  of  the  joys  above.*  '     * 

Musing  on  diemes  like  these,  be  becomes  animate^  ^th  as 
jnleiuie  deate  to  jbearthe  crosS'to  forei^  cbme^ ;  be  saila  for 
transatlantic  la&ds ;  and  dies  among  his  converta.  ...  , 
1  Taletbe  Third  has  for  ks  motto.  Thy  will  be  doiie^  i^is  a 
-^^icture  of  nnrepining  submission  in  '  the  Widow.'  ^e  Cfif^ 
»OBly  ttake  room  for  £er  portrait.  .  .^  f 

!'                                  —« her  cot,  •                           .  m    b 

^'           YoQ  note  how  orderiy  and  neat  'tis  kept,  A 

The  tiled  floor  crisp  with  sand,  the  hearth  deaaawepli        i' 

J'            The  dresser  with  its  well-washed  range  of  deU^       .  ;* 

Her  five  good  volumes  set  out  on  their  tb^i 

h  '          And  then ibe  four  f])dchair|with backs  so  tailj^  ;  ..  .^  .*      ,, 

.  *.    V     And aU  the  bible4>iints  Around  U^e  ira)]p>       ^,V  ,^  .  >/ 
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<  We  cros^  rtib  IMe  eburt,  and  entdf^d  m  '^ 

Throi%h  a  tetched  wicket  in  a  privet  screen. 
The  fence  of  a  small  garden,  where  there  grew 
Sweet  maijoraniy  and  thyme*  and  mint,  aad  rue. 
And  star-eyed  marigolds ;  and  in  one  spot» 
Of  bashful  "^flowers  a  solitary  knot. 
Here  the  black  currants  good  for  colds  appear. 
And  there  a  few  old  pinms  and  apples  rear 
Their  mOssy  trunks.    The  rest  is  planted  thick  ' 

With  cabbage  and  potato,  bean  and  leek, 
In  useful 'titemation.    At  the  end. 
Where  yonder  groupe  of  long,  lithe  osiers  bend. 
Out  wells  a  little  spring,  and  onward  passes, 
Hiding  itself  among  the  flags  and  grasses, 
From  whence  with  plajrful  foot  it  leaps  anon. 
And  o'er  the  neighbouring  field  runs  laughing  in  the  sun.* 

His  tale  is  one  of  the  most  natural  and  perhaps,  the  most 
instructiye  of  the  series.  The  fourth,  Edward  Field,  h  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  contentment.  The  story  is 
well  told,  and  has  a  considerable  portion  of  that  graphic  spirit 
by  which  Mr.  Lyte  reinipds  us  alternately  of  Crabbe  and  Gold- 
smith, while  he  generally  preserves  a  middle  manner,  equally 
removed  from  the  imitation  of  either.  We  do  not  think  that 
in  this  tale,  h^ever,  the  spirit  of  the  motto  is  fully  developed, 
or  that  the  illustration. is  in  this  respect  a  happy  one.  The 
petition  speaka  the  feeling  of  dependence,  as  well  as  of  con- 
tentment, and  implies  that  castings  of  all  our  care  upon  Him 
who  careth  for  us,  which  can  be  learned,  perhaps,  only  in  the 
school  of  want  or  adversity.  A  more  appropriate  motto  to  this 
tale  might  have  been  :  *  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.* 
The  fifth  tale,  *  The  Brothers/  is  inferior  to  none  in  interest, 
but  it  is  also  open  in  some  measure  to  the  remark,  that  a  more 
appropriate  illustration  might  have  been  givign  of  the  Christian 
'Virtue  of  formveness.  Under  such  circumstances  as  are  here 
Imagined,  although  *to  forgive' were  *  divine/ not  to  foigive 
would  scar6ely  have  been  human.  r  I 

^  Of  thb  last  tale  we  shall  say  the  kss,  because  the  Atithor 
^Kebidi^  Wate  that  be  has  acted  with  donbtfal  propriety  intMii^- 
lishing  it.  It  is  the  cleverest  of  the  series,  and  would  ^^a^ 
done  no  discredit  to  Crabbe  Had  we  met  with  it  among  that 
Author's  morbid  delineattiohs  of  humaa.  character,  we  should 
not  hafv^'wond^red  at  his  choice  either  of  a  theiAe  oi:  of  a  hero.  ' 
But  why  shcrald  Mr.  Lyte  hfeive  ventured  upoa^^  theme  which 
so  ill  harmonizes  even  with  his  own  feelings  ?  That,  in  choos- 
ing a  Dissenter  for  the  hero  of  the  tale,  he  meant  not  to  cast  a 
reflection  on  any  body  of  Christians  whatever,  we  readily  be- 
lieve }  first,  because  such  an  intention  must  faa^e  been  dictated  ' 
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by  a  malignity  ^f  party  feejing  of  arbiph  ^  J«  io^^fable  ^  spi 
se^ndly.  Decause,l)a4  si^i  h«W  to  iAjwt,  he  m^^m^^t  have 
deemed  it  requisite  to  apdogise  for  tlie.ifijjaatiee.  '  There  is^ 
'  in  truth/  he  tells  os» 

*  rather  a  oompliment  implied  ia  the  preceedfj^g ;  and  the  Author 
feeb  pleasure  in  «ayin^»  that  he  knows  Dissenlera  whasp  £eU1  )t9  would 
acQount  as  powerful  fu^  evidence  of  Ae  force  o£  temptatiouf  and  as 
great  a  triumph  ip  the  Enemyof  souls,  as  that  of  an^periR^  with 
whom  he  is  acquunted.  With  respect  \o  any  litU($  nullify  in  which 
he,  as  a  Churqhman,  may  have  indidged.  in  i^jn^aki^g  of  s^ptarimi 
pectdiarittes,  he^nows  that  liberal  Dissenters  will  oi^  smil^  at,  and 
probably  return  it  ffood-bamouredly  in  kind  when  pppprtnpily  may 
oflbr.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  Author  re^pe^  that  he  cannot 
chai^the  story  altogether  Tor  one  less  r^pidslve  in  its  d^ti^ls  and 
catastcpphe  ;  and  be  feels  that  his  best  ^[^ology  for  these*  is  his  wish 
CO  make  the  moral  of  die  whole  as  clear  and  as  strong  as  possible.* 

We  admit  that  an  important  moral  lesson  may  ,b§  ^^ved^ 
from  the  tale ;  but  by  whoia  ?  It  would  s^^p^  to  be  intended  a^ . 
a  warning  addressed  to  young  preachers ;  but  unh^fjpily,  th^« 
is  i^me  danger  of  its  being  construed  into  a  warning  a^am$$ 
tbem.  The  roet  begins  by  holding  up  his  hero  in  a  ludicrous 
light*  Kow>  although  we  could  readily  excuse  a  little  raillery 
on  the  subject  of  sectarian  peculiarities,  we  must  t}iink  that  the 
Author's  pleasantry  is  sadly  out  of  pl^e*  and  that  it  t^nds  to 
defeat  the  moral  tendency  of  his  tale.  We  do  not  recollect 
that,  iq  any  of  his '  clerical  portraits,*  religion  is  made  to 
appear  ridiculous  ;,  had  George  Jone^  been  represented>  how* 
ever,  as,  >vith  all  his  sectarian  peouliarities,  a  virtuous  example, 
we  should  have  offered  np  olgection  to  the  Author's  good-no^ 
moured  satire.  If  it  was  his  object  to  shew  *  the  power  of 
'  temptation  over  the  human  heart  in  the  instance  of  one  whose 
'  character  and  office  might  seem  to  raise  him  the  most  above 

*  its  influence/ — he  should  not  have  begun  by  lowering  both 
the  office  and  the  character  of  the  hero.  The  good  or  evil  teur 
dency  of  a  work  depends  less  on  the  formal  instructioh  which 
it  conunuqicateaf  than  on  the  influence  which  it  exerts  on  o^r 
associations.  If  ow,  Mr.  Lyte  must  be  aware,  that  ludicrous  and 
injurious  associations  are  very  apt  to  h^  connyect^d  with  the 
sacred  office,  partipularly  as  ea^ercised  I^y  thoae  in  '.pretended 

*  holy  orders ;  and  the  '  fall*  of  such  an  individual  as  Qeofg^ 
Jones,  is  less  likely  to  be  regarded  as  a  salutary  lesso^^  ahew^ 
ing  the  power  of  temptation,  than  as  a  convincing  prQcl*  of  ihp 
hypocrisy  of  all  Dissenters  and  purity.  \i  rem^ias  tfh^  for 
the  Autnor  to  consider,  hpw  far  liis  tale  is  calcul^d  to 
strengthen  such  association^  and  to  de^^en  t}^is  ^njurioua  pre- 
judice ill  the  siind§  of  any  of  his  readers,  by  grafting  abhor- 
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redce  of  the  hero's  cricoie  on  ridicule  of  Iii«  sefitAricin  pecuIj^rlT  '^ 
lies.  We  are  quite  sure;  that  he  would  deprecate  sueb  areiBnlC  >> 
but  we  much  fear  that  tliis  will  be  the  effisct  in  certain  qtiarte^s.,  <> 

We  regret  the'insertion  of  the  tale  on  another  accoum;.    The 
narrative  is  not  such  as  could  be  with  propriety  pitt  iAtd  the  / 
hands  of  a  young  woman  of  delicacy;  and  it  prevents  us^  there-  ^ 
fore,  from  giving;  bur  Unc^^u&Med  reoommendation  of  a  very" 
pleasing  volume.     The    tale  is  told  in    as    unexceptionable 
phrased Qgy  a^.tfae  disgusting' theme  would  admit;    but  no    [ 
moral  lesson  can  atone  for  &miliarising  the  youthful^  SdOjCfk 
especially  the  female  mind,  Vfith  such  recitals.  .  s,.  .  ^t.  u] 

The  story  ie  soon  told.    Intoxicated  by  popular  ,iipp]Mst»if*  > 
the  Preacher. tirst  becomes  worldly  in  his  feelings,  'thealipteftc' » 
the  spirit  of  devotion,  and  becomes  the  defenceless  prcigfi  af>ii'''>  '■* 
low  temptation ;  he  is  not  married, — ^he  ought  to  have  beei>>**^  *  • 
and  we  Know  not  why  the  Poet  chooses  not  to  let  him  extricate 
humelfby  a  timely  act  of  Justice* ,  Instead  pf  tim,  by  a  top    . 
natiMl  process,  the  reverend  seduce  beoooiaB  a;  murderer. 
There  is  cbnsiderable  force  in  the  description  of  :his  vesnofse 
previoudy  to  the  dreadful  catadtfophe. 

*  Now  carae  the  restless  day,  the  sleepless  night, 
The  loathiBjB;  ^f  all  pure  and  «afaa  delight, 
The  inward  fire  that  nonght  could  sa|te  or  tame,. 
The  lawless  will,  the  life  without  mi  «imf 

The  long  i emoi^e  succeeding  traw^nt  joys. 
The  shame  that  fester^,  end  the  glut  that  olpyg ; 
The  dread  of  every  eye,  and  all  the  mean 
Resorts  that  pride  must  ^toop  to,  for  a  screen  ; 
The  sense  of  deepening  guilt,  and  tanelement 
;In  fetters  daily  harder  to  be  rent; 
And  strong  suhjectton  to  each  shifting  mood. 
Each  weabiess,  want,  aad  wish-ef  womanhood.  // 

For  she  his  paramour  must  now  be  pleasedy  .    .     .     'T.  "" 

Her  fancies  numoure^f  and  her  ii^ars  appeased  ; 
ller  tell-tale  tears,  whatever  the  cost,  oe  dried,  '  > 

And  soothiijip  sopbi^tries  at  larg^  supplied ;  */ 

And  each  hij|h  principle  before  professed, 
llenouQce4,  di^j^rov^q/  to  ^ive  her  scrupl€;s  rest*; 
Humbling  all  this ;  and  yet  he  must  be  tame. 
Be  mut^,  though  charged  with  wrong,  and  urged  WHh  akiai.     .  ^  ^  , 

*  Such  was  his  abject  Kfe ;  but  wordsare  faint  .  •(  I 
The  deepening  horrors  of  his  state  to  paint;  .  '  m? 
Jf  fs  Idatnings,  degradations,  fear  and  shame,  o  d 
AAd'stri  constrained  to  smiU  and  sdaile  the  si|ine ; 

Ih  se'^ming  love,  mistrust  and  scorn  to  slur,  ,,  ^  ^\ 

A»d  be'repreaehed  aitmeeby  self  and  her  * 
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^    .  Aodleelhimsdf,  his  all,  within  the  power  '    '    '  ^''^ 

Of<Hiehe0carcecan  still  from  hour  to  hour.  '] 

O  lo  retrace  his  coarse  of  guilt  add  (>aiii» 
,.     And  what, should  tempt  him  thus  to  s^rajr  again!  \     i^ 

Q  for  pnerespite,' one  resource,  to  bless 

with  taintest  ra^  liis  gathering  distress !  .    :      * 

*'  *  fiui  no*-none  coines  !^he  stffl  nmst  fiiwn  and  hate^-* 
^  ' '  Sbo(he^  and  yet  drbad-^be  catn  aQ4  desperate*' 

.  With  this  extract,  we  must  take  leave  of  the  Author,  >^gi^t« 
tiiig  Wly:  thai  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  any  excep- 
tion, to  a  volume  which  has  so  highly  gratified  us,  and  which 
w^  consider  as  otherwise  adapted  powerfully,  to  >' subscrv^^^ 
ag]reeabl]ptQ  the  Authors  aim,  '  the  interests  of  religion  and 
•^virtue.'  : 

Art|.'XI.    Refmeu)  of  the  Prqgreis  vf  Religious  Opiniims  dimng  it^^  ' 
*  Nineteenth  Centmy.  By  J.  C*  L.  He  Sismondi,  Author  ot«<  J^BtU^ 
.  ^iiedeirBenuhliuues  Italiennes,''  &c.  &c.     Transited  from  ttiS 
.  French,  by  T.  B.  R.    8vo.  pp.  80.  Price  3s.  6d»  Lopdon.  18d8.  ^ 

MSISMONDI  aacribea  religions  intolej^sino^  to  ittS' trufi 
^  source,  when  he  remarks :  ■*  Perhaps,  aucb  ift.  .oiff; 
^  weakness,  that  mere  opposition  to  what  we  bold  dearest^  ji( 
'  flufiicient  to  excite  in  ua  aninatosity  towards  those  who  view 
'  things  in  a  different  light  from  oiirselves.'  And  not  less  cor<^ 
rectly  does  he  trace  the  progress  of  intolerance,  when  he  adds  : 
^^But  our  disputes  soon  become  envenomed  by  pur  desire  of 
'  ascendancy ;  and  it  is  invariably  that  which  inspires  our 
'  priestewith  the  wish  to  avenge  Ood  and  punish  us.*  This 
last  sta^e  of  the  disease  is  seldom  induced,  however,  except 
when  the  animosity  of  opinion  is.s^gravated  by  jealpusy  and 
fear*    It  is  fear  that  mak£»  men  crud. 

Il  <  We  need  not,'  adds  Mir.  S.»  ^  be  astonished  at  this  incHnatitfd^of 
XSfost  individuals  who  think  and  teflect»  to  make  others  bend  to  tbeif 
own  opinions :  it  is  the  inevitable  result  of  our  facul^s*  The  tfM»i 
tance  of  any  one  to  that  which  appears  to  us  seIf-evid6nt».shoiiioB  «s  i 
itf 'lipbearB  to  us  at  first  stijpiditjr,  then  obstinafijr  and'  losipeierflgE^ 
Blifiaes^*^as  the  opinidns  wim  which  bur  worldly  mti^c^te  Jifi^f^pp** 
nbcked^'.^a^e  the .  moving^  spring  of  our  aetioos^  when"^  tbA89;Pf  qami 
about  us  differ  from  owr.  ovi^-  .w€^  are  alarm^^ ;  F^r  '^^9P^  ^^f^^H 
ipgly  to  suffer  from  them,  and  to  see  our  dearejst  interests  comproU 
niised  or  destroyed.  The  republican  would  destroy  the  moaarcby^to 
which  we  are  heartOy  attached,  and  the  royalist  would ,  destroy  the 
republic.  Opinions  which  naturally  lead  to  actions  that  may  easen* 
tially  alter  the  subject  upon  which  these  opinions. are  cMioisedi  most 
undoubtedly  be  considered  as  dangerous/ 
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'  .The  Author  goes  on  to  argue,  rthat^.  as  religious  opimoos  do 
not  lead  to  the  same  results,  inasmuch  as  '  a  man's  b^ti^f  can 
'  never  change  that  which  haa^  ezijE(ted  from  eternity/ — religious 
opinions  cannot  justly  be  considered  as  dangerous.  This  is  a 
sophism.  They  cannot  be  danfferops  to  Truth  itself,— cannot 
change  the  nature  of  religion ;  but  it  is  admitted,  *  there  may 
'  be  sometUng  in  preatcEiag  a  new  doctrine,  which  may  en- 

*  daoffer  the  cre^  riches^  and  power  of  Ae  priests  attached 
^  to  the  ancient  doctrine :  these  men  may  be  alarmed  for  their 

*  temporal  interests.*  /'  By  this  craft  we  get  our  wealth,"  is  an 
urgument  as  well  understood  at  Paris  andMadrid  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  it  was  ^t  Ephesus  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul* 

But  is  religious  intolerance  confined  to  priests^  or  to  those 
to  whom  religion  is  an  instrument  of  power  or  a  source  of  eme^ 
lument?  How  comes  it  that  la^-controvertists,  that  pfaih3NSi^ 
pbers, 4hat«v«i^ infidels haveso m^q^uently  displayedjthe  odbm 
theoipgicwn  and  the  essential  spirit  of  intolerance  ?  Whence 
Bfw^  that  hatred  of  those  whom  we  deem  intolerant,  whidi 
1Diu4l&  with  so  much  inconsistency  the  characters  of  some  who 
h^yfe  placed  their  religion  in  universal  toleration?  M.  Sis- 
mondi  would  perhaps  reply,  that  intolerant  opinions  naturally 
te&d  to  actions  affecting  our  personal  liberty,  our  civil  and?Tfv 
l^ous  rights ;  and  that  they  are  therefore  to  be  stigmatised  as 
dangerous  to  the  interests  of  society.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  opinions  of  many  persons  whom  he  would 
regard  as  intolerant^  yet  from  whose  doctrines,  pretensicmsi 
|lik1  character,  be  would  adnnt,  society  can  in  this  re^>ect  have 
nothing  to  fear.  To  ooine  to  die  pomt,  whence  proceeds  M. 
Sismomli'B' animosity  against  Ae  evangelicals? 
-  Let  not  bur  philosopher  be  startled  or  offended  by  this  plain 
question  ?  For  M.  Sismondi's  talents  and  philanthropic  cha*' 
ractCT,  we  have  Ae  highest  respect :  and  nothing,  we  are  p^- 
suaded,  would  be  more  abhorrent  from  his  feelings,  than  the 
^dea  of  religious  persecution  directed  i^inst  any  class  of  meiu 
Sttt.be  has  imsuspectingly  furnished,  m  his  present  pamphlet 
i^etriking  iUoetration  of  his  own  remark,  that,  ^  an  opposidonr 
1  to  what  we  hold  deasesV  (and  what  so  dear  as  our  self-Iove^^ 
Oinr  repatatiea  and  our  ofunions  ?)  ^  is  sufficient  to  excite  oiije 
^'animosity  against  those  who  view  thii^  in  a  different  lieh^ 
^fit>ni  omrsdves.*  For  are  we  mistaken  in  considering  the  rolr 
lowing  language  as  brefitfaing  a  spirit  of  animosity  ?    .  in 

*  *  Protestant  missionsries  are  now  labouring  in  France;  aud  thronjg^- 
oQt  Europe,  along  with  Catholic  missionaries*  Their  objects  are  npf 
tfaefsame;  they  have  not  a  powerful  and  organised  church;  they 
haxfi  |te-.prii|jb8Bl:pi?DJeq|8,  and  have  not  the  least  idea  of  {^ijti^^! 
into  then*  hands  all  the  poi^l^^f^^fqgMiJ^nV^gtf 
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ponkm-  ^  Aem  ure  not  etenr  cfergymn ;  tti^y  ate  ine&  ,of  ^t^.  worl^t 
maiioOltttdrs^aiid'ofttfii^vviefitefr,  wfiblafiotxf  t^dffu^eiheur  opiniopt 


opiniopt 
wich:idl  tiie  U^oat  of  new  ^tMitsf  ButA^  dpiddcts  are  m>t'6n 
Ihal  apcdunt.lm  es<ikMve4  diq^  Mrdgttttf  to  tlvAHidlv^s;  eqitalty  wilH 
tha  Je«ut8|,ti|a<autfiprUjc  oi^omosMogr  io  taam^m>tkiiey^^AA'he* 
liev^ ;.  (hegf  ieqiial)j  Remand .  Om  jafrifiav  of ii«mi»  ftasOfi  ^to  diviha 
Pfithi  but^.aft  tbay  havo  00  m^Pl9pM  (beji «iHuior;pKtaidt<f  htf^^ 
been  In  possessioa  of  senan^l  U)str4;^ioi|..fbi)ag^paBl^  moiJkeqMHy 
disavow  all  craM  to  ins|^iratioii4.  t^ieir  preJ^y gjcwj^;  anor  pi^hapn  -.<tf>€* 
tpAfl/  more  offensive  to  their  hearers*  .  -  • 

''-  «'lii  trutn,  (/ne  &  atii^  toss  ta  account  for  the  fr^^umftion  fd.tkam 
frdp^efifn>ha  hatft  conHUutt^fhernsekes missionaries,'  fAinyptthefjL 
ofi'Olter  BtAjtc^f  ttte  modest  ^d  ateti  to  do&victibp :  they  wotdd 
yMfMOltho  Bcietnra  tindt  pbilbdopl^  Ot  men,  whdie  faith  they  would 
^ihe  hc%litof  tlidvpraiiifiiption  eOttdenm.  What;  howev^r^  let  it 
b»  aakedy  are  tbek  aOHinaiettto  ?  wbav  theitr  dktinM  f  what  prbbfl  h^ve 
Id^y  fiiran  Of  thalQ  sopericw  judgaineatci  BMbtiiiii^  ti^  tmdrM  sfadfei 
i^uld  fl^fficientlji  enable  fbatm  to  coapraiieBd.  flhe  Siviaityv  <M^  f^ 
relation  which  ha  bears  iia  man*>  Bu|^  facAar  r»  if  febajijra  Fit>ifaiaiftlU| 
it  is  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone  thijt  tbw  pvcdfeffsda  hwip  Ibrttha 
trutfi.  Can^tIl^y  say  ttiat  they  coippr^bend  better^  ihaa^ibanrliMil 
Vbliiaie  which  is  appealed  tq  b^  thousands  of  sects^  andbas-baenal^ 
wayff  mftde  to  adapt  itself  to  the  variodd;  construotions  w)uch  iodisij 
dkials  have  put  upon*  k  f  Have  they  studied  it  in  its  original  topguea^f 
Are  they  aci|uainted' with  the- histoty  of  ltd  varlbus  i-eaditigs^  sOH 
iuppoaad  tolaifolationsv  and  of  Hie  Attetefat  tt^nslations  of  it  t  nave 
HufeomfmA-  the  4iflbMn«  v«nrti<m^  r  Have'  they  examined'  dacn 
iiaresy  ftomats-avii^o,.  the  aoMMinitaias  which  if  has*  eausedy  and  re- 
axammed  tha  qnastiona  on  whiob  anaAer  ofaoMhJias.  thdught'difthr-^ 
rently  from  their  owAsi  .  TBay  wiib  oofeainwar ;  but  «»#  n&t  ^snh^ 
holdly/or  ihefUf  thai  tliei^fui^B  doisp  noAmg  ^  tkd  ttai;  Jbo  fiiaie' 
who  have  bestowed  most  time,  a^attantioii.on-  saah  aolQaola,.'  hant 
Aereby  only  proved,  sometimes  much  against  their  andim^ifM^^Aaa 
tbede  iUipdVtflnt  questions  must  remain  undecided,^  '     ,y    • 

Thus  praaumptaoaa^  iofialbiflii^  Mel  iat^ferttbld  di  J  tll^  am- 
nions of  the  Apostles  and  eacty  Cfariati'ani^  appe^  to-  tbie  mm 
tiaathea  of  otfaeor  timea ;  and  we  could  almfoat  imagitld  ttnt  it 
waa  the  language  of  Hiiif  or  of  Hutarbh  that  we  btfv^  bee^ 
tmnaenbipg^-^^doisbtleaa,  no  b«aian  sMdfett  can  ftuffleii^iitfv 
'.  eiiaJ)Ie  &cae  men  to<  aaitiprefaettd  the  D^rnrfy  or  the  neladdn^ 

^  exchisttiit^  cSttttetel^bl 


'which  he  heara  to  mam/  It  waer  At 
tha^X%riatiaiiteliffif>iitbftt:yeBdereditmore  parficiiHirly  aSSs^-' 
sive  tben^ .  Tha  philoaopberB  wouM  hat^  admitted  the  atsEkttl# 
of  je8^u$iiU;o,the  Bantbaoai  butit.waa  apt  to  be'eodave^tbat' 
tffo^e  mfssiQ^ari^of  a^novel  owed  ahoidd '  demand  the-tiAiM^  \ 
^  6^  of  human  reaaou  to-  faith/  «nd»jiii!  the  voice' etf  aalliiofitj^ 
'  command  aU  mep  ev«iy.whe«e  t*  iBpaot'        '  "•    ''''. 

•  -'"  '  '  .,    - ,  -  ,.  \.      ij- 
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'^IfMfifJdi  deems  the  more  ofieusive,  inasmuch  as  they  disclaim 
'  iWlj()fetensions  to  inspiration,  and  recognize  the  holy  Scriplures 
''as  the  only  depository  of  religious  truth.  This  is  passing 
\  strange.  He  thinks  that  to  affect  to  understand  the  New 
^estament  implies  great  presuniption,  and  that  to  insist  on 
(>bedience  to  tne  rule  of  faith  is  intolerance.  According  to  hi;^ 
.notions,  we  koow  of  no  purpose  which  the  Chrifjtian  ministry 
is  adapted  to  answer,  and  th'e  institution  would  seem  to  be  alto* 
gether  a  presumptuous  interference  with  the  rights  of  philosso- 
pbers.  It  cannot  be  that  M.  Sismondi  considers  sacerdo^J 
ordination  or  political  appointment  as  making,  any  difference  in 
the  matter;  for  it  is  evident,  that  the  most  regularly  authorized 
clergyman  who  should  '  lay  stress  on  the  union  of  two  natures 
/*  in  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  efficacy  of  his  sacrifice,  and  upon 
^  grace/  would  fall  under  his  displeasure  for  undertaking  to 
prescribe  to  men  what  they  should  believe.  The  moment  the 
preacher  ventures  on  a  point  on  which  another  church  thinks 
differently  from  his  own, — on  a  theological  question  which  re- 
mains •  undetjided,*— he  becomes  exclusive,  exaggere,  intolerant. 
M.  Sismondi  accordingly  approves  of  the  '  charitable  attention' 
paid  by  the  pastors  of  Geneva  to  the  stifling  of  religious  cba* 
trbveirsies  by  forbidding  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  of  Christ 
throughout  the  pulpits  of  the  Canton.  But  wherefore  does 
jjiis  philosophical  Protestant  wish  religious  controversy  to  b|i 
stifled  ?  What  evil  hath  it  done  ?  If  *  there  may  be  something 
*  in  preaching  a  new  doctrine,  which  may  endanger  the  credit, 
'  riches,  and  power  of  the  priests  attached  to  the  ancient  doc- 
'  tctnev  is  this  a  legitimate  reason,  iti  the  eye  of  a  liberalist,  foir 
imppressing  such  preaching,  when^  we  are  told,  it  can  exerci^ 
no  influence  on  the  essence  of  things,  cannot  epdanger  etc 
offend  God  ? 

M.  de  Sismondi  has  undertaken,  in  this  pamphlet,  to  write 
jqn  a  subject  which  he  has  not  adequately  studied  and  does  noi 
understand.     He  asks,  what  are  the  claims  of  thesci  new  mi^^* 
sjionaries?    They  advance  none ;  except  it  is  the  claim  which 
a  man  yriXh  a  lighted  candle .  has  to  canry  a  light.    Me  talka  of' 
^e^  as  seeking  to  impose .  their  dogmas  on  others ;  forgetting^ 
t|iat  dogmas  can  no  mote  be  imposed  upon  us  by  their  simple^ 
pron^ulgation,  than  jmedioine  can  be  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
pjesciiptions  of  the  physician.     A  practitioner  who  should  be- 
lij^ye  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  a  specific  for  a  certain  dis«, 
ease,  aurely  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  intolerance,  because, 
he  is  presumptuous  enough*  to  prescribe  it  as  the  only  eff&c-, 
tual  remedy.    And  what  would  M*~Sismondj  say  to  laws  whfiph 
8hfml4  ,Q^(Dt  that  no  mediciile  Bhould  be  Allowed  to  be  pre - 
scnbed  or  taken,  respecting  the  efficacy  or  properties  of  which 
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tbe  medical  world  were  undecided  ?^  Yet  the  conduct  of  the 
Geneva  pastors  is  not  less  arbitrmy  and  unwise  in  prohibiting 
what  they  are  pleased  to  term  '  discussions'  in  the  pulpit,  but 
which  means  promulgating  any  doctrine  which  is  to  the  pharisee 
t'  stombling  block,  or  to  the  philosopher  foolishness. 

.The  attempt  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  prophecying  under  the 
pretence  of  maintaining  inviblate  tn6  right  of  private  judge- 
ment, proceeds  altogether  upon  a  itnischievous  fallacy.  M. 
^smondi  #olild  rest  that  right  on  the'  impossibility  of  arriving 
lit  the  tfuth,  and  he  argues  as  if  what  is.  Certain  mi&^ht  be  au^ 
thoritatively  imposed.  Thus  he  knows  of  no  better  foundation^ 
appatently,  for  universal  toleration,  thain  universal  scepticism. 
The  Papist  he  seems  to  think  consistent,  because  he  claims«  oq 
behalf  of  his  church,  infallibility.  He  cites  with  high  appro- 
bation the  following  remarks  from  a  recent  pamphlet  by  M. 
Obastel  of  Geneva. 

.  *  The  doctrines  of  Christianity  may  be  reduced  to  two  classes.  The 
first  are  recognised  as  anterior  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Go^eli 
without  which  Christianity  could  not  exist :  to  this  class  belontf'  the 
belief  in  the  (existence  oi  God,  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  these  we  term  primitive; 
The  others  are  derived  from  a  fixed  mtei^^etation  of  the  Gospel,  after 
ft  has  been  recognised  as  a  rule  pt  faith :  th&se  we  will  term  doctrineii 
of  interpretation.  On  the  primitive  doctrines,  all  Christians  are 
f  gi^eed ;  for  they  would  cease  to  call  themselves  Christians,  if  they 
ii^wiaed  dad,  Jesus  Christt  or  the  Holy  Soriplvres.  On  th6 .  doc- 
trines of  interpretation,  the  Catholics  arier  equally  i^i*eed,.iliBcaU86 
t^ey  attribute  infallibility  tc  their  chuf(^  and  the  right  JofBenlihg 
file  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures*  But  the  Reformers,  when  they 
separated  themsdves  fi'om  the  Romish  Church,  adopted  the  following 
principles :  That  the  word  of  Cod  is  the  only  rule  of  our  faith  ;  thaty 
lit  there  is  no  infallible  judge  on  earth,  no  one  has  the  right  of  imposing 
a  teed  interpretation  of  the  {Scriptures ;  but  thjtt  every  Christian  is  at 
liberty  to  aaopt  that  which  appears  to  him  the  best.  i3y  virtue  of 
these  ^iBciples,  each  person  interpreting  the  Scriptures  in  his  owti  , 
#«yy  i^ffisrent  creeds  Will  arise;*  they'  will  agree  on  the  primitive 
4ootribes,  but  will  differ  on  those  derived  f^om  ibtekpt^ation/* 

I  This  division  of  ^octrines  into  pripciitive  and  interpretative^ 
iviR^not  bear  exammatiop;  since  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
dn'Cfhristians  are  agreed[  respecting  even  the  former;  and  aa. 
'iSuredfy  the  Catholics  are  still  further  from  being  agi^d  ^^ 
s^ectjng  the  latter. '  The  infallibility  of  the  Uomiish  Ohurch  has 
j^evet  precluded  an  infinite  diversity  of  dogmas.    '&ut  if  aq 

■  ■■■■■■'■*'  '     I    J   -.  ■ .     . 

^"*  <<  jie  L' Usage  des  Coirfissions  de  Tot  ^m  jes  CmdimiM'm 
JormSeSf  par  Etiemne  ChasieL    G^ivc*  1B2S.       ,        t  /  ■    ./  i    . 
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Iv&ttUe  ju4g0  of  ;coiitrQirci|8y,  other  th^n  1}ie  Holy^riptures# 
exiittti^-^f  thete  ^ere  aa  auCbomed  intenrptetery^  aB€l'cMiQiii«ii 
8initive>eefttintyco«ld;  tathe  ^iew  eren^of  pfaslosofhera^Uer 
}]^iea«ed^df  e^rtitln  doetrmes,— this  wo«la  make  not^thv 
cdi^ftt^t  (iifiefeiic^  ai»  to  tbe  righfl  of  impoinng  those  doctrinei^ 
of  interpretation  upon  the  consciences  ot  men, — a  right  Trfaiek 
cannot  attiich  to  &ny  chnrch  or  body  of  men,  becaas^  die  con- 
science cannot  be  the  subject  of  human  legislation* 
•  M .  Sismondi  would  perhaps  admit,  thai  the  ChristiiEni  vel%ioo 
is  certainly  true,  aad  that  t ne  existeiide  of  One  Gk)d  isin£)li<^ 
bly  certiiiti;  Still,  be  would  have  a6  right  to  impose  the  4ae 
tenet  upon  a  Deist,  or  the  othier  upon  an  idolat^,,  by  pend 
enactments  or  any  other  species  of  compukion*  It  would  be 
ite  re{)Qgnaiit  to  erery  principle  of  reason  and  religion  tqimpose, 
in  this  sense,  the  mopt  certain  and  fundiu»eotal  article  of  be^ 
lief,  as  the  most  doubtful  doctrine  of  interpxetatioa*  -  E^nevy 
man '  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  that  whidi  appears  to  him  tho'best/ 
-"-^because  for  this  he  is  accountable  to  God.  But  does  it,  fol^ 
low  that  the  infidel  is  under  no  moral  obligation  to  listen,, to 
Squire,  and  to  follow  out  his  convictions,  or  that  heisjaot  to 
be  told  this  ?  Does  instruction  imply  coer€io|i«  or  is  tbe  der 
Hunciation  of  tbe  moralist  against  yiee^  an.  in^lerant  and  prer 
mtiaptuous  invasion  of  a  man's  personal  liberty  1  In  this  light 
BO  doubt  it  is  often  viewed  hy  me  ignorant.  The  iddalev  ire»^ 
Sents  the  exchisive  dogmas  of  the  Christian  priest,  and  the  U^ 
bertine  spurns  at  the  interference  of  the  intolerant  moratieli 
And  it  seepds  to  us,  that  M.  Sismondi's  indignation  at  the  pre-t 
samptio];!  of  the  modern  prophets,  springs  from  a  similar  source, 
and  mvolves  a.  similar  mistake.  In  both  cases,  seif4ove  2l 
woupded  by  the  assumption  of  superior  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,— taa  assumption  which  is  generally  found  tp 
offend  in  proportion  as  it  finds,  a  person  insensible  of  his  qwa 
ignorance;  smd  in  both;  the.  wish  to  Ijenetit  is  imputed  ai  a 
wrong. 

The  question  of  creeds  and  confessions  is  perfectly  daslinot 
from  th^e  one  under  consideration.  But  M»  Sismondi  does  act 
appear  to  discriminate  very  clearly  between  the  moral  obKw 
f^on  to  believe,  and  the  political  obligation  to  subscnl)^  to 
jmrtain  articles  independently  of  believing  them.  We  entiiely 
ji^ree  with  him,,  that  confessions,  of  faith,  '  far  from  establish- 
/^  mg  a.  unity  of  faith,  have  raised  discussions  and  division&jOa 
*  ihe^  most  ititrtoate  questions  ;*  that  they  have  multiplied  .h^ce^ 
aies;  and  that  they  are  as  much  op^posed  to  Christian  cbadlij^, 
as  to  the  right  of  free  inquiry,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  rer 
formed  religion.  ^  We  transcribe  with  pleasure  the  (oHbwiag 
sentiments  from  M.^Siasters  pamphlet. 

2  B  2  ~ 
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comp^^ldA&m >'tm  adofit  his  principles'  especkitty  if  his  believe  that 
salfQiiQipt'  (feptends  oiit  his  iMieUAt  seensB  (•  mevthat  he  would  bei 
afr^  ( ofr  thoi^  Qtem^l  i^^mvfdiotu  Hq  would,  have  aome  repugaance^ 
to  4rfviu^  p^^ple  frofn  hi?  communipn—... people  whom  Jesus  pec- 
haps, p^^^^s  tp.tjim^elf.  He  i^ill  aTways  respect  the  sentimenta  of  hisr , 
brethren ;  he  will  never  treat  them  as  heretics ;  he  will  never  hate 
them,  tie  will  never  reject  them  on  account  of  their  belief.*, 

i  AllireUgifHis  persecation  of  anjr  description  or  on  any  pre- 
tence«  has  our  cordial  abhorrence ;  and  we  wish  that  the  vene^ 
rable  Pastors  and  others  had  uniformly  been  guided  by  snch 
Cbristkn  views.  But  here  is  the  distinction  which  M.  Sis- 
niondi  has  lost  sight  of.  Because  a  Christian,  rightly  in- 
structed, will  never  seek  to  compel  others  to  adopt  nis  prin- 
cipleej— T&jiice  his  object  is  to  gain  their  hearts,  not  to  triumph 
over  their  understandings,— it  does  not  follow  that  he  will  not 
be  earnest  in  his  endeavours  to  place  those  principles  in  their 
trn^  light,  both  as  regards  their  certainty  and  their  importance. 
It" riiay  be  very  annoying  to  literati  and  men  of  science  to  be 
toW,  that  they  are  far  astray  on  the  subject  of  religtODp— that 
their  principles  are  erroneous, — that  religion  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience, not  of  criticism, — of  obedience,  not  of  speculaiion, — 
aiia  that  in  the  school  of  Christ,  the  pliilosopher  must  be- 
cjpril^  a  piipil,^— must  become  as  it  were  *  a  fool  that  he  may  be 
*  ivi^'&J  It  may  be  to  them  very  mysterious  infonimtion,  that 
'.lifelref  is  connected  with  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  or  the 
s*tdte  of  the  affections  towards  the  objects  of  faith ;  and  that 
tH\i^  a  moral  element,  which  the  Scriptures  (putting  the  cause 
ftt' dii6  effect)  denominate  grace, — that  is,  a  Divine  influence  on 
iSiU  yflfections,-^fenters  into  the  capacity  for  prosecuting  rer 
fi^oui^  inquiries.  Yet,  believing  in  these  principles,  a  Chris- 
ti&A' wpuld  act  a  very  base  and  unworthy  part,  who  should  be 
fiidlffetent  to  their  most  extensive  and  universal  adoption. 

I(  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  M.  Sismondi's  exultation  at  the 
^eW^ril  ri^vival  of  religious  feeling  which  he*  considers  as 
dh'dt*a6tlBristic  of  the  present  age,  with  his  morbid  jealousy 
c/f'4:he  operations  of  religious  zeal/  But  the  unhappy  mis- 
tlrinWhension  Which  pervades  his  pamphlet,  that  latitudi- 
iJarfii'nfe'm  is  the  only  basis  of  Christian  charity,  and  that 
€iVU^  toleration  imfjlies  respect  for  all  varieties  of  opinion, 
^JjSds'iiim  into  all  sorts  of  inconsistencies.  Toleration  regards 
^ttife'mity  of  States  towards  their  subjects,  or  the  dbty  of  men 
■TO^kra^' each  other  as  citizens,  as.  Charity  regards  the  general 
""■  "'ji'^Uf' the  whole  human  fatnily  to  our  benevolence.  But 
ilk,  ttixe  o^  false,  cannot  be  the  objects  of  benevolence, 
'^^  i^M6i^rtLtiM,6Y  their  contraries.    A  respect  for  aU 
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imrietieB  df  opinion,  if  it  mef  ns  any  thingi  impliM  not  a.  tole- 
rant spirit,  but  a  reekless  indifferenoe  to  truth,  n  sortof  pyr«« 
rkonism  which  is  seldom  found  in  combination  with  a  soond 
understanding.  We  may  respect  a  man^s  honestly  avowing  or 
conscientiously  adhering  to  an  erroneous  creed ;  but  if  the 
creed  be  erroneous,  and«  as  all  error  must  be,  pernicious  in  its 
tendency,  it  can  claim  no  portion  of  our  respect ',  and  ad .. 
lovers  of  truth,  it  is  our  duty  tb  employ  every  le^timate  means 
of  combating  it.  But  we  shall  let  M.  Sismondi  explaiii  hlttkr 
self  on  this  head. 

<  A  toleration  of,  and  respect  for,  all  creeds,  if,  we  have  said,  the  . 
peculiar  character  of  the  religious  spirit  of  the  present  day.    It  ' 
seems  to  be  universally  acknowledged,  that  all  religions  are  true,  Sd' 
far  as  they  are  as  so  many  different  languages  in  which  the  feeble^' 
creature  expresses  its  respect,  its  gratitude,  and  its  love  for  the  greM^ 
Creator.' 

What  is  here  said  to  be  universally  acknowledged,  strippecl .. 
of  its  mystification,  is  this ;  that  natural  religion, — composing , 
a  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  a  faith  blindly  reaching  after  ^ji 
invisible  state,  fear  and  a  feelingof  our  need  of  help,  and  a 
desire  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  jDeity, — is  the  universal  dic- 
tate of  reason  and  conscience ;  and  tnis  dictate  is  true,  for 
God  has  impressed  it  on  the  heart.    This  '  identity  of  religioui 
*  feeling'  is  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  '  religious  forms/ 
In  other  words,  the  conscience  is  the  foundation  .of  religion 
in  the  mind  of  the  individual,-**a  discovery  which,  we  should 
not  have  imagined  it  remained  for  any  philosopher  to  make  iu 
the  nineteenth  century.    But  let  us  go  a  step  further ;  and  we, 
claim  from  M.  Sismondi  the  acknowledgement,  as  an  inference^ 
from  his  first  proposition,  that  all  religions  are  more  or  le^^ 
true,  according  as  they  harmonize  or  consist  with  this  funda- 
mental principle  of  love  to  the  great  Creator,  and  make  thia 
the  mainspring  both  of  devotion  and  of  virtue*    But  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  a  religion  in  this  point  of  view,  capnot  be  a 
matter  of  indifference.    The  false  religion  must  tend,  by  fiU^e 
views  of  the  object  of  worship,  to  repress  the  religious  .sanU- 
ment,  or,- considered  as  a  language,  to  mislead  the  worshipper* 
Religion,  it  is  most  true,  '  does  not  consist,  in  dogmas,  hnXin 
'  the  connexion  of  man  with  the  Deity ;  it  is  a  feeling,  i^ot  a 
^  iscience.'     But  if  M.  Sismondi  means  to  say  that  our  leelipgii 
$Lnd  our  worship  will  not  take  their  character  and  complexion 
from  our  views  of  God  and  of  man's  connexion  with. hin^,-r- 
whether  the  dogmas  embraced  .be, those  of  priests,  poets,^  or 
philosophers, — he  does  not  argue  very  wisely.    And  if  this  be 
the  case,  then  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  those,  dogmas,  by  whjph 
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the  fiirm  aii4  ^liajrap^er  of  our  religion  or0  4e|«ntunedit  moat  fs$  a 
matter  pf  incite  ponpqri^  ii^4  I  p^n.^W^  «o  re^p^Qt  /qjc^^ 
<W#e,Qr^ed,  whiph  wiM^t  t,?p<i  tQ  jmagre  »».d.  i^i^lc^dL  w  *  pmnt. 
of.  sjicb  vftst.  jiftjt^rj??**  tihftj  friep4  .J  r^^pect  <»  tib^  muUiMJd^ 
vyhom  I  Qommi^erftte*  .^  v.,  ..  .>•  ..,.., 

B|i(  U  is  proper  that  Qnr  f^^T^.  nbould  knqw  the.  lengths  tp. 
i«kieb ^M.>i0ii|OQ4i  iianieiii^pii^tiQin^ontbi^  ai|bji!ct«  ItJ^ 
b«  a^MRRB^jifiJa  Ye}igbii».9to  i^ ^»ta. ^UwtablQ  feejipg*  vUich 
lefida  bim  to  ux^xfm^  tiM  |>j^iUiaopbmil  4ffe9€ie  of  Mx^  '  x^ 
*  ligious  form'  called  polytheism.  , ;  . ; 

.  .Mt  tw  GftI  ybcM  .the  flwraBP  a|tore4  unfteT  th.oip,  gt^pai  iflrqibels 
tetm^^tcA^*  by  <mr;Pitie8|#»  Jt  w«^  Gp3  Fbow  the  Gre^  w8  Mi^: 
&«iqiiKn  adQr^eyeD.wf)i»n.eTe7Pn^  of  hiriilti^tps  urAp^al^dijpM 
4i^iiil;f  9  end  j^  i$  the  jmpe  .Qtf  jrhoDtt  ive  «dore  «&•  Jem>  MahnHQEH^i 
tiriy»  eodGkriiMetiiifdr.Uiereiftmptb^i;/    ;— 

,  St.  Paul  then  was  mistaken  when  he  told  the  Corinthians,; 
tfaat  \<  ih^'thjbaps  which. the  Geotiies  saorifibed,  tbe^  aaciifieed 
^!  tOf  devils,  and^not  to  Crod ;  and  I  would  liot/^  he  adds^  y  t^af^ 
**jre.  sho^Jld  have  fellowship. witb  deviU."  .He.  was  equalijp 
mistaken  whea^in  wntiB^to  the^Ohristians  at  Rpme,.  he  re»reh> 
fitted  toe.  heathen  as  f*  changing  the  truth  of  Qod.  into  a  lie^'! 
-^iox  which  cause,  S*  even  as  tl^ey.did  not  like  to.  retain  Gcod.ia 
*^  their  knowledge, .  0ad  ^ve>  them  .over  ta  ^a  ..reprobate  niind.^ 
V^e^usi  the  deification  of  In^t^  Bacchus.and  Belial,  Molpch  Aa4 
Jiugkemaut>  are  all;  (we  shudileriat  the  blasphemy)  attrihjites 
0/ the  True  God  escalted  into  divinity.  .  .Such  is  thie  Catholicism 
of  modem  philosophy  1  .„  —  ,.<  ...i  .1  ... 
1.  Jt  is  scarcely  wprdi  mentioning  after  this,  that  M.  Sismondt 
iffipresents.the  cpntcoversy.  i^specliDg  the  Deity^.  of  .the  Son  of  ^ 
God  as  a  mere  xjnajrrel  about.  Hiordsy  in  which  hi^  blindness  can 
be  of  no  conseqnence.'r-rHe  proies^s  to  believe  in  the  iospira^ 
tion  of  the  Scriptozes,  and  be-  boldly- impugns  their  clearest 
declarations !  That,  with  aocb  ofMnions^  he.  should  regard  wiA 
little  complacency  the. exertions  and  operations  of  the  Societies 
which  have  for  their,  sole  object  to  circulate  the  sacred  volume^ 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  i  (But  it  is  nemarkable  how  com* 
plefely  opposed  hia  representations  t.  on  this  subject  are  to 
those  of  jidr.  Haldane.  Instead  oC  viewing  the  Bible  So- 
ciety as  in  alliance^  on  the  Continent,  with  infidels  and  neo<- 
logists,  be  comphuinaof  its  being  a  powerful  instrument  in  the 
bands  of  the  Methodists  and  Evangelicals;  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  regards  the  Institution  as  ithe  offspring  of  a  zeal  which 
19  the  very  antagonist  of  the  liberal  philosophy. 
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An.  Xtll  Selections  ^om  the  itorh  of  John  Ovoen^  DiD\  To,' 
which  is  prefixed,  a  brief  Sketch  of  nis  Life.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
WiboDy  D.D%  Rector  of  Church  Oakley^  Hampshire,  ko.  2  vols. 
^mo.  Price  7b.    London. 


VC'E  are  glad  to  find  that  the  favourable  reception  given  to 

•  "  the  Editor's  Selectioas  from  Archbishop  Leigh  ton,  has 
iadoced  bitn  to  extend  bis 'plan  to  other  autbore  ;  and  a  very' 
latge  ^ckss  of  theological  readers  will  wsirmly  appland  his 
<;hoice  of  Owen  in  the  present  instance.  Hi^  volumtDoua. 
writings  are  justly  reDresented  as  'a  mine  of  inexhaustible 

*  theotogidal  weaIto\  ;*  but  it  i€(  not  every  one  who  has  time  to 
toil  in  that  mine.  These  golden  specimens,  therefore,  will  be 
an  acceptable  and  valuable  accession  to  the  Chriitian's  private 
^binet.  Wi  may  redotttn^end  these  voluines  to  two  classes  of 
readers ;'  first,  to  those  wh6  arp  unacquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Owen;  secondly,  to  those  who  are  attached  to  them: 
The  latter  will  be  pleased  to  possess  these  '  beauties'  of  theit: 
favourite  Author  as  a  sort  of  manual ;  while  the  former  may 
be  induced  to  cultivat3  a  ptofitable  intimacy,  by  this  medium. 
With  works  that  in  their  coUeGtive  form  have  appeared  to  them 
unattractive.  .,     .     .  .,    .         .       , 

We  should  hope  that  Hbw6  may  next  obtain  Mr.  Wilfeon'^ 
attention;  and  we  earnestly  recomme^ul  him  to  pay  partrctila/ 
att^ntiDn  to  the  correction  of  the  numberless  typographical 
errors  which  disfigure  the  pages  of  every  edition  of  his  works« 
Gurnall,  toOy  would  furnish  some  rich  selections^ 
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Art.  XIII.  SELECT  UTfiRARY  INPORMATlOxV. 


Tlie  Amulet ;  or  Christian  and  Vllk* 
rary  Remttnbraiieer,  for  the  Year  1827, 
wW  be  puhlished  early  in  the  month  of 
Novi!i«iber  n<|it  ^Itailll  4>4jeii|^efishe4 
hy  tvebe  beautifal  aad  intjlrest^in^  En* 
leavings  of  tlie  very  highest  character, 
from  Pamtings  by  many  of  the  most 
emineat  Artists  of  the  ag^*  incja^iM:; 
Howard,  R.A.,  Stothanf^  R.A.,  Wrigbt, 
^epbaooff,  Corboold,  Westall,  R.  A., 
Farrer,  fcc.  &&  The  Literary  portton 
of  the  work,  oonsisitiiig  of  nearly  a  limi^ 
dred  original  Tales,  Essays,  Descriptions, 
and  Poems,  has  been  contrjbuted  by 
NA>4(«  fifty  of-  oflA^  iMSt  txfprtlar  Ifrinjr 
^Mttitf '  am^ittg  oter^  by  Mr.  Mont. 
n||>ery«  Mvs.  Uemaosy  Mrs.  Opie,  JB. 
Barton*  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Mitford, 
^r.  Walsh,  Mrs.  Hofland,  Miss 
tr,  the  Author  of  **  May  yon  like 


•^t.»*  Rev.  T.  Ds!e,  Josiah  Conder,  Mr. 
Jerdao,  Her.  W.  8.  Gilly,  John  Anstcr, 
LL  O.  &c.  &c.  A  new  type  has  been 
eft  fq^tt:i*li|r  ftiff the  |oi«io|tinmd 
el|ry  s|ter|io«  l|a»  b^efi  ate#  tlMl^ke 
the  volume  worthy  of  the  advanced  state 
of  Literature  and  the  Arts. 
■X.  lo^e  prei«^  a  tecoad  edition,  in  demy 
6va,  'iHiUkraled  with  12  Engravings, 
Dartmoor,  a  Poem.  By  N.  T.  Carting- 
ton. 

The  History  of  the  Cooncil  of  Trent, 
compiled  from  the  best  Authorities,  will- 
be  shortlv  published.  a.  j  a 
In  the  pre^,  Mebi^'^b^he  Life  M 
Writiags  of  iiraHey  Msrr^  ^inr#ieries 
of  Letters,  written  iiy  HiOMel^  wit^  Por- 
trait,  and  Fac-ftio^le  of  j^^- W/itiog. 
8vo, 
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Art.  XIV.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLIg] 


f4A^ 


BlOGAAfBr. 

Memo'trR  of  the  Etv.  Andrew  Fuller, 
of  Keiterin^.  By  J.  W,  M^^iri^k  A  new 
and  improved  edition.  B^o,  Ta.  6d> 

UUTOST. 

The  History  of  the  Cmsudps  agaioat 
the  Albigeiises  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Traosiattd  from  the  Ffeticb  of  J.  C  L. 
SiaiQcttJe  de  Sismoad).  Wi^  i^o  Ititro- 
ductnry  £E;^y,  by  the  Traiislakir^  Bvv^ 

,  Tlje  History  of  Scotland,  from  ihe 
Kaflit^  Period  to  the  Widdle  of  the 
K,lnth  Centoiy.  By  the  Rev,  AlexaiidiT 
Ij^,  am.  Bvo.  1^5.  €d. 

_^         "  FOFTBY, 

***hv^  PadcTre,  And  other  Ptwtns. 
fAic  Kiraiii.  Foolscap  8  va 

Wl'   rf      FOLFlicAt  BCOlrtJMf  -      ^^'\    >  \i* ' 

*"Afi  ^amiDBtion  of  the  Fotjcy  and 
7ei)denry  of  Rtlievin^  FHstrtss^l  Mann- 
f^cttirera  by  Public  Siiliscnption ;  with 
■ome  TLiTnarks  on  Lord  Liverprn>P5  Re- 
I  of  IhoaB  Distreiaed  Per- 


By 


»>jis  in  a  M^t»  to  tbe  Pooni>*  HalGr^^uid 
$Oim?  Inquiry  tkh  Lo  what  Jjiw  l^WPti  c^ 
ists  wherewith  to  srnppcul  fiii5  LofiUbijii'i» 
RecommeDdatioci.  Svo.  Is.  5d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Oeninfi  nnd  Design  of  tXi«l)6- 
mosticr  Con^Jtiitifni,  with  itiB  ^Tirtjf-iiuist 
fenabkOUUpatiaofeEaiitl  Pt-ciilisj  a  '■ 
tages.    By  Cbristuplitr  Au*;LiMi!  . 
SroL   lO^/iicl. 

SJcrtnons  on  th*ei  flin^lmie  l>>*iftf*N^ 
(tie  M  ora  i  Prrc^ts ,  aiid .  Re  ]  [ g  i  <  us  P^ 
ties  of  Christianity-  Bjj  ih-.  Kc  .  W. 
AndreiT,  M.A.  Svo,  9s, 

A  :>afnffiary  of  Christian  lni>tr«3^tl«« 
co«»i^L)ng  of  Readiugs  and  fRavvllil  ||||| 
si\f;E&  on  the  E^cnt  1:4.1  DopjUMira^ 
Chrisrianity.  8vu.  5s.  6tL  ---r    I 

The  B'lvhie  Aolborky  of  tile  SiMilf 
V  indlcatisLl,  By  Beujamin  Htipkius,  VjIi 
F.C.P,S,  flvu*  Is,  6d,  sewed-  .  ^ 

TOl'QGJlAfHT. 

The  History  and  Aoliquitiet^  &c.  of 
the  Town  of  LudloWi  By  Thoma* 
Wri£ht.  12IOCL  4s,  6d. 
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Art.!.    Ptnmd  Namake  ^  Ttipoek  io  ihe  Epim<^ud 

AeNm  QmHiietUt  during  the  Yean  1799-1804:  by  Alexander 
.  de  Humboldt  and  Aiin^  Bonpbmd.  With  Mapa,  Finns,  fti^; 
Written  in  French  by  Alexander'  de  HumboIdi»  and  tninslateft 
into  Bnglish  by  Helen  Maria  Williama.  Vol  VI.  Parta  L  and  11^ 
8vo.  pp.  846.  London.   1826. 

I^^WELVE  years  have  elapsed  since  the})ttblic  were  favoured 
-V-  with  the  first  volume  of  this  extended  work,  and  it  was 
Aen  announced  that  the  whole  would  soon  be  ready.  Of  the 
ttnaecoantable  and  vexatious  delay  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
publication^  no  other  explanation  is  given,  than  that  it  has  been 
occasioned  by  circnmstances  over  which  the  Translator  has 
bad  DO  control.  The  succeeding  portion,  however,  ii  stated  to 
he  pow  ia  the  press,  and  '  proceeding  with  all  possible  exptr 
^cHliottj'  BO  that  at  length,  within  three  or  four  and  twmtj^ 

grrArom  the  Author's  return  to  Europe,  we  shall  have  con^ 
^  tiie  'persMd  ntmtive'  of  bisjoum^..  In  the  meaiif 
e,  the  interest  wbicli  would  have  attaebed  to  that  nanraii^ei 
Had  It  been  wide  pab)ie  witbio  i  reasonable  thxie  after  die  n^ 
%lifi  of  the  TcaveUefs,  Kae  been  in  a  great  measure  deetris^ed  by 
film  d^ieitplioftaaiid  recitals  ftumishra  by  persons  who  have  sutn 
.9fN|MnUy  fieited  those  ocmBtiries;  and  tbe  stupendous  jfHsUtJpel 
^Mfil  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Spanish  ooionies»  fw«* 
list  ttiieh  of  tbe  information  cellected  by  M.  Humboldt  iu  the 
year  1800,  well  mgh  obsolete.  In  fact,  this  delay  would  hfve 
been  fatal  to  any  work  of  less  intrinsic  value  and  impertafnc^ 
tbtki  that  which  is  now  brought  before  us*  But  whafevej^ 
reason  the  public  may  have  to  complain  of  the  accomplUihea 
Author's  tardiness  in  furnishing  hir  promised  instalments,  they 
will  receive  with  gratitude  these  late  fruits  of  his  labours ;  for 
tbougb,  as  a  narrative  of  personal  adventures,  the  work  has  ex- 
tremely small  4daima  to  distinction,  the  multi&rious  disseita- 
tiooe  and  dtgresaionv  of  uU  luuds  with  wbiob  it  abounded 
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4er  it  altogether  the  most  valuably  book  of  Travels  tbath?^ 
perhapB  ever  been  put  forward.  1 

The  title  of  the  work  isj  in-^fact,  a  complete  misnomer  ■  it  ip 
apy  thing  rather  than  a  '  personal  narrative.'  The  slender 
ibread  of  narration  by  which  the  Author  has  attempted  to  cou- 
nact  the  various  heterogeneoys  port^Bs  ^f  the  work,  is  contii^UT 
ally  snapt  asunder*  The  read  ghr  who  should  take  up  the  volumej^ 
with  the  idea  of  perusing  a  book  of  travels^  would  be  apt  to 

frow  not  a  little  impatient  at  the  long  stoppages  which  he  will 
nd  himaelf  obliged  to  make  at  evety  stage  of  the  interminabk 
{'ourney-  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  volume,  be  will  find 
limaelf  no  further  on  his  voyage  to  the  New  Continents  than 
Teneriffe.  The  second  volume,  which  ends  with  Chapter  V., 
carries  him  only  to  the  coast  of  CulnaDfu  It  is  not  befoij^. 
Chapter  XII.  near  the  close  of  Vol.  lIL^  that  he  reaches  Cacaor 
cas.  In  the  fourth  volume,  we  actually  advance  from  Caraccas 
to  La  Victoria,  and  thence  southward  to  the  banks  Of  the  Qrip 
noco.  The  fifth  volume  is  wholly  devoted  to  a  descnptioh  qf 
that  gigantic  stream  and  the  Rio  if  egro.  The  present  volume 
contains  merely  a  description  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  JLlanos 
of  Venezuela,  and  an  account  of  the  Author's  second  residence 
atCumana,  which  extendi  to  127  pages;  the  remainder  of  tbj^ 
portion  of  the  work  being  occupied  with  dissertations  and  rwtes. 
An  account  of  the  Author's  journey  into  the  cordillera  of  tb<^ 
Andes,  of  which  scraps  and  f^a^ments  have  been  given  in  his 
"  Researches,"  is  reserved  for  the  seventh  volume.  The  whole 
narrative  might  w  ith  ease  have  been  comprised  in  a  single 
volume,  (and  a  most  delightful  one  it  would -have  formed,)' 
which  M.  Humboldt  would  have  found  it  more  advantageous  to 
draw  up  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  scenes  were  as  yet  fresh  in 
bis  recollection  i  ^serving  for  sejparate  publication  the  geogra- 
phical, historical^  and  scientific  researches  which  form  the  bulk 
ofthe^e  volumes.  The  arrangement  which  he  has  adopted  ia 
singularly  injudicious,  bein^  alike  annoying  to  the  general 
reader^  and  inconvenient  to  those  whom  it  may  be  supposed  he 
has  chiefly  sought  to  please.  '  The  Author,'  we  are  told,  m 
the  Advertisement  lo  the  present  portion, '  having,  in  the  course 
'of  the  work,  brought  under  bis  review  alfMst  <itf  brmclU$  of 
'  ihe  fSckiices,^  purposes  to  give,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Wb<^e| 
^  a  classed  table  of  contents  or  meUiodical  index  for  the  facility 
'  of  reference/  But  we  must  si^y,  that  it  is  veiy  inconvenient 
to.w^it  more  than  twelve  yeai:s  tox  either  a  table  of  contents  ot 
an  iifdex  to  a  work  of  thi^  description ;.  and  though, we  do  not 
mean  to  lay  the  whole  blame  l-xi  the  Tcanalaitot^  the  sToi^e&ly  mi^«f 
ueii  ilb#faidithe  several  sections  huTe^bean  put  forth,  without 
eUber  general  ipap,  index^  or  glossary  of  iotau^  detracts  Jni^h- 
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mtie  from  the  valtie  of  the  English  edition  as  h  Wshitj  hooii'M 
The  aneqtial  si2e  of  the  votumes  id  also  an  ansightly  feature  ih 
the  publication.  The  fi^st  arid  sedontd  volumes  do  not  to^efhefr 
Contain  more  than  two  thirdifi  of  the  thattfer  comprised  in  thV 
fifth  volume;f  In  short,  the  whole  work  iff  got  up  in  a  sfylej 
iety  uhworthy  of  the  intrinsic  tfierit  of  the  composition.    *  '  ^  '* 

Ipefore'  ^e  pFroceed  to  Notice  the  tontents  of  the  ^olirraefi  iirf-f 
JKi'ediately  before,  tfs,  dut  readers  mat  be  gratified  by  having 
presenlted  io  thei3&  a  brief  aeco^nt  of  thehr  distingimfaed  Au:- 
thor. 

Al€MTtd€r  Von  Humboldt  was  boW  tft  Bertin,  on  the  I4th  of 
i^eptetober,  1769.  After  having  studied  at  Gottmgen  and 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  he  attended  the  commercial  academy 
of  Professor  Busch  at  Hamburgh  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  ITOu, 
fisited  Holland  arid  England.  In  the  same  year  appeared  liii 
first  work,  the  fruit  of  his  observations  in  travelling  throi^gli 
Germany,  entitled  '*  Observations  ori  the  Basalts  6f  the  Rhine,^^ 
printed  at  Brunswick.  In  1791,  he  attended  the  lectures  ojf 
the  celeb^ted  Werner  at  Freiberg,  where  he  diligently  prose- 
<;uted  the  study  of  botany  and  mineralogy,  the  result  of  whicf^ 
he  gave  to  the  public  in  his  '*  Specimen  Florae  Freibersensis  Sub- 
i^anca:"*  Berlin  1793.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  been  ap- 
pbfnted  (in  1792)  to  the  office  of  assessor  of  the  council  p^ 
minel^  at  Berlin  ;  and  soon  after,  he  was  made  director-general 
of  the  mines  in  the  principality  of  Batyreuth  and  Anspach.  In 
tfaiis  (Capacity,  he  appears  to  have  exerted  himself  with  Oonside-' 
rable  success  in  promoting  the  formation  of  seientifio  establish^ 
ments ;  but  in  1796,  he  resigned  hi«  employments  in  oid^r  tcf 
indulge  iJbat  ardent  spirit  of  research  apd  discovery,  which 
seems  to  be  his  ruling  passion,  aojd  travelled  into  Italy  and  Swit-- 
zerlaikd«  In  1796,  we  find  him  publishing  Bt  Berlin,  an  account 
of  some  Galvanic  experiments  which  he  bad  the  courage  to 
make  upon  hinlseif,  to  which  were  appended,  notes  and  obser^* 
vattons  by  the '  celebrated  Blumenbach.  In  1797,  accompa- 
nied by  nisTDrother,  he  repaired  by  y/id^f  of  Vienna  tp  Paris, 

''/-.'  ^  -^^ -'-^^— — '  :  •  '^'  ■ '-   •  . — i 

^  The  origiaal  work  is  designfed  to  acoom^miy  the  G(eogi^p}|icflA 
and  Picturesque  Atlas;  but  the  Engltah  Translation^  which \^ppQ^. 
as  a  distinct  and  indepeiideKit  work,  ought  to  have  been  re^fder^^  sq^ 
far  as  possible^  complete  in  itself.  Tm  G6agi»0B|ical  Essay  on  t^e 
Sbperpositioa  of  Koeks, »  puUished  in  a  form  absoliitdy  discreditable^ 
to  all  parties,  being  without  index,  taUe.  of  contents,  or  any  key  irfaat^^ 
eter  to  its  forty  seetions,  while  many  of  Che  iertim  are  pefmtijr  imln^* 
lelligibl^  to  an  English  reader. 

i;$  YeL  I.  contains  pp^  M4t;  VoL  II.  ^^mtnas  pp^  5dtt^  ¥ok  Y^ 

2C2 
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^I^re  h^  fpimed  tl^at  intimate  friendship  with  Aitne  BoiiplliTid, 
^  JarpthsT  natwsilistt  of  whicli  their  joint  worka^form  so  bonotrf-^ 
abl©  Et^BfiemariaL  From  the  year  171)2,  M,  HanaboWt  is  stated 
ii)  mveeotartainf^d  th6  intention  to  visit  the  tropical  regromSy 
and  be  made  iseTerai  at!empt3  to  put  this  project  into  execTti- 
tion/  which  were  defeaied  by  untoward  circumstances.  At 
length,  he  embatked  at  Marseilles  for  Spain,  intending  to  pass 
over  to  Africa,  and  to  join  the  French  savam  in  Egypt^iroia 
which  country  he  hoped  to  penetrate  into  Arabia^  and  tlieuce, 
by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  reach  the  British  dominions  in 
Ind^a,  When  he  arrived  at  Madrid,  he  was  received  with  the 
piost  marked  attention,  not  only  by  the  Spanish  literati,  but 
also  by  the  Court,  from  whom  he  obtained  the  extraordinary 
favour  of  being  permitted  to  travel  at  pleasure  through  alt  t fie 
Spaniah  colonies  id  the  western  hemisphere*    This  onexpected 

Eermission  changed  all  his  plans*  He  immediatel^r  wrote  to 
is  friend  Bonpland  to  join  him ;  and  the  two  associates,  well 
provided  with  scientific  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  set  sail  from 
Coronnap  on  the  6th  of  June  1799^  on  board  a  Spanish  vessel* 

It  is  at  this  period  that  the  personal  narrative  commences- 
They  landed  on  the  inland  of  Teneriffe,  and  ascended  the  Peak 
j[(M>  the  purpose  of  making  some  barometiical  and  otllief  ;e^6¥tL 
jJOtenis,  In.  the  month  of  July,  they  arrived  iw  the' tau-te#iMf 
C.mi^pina,  and  M.Humboldt  thi!is  desctibes  hi8'8en^^k]i«ifii^  aJL 
quitting  that  part  of  the  Colombian  ooast>  after  a  reM4iiKf& 
p|,  several  months  at  Cumana,  to  prosecute  his  travels  ifi  the 
^^^m  provinces  of  Venezuela.  -- 

*  *'We  tiuitted  the  borders  of  Cumanay  as  if  we  had  long  been  their 
itfhiftkakits.  TMk  was  the  first  land  diat  we  had  touched,  under  a 
aeiye>  toynurd  which  my  wishes  had  been  turned  from  my  earliest 
fouthi  There  is  tomething  so  great,  so  powerfiil  in  the  impreAgion 
9f4§hf  nature  in  the  climate  of  the  Indies,  that,  after  an  abode  q€ 
.1^  fj^t^'Dlqiithst  we  seemed  to  have  lived  there  during  a  long  succesiioft 
of  ;¥^aff.  In  £urope»  the.  inhabitant  of  -the  North,  or  of  the  pluiis^ 
fee|s^^  almost  ^^lilar  epaoUoi^  when  he  quiu,  even  afterashoit 
iit>pae^',the  shores  of  the  Bagr  of  Naples,  the  delicious  snwiiiiy 
beiweeh  Tivoli  and  the  Lake  of  Nemf,  or  the  wild  and  eoleoin  scenc^ 
of  the  Higher  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  Yet,  every  where  under, the 
liWtertite  gone,  Uie  effects  of  the  pby&iagnomy  of  the  vegetables 
MRm  little  Iconftfittt.  The  firs  and  the  oaks  that  crown  the  moun* 
J^hs<iiif  S^e^en^H^ear  a  certain  family  resemblance  to  those  whigh 
wigimm'  in ^ Hie^  feie  climates  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Between  the 
"QBrapioSi'^nithe  teontrery,  m  the  lower  regions  of  both  Indies,  ev'ef^ 
^Mlg-iv^'ueliife  appears  wild  and  marvelTous.  In  the  open  plain^f 
an4  m^ridi' the  iglum  of  forc&tSf  almost  all  the  remembrances' of 
J^^ge  areefiHo^t'^  it  tsrfth^fUQgetatioti  that  dbteediiiies^tteacite; 
W#F3^'^  Jwdf|»pe»j^fcMc^p^ll^i«t«»h^^ 
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Jfiipression*  are  pau  erful  and  new,  they  weaken  ontecedeiit  imprc^ 
l^ionB,  and  eheir  strength  gives  them  the  appearance  (semblance)  of 
duration*  I  appeal  to  those  who,  more  sensible  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  than  or  the  charms  of  social  life,  have  long  resided  in  the 
torrid  zone ;  how  dear,  how  memorahle,  during  tifep  is  the  land  where 
they  tirst  disembarked  I  A  vague  (lestre  to  revisit  that  spot,  rooti 
itself  in  their  minds  to  the  most  advanced  age*  Cumana  and  its  dusty 
Wi!  ar^  still  tnore  frequently  present  to  my  imagination,  than  all  the 
4rotiders  oF  the  Cordilleras.  Beneath  the  fine  sky  of  the  South,  the  ' 
light  and  the  magic  of  the  aerial  hues  embellish  (even)  a  land  almost 
desiilnte  of  vegetation.  The  Son  does  not  merely  eolighten,  it 
Ijoloura  the  objects,  and  wraps  them  in  a  thin  vapour,  which,  without 
fshanging  the  transparency  of  the  air,  renders  ita  tints  more  harmo^ 
abus,  softens  the  effects  of  the  light,  and  diffuses  over  nature  that 
jcalm  which  is  reflected  in  our  souls^  To  explain  this  vivid  impr^s- 
pon  which  the  aspect  of  the  scenery  in  the  two  Indies  producei| 
leven  on  coasts  where  there  is  little  wood,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  reci>l? 
^eet  that  the  beauty  of  the  sky  augments  from  Naples,  towards  the 
^Equator,  almost  as  much  as  from  Provence  toward?  the  south  of 
llaly/    Vol,  III.  pp.  353— 5.  .,  ,t 

i  We  could  hardly,  perhaps,  hate  extracted  a  single  paragi1t]i)ti 
j|^r€;  strikingly  characteristic,  in  eveiy  respect,  of  the  Authofr'i 
%ma  of  mind  and  general  style,  than  this  picturesque  pas^ag^. 
\n  tja^^  description  of  scenic  grandeur  and  beauty,  he  luxurratei 
with  a  genuine  enthusiasm,  rarely  combined  with  thb  miciroa* 
4^pic  eye  qf  the  botanist^  or  the  dry,  technical  habits  of  tfre 
classifier  of  rocks.  The  variety  of  his  knowledge  snd  th^ 
HFidely  extended  scope  of  his  obsei^vatious,  enable  him  toQ,x)Q 
a1t^&  all  occasions,  to  enhance  by  general  and  compasaUvtt 
jfemark,  the  value  of  his  particular  descriptions ;  and  he  is  often 
exceedingly  happy  in  interpreting  to  us  by  comparison»  or 
coDlirasts  taken  from  familiar  scenes,  those  which  the  imh^na^* 
t^on  finds  it  difficult  to  realize.  Diffuse  and  desultory,  he  is'aft 
^^.  same  time,  never  dull;  and  though  the  reader  is  Oft^ii 
tempted  to  wish  that  the  Traveller  were  a  little  less  leam^^^ir 
IMotifiet  beis-neter  annoyed  with  vapid  sentiment  or  jprps^g 
'Of^any  kind. -  '-'^  •  '    '    ^     ;   [-  '"         ^  "   ./\{^  \^ 

♦''Thi'bbsertjdttidn  contdin^d  ift'lJWe  aboyie  p^tragrapli,  j;eii^^»(;^ 
i#  ttfey  ma^gicileflfett  of  Spujtherp  §iir^^  agrees  ^w^th^^h^gif 
^at^  by  anotheir  traveller,  iheiperfeci  apppaite>of..9uqf^i]4 
the  smart,  lively,  shallow,'  afieoted,  aenti^neiitaUwi^;  ^O^ttie 
frenchman,  Chateaubriand.  Speaking  of  the  exqaisite  scenei^r 
ia  the  neighbourhood  of  Mistra,  he  saya :  *  These  hiils*  atM 
^  these  ruins  have  not  the  astoe  desdate  aspect  as  when  ybd 
*me  dose  t(>  them:  thej|r«Qem»  on  the  contrary,  ta  be  tin^e^ 
%#iMi)^piirpi«t^iw)hrt!ir<^  terdsdat 
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t^np^ft-M/d  Ming/^ots.  Mid  and  unifonb  greeii)  W  &e:i^j^^ 
^of  tigbtf>liiai^p«MaM«dQU^^  Oathie  ftpqoi]J9Ji(» 

^  ike  ffodcs  «M  *thm  tuMthsof  the  BajF  of  Zfapleft  will  ever  b^ 
^  supenor  in  beauty  to  the  mast  fertile  Tale^  of  Fraii^ce  and 

'^England/*  * 

^  At  €araccas«  M.  Humboldt  passed  tt^o  months,  abd  he  giyes 
4  Very  intereBtiog  account  of  his  adventurous  excujpsion  tetfae 
.summit  of  the  ^Ula,  or  Saddle  mbuhtain,  which  OTerhanjgfr  Ae 
eity .  In  order  to  reach  tlie  eastern  pieak*  which  is  the  htg{](e^, 
it  was  necessary  to  approach  a^  iijear  as  possible  ibe  great  jft^^ 
£ipice  whlnh  descends  towajds  the  coasts 

*^"  *  Having  arrived  at  the  siuininit,'  he  siyg,  '  we  enjoyed,  but  only 
%T  a  few  minutes,  all  the  serenity  of  the  sky.  The  eye  commanded 
a  vast  space  of  country^  lookihg  down  toward  the  north  on  the  sea^ 
and  toward  the  south,  on  the  fertile  valley  of  Caraccas.  We  weirfe 
at  1350  toises  of  elevation.  We  gazed  on  an  extent  of  sea,  the 
radius  of  which  was  thirty^six  leagues..  Those  persons  whose  senses 
are  affected  by  looking  down  a  considerable  depth,  should  remain  at 
the  centre  of  the  small  flat  which  crowns  tho  eastern  summit  of  this 
Silla.  The  mountain  is  not  very  remarl^able  for  its  height,  but  it  is 
distinguished  among  aU  the  mountailis  I  have  visited,  by  the  enormous 
precipice  on  the  Eide  next  the  sea.  The*  coast  forms  only  a  narroir 
Dorder ;  and  looking  from  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  on  the  bouses 
of  Caravfilleda,  this  wall  of  rocks  seems,  by  an  optical  illusion,  to  be 
nearly  perpendicular.  The  real  slope  of  the  declivity  appeared  to 
me,  according  to  an  exact!  calcalation,  53**  28'.  The  mean  slope  of 
the  Peak  of  Tcnerifte  is  scarcely  12o  SO'.  A  precipice  of  six  or  seven 
iTiousand  feet,  like  that  of  the  Silla  of  Caraccas/is  a  phenomenon  fat 
more  rare  than  is  generally  believed  by  those  who  cross  mountaiils 
without  measuring  their  height,  their  bulk,  and  their  slopes.  Since 
the  experiments  on  £he  fidl  of  bodies  and  on  their  deviation  to  the 
S.  E.  have  been  regymod  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  a  rock  of  250 
tOTses  of  perpeadicular  elevation  has  been  in  vain  sought  for  amesg 
aU  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  The  declivity  pf  Mont  Blanc  towards 
the  Allde  Blanche  does  not  even  reach  an  angle  of  4f5**;  though,  in 
Itbc  greater  number  of  geological  works,  Mont  Blanc  is  described  as 
cut  perpendicularly  on  tlie  south  side. 

^  Seven  months  had  elapsed  since  we  were  on  the  summit  of  the 

^j^  of  Teneriffe,  whence  we  surveyed  a  §pace  of  the  dobe  equal  to 

'jo  fourth  part  of  France.    The  apparent  horizon  of  the  sea  is  there 

«ix  leagues  funher  dUiant  than  U  the  top  of  the  Silk;  and  yet  We 

saw  that  horizon,   at  least  for  some   ttme,  very  distinctly:  4t  '^itt 

strongly  marked,  and  not  confound  id  with  the-adjaceflVstraUfwf'ilQr. 

^M  the  Silla,  which  is  550  toises  lower  than  tbe-  Befak  ^TTinenift^ 

^IK^  horizon »  though  nearer^  remained   invbihla  •t^tWtiA'tlMSiHl:aikl 

N.E.     Following  with  the  eye  the  sur&ice  of  the.pe0|Mwhii^,<if!|S 
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ftn]Of)t!i  a£  gleiiBi  WG  were  struck  with  the  progreisive  dlmmution  o^ 
the  reflected  lightp  Where  the  vbyal  ray  touSied  the  laat  limit  of 
*lh  at  surface,  the  water  wai  |©it  among  the  superpoied  it  rata  of  air, 

*..,,,, Toward  the  aouth,  within  the  land,  the  range  of  nioyntama 

iUflt  separates  Yare  and  the  Savannuh  of  Ocumare  from  the  valley  of 
CaraccaSj  bounds  the  horizon  hke  a  rampart  running  paratJel  to  the 

at&lor.  If  this  rampart  had  aa  ^penlng^  a  breach,  as  happens  so 
en  In  the  hrgh  mountalni  of  SaltEburg  and  Switzerland^  the  moat 
Uupsndous  scenery  would  thence  unfold  itself  to  our  view.  We 
should  discover  through  that  breach  the  Llanos  or  vast  stappes  of 
Calabozo;  and  as  tlieie  steppes  would  reach  the  height  of  the  eye  of 
the  spectator,  two  eimilar  horizons  of  sea  and  land  would  be  visible 
from  the  same  point,  i  '^ 

u  '  The  rounded  peak  or  western  dome  of  the  Silla  concealed;  from 
j  us  thQ  view  of  the  town  of  Caraccas ;  but  we  dUtin^uished  th^  nearo&i 
,  houses,  the  villages  of  Chacao  and  Potarei  the  coffiee-plantatlons^  and 
the  course  of  the  Rio  Guayrat  a  alendet  streak  of  water  reftecting  a 
tilvery  Jight,  The  narrow  band  of  cultivated  ground  formed  a  pleas- 
-ing  contrast  with  the  wild  and  gloomy  aspect  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  While  we  take  in  at  one  view  the  vast  landscape,  we 
feel  little  regret  that  the  solitudes  of  the  New  World  are  not  embeU 
}i»hedwith  the  images  of  past  times*  Wberever,  under  the  torrid 
^^f^^ti^  E^arthi  studded  with  mQuotaios  ^d  overspread  with  phmt% 
baa  prQ^rved  iXfi  primitive  characteristics^  ipaii  no  longer  appears  ^i 
fjiup  qentr^  of  %\i^  cr^atioo^  Far  from  tammg  tlie  elements,  all  \i\% 
i^rts  tend  tQ  e^scape  from  their  empire.  The  changes  made  by 
savage  nations  during  the  lapse  of  ages  on  the  surface  of  the  gtobe» 
disappear  before  those  that  are  produced  in  a  few  hours  by  the  action 
of  volcanic  fires,  the  inundations  of  mighty  floods,  and  the  impetuQ- 
sity  of  tempests*  It  is  the  conflict  of  the  elements,  which  charac-* 
tenses,  in  the  New  World>  the  aspect  of  Nature*  A  country  without 
popdation  appears,  to  the  pe9ple  of  cultivated  Europe,  like  a  city  aba^- 
miediiy  its  inhabitants*  In  America,  after  having  lived  during  several 
years  in  the  forests  of  the  low  regions,  or  on  the  ridge  of  the  Cord tJ- 
itf ass^i^^ter  having  surveyed  coifotries  as  extensive  as  France,  op^- 
.  ^ning  only  ^  ,smiui  uuniber  ot  scattered  hu^,^-<a  deep  solitude  i;^ 
knger  aflrights  the  imagipatiop.  We  become  accustomed  to  the  i^^ 
qf  a  world  t^hat  supports  only  plants  and  animals ;  where  tl)e  savage 
has  never  uttered  either  the  shout  of  joy  or  the  plaintive  acceptf  (j^ 
sorrow.*    Vol.  III.  pp- 606— 12* 

We  have  iQXtra<;ted  only  n  part  of  the  variety  of  observations, 
.^rx^nvetrical^  caiu^ralogioal,  anil  hotaDical*  which  the  Author 
joq^de  dturijag  Ithia  .expe.diidoin*  The  desceatj  which  occupied 
^xJiQWrA»  waa.  odQt  uiiatteiid«i4  wi^h  danger^  night  having  bui- 
.IKmmmI  fbwi  At  aa  dkv»tM>ik.of  vfioat^  than  900  fathoms.  As 
'^^ili^iSC^QialyfexMto  ^twMO  the  tropifia^  the  traveller  undsi- 
^f^aatodden  tcaifesitioa  fieoitt' bright Aajihligltjt  into  darkneit. 
'ihet  -moQ&  was  on  the  horizon,  but  her  didc  jyaa  veiled  frgm 

^m  to  t^rt«ii>3i|tb^*y^ftflji^jb*¥du/l^^^ 
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*  covered  with  yellow  herbs,  now  appeared  in  «h«de,«iid  notr, 
'  auddenly  illuminefd,  seemed  liteprficipice^  the  depth  of  wbicb 

*  the  eye  sought  to  meaBurep'  Tney  were  obliged  to  pull  off 
their  boots,  the  soles  having  become  too  slippery,  and  when 
they  reaobed  the  foot  of  the  Silla^  they  were  almost  overcome 
with  fatigue  and  tbirst,  having  walked  foTjiJleeH  hourSf  nearly 
without  stopping.  Altogether,  this  exploit  must  be  admitted 
to  rank  among  the  most  heroical  achievements  of  &oietitt&; 
ejcbroferSi 

'From  Oaraccafl,  instead  of  taking  the  shortest  road  to  the 
bftt^lc4  of  the  Orinoco,  which  was  the  ultimate  object  of  this 
journey,  M,  Humboldt  atid^his  companion  proceeded  westward^ 
ttf  survey  the  valleys  of  Aragua  and  the  fertile  bauks  of  the 
Lake  of  Valencia^  which  form  the  finest  and  most  cultivated 
part  of  the  ancient  captaiu-generalship  of  Caraccas*  Then, 
turning  southward,  they  crossed  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
sepamtes  those  valleys  from  the  great  basin  of  the  steppes^ 
and  traversing  the  immense  savannahs  of  Calabozo,  in  a  direc- 
tion B.S.E,,  made  for  San  Fernando  de  A  pure  in  the  eastera 
part  of  the  province  ofVarinas.  Here  they  began  a  tedious 
navigation  in  canoes  of  about  600  miles. ^  Sailing  down  the 
Apure,  they  entered  the  Orinoco  in  lat.  7"*  36'  23'',  and  as- 
cended that  river  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Gnariare  ;  then 
passed  into  the  Atabapo,  and  having  by  means  of  that  and  tsr^ 
smaller  rivers,  and  crossing  a  sort  of  istbmus^  penetrated  t^ 
the  sources  of  the  Rio  Negro,  descended  that  nver  &s  far  kif 
the  frontier  of  the  Brazilian  empire.  Returning  by  the  CaSsi- 
quiare  into  the  Orinoco,  they  descended  that  vast  channel  to 
Angostura,  and  thence,  after  enduring  great  hardships,  returned 
throut]^h  the  missions  of  the  Caribbean  Indians,  to  Barcelo^ft 
and  Cumana. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  present  edition,  as  well  as  the  lafctef 
part  of  the  fourth,  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  narrative  of 
this  perilous  voyage*  M.  Humboldt  carried  on  his  journal 
during  the  wnole  time,  writing  either  in  the  boat,  or  when  they 
^isembarked  at  night,  except  when  violent  raius  and  the  pest 
of  mosquitoes  compelled  him  to  intermit  his  labours*  His 
sufferings,  more  e&pecially  after  entering  the  Orinoco,  wer« 
often  extreme.  The  bed  of  that  vast  river,  where  the  Apure 
entei^s  tt^  is  nearly  2000  fathoms  broad,  at  the  lowest  state  of 
Its  waters ;  but  in  the  rainy  season,  it  extends  in  breadth  5517 
fathoms ^  The  granitic  chain,  ranning  from  east  to  west>  which 
b61^nds  its  basin  on  the  east,  appears  to  rise  from  the  wnt^  ai 
Jfliit^  above  the  horizon  of  the  sea.  >*^  i>^  ^  ivi 

IjblflDMiilfaving  iti^  ^io  Apure/  aays  the  Tearn^d  TraveTler;^  ^«e 
Hwad ourselves  in  i  country  of  a  iottlty  difi«ireAe  aspect.    An'lo- 
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tnefite;  plain  of  water  ttretcli^  before  ua,  like  a  kkei  d«  %  » J^  , 
tioM  Bee*     Wbue^toppeii  waves  roae  to  tlie  heJgtit  of  BeVeral  reel?  ^ 
frdm  the  coDllict  of  the  breeze  and  Ibe  carretit.    Thie  nir  raiouitlfi#  ^ 
no  longer  with  the  piercing  cries  of  the  herons,  the  flamingoes,  ani^  ^ 
the  spootibiJls^  cro&smg  in  long  ^les  from  one  shore  to  the  other.    Omfi^t 
eyes  sought  in  vain  those  watet'-foivl^  the  Inventive  snares  of  whtcb^l 
vafy  in  each   tribe.    AH  nature  apneei-&  leit  an][naced.     Scarceljrw 
coiiTd  we  discdVer  in  the  hoKows  of  tlie  waves  af  few  large  crocodiieti'if 
catfrng  obllcjuelj^  by  the  help  of  their  Jong  tails^  the  surface  of  ihBif 
,  agitated  waters*     The  horizon  was  bounded  by  a  zorre  of  forests^  huK 
these  Ibrests  no  where  reached  ao  £ir  as  the  bed  of  the  river,    A  vait 
beaohi  constantly  parched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  desert  and  bare  m 
the  uliorea  of  Uie  sea,  reseoibled  at  a  distance,  froni  the  effect  of  th^ 
tntno^tf,  pools  of  stagnant;  water.     These  sandy  shores^  far  from  fixing  I 
t^e  limits  of  the  river,  rendered  them  uncertain,  by  approaQbing  of^ 
w^thdmwiog  them  alternately,  accorditig  to  the  variable  action  of  thi»  1 
Injected  rays-     In  these  scattered  features  of  the  landscape,  In  thiiq 
charocter  of  solitude  and  of  greatness^  we  recognL2;e  the  course  of  J 
the  Oroonoko,  one  of  the  most  majestic  rivers  of  th«  New  World*  a 
The  water,  like  the  lund,  displays  every  where  a  cliaracteristie  tmitf, 
pTecuHar  aspect.     The  bed  of  the  Oroonoko  resembles  not  the  bed  o^ , 
the  Mete,  the  Guaviare,  the  Rio  Negro,  or  the  Amazon.     These  difr 
ferences  do  not  depend  altogether  on  the  breadth  or  the  velocity  or! 
tbe  duTfeot:  ihey  are  eonuected  with  a  multitude  of  Impress ions» 
w^ieh  ilh  easiar  to  perceive  upon  the  epot,  than  to  define  with  pre- 
um^m     JhuSj  the  mere  form  of  the  waves,  the  tint  of  the  waters,  thd^ 
inpect  of  the  aky  and  the  clouds,  would  lead  an  experienced  naviga^ 
tojr  to  .guess,  whether  lie  were  io  the  AtlantiCj  in  the  Mediterraneatij^ 
or  in  the  equinoctial  part  of  the  Great  Ocean«*  Vol.  IV.  pp.  4?57,  S.'^l 

J  Having  ascended  this  river  as  high  as  the  beach  of  Pararutna^ 
be^nd  the  mouth  of  the  Sinaruco,  in  lat,  6""  40',  the  pilot  wh6 
had  brought  them  thus  far,  unacquaitited  with  the  passage  (d 
tbe  rapids,  refused  to  conduct  their  bark  any  further^  They 
now  deemed  themselves  fortunate  in  procuring  here  a  fine 
canoe,  not  three  feet  wide,  in  which  there  was  so  little  room 
for  their  trunks  and  instruments,  that,  before  they  could  take 
&ny  thin^  out  of  a  trunks  or  use  an  instrument,  it  was  necesBar^y 
to  g^in  tne  ahore  and  disembark.  Their  only  protection  from 
Ibe  rainR  or  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  was  a  roof  91 
iea^es,  raifi€d  on  a  sort  of  deck  of  brush  wood,  too  low  to  admit 
©f  tbeir  eilting  upright,  and  not  long  enough  to  coiner  tlj^m 
Vheti  lying  down,  and  which  served,  moreover,  to  collect  and 
harbonr  die  &  warms  of  mosquitoes  >  But '  a  Yivid  taste  fo^tjie 
f!  majesty  of  natnre,'  and  a  flow  of  spirits,  enabled  the  Travelkr^ 
to  acx^istom  tfaemaelTea  to  bear  these  inconveniences  with  patjt 
ence.  On  the  third  day  after  leaving  Parajruma,  they  reache4 
jq  m^^Ui  o£  the  MeU  in  lat.  6^  20'  N.,  long.  70"  4'  29"  W.  (of 
Vipjl,     M^is  rlVeri  one  of  the  triost  cOttiidemWe  '©fali  that 
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fl^  Into  tbe  Ofinpco^s  may  be  ooinpar«4#  lyi^^l^tM^lJlAarft* 
|»  the  Daottlpie*  not  foe  theieogth  of  ;it07«Qu»ie,  bul^%4h0^^(fir 
hune  of  its  wtlqn.  Its  mean  depth  icrSS^feok  i*  A»t  rof  Hrnvfe 
parts^  ia  84  feet. 

*  The  Rio  MetQp  wliich  traverses  the  ra«t  plaitii  of  Casanare^  and 
which  IB  navjgahle  as  far  as  the  foot  of  th^  ADdes»  will  ope  day  he  of 
great  palkical  importance  to  the  inhaHtants  of  Gujaoa  aod  Yene- 
2uela<  From  the  Gol/h  TristCf  a  Bmall  :deet  may  go  up  the  Orooiiafco 
and  the  Meta  to  within  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  of  Bogota.  The 
Meta  is  like  a  canal  of  cornmumcation  between  countries  placed  jp 
the  same  latitude,  but  difftiiriDg  in  their  productloDi  ae  widely  as 
France  and  Senegal.^ 

The  Jesuits  had  conceived  the  project  of  forraiug  a  senei  of 
missions  from  the  junction  of  the  Casanare  with  the  JMeta  to 
that  of  the  Meta  with  the  Orinoco,  A  nnrrow  ^one  of  culti- 
vation would  then  have  crossed  the  vast  eteppes  that  separate 
the  forests  of  Guyana  from  the  Andes  of  New  Granada*  But 
the  merchants  of  Cartbagena  complained  that  a  contrabaod 
trade  was  carried  on  by  this  channel  and  that  miserable  spirit 
of  uionopoly  which  was  the  baaa  of  all  thetSpanish  colonies,  and 
which  ted  «t  length  to  th«ir  alienation,  oooasioned  the  shiiltittg 
up  alike  of  the  Metai  the  Rio^  Atmto>  and  the  Atnazons,  con* 
signing  extensive  regions  of  boundless  fertility  to  straggling 
hordes  of  barbarous  Indians  and  the  beasts  of  the  forest. 

On  the  sixth  day,  the  Travellers  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Anaveni,  and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Cataract  of 
Atures  (or  Mapara),  the  furthest  point  to  which  the  Jesuits 
pushed  their  missions.  Thus  £ir,  a  distance  of  260  leagues, 
the  navigatioQ  of  the  Orinoco  is  not  inapeded,  except  by  ahoalt 
and  eddies  in  one  part,  and  three  different  raudelttof  (rapids), 
whioh  still  admit  of  the  passage  of  boats.  But  here,  bars 
composed  of  innumetable  islands,  dikes  of  rock,  and  blocks 
of  granite  piled  one  upon  anoth^  and  covered  with  paknrtrees, 
exiiend  from  bank  to  bank,  among  which  one  «f  the  greatest 
riviers  in  the  world  is  seen  strt^gling  and  reduced  to  foam. 
The  Orinoco,  in  running  from  south  to  ftorth,  is  twice  intef* 
imptedin  its  course  by  the<ihain  of  granitic  moantainB  across 
which  it  passes.  The  two  great  cataracts  are  within  tnelve 
leagues  of  each  other*  The  northernmost,  that  of  Aturea*  is  the 
only  one  bounded  on  each  side  by  lofty  mountains.  ^  Nothing^^ 
we  are  totd^ '  can  be  grander  than  the  aspect  of  this  spoL^  .    .. 

*  M.  Hupaboldt,speakf  hoth^rf  the  5f eta  and  thfj  Y^ipituan  ^ 
b^fiPf  /  ofKjt  W  %  Crvi^viarfi  tt^i^  most  cQ|isi4erAt)I^  ^^P^  9r^ 

Ps**"*?!.;  ;  ;=..:;./ v.. ;/\..«, .:..>.. ii/ -'.... vUi 
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'^  ^W^tdiar  tfaeftH  bf  tlie  T^queodama  near  Bogota,  oiyr  thd  m$K^*- 
^fcfeiii^lmiiet  (if  the  Cordilleras,  could  weaken  the  iinpresiiloii  iprot 
^Aoeed\ipoA  mv  muid  t^  the  fifst  vieir  of  the  rapids  of  Attires  and 
Maypures.    When  you  are  so  stationed  that  the  eye  can  at  once 
Xake  m  the  l(Mie  succesuon  of  cataracts,  the  immense  sheet  of  foam 
mid  vapours,  illumiiied  by  the  rajrs  of  the  setting  sun,  it  seems  as  if 
j^  saw  the  whole  rirer  snspendea  over  its  bed.... •••••• 

<  The  rapids  are  fbond  in  a  part  of  the  valley  where  the  bed  of  the 

t4vtr,  daepi^  ingulfed,  has  ahnost  inaccessible  oanks .....For  mere 

-^Mo  fivo  miles,  it  is  traversed  hj  innumerable  dikes  of  rock  that  fyra^ 
mo  many  natural  dams  or  barriers,  resembline  those  of  t^e  Dnieper. 
Th#  space  between  those  dikes  is  filled  with  islands  of  difierent  dimen* 
aions,  some  hilly  and  two  or  three  hundred  toises  in  length,  others 
#m^  low,  and  Uke  simple  shoals.  These  islands  divide  the  river 
i^nto  a  number  of  torrents  that  boil  up  as  they  break  against  the  rocks: 
4hev  are  all  furnished  with  jaguas  and  cucurUoes  with  plumy  leaves, 
jind  seem  a  mass  of  palm-trees  rising  amid  the  foamy  surface  of  the 

waters. A  great  part  of  the  river  appeared  ary.    Blocks  of 

^iranite  are  heaped  together,  as  in  the  m&Ftaines  which  the  glaciers  of 
^Switzerland  drive  before  them.  The  river  is  every  where  ingulfed  i» 
isaverns;  and  in  one  of  these  caverns,  we  heard  the  water  roll  at  once 
4iver  our  heeds  and  beneath  our  feet*  The  Oroonoko  seems  divided 
jii|;o4>  multitude  of  arptis  or  torrents,  each  of  which  seeks  to  force  a 

fassage  through  the  rocks.    We  were  struck  with  the  little  water  tp 
e  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  frequency  of  subterraneous  falls, , 
and  the  tumult  of  the  waters  breaking  on  the  rocks  in  foam.' 

Vol.  V.  pp.  1 ;  S3— 5. 

This  animated  description,  of  which  we  have  given  pnly  an 
fibridgementy  is  followed  up,  in  the  Author's  usual  style,  with 
#  AK^fPf  amtiveview  of  ali  the  famous  cataracts,  falLa,  and  rapid^ 
in  ihe  warld.  M.  Humboldt  was  aurprised  to  £u4  that  wojse 
ncpids,  the  turbulent  noise  of  which  is  heard  ai  tlM  diatanoe  of 
iiMre  than  a  league,  and  which,  fpom  the  varied  a^earanoe  of 
the  wfaters,  the  palm^rees,  and  the  rocks,  are  so  eminendy 
picturesque,  have  not,  apparently,  on  their  whole  length,  a 
tidgbt  of  more  than  28  perpendicular  feet.  But,  though  Ais 
would  be  an  inconsiderable  nei^ght  for  a  sin^  fall,  it  is  a  great 
ileal  for  rapids.  When  the  rmdak  pr  dikes  are  not  more  thati 
tmo  w  three  feet  bigb,  t]^  Iiidians  veqture  to  ilesoend  them  ia 
^bofitSr  \^  going  u^tiie  rjiver»  tb^y  swim  on  before,  and  fixing 
4*  rop^  t«  <me  ^of  the  points  of  rock  that  ^rowQi  tba  dike,  (^ 
kidt  >of '  great  diiiou%,>  draM^  th»  faai^  4k>  ^be  top.  Wt^tn  tb^ 
steps  «nd  roehy  burners  ate  very  higfa,  light  boats  ara  eairicid 
tm  shore,  and  drawn  on  branches  of  trees,  vmvcAi  serve  as  rollers, 
to  .where  the  river  again  becomes  nayi^ble ;  bat  wben  the 
^t^  is  tit  its  height, 'ttiis  is  seMom  necessary. 

over  land  to  the 


^  ^Hgbt^tndians  conducted  tiiB'boat  belonging  to  our^velleti 
through  tha  raudak,  while  they  proceeded 
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gmbarcodero  opposite  tfit  mouth  of  the  Catamapo  ;*  a  marcli^  of 
Ihf^^  hoiirt-  Here  they  a^^in  emhcirked,  and  the  Tie^t  ^f 
reached  the  pori  aud  village  of  Maypures.  This  cataract,  Vikt 
that  of  A tn  res*  is  formed  by  a  collection  of  islands  and  rocky 
dikesj  whichj  to  the  length  of  30U0  fathoms,  €U  the  hed  pf  the 
river  The  one  called  Suiio  de  tu  Surditia,  is  nine  feet  hifSLh, 
and  forois  by  its  breadth  a  magnificent  cascade.  Enormous 
masses  of  stone,  black  as  iron,  some  like  mammiform  basaltic; 
hills,  otiiers  resembling  to wersj  and  castleSt  and  ruined  buil4^ 
ings,  rise  from  the  silvery  sheet  of  foam,  which  extends  a  whole 
mile*  Every  islet  is  covered  with  vigorous  trees,  and  the  leafy 
plume  of  a  majestic  species  of  palm,  reaching  above  80  foet  ift 
neigh t,  has  a  brilliant  effect  shooting  up  through  the  white 
vapour.  The  calm  of  the  atmosphere  forms  a  singular  contrasl 
with  the  tumuUuouB  movement  of  the  waters.  Here*  no  breath 
of  wind  ever  agitates  the  foliage,  no  cloud  veils  the  splendour 
of  the  azure  vault  of  heaven*  AJtogetber,  the  scene  baa  A  pecu- 
liar character  of  almost  uorivalled  grandeur.  .  &*«ffm 
Beyond  the  Great  Cataracts,  an  unknown  land  begins,  ao^ 
the  traveller  '  feels  as  if  he  had  overstepped  the  barriers  'wbicli 
^  hature  seems  to  have  raised  between  the  civilized  coupfvieA 
^  of  the  coast  and  the  savage  unknown  interior.'  ^  >;L1 

*  The  Great  Cataracts  divide  the  Christian  establishmentff 
Spanish  Guyana  into  two  unequal  parts.  Those  situated  betireeii^thi 
Eaudul  of  Atures  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  are  called  the  febl46i6titf 
of  the  Lower  OrooDoko:  the  missions  of  the  Upper  Croon oko  ebtn^ 
prehend  the  villages  between  the  Raudal'ot  Maypures  and  the  inoiiuiw 
tains  of  Duida,  The  course  of  the  Lower  Oroonoko,  if  we  estim'ate 
(with  M*  de  la  Condamine)  the  sinuosities  at  one  ihird  of  the  disiance 
in  a  direct  line^  is  ^0  nautical  leagues:  the  courEe  of  the  Upper 
Oroonoko,  eupposing  its  sources  to  be  3**  S'  of  Duida,  include^  167, 
leagues*  The  country  beyond  the  Cataracts  is  partly  mauntainous, 
and  partly  flatj  receiving  at  once  the  confluents  of  the  Amazon  and 
the  Ori>oDoko*  From  the  facility  of  its  commun  lent  ions  with  the^ 
Rio  Negro  and  the  Gran  Para,  it  appears  to  belong  still  more  to 
Bfaail  than  to  the  Spanish  colonies.  IVbne  of  the  missionaries  who' 
have  described  the  Oroonoko  before  me,  had  passed  the  Eaud^!  o^ 
M^Y^en.  We  found  but  three  Christian  establishments  above  the 
(jreat  Cataracts  along  the  shores  of  the  OrociDoko,  h  9n  e^ttoitfSt 
ittoi^  Aan  a  hundred  leagues;  and  these  three  establishii&emtiMm^ 
ItHifed  scarcely  six  or  eis^t  persons  of  Europeun  race.  We  cannot  ho 
fttfpiHsed,  that  duch  a  desert  ire^ion  should  have  been  at  all  times  the 
elacfeJietf  soil  of  fable  and  fkiry  visions,  it  is  there  that  grave  mission* 
SttlMfhiveplaeed  nations  with  one  eye  in  the  forehead,  the  head  of 
»sdiig,^r  the  mouth  below  the  stomach  ; — ^fictions  derived  In  grea^ 

imb^fcuntbe  recitals  of  the  Indians. When,  atCuaanB,  New  Baree* 

^MbMdjtdiecalia-portawbkh  have&e«]uent  commuoication  with  tbir 

al     .«;^j.(oJ  i[ji»;c  vv.^-    ^.,r-.j  -3.:.-.^'r.t  t»u'T./  ,e.iybiod  ©Jtrt^ 
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w^  j^»e9fi  r.^  wi^x  '^  The  fatbsniiiinre  teen  if^  but  ftir  ^vf  ^ 
Pftpnu;taT-t«^^  ariba  de  loiftaudiile^*    ,  Vol.  V.  pp.  5— 7« 

!  ^ These  missions,  which  were  fast  diminishing  in  numbers, 
liare  probably,  long  ere  this^  become  extinct.  The  villages  of 
Atnrea  and  Maypures  are  extremely  unhealthy  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  dolent  heats^  joined  to  excessiife 
humidity,  aud,  as  the  natives  say,  the  peatilent  e^balatioua 
IVom  the  black -crusted  rocks.  The  learned  Traveller  submitteq 
to  thft  Spanish  Grovernment,  in  1801,  the  plan  of  a  canal,  which, 
by  connecting  the  little  rivers  Cameji  and  Toparo,  wo ul 4  rea- 
der the  passage  of  boats  through  the  Randahs  of  Maypurei 
iuperfluous.  It  would  run  along  a  valley  which  appears  to  have 
heen  the  ancient  bed  of  the  river.  How  long  will  it  be  before 
the  progress  of  commercial  enterprise  and  agricultural  industrj 
tender  this  a  neceasary  meafiure  ?  ' 

TheTra?eUers  passed  two  days  in  the  little  village  of  May-* 
puree,  and  then  again  embarked.  Early  on  the  next  day,  they 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  Tipapu  or  Sipapo,  coming  from  a  cqu^ 
tiderable  chain  of  mountains  on  the  east ;  and  soon  after,  the 
eoDlluence  of  the  Rio  Vichada  or  Visata,  next  to  the  Meta  and 
the  Guaviaie  the  most  considerable  river  flowing  from  the  west. 

Ec^^ource^pf  this  river  are  ascertained  to  be  not  very  distant 
m  those  of  the  Meta,  but  no  European  is  known  to  have; 
navigated  it  for  the  last  fifty^ye^rs.  Indeed,  the  vast  area  lying 
between  the  Meta,.  the  Vichada,  and  the  Guaviare,  is  altogether 
unknown  a  league  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but  is  belie ved( 
to  be  inhabited  by  wild  Indians  who  build  no  boats.  Formerly j| 
says  Bl.  Humboldt,  when  the  Caribbees  and  their  enemies  tha 
Gabr^s  traviersed  these  regions  with  their  little  fleets  of  rafts  and) 
canoes,  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  pass  the  night  near 
the/mouth  of  a  river  running  from  the  west.  But  now,  the  lji!i? 
depenid^nt  Indians  h^^ve  retired  from  the  banks  of  the  Uppers 
Orinoco,,  and  the  solitude  of  these  regions  issuchthatydurkii^ 
^,  i^urse  of  180  leagues^  the  Travellers  did  not  meet  a  singlS 
Voat-  .  .'' 

).The  Rio  Zama,  a  very  considerable  river  as  unknown  fiii' th^ 
Vichada,  is  the  iirst  of  those  which  are  distinguished  bv  tlie 
wttoi^ot  black  waters ;  that  is,  their  waters,  seen  in  a  l^fge  DpdY|^ 
btfVl; 'either  a  brown  colour,'  like  coffee,  or  a  greenish  ]^|m^ 
WBbfcras  the  Lower  Orinoco  and  its  tributaries  are  wjiit§  w^a^l^^!^ 
Ift^^'^^feH^atkahile  t^hat  the  former  are  {qx  the  .muosi  pari» 
OTurffiM*^^^  and  tthe-radsquijkoes;  and  wiu 

^}wI^91h^&^^  m]^*<9f49ur*  the)r<«Te  tbeiaiaNit  beaittiAii;i(h«q 

sert  too,  that  these  waters  do  not  embrown  the  rocks,  but  have 
white  borders^  while  the  white  rivers  have  black  borders.    In 
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2^  Uxmhdtien  P^tl^iMitl  Mar^tfj^ 

Iheifaade;  ^e  Zatara,  tbe  Atabaf^or,  and  thd  Oikiilift  (ftld  HeglrBy 
Hre  air  dark  aar  co^e^-grotittds ;  but/  when  th^  least  breath  6r 
^ind  agitateis  the  surface  of  the  b)a6k  rtverd,  they  appear  of  a- 
fine  gpraas-green^  like  the  Itakea  of  SwHxerland;  The-Atitbo^' 
has  some  carious  observatioiia'  on  this  pbeaoiMnon'  in  t^tetetic^ 
to  the  gc^neral  ^abject  of  the  Mlocir  or  rit9ttpL  On  passtii^  out 
of  the  Orineoo  into  the  Atab«rpo,  on  the  foiMb  day  (i(m  Mayi-"^ 
]»ures»  the  Trayellers  fo«iid  tbennelvefr  tfonseoned  as  it  We^'  tO' 
ajiew  oountiy.  ISiYtry  fhiDg  was  chaBged,-^ire  temperature,  the' 
form  of  the  vegetatiooy  and  thef  qualities  of  the  watefis.  Aftef ' 
having  been  coittpelled  daring  a  whok  year  to  drink  Mrhttr  ai 
60®  or  82*,  they  found  a  temperatare  only  a  few  degrees  loWeir 
very  refreshing ;  and  the  cliange  BMast  have  been  most  delight** 
ful,  from  the  tnrbid,  heavy,  and  impnre  watersi  of  the  OriifocoV 
'  which  they  ^ere  frequently  obKged  to  strain  through  a  lineYf 
doth  before  they  could  drink  them,  to  the  pare,  sweet,  and  in- 
odorous waters  of  the  Atabapo. 

'  What  proves  the  extreme  parity  of  the  black  wafers  id,  tbeh*  lim-f 
pidity,  their  transparency,  ana  the  cleamedidf  with  which  they  reffect 
the  ioiages  aod  cdeurs  of  snrroandiDg  objects.  The  smailest  fish' 
are  viable  in  them  at  a  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet ;  and  most  com^ 
raonly^^the  bottom  of  the  river  may  be  distinguished,  which  is  liol  Af 
yellowish  or  hrownbh  mud,  like  the  colour  of  the  water^  but  a  quart- 
:8ose  and  granite  sand  of  dazzling  whiteness.  Nothinjg  can  be  com* 
pared  to  the  beauty  of  the  banks  of  tl>e  Atabapo.  Loaded  with 
plants,  among  which  rise  the  palms  Crowned  with  lea^jJumes,  the  banks 
are  reflected  in  the  waters ;  and  the  verdure  of  the  reflected  image 
seems  to  have  the  same  vivid  hue  as  the  object  itself  directly  seen  ; 
the  surfece  is  so  homogeneoufii,  smooth,  and  destitute  of  that  mixture 
of  suspended  sand  and  decomposed  organic  matter^  which  roughens 
and  streaks  the  sorface  of  less  limpid  rivers.'    Vol'.  V.  p.  218. 

It  is  observable  also,  that  while  the  Rio  Paragua,  or  tlie  eas- 
tern head  of  the  Orinoco,  running  from  the  S.E.  to  the  N.W^ 
to  which  the  Spanish  geographers  give  the  name  of  the  Upper 
Orinoco,  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  black  water,— -the  Gua- 
vifiure,  or  western  head,  flowing  from  the  S.W.  to  the'N.E.,  which^; 
is  the  true  Orinoco,^  has  white  and  turbid  waters  of  the  same* 

^  To  avoid  embroiling  in  confusion  the  arbitrary  nomendatyre  of . 
itvei^»  M.  Humboldt  declines  proposing  any  new  denominations.  JQut 
there  is,  apparently,  no  propriety  in  continuing  to  call  the  Esmeralda. 
or  Pnragua  river  the  Upper  Orinoco,  when,  if  that  name  is  to  be  FfK  . 
tained,  it  belongs  so  clearly  to  the  Guaviare,  which  has  the  same 
general  direction  as  the  Ormoco  ^from  S.W.  to  N'.E.)  the  same  ch^ ., . 
racter,  and  the  same  amphibious  mhabitants.    From  San  Fernando^  i 
where  the  junction  of  the  Atabaoo  and  the  Guaviare  takes  place,  to' 
the  mouth  of  the  Apure,  the  Orinoco  flows  from  S«  to  N«:  ii  theiir 
finally  bends  to  the  Easu 
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IHUkMlf  d»{^io$d  of  th^*  Orinoco  ^1  the  OrestI  C&tftflu^t«i  And 
the  g^at  crocodiles^  *«vhich  are  common  to  the  latter  rirefs^  are 
entirdy  panting  in  the  Paragua  or  Esmeralda  river;  but  the 
dolpii^/i,  or.  fre^h'W^^^f  P^^P^^^®'  ^^  enormous  water-snakes 
abomid,  ill  if.  '  . 

On  t^  fifth  day  aftetr  entering  the  Atabapo^  the  TraTellers 
pa^ed  out  of  it  ii^o  the  Bio  Temi«  which  floir#  from  soutb  to 
aort4.  Before  ibhey  reached  this  confloetice^  they:  noticed  ott 
the  Western  bank,  near  the  .mouth  of  the  Gua8acava»  a  granitic 
hammock  called  Piedra  de  la  Onalhlm  and  Piodta  de  la  Madre^ 
(the  Rock  oftheGuahiba  woman,  or  of  the  Mother,)  which 
takes  lite  name  from  an  affecting  tale— not  *  a  tale  of  Paraguay* 
like  Mr.  Southey's,  but  one  which  places  the  *  spiritual  con-*- 

*  quests'  of  the  Romish  missionaries  of  Guyana  in  a  somewhat 
less  poetical  or  honourable  light*  '  If,  in  these  solitary  scenes,^ 
remarks  M.  Humboldt, 'man  scarcely  leaves  behind  him  any 
'  traces  of  his  existence,  It  is  doubly  humiliating  for  a  European 

*  to  see  perpetuated  by  the  ncuoe  of  a  rock,  by  one  of  those  im^ 
'  perisbable^nionuments  of  nature,  the  remembrance  of  the  moral 

'  degradation  of  our  spedes^  and  the  oontrast  between  the  virtue  ^ 

*  of  a  savage  and  the  barbarism  of  civilized  man/  The  story  is 
as  foUow«. 

*  In  1797»  the  n^issionaiy  of  San  Fernanda)  had  led  his  Indians  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Guaviare,  on  one  of  those  hostile  idcuraions  which 
are  prohibited  alike  by  religion  and  the  Spanish  laws.  They  fouod 
in  an  Indian  hut  a  Guahiba  mother  with  three  children,  two  of  whom 
were  still  infants*  They  were  occupied  in  prq[^aring  the  flour  of  oas- . 
sava.  Resistance  was  impossible :  the  fa|;her  was  gone>  to  fish,  and 
the  mpther  tried  in  vain  to  flee  with  her  children.  Scarcely  had  she 
reached  the  savannah,  %hen  she  was  seized  by  the  Indians  of  the 
mission,  who  go  to  hunt  menf  like  the  Whites  and  the  Negroes  in 
Africa*  The  mother  and  her  children  were  bounds  and  dragged  to 
Uie  bank  of  the  river.  The  monk,  seated  in  his  boat,  Waited  the  issue 
of  an  expedition,  of  which  he  partook  net  the  danger.  Had  the 
mother  made  too  violent  a  resistance,  the  Indians  would  have  killed 
her,  for  every  thins;  is  permitted  when  they  go  to  the  conqvest  of  soddi 
fi  la  conquista  esmrtiualjy  and  it  is  cbimren  in  particular  they  seek 
to  capture,  in  order  to  treat  them  in  the  mission  as  poitos^  or  slaves  of 
tbie  Christians.  The  prisoners  were  carried  to  San  Fernando^  in  the 
hope  that  the  mother  would  be  unable  to  find  her  way  hack  to  her. 
home  by  lapd.  Far  from  those  children  who  had  accompanied  ihetr 
nther  on  the  day  in  which  she  had  been  carried  ofi^,  this  unhappy 
woman  showed  signs  of  the  deepest  despair.  She  attempted  to  take 
hack  to  her  faqaily  the  children  who  had  been  snatched  away  by  the 
missionary,  and  fled  with  them  repeatedly  from  the  village  of  San 
f'^andp^  but  the  Indians  never  failed  to  seize  her  anew;  and  the 
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^^jAarlMidll^fluseillier  to  be  mercHafitlj  beAteti,took  Atf. 

I  Mtolatm  of  jMfMraling  the  moLbcr  from  tbe  two  ditldreo   ^rh» 

v(1iad^  bcm  earned  bff  wUb  her.     She  was  conveyed  alone  toward  %hm 

)iiiittiofULoftliue  Rio  K^grp»  going  up  the  Aubapo,    SlIghtTj  bot]ii4, 

»aiiei»as.aeatfidattbehow9f  the  boat,  igQOraot  of  the  fate  thai  awaited 

^diert  bat  fllie  jtidgftd  bjp  ihe  direction  of  the  Sun,  that  she  wms  re- 

tening  fiudber  md  linker  from  her  hat  and  her  native  coitfiir|r,  Slie 

MoeeeAed'iQ  breAhig  bee  boods,  threw  herself  imo  the  wmter,  sod 

tiraiii.t0  the  left  bank  of  the  Atabapo.    The  current  carried  her  to  m 

iftelf  of  rodt,  whkdi  b^art  her  «aaie  to  thit  daj.     She  kml«d,  and 

'teok^beher  ia  tha  woodsy  biittliefNnesiieot  of  the  misiions  ordered 

''0k0ttMmmt»f<m  to  ike  ahore,  and  folkm  the  traces  of  the  Guahiba. 

""iu  thr  eepenioff  eke  waa  brooght  back*     Stretched  upon  the  rock 

fh  Pkdra  de  h  MadreJ  a  crud  panishaient  was  inBicted  on  her  with 

ihoM  straps  of  manatee  leather*  which  serve  for  whips  in  that  couatry, 

and  with  which  the  alcades  are  always  fcirnished*    This  unhappy 

woman,  ber  hands  tied  biehind  her  back  with  strong  stalks  Q^ma'^cmtf 

was  then  dragged  to  the  mission  of  Javita. 

■  She  was  there  thrown  into  one  of  the  cairayanseras  that  are  caftsd 

Cma  del  Rey>    It  was  the  raioj  season,  and  the  niglit  was  profoundly 

dark*    Forests  till  then  believed  to  be  impenetrable,  separated  the 

mission  of  Javita  from  that  of  San  Fernando,  which  was  twenty>fife 

leagues  distant  in  a  straight  lin^.     No  other  path  is  known  than  that 

of  tlie  rivers ;  no  maa  ever  attempted  to  go  by  land  from  one  village 

^  tD'another,  were  they  oidy  a  few  leagues  apart.    But  such  dificuUics 

*  io  mit  atop  a  aaotoer  im  ia  separated  from  her  children.      Her 

:  tfhiWgcaafeat  San  Fernando  de  Atabapo  ;  she  must  find  them  again, 

ahe  must  execute  her  project  of  delivering  them  from  the  hands  of 

Christians,  of  bringing  them  back  to  their  father  on  the  banks  of  fhe 

Guaviare.     The  Guahiba  was  carelessly  guarded  in  the  caravaniers. 

Her  arms  being  wounded^  the  Indians  of  Javlta  had  loosened  her 

bonds,  unknown  to  the  mtasionary  and  the  alcades.     She  succeeded 

hj  the  help  of  hef  te^th  in  breaking  them  entirely  ;  disappeared  ^m* 

mg  the  night;  and  at  the  fcmrth  risiog  FUOf  was  seen  at  the  misisitn 

^  of  San  Femandoy  hoverkng  around  the  hut  wher^  her  children  were 

con^ned,    ■*  What'  tiiat  woman  performed,"  added   the  missionary 

^Wtogaw  1»  thia  aad  nimitife,  *'  the  most  robust  IndiaQ  would  ni>t 

t  liaao  iwalai  ad  to/widertafce***'     She  traversed  the  woods  at  a  sea£oa 

»-fbqi|  tiiOriiy  iaiaopgtftnt^y  covered  with  clouds^  and  tha  Sun  durlaf 

9(|}i^^pl^odaf .  appeam  but  for  a  few  minutes.    Did  the  course  otihe 

^l^Mf§Mt9€ffhaf  wufi    The  inundations  of  the  rivers  forced  lie^ta 

^Jg^^^ffom  tpB  banks  of  the  main  stream,  through  the  midst  of  woods 

w|i(^  tl^e  movelnent  of  the  waters  is  almost  imperceptible,     Hifw 

(men  fkiiist  she  have  b^en  stopped  by  the  thorny  lianas,  tliat  Ibrsi  a 

network  aA>dnd^tSie'  trbnka  they  entwine  t     How  often  must  f^be  fatf  e 

aaamiBliUCTPI  #|%riviileta  t|iatTun  into  the  Atabapa  I     This  uafortu- 

•iai(^c1lfqPfqi'W<>i^f^ed.hoy8he  had  sustained  herself  during  four  dsyi. 

Xiftft>y>i4r^fe»^»  e^^'usted  with  fatigue,  she  could  find  no  other  noUdsli- 

aiiiMWfii  tt^  "iVriTF  poat  liiack  ants  called  vachams,  which  cltml)  ^|ie 
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^  tjbuHabGil4;fc*s  Ptrymal  Narrative. 

^  tfecB  in  long  bandsy  to  Bospend  cm  tbieni  th^  miaow anli. 
^  prmed  the  mii^sfonary  toteli  us,  vhetbef' tllOiiS«iite^4toA'yMldil 
^  cnjajed  the  happindss  of  remafi^iog  iH^  faer^-^Mldimr' ihmI^I£» 

I  pur  curiqiity ;  but  at  our  retantfraai  the  Hip  Scgmife  ,  ^ 

^ihi  trtdian  toother  it'iisnotidk>wedtiitiefioeiii^lieriPOfttub,\ba^  #w 
*  aj^dn  leparEiod  from  her  cluldreo,  aodieotto oaeoftimininmnf 
I  (!he  0p{^er OrDODoko.  TlielFe  she diod,'  tttdmf^  tfi  kindof smrrUi- 
'  mtnt,  ds  ibe  savages  do  in  great  cahnsi^;^    ¥oL  ¥i  niiiSMMiMflsa; 

|^1^^oi**itbe'Temt,  whidi^  ia  any  .^^bW^ouiiliy  tiiaa^Q^^^ 

'Ife^tqSiiiy  v^^hich  flawft  ^dre<  ikim  the  «iutb^ea<^  msAmjike 

|!fth  day;  reached  tti^  misBkii  of  San  AatotM  (^  JaM^Hiibrte 

(hey^weril^o  flMtHe  aid  neeessaiy^fo^  tbedf\caAi^e 

bverjandto  tKeCanno  Pimiphin,  which  ito^wis  itita  the  Rt^<I!fifc. 

'gro«7  The  distance  is  6000  fathoms;  and  a  Bm4ti  Wf  ilkaytile 

transported  across  in  a  day  and  a  half.     By  substiCti(ti'iftg^a 

caofil  for  ibis  portage,  which  might  be  effected  withooj^  mffi- 

Giiltjr,  the  voyage  from  Fort  San  Carlos,  on  the  frontier  pf 

.  Brazil,  to  Ai^stura»  might  easily  be  performed  in  twemy-fQJir 

'tft  twentyHttK  days.    The  whole  of  the  land  extending  fi^Qo^  t^e 

^4ilbttfitaicm  of  the  Parhna' to  ward,  the  river  of  the  Aii^^s^ 

'^'^Vl4kth  is  tl^er^ed  by  the  Ataba|>o,  the  Gassiquitrei.  and  the 

'fiib  Negm,  is  art  immense  ^^nitic  plmn,  covered  partly,  with 

%iie8ts)&^d  partly  with  grasses/  in  whtch>  here  and  thecei  die 

^  j^^  ^i^rces  the  lioil,  and  fbrms,  not  hillocks,  bi«t  sm^  miuitoi 

^jf f^ez^iytotg  pillars  or  rdiqed  castles.     Such  is  the  labyri^ 

sSormi^  by  the  rivers,  that  a  mountain  or  a  forest  ha\f  a  leiagtie 

t^Pl^^j^lK^eiimei^  iieparates  hordes  who  wqu1(1  require  two  dWa* 

bmeifif^cmio  rneet^    !|Ibe  .]^michin»  next  to  the  Chasr^  J^e 

-^i»rioibyjpi9t^&ir  i^ts^nH^fipiiUrB^Ja  reckoned  t^  eighty-i^© 

They  live  distributed   iu  hbtoiic^  «fiforty>ior  fifty  tmdei;  a  IfMaify 
'^oy^mm^tp  recognising  a'^batiiii(W>mef  only  at  tfae^|Q«iw 
^|W  Wkin^  war  upon  their"  MfghbMNi^;  «nd  the  matrostdo^ 
^|W6e  hordes  towards  each  6tbi^-is  9frc^]^hened  bj^^ftiii^ 
mg  dialects  often  altogetbier  dtffei^ni.    Eveiy  thmg  beiMAie 
stamp  of  disunion  and  weakness,  of  QHitufil  hatred  tb<it^^ 
of  rniituHl  feur.      M.  lluniboldt  was  i^!)ir6d  by  an  old  chief^t 
fiJairiUu,  that,  in  hia  youth,  he  had  seen  almost  all  tb^  Ixi^l^ 
94rilHM^ol^ifaese  region*  eat  the  flab  of  their 


"x;* ' 


...^^Thecaijipiballsm  of  the  nations  of  Guyana,^  iayt  M*  HtnibbMi^ 

Sf:Ufsy^  csLiMeii  }^y  the  want  of  8ubBi8tenc&  <fr  by  tfe^adpnf lifltoia 

^^i^Mi&Qijif  as  in  the  iiLifid*  of  the  Sbam^ea ;  but  is  geneHdly 

^eWect  dme  V^e^de  ^  a  m^fimr,  ^foO^  ai  ifce  MtigiWiiiMi 
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say,  of^a  vitiated  appetite.  Victory  over  a  hostile  ho;rde  is  celebrated 
bjTnO  r^Mt  in  which  some  parts  of  the  body  bfa'prlscifler  are  ^ 
li^rfd^.  ,  Spmetimes  a  defencelelid  faoiily  is  surprised  id  the  night,  6f 
af^^^nemywha  i^  met  ^ith.by  chanice  ia  the  woods  is  killed  by  a 
poisoned  mow ;  the  luiay  is  €ut  to  piecep,  and  carried  as  a  ^opfay  to 
the  hu^  It  is  ctvillzaiioii  only  which  has  made  n^n  feel  the  uoity  of 
the  hun^u^  race ;  which  has  revealed  to  him,  as  ^e^nday.  ^»  th^  tidi 
of  consanguinity  by  which  he  is  iipked  tol^eing^  to  whose  lang|iag§ 
and  manners  he  is  a  stranger.  Savages  know  only  their  own  family^ 
iA^  a  tribe  appears  to  them  onty  a  more  numerous  assemblage  of  re- 
lat2bBSi;v..Tliese  savages  detest  all  who  are  not  of  their  family  or 
&0ir.tcibe^  and  hunt  the  Indians  of  a  neighbouring  tribe  who  Jive  at 
Itmv  with  ^{rowiiy  as  we* hunt  ^me*  ^fo  emotion  of  pity  prompts 
tlbnemt  JtQ  spare  the  wives  or  children  of  a  hostile  race ;  and  ihe  latter 
s;r^  d^our^;  in  preference,  at  tlie  repasts  given  at  the  conclu&iou  of  a 
l|^'(le  oi;  warUke  incursion.*    Vol.  V.  p.  451. 

-  ^le^inisstons^es  have  remarked,  that  the  nations  v^ho  hol^ 
W^  point  of  honour  to  devour  their  prisoners,  are  QOt  alwj^a 
ikf^  nrde^t  or  ilie  most  ferocious.  The  Gabres,  the  Guipunayif^ 
and^  the  Cnribbees   of  the  Orinoco  have  always  been   more 

£)fwerftil  and  morie  civilized  than  the  other  hordes  ;  and  yet,  the 
Wict  two  are  muchaddicted  to  anthropophagy,  while  (he  I  as  tare 
dff^tingitished  by  a  repugnance  to  it,  which,  M.  Humboldt  ibiok^, 
cannot  l>e  attributed  to  a  naelioration  of  their  social  conditi<?a4 
1^  d^yes  Mt  attemfpt,  however,  to  account  in  any  other  way  fpi: 
ihm  itrnkeA  iMfFerence.  It  is  probable,  that  it  may  ia  part 
di^gkiMe  ill  a  different  mode  oi  subsistence-  '  The  strangest 
'  toirtrafiiti^,*'he'  says,  *  are  found  blended  in  this  mixture  of  na- 

•  ^6n^,  aome  of  Whom  live  upon  fish,  monkeys,  and  ants,  while 

*  6lh^s  are  niorfe  or  less  cultivators  of  the  ground,  and  more 
'  ior  less'  ob(^iipied  in  fabricating  and  painting  pottery,  or  in 
'  W^avitig  hamihocks  or  cotton  cloth/  The  anthropophagoiis 
tiibe^  ar^  generally  such  as  subsist  by  the  bow  and  arrow  ;  and 
they  kn^  the  hunters,  not  of  the  open  plain,  but  of  the  forest. 
TMtf  eifcuais^nce  of  their  condition  must  have  a  powerful  in* 
fluenec^  on  thierr  tastes  and  habits.  Fear,  cunning,  and  cruelty 
tLteftkii  natural  characteristics  of  tribes  thus  situated.  But  no- 
tiritig^il  more  fik^Iy  to  have'ted  to  cannibalism,  than  the  use  of  , 
tte^  fM{6i!ey  as  food.  The  Botucudoes  are  said  to  look  uppi^ 
the  tiegro  as  a  sort  of  ape,  atid  to  call  him  by  the  same  namf  f 
awi^itf  ttefttiewrythere^caii  belittle  difference  between  qati,ML 
all*idk^Mati*iii!id  k  black  monkey.  An  Indian  wbo^  attend^ 
Oii^^lif^'Htimtoltk  ^avowed,  that  the  flesh  of  the  ^^fimon^^  . 
monkeys,  though  blacker,  appeared  to  him  to  have  the  taste  of 
hifflWfff^fSh. .  TlxeJiabitA^f.li^Ci^  hunter  have  at  best  a  brutaIN 
«iI^|^)^|^nfi^5V^Ut^thej^  and  feeding  upon 
ani^s^q.i^ily  %ppr9fi(4ii09.i»  the  form  of  man,  must  have  ft 
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tttore.^ireot  in^uencd  ia  lefiseiim^IKe  i8Diift6ir9|HiigiiAttee<if  thar^ 
be  «DGh)  to  eating  huana  fkfifa^.    That  neil^er  veiigeanc^  k^6t^ 
Wi^d  ia  all  eases  dictates  this  bomblb  prabti(^e»  is  dear.    Afr 
old  diissioiiarjr  who  had  spent  twenty  years  among  tbe  mosquU 
k>e8  of  the  forests  of  the  Ckssiqtiiare,  told  the  Author^  that  a^ 
indiati  atcayd%  had;  a  few  years  before,  eaten  one  of  his  wive^ 
aftisf  hiELving  fattiehed  her  for  the  purpose^    M«  Iluinbpldt  ^ayi^;^ 
*  The  instances  in  which,  by  a  ren^eaieDt  of  eruel^^  ibe,  lodiaii^ 
^  eats  his  nearest  relaticmsy  hiswife^  or  an  uafaitfaftd  mislMss^ 
^  are  extremely  rare/    Bat  cases,  occur,  atid  the  aboire-eited 
Would  seem  to  be  one,  in  which  tbe  atro<^ua<  crimu'does  »q€ 
apf>ear  to  have  originated  in  any  rdlnemetit' of  ctoelty',  bijift  iff 
|n  infernal  eptGarism.    It  seeme  most  Hkelyv  that  the  i^fes^uri^ 
of  hunger,  which  has  be^n  found  sufficient  to  overdoitoe  attdf 
extinguish  alike  the  most  powerful  affections  and  the  strongest 
antipathies,  even  among  civilized  nations,  first  introduced  thiffc^ 
practice  among  the  savage  hordes  of  the  centnd  forests^  aa4t 
t^at,  once  be^un,  it  has  been  perpetuated  on  various  pveteiUtS|^«^ 
from  superstition,  from  bravado,  from  vindictive  feeling,  and; 
even  from  a  vitiated  and  abominable  taste.    In  Egypt,  »  i^^ 
ihitte^iih  century,  the  habit  of  eating  human  flesh  is  said*  t^, 
have  pervaded  all  classei^  of  society,    Abd-AUatif,  a  phyi ioifin^^ 
of'^Sagdadj  and,  according  to  M*Humbold]^  an  higtpri^tn  oiS^l 
^at^ Veracity,  has  related  how  a  practice  which  at  firat  e:«:i^it^  t 
meiii  and  horror,  soon  occasioned  not  the  sKehtest  sqpcpilsfKo 
It  began  with  the  poor,  apparently  in  a  time  of  ftunincbi^t'al^'^ 
lei^^tn  spread  as  a  luxury  an^ong  people  of  respectability^ j^^4* 
gteit  numbers  were  secretly  murdered  to  afford  a  supply^   Sh^  ^ 
at  least  is  the  statement  of  tbe  historian,  ^ven  from  jpen^a^  ^ 
ktibwlei^ge,.  and  which  would  be  less  credible^  were  itnofej^* 
t^ewell  authenticated  recitals  of  the  abominations  coimpptiU^i 
by  the  Crusaders,  and,  among  others,  bjr  our  own  CceurKla^i^ff^ 
In'&^t,  we  must  coifie  tQ  the  bttmiliating  conclusion,  th^tiiOfi* 
^iqg  can  be  too  unnatural,*  too  contrary  to  nature,  to  bec^mQlt 
taitmikrh/td,  and  i^t  length  acQei>tid>le  to  corrupt  hnntan  nat^e^tj 
nor  is  thi^re  any  conceivable  loathsomeness  or  horror  whifi^Il 
Im  not  found,  a  vitiated  appetite  or  depramed  imagix^ijUm  Wi 
w&fdi  the  evil  hits  recommended  itself  as  good«  r  .^a^ 

fi  lb  n  relief  to  turn  from  this,  most  disgusting  but  pqt  'iiilit^ii 
^^iiVe  si^bject,  tp  tbe  grand  and  the  beauti&lin  iisMi^itaili  b 
r^,  and  the  unbroken  solitude  of  theae  regions^  ianbUNdo 
A^ty  to  the  intaginatioo.  ,  ^t 

^M»  flutaibbldl  Miys,  that  roasted  monkeys  display  r*  a  hideous  r^-  \ 
i^iton^  t6  a  cMId,'  Und  that  the  manner  of  nnBiing  th^  anthm;-  ' 
poiaof  j^^fit  flnipdii  oontidinnes  stn^tdarly  to  ^^tfder  ^^%pp^i^^ 
ancodismteeabie  in  the  eyes  of  civilized  man/ 
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.  *  If  thig  interior  part  of  the  New  Coiitmeiit«*  remarks  otir  AutRoi^ 
<.  we  almost  accustomed  ourselves  to  r^rd  men  as  not  being  essentiia 
to  the  order  of  nature.  The  earth  is  Waded  with  plants,  and  nothing 
impedes  their  free  development.  An  immense  layer  of  mould  mani- 
fests the  uninterrupted  action  of  organic  powers.  The  crocodiles  and 
the  boas  are  masters  of  the  rivers  r  the  jaguar,  the  pecari,  the  dante, 
and  the  monkeys  traverse  the  forest  without  fear  ana  without  danger; 
there  they  dwell  as  in  an  ancient  inheritance.  This  aspect  of  ani- 
mated  nature*  in  which  man  is  nothing*  has  in  it  something  strange 
and  sad.  To  this  we  reconcile  ourselves  with  difficulty  on  the  ocean* 
and  amid  the  sands  of  Africa;  though  in  those  scenes,  where  nothing 
necalls  to  mind  our  fields,  our  woicrns,  and  our  streams,  we  are  less 
i^tonishjBd  at  the.v^ast  solitude  throu^  which  we  pass.  Here,  in  a 
^rtile  country  adorned  with, eternal  verdure,  we  seek  in  vain  the 
l^a^ces  of  the  power  of  man:  we  seem  to  be  transported  into  a  world 
different  from  that  which  gave  us  birth.'    Vol.  Y.  pp.  290, 1. 

Having  passed  by  the  Pimic^bin  into  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Tra* 
Tellers  descended  the  latter  river  as  low  as  Fort  San  Carlos  in 
lat.  1**  63'  42"  N.,  where  a  garrison  of  ten  soldiers  whh  six 
iield -pieces  were  stationed  to  guard  the  Spanish  frontier.  On 
tfa^  western  bank  of  the  river,  a  square  building  with  fortifica- 
tions of  earth,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  cannons,  the  greater  part 
draraounted^  and  guarded  by  two  men,  was  dignified  wilb  the 
*title  of  Castillo  de  San  Felipe.  It  wouM  not  have  taken  ttee 
Travellers  so  long  a  time  to  reach,  by  this  river  and  th^  Amit- 
zOns,  the  coast  of  Brazil,  as  it  did  to  return  by  the  Cassiqttiare 
and  the  Orinoco  to  tbat  of  Caraccas ;  but  it  was  deemed  impu- 
dent to  pass  from  the  Spanish  into  the  Poftugueee  territory^; 
and  M.  Humboldt  afterwards  learned,  that  orders  hdd  been 
given  by  the  Brazilian  Government  to  seize  his  penoto  amtin- 
fttfuments*  bad  he  intruded  into  its  territory,  and  to  send  him 
{^monerto  Grand  Para,  and  thence  to  Lisbon;  orders  which, 
thottgb  subsequently  overmied  by  the  Portuguese  ministry, 
vaight  have  proved  fatal  to  his  plcms.  After  passing  three 
fii^ts,  therefore,  at  San  Carlos,  they  again  embarked.  In 
diat  part  of  die  Rio  Negro,  the  sky  is  constantly  veiled,  Ittte 
f  that  of  the  Feroe  islands,  owing  to  the  extreme  hutnidityisf 
,  the  atmosnhere ;  and  the  astronomer  is  shut  out  from  siih, 
.moon,  ana  stars;  but  the  white  waters  of  the  GaS8i<]^iire' 
brought  back  by  degrees '  a  more  serene  sky,  stars,  mosquitoes, 
'  and  erocodiles.*  Boring  the  whole  course  of  this  nver»  a' 
Jeogtb  of  60  leagues,  not  200  inhabitants  were  then  to.be 
fdnnd.  The  Indians  bad  withdrawn  into  the  woods  toward  t^ 
east,  and  the  plains  of  Ae  west  were  ahnost.deaeclisd^^ :  ^^^n9g 
^  pat^  <$f  die  Arear,  the  natives  subsist  on  a  large  and  destmc^. 
tiye  species  of  ant.  It 'was  the  10t&  of  May»  wben  the  Tra- 
vellers left  San  Carlos,    From  the  I4th  to  the  Slst,  they  gfefi; 
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Cfjjjj^antjyiqjkhe  open  air;  for  not  a  mission  or  station  occurd 
^uriog  the  whole  voyage.  Not  five  boats  in  the  course  of  the 
irear.pass  this  river,  and  the  Travellers  had  not  met  a  living  ^oul 
since  leaving  Maypures,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Missions.  For  twelve  days,  they  had  to  struggle 
against  the  currents  of  the  Cassiquiare,  exposed  to  the  noxiq^» 
exhalations  of  the  steaming  forests  and  the  ceaseless  attacks  of 
insect  tormentors.    M.  Humboldt  isays:  , 

*  The  vtcw  of  the  river  and  the  hum  of  the  insects  were  a  little 
monotannuB  ;  but  some  remains  of  our  natural  cheerfulness  enabled 
US  to  find  sources  of  relief  amid  our  wearisome  voyage.  We  disco- 
vered that,  by  eating  Email  portions  of  dry  cacao,  ground  without 
sugar,  and  drinking  a  large  quMitity  of  the  river  watery  we  sudbeeddi 
in  appeasing  our  appetite  for  several  hours.  The  ants  and  f he  mo^- 
chettQcs  occupied  m  more  than  the  humidity  And  the  want  df  food. 
Notwithstandmg  the  wants  to  which  we  were  exposed  duHagotil*'^k^ 
(QiirsiooB  to  the  Cordilleras,  the  navigation  from  Mapdavaca  to  Eafne- 
.f  al^at  h^  always  impeared  to  ui  the  most  painfu)  part  of  our  travel  in 
,j4M«€aica.f  .  Vol.  V.  p*  444-.  ... 

-*<  )0n  the  .21st  ioatant*  they  entered  the  Paragua  or  eastern 
ketd  of  the.Ckinoco,  thnse  leagues. below  the  misinon  of  Eboi^ 
'vsddaw  1 .  It  W9A:  a .  moath  since  they  bad  left  that  river  near  th^ 
olonlhiofi  tbeOoaviare,  to  enter  ihe:Atabapou  They  had,/|l^ 
AiFoyidge  ofi750  milea  to  perform  to  Aqgostura,  but  it  wa/s  wifji 
4be'8trea]:n«  and  the  rowel's  would  be  > enabled  to.  keep  t^e 
4i^4dlei  of  the  b^d,  where  theare  are  few  mosquitoes.  5nthe 
39^  they  ieftthe/niHssionof  Eameralda;  onUie  27tb«.theyfags^in 
n^cbedtiSanJ^'ernando  de  Aiabapo,  and  on  the  28tb^  t|ie  Xlpn^ 
f^rteatCrataract,  at  Maypiii;es.  vlt  ia  probable/ roniaflKSfl^ 
ad tentuioua  and  enlightened  Traveller^  f    ,  i   ,^  ,■,' 

*'!^  that  this  vast  country  will  not  always  be  doomed  to  the  deserEmn 
in  which  \l  has  hitherto  been  left,  from  the  errors  of  monkkh  adroinis- 
tration  and  the  spirit  of  monopoly  that  characterizes  corporationsp  An 
unhealthy  and  damp  dtmate  and  the  excessive  numbers  of  uioschettoeE, 
will  as  little  impede  the  progress  of  culdvation  on  the  Oroonoko  m  on 
Ilia  Hio  Magilaieaa,  whenever  a  powerful  mercantile  interest  shall  csill 
:  naw  planters  thither*  The  imperfection  of  poiiricaJ  instltytions  may 
for  age£  have  converted  places  where  the  commerce  of  the  world 
should  be  found  COD  centered  J  into  deserts  |  but  the  time  approaches 
If  hen  these  obstacles  will  exist  no  longer.  A  vicious  admmjstrittian 
cannot  always  struggle  against  the  united  interests  of  men;  and  civi- 
li^ation  wili  be  carried  insensibly  into  those  countries,  the  great 
destinies  of  which  nature  itself  proclarms,  by  the  physical  carvfigura- 
tibri  of  the  soil,  the  immense  windings  of  the  rivers,  and  the  proxi- 
mity of  two  seas  that  bathe  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  of  Inijia/         > 

Vol- V.  p,5m4. 
-fiiT  sdi  fiarfw  ,^^M  ^dClhbke  i^Usmil)  ..in    W  ^  n^sq?  9vi1 
iqete  Y^d;^  t42l8  ddi  oj  di^fsdt  :noi1     .?,oht"       '  "  ' 
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! .  Batmafh  MJD»FX*S.  Physician  to  the  FuibQ  Dispen$ary'f~i^) 
to  the  Fever  InttUuium  of  London.  Small  Std.  pp.  228.  PrioQ 
78. 6d.    London.    1836. 

nnHE  yeiy  interesting  account  of  the  last  days  of  this  eminent 
''-  and  estimable  person*  which  has  been  for  some  years  before 
Ihe  public  in  the  form  of  a  tract,  has  probably  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  most  of  our  readers.^  W,e  are  well  pleased  to  s^e  an 
extended  memoit*  in  whidi  shape,  those  particulars  are  more 
likdy  to  obtain  the  permanence  of  a  biographical  record.  The 
pages  referred  to  were  ori^nally  written*  we  are  now  informed* 
wkfaout  vxxf  itiew  to  publuHty*  '  .excepting^  as  the  account  of 
'ithe  facts  inight  be  thought  likely  to  be  useful  to  others  by  the 
'Jmuch  iespeoledxleffgyman  to  whose  bands  il  was  <3onveyed  as 
^•mailter  for  his  ^rtherprepsnradion.'  It  seems  to  be  intboated* 
that  tfiere  wad  something  approoebing  to  a  brcfach  of  ^confidenee 
iiv)ol¥>dd  in  tiie  -difierent  odurse  adopted;  but  if  so*  it  is  one 
whioh  claims  forgiveness  alike  for  the  motive  and  the  result,  hi 
'itbe conviction  that  it  would  lie  dishonest' to  suppress  aey  mate*^ 
'-liaLcirciimstanoe*  and  4ntheinUpemuasion  that  Dr.  l^oaaa 
'iwbuldi'not  himself  hs^e  been>dets]ared  from  the  poUication  by 
'sBoyl  apfmheoitsion  of  the  manmer  in  wfaiob  itmight  be  red^d/ 
tiiftt  <plainiaDd  affecting 'statement  haabeea very  properly  in^ 
eAipovated'With>the  present  memoir. 

^Jb^Sateman  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  stamp*  aild  both  in 
\aA  domestic  and' professional  character,  even  prior  to  that  hap*^ 
m  change  which  took  place  in  hb  reli^ous  s^itimeirts  and 
fteliiigs^'hejexliibited  much  that  «m»  highly  estemplary.'  in- 
dtt^  it  is  the  amiableness  and  moral  wcMth  by  which  he^n^as 
antecedently  clistinguished*  that  giv^  so  much  force  to^th  his 
testimotiy  and  bis  experience*  as  evincing  the  necessity*  even 
in^sucha  case*  of  a  renewal  of  the  mind  by  faith  in  order  to  a 
m^etaess  -for  the  kingdom  of  beaiven.  ^  Dr*  Bateman  was  esr 
9ii\f  an  uftbeUever  of  that  order  iwbo  might  take  bis  etandoii^ 
iW'^vepttlatton  ilnd  tiie  esteem  of  bi»  friends,- and  say,  iWhat* 
lack41r<yet>?    He  iiv«d  to  know  ttbyttthe  one  tbiagwbi^ 'her' 
kMheiPwas,  in-referencoto  etetnil^*  t)ie<every  dii^^ 
<^'JEU^' moral  history  of  sudi  sin  indrvidoal  forms  a  case  extren^' 
l^iilstructive  and  valuable.   'Religious  biography  is  never  made^ 
triNibserve  ibi  more  important  puipose,  than  wben  it  is  employ^ 
to¥^gi$ter  facts  inustrative  of  the  progress  and  cure.^of  thai  uni^> 
vtsrsal  disease*  in^eKty*  under  the- various  modifications  whkkif 
ii  asambeB  in  the  lustory  of  indifidoi^.  We  have  often  tlvstettghC' 

^-r;.'i„    ..•,.■ : : ^        Zji'' 

fcu^."  ^  "   *^EdwLReriRS.VoIiXVU.p;560r         -;'•   ^4^ 
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llwtm  ataitbeistic  end  competent  edHectioa  tvP )Nii6h  ifOtal  ik^ 
briefly  ai|d  penspiciioasly  ^tated^  with  sonikel^iDg^of  th^  precidion 
of  iQMical  tacts — tracing  as  far  as  possible  the  rise  of  scepti- 
cism  in  the  particular  iDstance  to  its  source,  and  describing  the 
XKvoaaiQQ,  i|ifitcuGnfiRt»  an^ipr^Qcess  of  QQUTef8i0iu-'HRrottKi:b^' 
i^altt9Lble»    We  need  /opi  be  Itold  ib^fcttbe^effioieiiey  ia>«verjr 
c$^e  ie.tbe.^ainei'r^tbati  lA  hti^^if  and  £lilinfi»   rltiiftiMii 
t^e  l^Bs  jiacef»aiY».  tbat.  tbe  ioatrameiitaU^  eaiplDjfitd  hpx^ 
sboMld  (i^  fi4a|piftea  to  its^purpo^  and  tkiil,;  mi  dealini^  witlL  ikm 
disease  wiad,  !we  should  avail  om^elves  of  all  the^aid  of'phii(« 
lo^op])y  and  experience. .  Litde  g»od.  ean  be  ekpected  mtt 
presdribinjBr  for  infideUty  in  the  gross* .  It  isfoODdtt^be^'esafl^' 
pocated  in  some  indi¥idiials,  by  the  yerjr  trettkooent  by  «vfaitbiB 
others  it  has  been  subdued.    The  same  botd^.tbftthas  oo»?iMed 
one*  has  appeared  to  another  lolally  ucisatisfaeti^iy  and  poMen- 
less.    The  same  argument  .that,  has  .proved  a  mighty  .weapon  ^ob' 
QPf)  occasion,  has  with  ii»faap|»y  skill  beea- parried  or  Unutiad 
ct9i  aoolLber.  .On  close  examiiwtiion,  however:,  it  might  tbefaaad/ 
that  the  same  book  or  ^he  same  ailment  would  .hav«  hsAi^ 
very  different  or  opposite  eff^jct  on  the  same-individmal  at  anoh- 
t^fir.tiq^e  err  under  other  ciiicniAstuaces.   .Andotis  apaiafiil 
t^^aigjiit,  tfiat,  unskilfully  administered,  that  whi«h  might  bnM 
bmugbt  conviction,  may  not  only  fail  of  its  effect,  but  fortify 
the  mind  in  error.    We  are  too.apt^  asLMrs.  More  ^s^rvea  witkr 
hf^  qbaracteristic  good  sense,  to  harbour  a  secret  seilWtomplatidnt 
persjuifiiision  on  sudi  occasionsi  /  that  if  an$f.  thing  osa  do  4tbe^ 
^ipersoo  good,  this  must  do  it ;  that  though  they  Jiear  not  Mosea. 
'.ai)d  the  Propb^»  they  cim  neneerresisttsaeb  asgaments*^  And 
wbw*  oa  a  close  eocouoter  with  the  wdieUever,  .timse^  al^' 
|]|ilpts  are  resisted,  weiave  apt  too  spoo.  to^ve-wayto  petrfaaoeR 
or  to  despondency,  feeling- our  expedients  exhaustedx  WiMras««i 
ij^may  he»  that  such  a  previona study  of  the  indtvidnailschaMo^i 
tef)  as  should  enable  us  ta  a^eeriaio  the  best  mode  .of  appreimhn^t 
ipg  him,  joined  to  that  general  kjiowledge.of^  the ^  beartf!»^bi(ihr. 
19  the  proper  professional  somoe  of  the  Chriatiaa  teaehec^: 
W^^ia)d» in.many oaaea, ensure atleaat  a measure^of snases^..    f \ 
Few  persons,  we  imagine,  ^an  have  had  mMoh  intmr^teuraai 
wilAt  ii«telIigeot»  or  even  \YJth  tHiimtelligeot  unbelieivers^wilUdiit' 
h^vJiiig  the^Mmviotion  awakeoed,  that  unbelief  bears  the  atrtatesil 
a^logy  to  A  disease,  fiommnmoating  more  or  leasi  pen^essslMse) 
and  pbli^aity>totba  opeialftona  etieh^  of  the  uodeBstaodtogi^ « 1¥oi 
a4mttbia  (in  general  iterms^  when  we  joiteithedeelanuueoitif/ 
Si0Fiptiirp»*  that  *!  thanatitoalimao  peioevveth  ^ot  itbe.lhi«i0ii^i 
thelSpirit  of  God .'*    But  ia  dealing  with  thisdistemp^^  wnare 
apt  to  lose  sig)^fci)f  ^:jyoviw^  «d  di^  ^^^pbysician,  and 
to  deal  empmcally  ^r^th  tbe  i^miute  diversity  Qt  morbid  symp- 
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"&«!  4f«i»ftfte ;  Mtlliediffi^iiity^lteitn  the  effectual  eT^Mntiam 

^  ffcatYemedy^>st>  tite  to  ^sut«  iUi3ftlf-applicatioB/*-^tli€  toly 

i«[iode  in  Whi6h  k  tsiMi  «»iKoric  ft  ir^re.         • 

^>  M'd«Bt'4iienhftf^  Hi^tr  *  essaitebfo  p^intg,  tod^  tbeir  loeid  mo- 

^tti^te0f'ttt>lefii8«baff4>diei;    To-ascwtaia  what  these we^  and 

4o(dir<9Ct  Ihe^bfbe  of  afgumeiit  or  remoiiistrniice  a0e!Biiding}y» 

-in  th6  fiM  atep.    Till  boUi  a  common  ground  be  a8cert«i»n]» 

1^  abommoti  mediain  of  feeling  bis  opened/  all  eflbits  of  the 

ftinliKi^  #0f8e>  th^n  uiselesii.    The  grand  baose  of  unbelief  is 

l^ll^t'tiie  Scriptures  tetni»  tbe  ^mity  of  tbeeamal  mind  agdnst 

itokw  b^Ood.    Bat  when  we  come  to  analyBe  the  woritin^ 

^i  fshiiit  enmity,  we  ^hatl  find  that  ef  ety  man  liae  his  particular 

^|rMtfd  of  otiarrel,  if  we  may  so  express  it^ — his  re«mn  for 

«isbeUefi  ft  he  thinks  at  all  on  this  subject,  and,  if  he  does  Hoi 

^nk/blr^ttine  of  disbelief.    To  that  reason  or  cause  mustt)iir 

^^BiMk  be  pointed;  lor  whatever  does  not  bear  upon  thttseottit 

^dtiiie'^hicb  is  the  ke}r  to  the  opmions  of  the  individual;  will 

ii^in^eies^.    Our  0|>iuioiis  are  the  mere  outworks  of  those 

-ttfon^get  reasons  which  fortify  the  heart. ' 

^^^:i>r;2Mttftter*s  narrative  of  the  conrersion  of  Count  Sti«ensee, 

^tfiiir.of  tastniotton  on  tiiis  point.*    One  of  the  Oo«nl''S  /pria- 

^^)$ltl'Ol]jecUonfS  against  Chnstiaaity,  we  are  told,  was;  that  it 

^l«^  Aot<uni<r#rsaL    No  one  eoeld  for  a  moment  imagine  that  this 

^iNidioii  had  the  slightest  influence  in  oeoasiotiing  hisiiben- 

^tkc'Scepticism,  or  that  the  most  satisfactoryTemo^al  lof  it 

«ff«Mi^d  4iare  pdt  him  one  siep  nearer  to  belief.    The  iutettigent 

«iml  benevolent  minister  who  attended  bim^  therefore,  iastead 

-00  prosecuting  th<^  pUtosophicoi  argument,  soagbt  ti»  awaken 

Hbi  feeling  of  repentaace,  as  that  whieh,  in  such  eautes,  >  niust ' 

^oede  faiths'    He  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  pftrt  of 'his 

mmtt  yet  remained  unseated^  and  there  he  probed  it.    Sttu« 

ineosieiaad  Rochester;  Banyan  and  John  Newton,  Kirk«  Wbifie 

sdid  Sp#  Bateman,  may^allbe  ciked  as  instances  of  what  the 

£&!tif!H;tmesidtaomiu8te>oonvevsioni-^oonversio&  from  infidelity 

ei^the  ^bedieftee  of  faith,  attended  b^  a^  corresponding  obaiv^ 

^■rctheiaffectieiMi  and  conduot^<«»bot  instances  almost  infinit^ 

idi^ersrin  eirery  circumstance  relating  to  their  previous  chara€>^ 

^dier^  the  means  of  dieir  conversion,  and  the  operations  of  mitnl 

inwt^ed'itti  it.    In  ordinary  life,  we  are  eontinuallymeetingi 

c]#iih8septiasi«mdiDfiddsofiess  iliustrious  naikieattd  of  inferior 

iJBteUcfetsHLl'posvarS)  but  aasuneniiff^  in  their  moral  peeuliarities, 

-ipiiferilirdess,  io>«ach  varieiyl^^fiimsjaicter,  and  requirang  to  <he 

4HlteBS»d>aiKl  tiDSfitedAGoordittgiy.  :  w  .  ;.»>,.. 

*     aim  '  .liiiitfii^illiriti'iiVij  .■■    rt.-i..     i<   ni-jomigg 
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"^If^peavlsieatfi  pf  scefjticism  among  fO€d  ic^}  men '  has  fre- 
JcpiliaUjr.betoe Idt^c  of  remark,  and  a  subject  of  «qual  regr^ ' 
mid  fiuktoBisbinentti     '  Very  illus^trious  examples/  Dr«  Bat^ 
man's  Biographer  remarks,  *  are  not  waniing.  to  prove,  frQBa 
^tinm.to  tuxievi  diat   the  kaowledge   of  ausitoiuy  may  ii^deed 
**aQapiBe  religious  sentiments/     But  it  cannot  be  denit^d^  tli^^t 
iAe •cUffKCflio^noom  has  not  alwaya  proved  the  beat  jsoh^kol  qf 
4Jie  beift. ;  Strange  to  say,  the  anatomist  has   too   oftea  «mr 
iiinaoed  a  heaitless  materidlism^  while  the  a&tronon>er  has  be^ 
t^otn^  ah' atheist.    The  reason  of  this— the  proximate  causey  is 
irfiviqiidy  to  be  sought  for  in   the  nature  of  their  studies,  and 
thebabit  of  mind  they  induce.    The  commencement  of  infi^f 
delity,  it  may  perhaps  be  safely  asserted,  is  always  in  the  afi; 
fections  and  desires »  though    it  may  not   be    easy  to  detect  ill 
fill  eases  the  incipient  stage   of  the  disease.     In  the  ca»e  of 
4he  profligate*  it  is.  easy  to  perceive  that  the  passions  pre^cril^ 
tbecreeo^  aivd  that  infidelity  is  had  recourse  to  as  a  narco!)biti4 
ioaUay  tbe  conscience*    But  an  uneasiness  on  the  subject  of 
deftdij,  a  future  state,  and  the   demerit  of  si n^  is  often  felt  by 
those  who  may  not  seem  to  have  so  direct  an  interest  in  e?^- 
,flodiiig^-th^  troth  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  wish  to  escape  from 
«licii -unwelcome  impressions  as  sickness,  mortality,  and  tba 
isi^M  of  man^s  hummed  body,  are  adapted  to  wite,  Mfill  p^ 
ttec6  aji  effort  of  resistance  whi<:tb,  according  tg  the  serioiisd^ 
or  levity  of  the  character,  is  likely  to  issue  iqi  groa$  irrf^j^iop 
!or  io  philosophical,  unbelief.      There   may  abo  be,  ^inbit«^ 
ineiptal  jconstitution  of .  the.  individuali  a  predifl^po^ingrdfiiil^, 
^wbtda-jshoU  decicjie  the  focm  that  his  scepticism  shftU>ii4s^MUI, 
and  vhich^  bad  bis  heart  exnhrajced  the  trutb,^  ;wwld!  ^bfMrftf  ^^ 
eidfid  not  less,  the  character  of  .bia  heUeil    It  must  not^i^e  Idf* 
gMten,  faoweyer,  that  though  Jrreligiou,  and  unbetiefi-oovfr- 
flotinee  in  tkie  state  of  the  affections,  they  derive  their  stnen^m 
from  the  reasoning  powers,  and  that  a  man  is  fully  dbtofim^dbin 
dfebelieTing,  only  as  the  result  sometimes  of  grejat  pfeiqfii  •  tie 
lias^'to  diyest  himself  of  a  part  df  his  nature,  before  hexi(e«$8^ 
^  belieye  and  Ixemble. .  Sometimes^  indeed,  a  negl^  iftft  U«b 
nearly  cultivation  of  the  affections,  or  circumstances  unffdlpiiK^ 
^ble  to  their  development,  will  pave  the  way  for  ih»  Scmm^i^riffi 
u>f.  a  Bceptical  character^  as  the  .natural  t^suU,  of  t,)m  M^^tme 
liroceM.    But  that  diaracfter  is  Jixed  by  habits  q£  Uiiolaa^di: 
viiFhe  Writer  of  this  memoir  has  ingeniorusIyicndsa^ttMrei}!^ 
■mgo'  «MaeiX>f'tbei  causes  of  that^  philofra^hiecfluBcieptiataii 
"^bich  men.oJT  science  and  those  who  'are  'OcailnttdhnQihdpte^ 
jsicai  researches,  are  apt  to  ttike^Ufr  widx;;'iaodbhi8ik>tian99imw 
jEippear  to  ua.to  m^t  great  attention.     /-^-~_:>1 — !^ .  .........^  \[ 

^  ^  The  yerf'^iifUfiU&jfiQi^Tjilnaio  uSih  liothiog  'uponf 
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^M  Mmmir  o^  Ik.  Jfanimm, 

M0lkmtUfi.  JihtUtig^  but  fkeit.   Tbe  fie^  wte  to 

lie  pcoved,  aad  the  iocluQdons  from  them  are  to  be  .such  as  cfiimot  be 
jUspoted.  Whaterer  calls  itself  philosophy  must  come  to  us  on  these 
c^onditions  ;  otherwise  we  decline  to  listen  to  it  altogether.  And  nn- 
ouestioDabty  there  can  h€  no  true  philosophy  on  any  othetr  terms ; 
thJEitiB  to  mjf  there  cmi  be  no  dependence  on  any  thing  averred  by- 
man  to  man  of  bimsdf^  but  BBhepr<fves  wAuLi  he  declares  for  fiict  to 
bis  flocfa;  and  to  reasons  upon  tliat  lieict,  that  fio  other  reasoning  can 
be  brought  against  hkn.  The  extreme  sereri^  of  Ibis  test  is  vnaroid^ 
aUe.  Its  seoessity  lies  in  the  very  constitttttoD  of  our  nature.  ,Ji 
must  be  so  because  our  facultiea  are  limited,  and  we  can  find  out  po^ 
AUig  by  ourselves,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  it,  in  any  other  manner.  Nor 
thln^  else.  In  a  word,  is  kfumdedge.  And  hence  the  modesty  and  the 
httdailiQr  of  every  philosopher  properly  so  called.  He  does  not  take 
upon  him  to  affirm  the  smallest  matter,  but  as  he  is  able  to  demon^ ' 
strate  it*  for  he  knows  that  he  has  no  right  so  to  presume. 

*  But  ^*Jaitk  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
dyings  not  seen.''  In  faith,  therefore,  authority  is  ever]^  thing;  and 
our  only  inquiry  here  is  into  the  evidences  of  the  authority  itself^  not 
of  the  things  which  that  authoritv  announces.  Th^  are  to  be  taken 
iqiplicitly  as  they  are  delivered.  The  concern  of  jAUosoph^  ia 
w^tti  this  world  whidi  is  seen ;  that  ftfaiihf  wiib  the  world  wbidi  is 
not  seen.  In  philosophy,  man  is  called  upon  at  ev^  step  (such 
does  he  find  his  power  of  apprehension  and  his  capacity  to  be)  to 
rejoice  and  be  thankful,  with  an  *^  understanding  heart/  that  he  has 
been  made  ovXy  **  a  little  lower  dian  the  angels.''  In  faith,  he  meets 
wi^  things  which  even  **  the  angels  desire  to  look  into."  He  has 
been  crel^ed  with  faculties  sufficient  for  his  purposes  on  this  earth ; 
but  beyond  it,  ^  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  and  excellent  for  him, 
he  cannot  attain  unto  it."  The  diffidence  would  seem  to  be  of  easy 
comprehension,— to  be  such  as  suits  the  condition  we  see  ourselves 
tdbe  actually  in  here,  and  the  sreat  change  which  Reveladon  pro- 
el^bims  to  be  its  consequence,  "iniere  is  noUung  in  it  at  variance  mrai 
that  analogy  which  may  be  traced  in  idl  we  hsive  to  do  with*  Bi^ 
there  is  this  difference  We  have  been  apprised  of  it ;  add  therefbre, 
when  we.  tim  frpny  RhiV>sapI»r»  9iA  f^ef^te .  to  address  oundvci  ^ta 
tli^  subject  pf  fievelation|.  ^t  pebpves  us  to.  bear,  it  ianrind«  We  must 
lepe  the.  pbiloaophical  pripciple  to  the  province  in  whidb,  being  all  we 
n^de4»  it  has  served  us  90  well ;  and  proceed  wiUi ,  an  absolute  Bub«>  ^ 
mission  of  the  understanding  to  matters  which,  although  th^  may 
b^t  exercise  the  highest,  are^et  so  placed  in  respect  to  it  as  to  be 
altogether  unapproachable  by  its  own  unasnsted  powers. 

*  And  in  this  requirement  diere  is  nothing  unreasonable.  We*  aro 
d^i^iicting  upon  a  similar  ^rindpje  in  our  oommon  ear^ly  ooncemSk 
li^  we  Irish  totoeeome  acquainted  with  the  cirendistaaoes  or  a  oouatigr 
wUph  w^  baye  not  #een,.  ane  a».«atifified  (tOidepend  ufiM  nboAullwaif 
o(ji^i^i)tjie0s(|f  ai^ 

f%jit.ippy  ea^fhilPP^il  thfit^ilidiffidr^^  ^ 

aiqsqpbj^  apa  ^lose  of  failibt  ep^eutiftlffs  itii^  nny  h^oorerkxikedia 
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ttvtK  seeking  it  by  iDii;riimeBUlat^e4^o»l]r^«mthediac»vtBtyf«^ 
ia£erioribcm8,  fiUlsin^the  €apkal>  ertor  of  ieosckidlidg  a^aliailif^ 
ni09t  glorious,  manifettalions,  because  4he«e  cannot^  freOKthetriwiUiM^ 
be  so  Mpprebended c  as  if  a  iniin».ii4iQse  tdescopa  ibad  braogbti^ 
beaulUiiI.inididav  landscape  bome  ioelus  delighted  tfye  io  aU  itaupeo*  > 
fedioD^  should,  disoredit  an  'aulheotic  ^descriplion  ef  -^^  a  .better  eoniM 
lry»V  because  either  .nigbt^  or  =dislMioe  denied  Um  ithe  s^itef  k 
thnmgb  ihe  very  .same  glass«^  .  pp*  iL77«-«l80.  '     ' 

But  this  distinction  is  not  sicoply  overlookecj  by  tlv5  philo^a- 
pl^er :  he  chooses  to  forrQ  bis  opiniQQse.¥iGlusively  by  fl]i^:e;vi4enc^ 
of  ,dem,Qnstr$^tion.  And  his  distaste  for  religtQam  f>arib  ^m^ 
from  its  not  admitting  of  the  attainment  .of  iCeitaMily/ by  the 
Game  procesa.  He  peceiveet  it  is.  tFue^  theevidence'of  test&meiqf 
in  the  matter  of  geographical  discovery  or  historical  informa* 
tion,  because  no  practical  consequence  is  at  stake^  no  surren- 
der of  the  pride  of  reason  is  involved  in  the  admission,  and 
the  heart  takes  no  interest  in  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  the  state* 
nient.  In  like  manner,  the  mathematician  is  in  danger  of  con- 
tracting a  sceptical  turn  of  mind  from  the  exclusive  habits  of 
thought  induced  by  his  favourite  science.  He  becomes  fpn^  pf 
that  mode  of  discovering  truth,  ai?d  consequently  impatient  of 
t^0  embarrassments  attending  every  other.  He  is  accustomed 
tcit^^rrive  at  the  triumphant  feeling  of  certainty*  and  to  exclaim 
ivitb  conscious  elevation,  '  I  have  found  it  */  and  he  is.dissatis- 
fied  with  inquiries  which  expose  him  at  every  step  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  doubt.  And  there  is  another  and  still  greater  difii** 
culty  in  the  way  of  scientific  men  to  religion,  which  is  pointed 
out  by  the  Author  of  the  present  memoir.  It  arises,  indeed* 
he  remarks,  out  of  the  former,  but  *  exceeds  it  in  this  tenacity  , 
^  with  which  it  resists  dislodgement,  inasmuch  as  it  conceruSfc . 
'  the  temper,  rather  than  the  uiwlerst^q.4ing.'  .      ,  /  t 

f  fl'hMliiloaopher  odk  no  one  mattsr :  be aeeks  antf  jut^esforiifiiti^'^ 
mIL  Tbe  Chnaliaa  is  a  «{»cap/tf .  The  prime  reqiittite  tt>  i^ligfonH  ^ 
belief  16^  entire  surveoder  of  (the-whole  miiid  to  be  iai%ht  et^n  afc^ 
« a  4ittlexhild;  smy,  a  perpetual,  fervent  desire  that  there  ni^be  anr*;- 
en4  with  it  foe  ever  of  every  thou|;ht  of  its  aim,  and  of  all  teacfaii^^^ 
aave  only  ef  **  the  wisdom  wluch  is  from  above**'  With  this  th^r^'S  ^ 
no  dispute.  It  is  perfect)  and  as  such  must  be  received,  even  as  it  ^ 
baa  been  given. 

*'  But,  to  a  mind  long  habituated  to  a  jealous  scrutiny  of  evehr  <SbS 
jeet  ef  tti  esanrination,  and  tbiit  as  a  matter  not  less  of  duty  tlmn  6f 
ae^essiiyv  iotte^dar-lhat  noibinff  be  admifelied^ere,  which,  frora^hafci 
soever  intellect  it  proceeded,  itself  is  unequal  to  tidre  in,  ev^.de*'^^^' 
mind  tf  sd^aetm^is^Mt? juB  an^iiBl4titadbriof  dm  jprofM^r  ^  <ii|!4tT 
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ifiMliHVmti»ti»Samii»^t^  a»3  tp . j^yyry 4dwmyi«»  to  ^^9 

a«^iio^J?figeiiieQt  of  sovereignty,. the  characteristic  feelibg  of  tli« 
r^iAtie  o(  letters  rise3»  if  not  to  an  open  >  rejection  of!  all  "interfere 
ePQe»  at  )ei»t  to  a  degree  which  excludes  any  benefit  from  the  grsi 
Qious  offer  of  instructio'n.  The  situation  of  at  phiFosophlc  mind  -iii 
respect  to  religion^  is  thereftirei  pecoliar.  Trained  ^a  a  scropoldilii 
partiedartty,  the  Imdcfrstanding  is  shocked  9»  if  somethksg  nnwasdn-l 
tbl^fhdre' required  of.'it ;  and  tiotenoe  it  done  ta  the* iitost^ natural. of 
idl  human  feelings,  when  tfoch  a  mind,  perhiqpB  of  the  finest,  coosti^ 
tution^  is  toJd  to  be  satisfied  in  a  manner  the  yiery  reverse  of  eireij 
MAg  it  ias  hitherto  considered  to  be  indispensable  to  satisfaction,  ana 
in*  ihisf  matter  to  make  no  account  of  itself  any  more  for  ever.  Bu| 
tl^l9re  is  pn  alternatiye.  The  understanding  must  submit  to  authority^ 
and  tbd  wiU  must  submit  to  authority,  or  there  can  be  no  progress 
in.reljgiooj  for  th^re  canl>e  no  beginning.*    pp.  181,  2.  • 

'  A  belter  comment  could  not  be  given  on  the  words  of  ;oiir 
Lord  :  "  Except  je  be  converted  arid  become  as  little  chil- 
dl'en/  ye  sball  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  No«( 
t<>  advert  to  the  analogy  we  have  attempted  to  establish,  this 
state  of  tnind  in  respect  to  religion,  is  clearly  an  unhealthy  aikd 
pi^tetted  state,  both  as  it  results  from  a  partial  and  tmperfec4 
eStetelste  of  the  reasonirig  faculty^  which  has  been  allowed.  16 
thap^  the  itiind,  and  to  create  an  inaptncss  for  a  different  modef 
6f^'iov^6tigation,-^and  as  the  understanding  has  also  in  4fais 
fiftattet  eottie  to  foe  influenced  by  the.wilL  The  will  is  in>fedt 
involved  in  every  intellectual  habit,  because  habit  is  agreeal^iaj 
and  ttlHbttt  is  opposed  to  it  must,  ran  counter  to  the  Will, 
l^bufry'the  intellectual  iacrifice  which  a  philosophic  unbeiievcl^ 
ha^to^'make  in  submitting  to  the  evidence  and  authority  of  ReV 
t^atfon^itttay  be  aiinost  as  great  as  the  sacrifice  of  ^ensikal 
ip^Mttteation  which  is  tequired  of  the  worldling  and  the  Ilb^r-i. 
Iirie.v  ^  u    •    .  .  "  >  ''   . 

'>^  In  Ae  latter  case^  the  remedial  process,  if  we  may  so  expDeNi 
i*,  t^t'cc^tiittnlmce  mtAt.  tepvntoncei  A  convicAiMi  hi  sin  «fiH 
be  the  first  healthful  symptom,  and'itiBecdas  «lmoBt  impo^»ibI# 
that  faith  should  gain  access  to  the  mind  through  any  other 
avenue  than  that  of  the  cojisciehce.  But,  iu  ihe  case  of  the 
philosophic  unbeliever,  repentance  will  ordinarily  be  the  result' 
^fallbi  mtbet  than  Cf^ducit  to  it.  The  first  object  to  be  nEfied 
M^,ito4>^nd  the  will  int6  the  attitude  of  teachabkneB8^a&4.'litt^ 
T^dfAfk^  tPkisis  the «traitgate»ibe  camp's  eye  to  sucditaBlaiii 
l¥Aif^ifa^'mtfiAtSfi»s<tbe  high,  port-ofifi  philosof^^icJhqakeflrixr 
tinPU(Ml9fik^ocM3i^o/V€tt^st^^li&M  ptfttuteajQedmnd^Aivil 

to  m«^^o«{g}i^ltfitir^llbittnlr  Mliafi<»i%<.i'fiuliiwhili(biitb(l^^^ 
M  Adld'^totifiifo^Qi  ^ittacNrto  dO^ttMAmpdiKiiiefcifDfrfr^Mm 
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not  of  mail  lih&t  he  must  condescend  to  learn:  in  becoming  « 
disciple*  he  is  not  required  to  recognise  any  other  master  than 
Christ.  '•  If  any  man  lack  v^^iadom/'  he  is  to  "  ask  it  of  Ood/' 
Now  prayer  places  a  man  precisely  m  that  altitude  in  which  it 
is  so  necessary  thsCt  the  .phibsophtc  sceptic  should  be  placed. 
It  is  the  posture  at  once^f  intellectual  submission  and  of  prac- 
tical obedience.  In,  the  act  of  prayer,  the  mind  h  broi^ht  into 
direct  contact  with  the  great  Object  of  faith,  and  is  iS^rced  to 
cecognise  the  certainty  of  what  it  baffles  the  imagination  to 
conceive  of,  as  much  asi  it  eludes  sensible  demon  strati  on-  The? 
will,  in  this  exercise  of  mind,  becomes  subordinated  to  the 
conscience,  and  the  understanding  is  made  to  feel  its  own  Umi** 
tatioh  and  weakness.  Yet,  this  homage  of  reason  to  faith  is 
itself  so  rational,  that  few  infidels  have  ventured  to  deny  the 
abstract  reasonableness  of  prayer,  and  the  heathen  sages  uni- 
▼erkally  recognised  it.  What  the  philosophic  infidel  is  most 
jealous  of,  is  the  prerogative  of  reason ;  and  his  iTepognanpe  jtD 
the  claims  of  Revelation  is  strengthened  by  the  id^a,  ihM  il9 
mast  cease  to  reason  in  order  to  believe*-— that  fmtb  and-^fiis 
ence,  faith  and  philosophy,  are  at '  irreconoileaU#  y»fi%JM^ 
Now  prayer  leaves  the  reason  in  all  its  integrity*  its  pi^foga^ 
laves  onimpaired,  but  at  the  same  time  brings' thai  rdasouili^ 
contact  with  objects  transcending  its^  grasp,  or  rather  impr^is^ 
the  conviction  tW  reason,  when  it  passes  mto  failh^:reaobefir'ite' 
highest  exercise.  .       ^    '     rrj 

It  seems  to  utf,  then,  that  this  is.  the  practical  point 'to  vHieb 
Ae  speculative  iniidel  requires  to  be  br6ught;^-^to  admit  ith0 
reasonableness  aiui  obligation  of  this  prime  duty  even  <i9fiia(biii 
ral  religion.  All  theological  cKscussion,  ail  argumeiit  neapet^ 
in^  the  evidence  of  Christiatiity,  is  likel^f  to  prbve  unftTwi<i& 
till  the  inquirer  is  brought  to  make  this  concession  to  bis 
Maken  For  such  a  man  to  pray^  it  may  almost  beisaid,  iif  to 
repent.  And  ^eith  a  slight  accommodatioa  of  the  wotds  ^ 
Cowper,  it  may  be  added,  that  ^  ^  \  ■ ' 

J^,  .                  —*  Satan  trembles-when  he  sees       ,         ,        ,/    ! 
The  i^rouae^  97ia^  upon  his  knees.^ "^' 

ij  .Huiretliave  been  instances  in  which  the  maintenance  titlj^ 
eady  habit  of  secret  prayer*,  even  after  it  had  deg^evf^d  i^to 
iittltt  more  than  a. farmal  compliance  with  the  exacticiti  of  qmt 
flKiesice,.  has  proved  ^  Unk  strong.  enQugh*  ^ji^lmkmk^it^ihH 
loosaimlarery^tiier  principie* tp mU.^«ck  tbeandifidiitihfrMi 
3l|olal)  afK>S!taGiy^rmdeveatiiaUvi9  i^iifoi  hiickctfi)ffdjgi#i^  o^ 
OG  Itr  Biiqn  h^ui{u  t0tiixi04  <w)hew 
aiiriimwfifanjrtiaiiitjirdbjFiitviogiS^^  dbje0(i«»4^dt4iilfl»I|Mi 
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ftdMiijr  «att>UtAe(I  ib  Hitf  midei^taiKling.  In  I^r.  fiaiekkialif^ 
eMe^BshU  dnrbelief  had  not  been  occasioned,,  so.  aeil;W>  wfi 
dug  told,  was  it  removed  by  reasonings  Com|>iuictio.a  lor  luu» 
h)ng  'neglect  of  God  and  religion/  was  the  dKSt  ipdioation  of 
tliat  turning  of  heart  which  issued  ia  bis  becoBnii^r  afinn^be^^ 
Keyer.    '  It  is^  QKireover^  isemarli^abk/  observes  bis  Biognipliei^/ 

<  that  the  argnnjeots  which  have  most  dlsqaieted  unbelievers  ofhonesC 
lisinds,  or'  Which  have  been  most  pertinaciously  pressed  by  others,  do. 
no  longer  offend  the  convert,  although,  agreeably  to  the  supposftiQii 
c^this  suggestion,  no  answer  to  them  has  been,  nor  indeed  could  have. 
been  given.    Dr.  Bateman,  although  he  had  been  accustomed  to  recut 
anxiously  to  certain  philosofAical  difficulties  on  all  previous  occasioQa 
ci  religious  discussion,  appeared  never  to  think  of  them  again  after  hia.; 
conversion.    Yet  those  difficulties,  such  as  thej  bad  been,  were  difi-»' 
culttes  still.    No  explanation  had  come  to  him  of  any  of  his  fofUHii^t 
^estions;  yet,  notwitlistanding  his  beine  aware  that  ibey  were  quesf 
tions  stilly  he  was  satisfied  and  happy.    lie  had  never  been  tnore  comr  . 
potent  at  an^  period,  never  better  disposed,  to  the  consideration  of 
scientific  sub|ects,  than  during  the  last  year  of  his  life ;  bat  having 
been  led  to' view  those  of  a  religious  nature  in  their  own  tme  light,  ins  - 
philbddphical  doubts  troubled  him  no  more/    pp.  184*,  5*  ,  .        3 

We.beli^ve  this  to  be  as  conunon  as  it  b*  natural ;  for  With^ 
rogarid*  to  Uie  greater  part  ^f  those  doubts,  they  re$etnb1e  xiii."' 
snapieions  we  may  be  led  to  entertain  of  an  tinknown  chai'ac^-^ 
termor  one  against  which  we  have  been  strongly,  prejudiced,  -^^!^ 
Eevelatinn  be  once  recognised  as  a  friend,  a  comforter,  aiid  '^lllr 
tlH^e  snspicioos  will  at  once  appear  to  be  alike  idle  and  irijii-  ^ 
rioas,  the  growth  of  ignorance  and  disaffection.  '  A  man,*  ^V^ , , 
Pasoal^  *  who  disoov^^rs  proofs  of  the  Christian  religion,  1^  like  ^ . 
'  an  heir  who  finds  the  title-deeds  of  bts family:  will  he  s^]^ 
'  t^t  they  are  false,  or  will  be  neglect  to  examine  theib  V  1?6/' 
ma«))eUeviQg  that  the  BiUe,  if  true,  contained  his  title  to  heaved, 
av^r  bad.  any  difficulty  ia  satisfying  himself  respecting  ijts  aa*i  ' 
thority.  ,       Ji 

X)r«i  Batsman's  history  is  highly  instructive  in  another  point '\ 
of  view,  ai^  hia  Brogfaj[Ui«r  is  entitl€[d  idtfie'^rmest  ackiiofr'''' 
lodgements  of  every  friend  of  youth,  more  especially  of  evarjp:- 
param,  for  calling  attention  to  this  feature  of  bis  character. 

*^Thii{  thie  steady  integrity  of  Dr.  Batemanis  general  coo^uctiattd 
his  fiUthfid  discharge  of  eveiy  professional  duty,  were  intimsrely  oott-' 
DectbdVith'his  exemplary  filial  reverence,  will  be  readilrappreheiidtf 


bf  altf'  who  are  qualified  to  reflect  on  tbajt  best  foandation  of  tdattf 
principle.    And  if  any  encouragement  were  wantnsg  to  diligence  W^w^ 
pereeyerspQ^  in  early  religious  iqstmotkNi^  iba  feaiarkable  chmgeT^ 
whvch  was  finally  wrought  a^eokbioi  xoi^kt^eMf  addocadt  wiUr  that 
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care«  without  which  the  hoj^  of  conversion  must  ha?e<b0flii  ^IBI^(0$A 
He  nad  nevet  spoken  of  teligion  or  of  religioua  characters  with  lexU^^ 
Iti' whatsoever  conif^any  he  might  hear  them  treated  irreveremlyj^  ws. 
^rti^  toiigoe  was  not  known  to  join  in  tUe  license.  On  the  contrary 
Hach  ktognage  always  evidently  gave  hiqof  oiTence  and  pain.  Neil^^rv 
didhe  make  unbelief  a  plea  for  immorafit]^  or  indecoruxti  of  any  kind. 
YfhA^  there  was  least  of  the  relieioua  pirinciple,  much  of  the  moria 
g[ood  remained.  That  awe  for  rdigion  which  became  one  of  the  firsts 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  his  childhood,  saved  him  afterwards  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances  from  more  vicious  consequences  of  unbelief^ 
and  afforded  a  secret  basis  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth.  The  seed 
had  been  planted  in  the  seed-time,  and  with  many  tears  had  it  been 
watered ;  and  in  His  own  good  season  it  pleased  God  to  **  give  the' 
imit^aase/*  DuUes  are  imperative  things.  It  is  a  duty  to  *'  train  up 
ar  ehfid  hr  the  way  he  should  go.''  And  prayer  is  a  dnty.  For  we 
**  oujght  always  to  pray  and  not  to  faint.'*  Happy  the  mother  of  whom< 
itm^y  thus  bie  said,  that  **  she  openeth  her  mouth  with  wis4oai«and  inr 
her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness;"  for  **  her  children  arise  up  and^ 
call  her  blessed!''^    pp.  189,90. 

The  retnurks  which  feUotv,  relating  to  the  necbai^ity  and  effi-  ~ 
afcy  of  early  parental  attention  to  tbe  cidti'vatioil  of  the  affect' 
tions,  aa  well  as  the  remarks  on  early  editbatlon  which  occur  at  ^ 
the , beginning  of  the  memoir,  are  inose  of  a  pyiosophieklfdft- 
seryer,  and  bespeak  a  deep  acquaintanee  with  fht  aiiatoniy  0!lP" 
the  heart.    A  work  is  now  on  our  table^  which  will  present  M' 
OQcs^ion  for  recurring  to  this  most  interesting  topic ;  a»d  w^ 
ahaH  therefore  refrain  from  adding  here  any  further  remarks*.' 
Wi£h.  regard  to  the  present  voiume,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  tCjf 
add,  that  we  regard  it  as  an  extremely  valuable  contribntiou  M^ 
the  best  species  of  biography,  which  does  honour  to  both' the' 
head  and  neart  of  the  Writer,  and  cannot  fail  to  promote'  very"  ' 
extensively  those  ol^ects  whifch  he  has  evidently  had  in  Vietr 
in  the  publication.     We  feel  to  have  no  tight  to  ^expoimldtli^'  » 
m6'clest  initials  which  contain  the  only  intimattosi  of  the  ihen*  to  ,* 
w&icli  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  memoir,  but  cannot  ft^N  ^ 
be^r  to.  add,  that  a  task  of  equal  delifcacy  has  I'arely  b^erf  pK^ 
fofil^i^d'  with  so  perfect  a  propriety,  or  iritk 


more'abinty.     -  '■-  \o 

.    .  .       .',  ...-.Inl 

V'*      '      ; ' —. T-TT^q 

Art  III.    Journal  of  a  Third  Voyage  for  the  Discffoery  of  a  JVpr^- 
'^W^esr/Piamse  f^i^-Mhntlo  Id  the  Pacific  ;  performed  in  the .  4 
¥emi^  1884^,  ih  Hin  UTajeshr's  Ships  Hecla  and  Fury»  under  the .  ^ 
iCMtm  of  Captain  Willie  Edvtfard  Pany,  R.K  F.JRJSL  .  Plates    , 
tawlCSiartB.    4to<^pp.  964^    Price  21. 10s.    1826.  ,.^ 

T^ftE  failure  of  tl&e  fourth  attempt — at  least  if  Captain  Rosses   j 

i5?i9ty  trip  niay  be  reckoned  as  <^ne  of  the  seri^~to  effect  1.' 

a  pifliage  Ihfoagb  thetiemeiMldidrbi^taiM  'wfiM^i^e  in  the"' "^ 
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ppl^  ami  Men#«  f^^  tb^  pr«mt|*  to  hare  closed,  tiiu8;(  ^, 
of  the  historj^of  navigation*    A  noble  ancl»  to  a  oonsicfeir , 
extent,  a  eoccesafal  em>rt  lias  been  made  to  elear  op  the  < 
sctirit^  which  rested  oh  those  exlreme  regions  of  the  globe  ^ 
ihost  itepoftatt  additions  have  been  made  to  tbek  faydrognspby  f 

'  while  the  g^eb^phical  determination  of  the  cotitintotal  odttihe 
has  been  pkrtially  effected  by  Capft;  frattklin.  The  nriAd  isi 
indeed,  strangely  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  the  active 
exertions  which  are  makidg  In  alt  directions  for  the  extensioi^ 
and  correction  of  scientific  geography ;  add  an  Englishman's 
feelings  are  intensely  ^tified  by  the  more  than  proportionate 
share  which  has  signalised  the  skill  and  enterprise  ot  his  conn* 
trymen*  '  From  the  days  of  Cook,  to  say  nothing  of  fomier  ad- 
venturers, our  navi|2^ators  have  been  continually  adding  to  the 
extent  and  certainfty  of  science.  Vancouver,  Flinders,  Max*^ 
Well,  «all,  Scoresby,  Weddi^U,  Parry,  King,  Franklin;  have 
either  achieved  moait  important  discoveries,  or  gtVen'adcu!*a'fcy 
and  determination  to  that  which  was  imperfectly  known  befbiie. 
We  trust  that  this  brilliant  career  is  not  to  cease,  but  thkt  it 
will  be.continu€|d  until  nothing , more  remains  to  be  visited  or 
ascertained,  on  the  surfape  or  aloqg  the  indented  boundary'  of 
the  mififaty  deep*  We  cannot,  however,  say  that  we  have  any, 
particular  anxiety  to  witness  the  renewal  of  those  exertion^  to* 

:  4M»o(^#r  :iv  ^ATt^liWc^t  p^S9^,  whic)),  after  having  thrown  so 
iwcb  Ugh t:  on  ibei^eDml  4i^ribution  and  the  parttealar  iiUer 
aDmena.^f'tbe^pplar rfBmoas,  bavebeen checked,  tor  the prtaeiitr 
by  paitial  disaster.    Enoagb  has  been  done  for  ail  pmctieal 

'  purposes*  It  is  <$ertain  that  such  a  passage  exists ;  and  itv^ 
fiqiially  certain  tha,t  it  can  never  be  made  available  for  die  ob* 

'  jects  of  commerqe.  Desirable  asft  may  be,  in  a  scientific  view^ 
that  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  this  navi- 
gation should  be  ma4e  1(i^miliar  to  pur  knowledge,  U.  will  hardly 
b^  def^m^d  expedient  to  persist  in  an  inquiry,  whidb.cftn  oiily 
1^  prpsep|i(;ed  in  .the  midst  of  hazards  and  privations*  jsnd/M 
wi|i|ich.ihe  xmin  rfsult^  have  been  already  det^noined.  \  -  - 
Notwith^twdiiW .tbe failure  of  the  fprmerexpediliofis^ tbeie 

*  was,  both  ia  tbe  peculiar  and  the  collateral  drcirtiiataacas  of  t&e 
«w^  enough  of  enconragen»ent  to  justify  perseveiancc  iwlie 
ffuaie'eouvse.  Captain'  FranklinV  discovery  of  a  fkeely^wvi* 
liable  sea  on  the  ^rtbem  coast  of 'America,  the  RnsMfh  iBfaa* 
ti^tionB  to  the  westward,  a)ad  other  signs  of  pOssiUe,  ii?  not 
probable  Auecess,  hs^iioed  the  British  Government  to  reoevT'  llie 
attempt  to  effect  the  nasskge  bv  the  way  of  ^Re^nt -a  lilet  ^mA 
the  same  vessels^  undfer  the  orders  of  the  same  chief,  were  4i^«- 
Mtolie4  on  the  service.  The  Fury  was  commanded  by  €ki^ 
Boppner.    {q  aU  raipects  of  ^paratKm  tad  e<pri|pa>ettt;:i 
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'AfWlgcimente^  weren^arly  similar  to  those  of  the  former  voyages, 
wnd  the  vessels  left  England  under  all  possible  circumstancea 
of  complete  and  Qomfortable  outfit.  It  will  be  recollected,  that, 
in  Captain  Parry *s  prior  attenopts,  he  bad  essayed  in^vaio  three 
distinct  openings,  that  by  Melville  Island,  rfince  Regent's 
Tnlet,  and  the  channel  which  appeared  to  insulate  the  tract 
called  Cockburn's  Island.  One  of  these  was  to  be  fixed  pa 
for  the  present  trial,  and  although  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
preferred  the  last,  they  yielded  to  Captain  Parry's  decided 
wish  to  make  another  atteinpt  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
the  second,    Th^  ships  left  Deptford  on  the  8th  of  May  1824, 

.  and  on  June  26,  anchored  at  tne  Whalefisb  Islands  in  Davis's 
Straits.  July  19;  they  fairly  entered  the  ice,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  utmost  exertions  in  heavin?,  warping,  and  sawing,  such  - 

^  were  the  obstacles  opposed  by  tne  quantity,  magnitude,  and 
closeness  of  the  Arozen  medium,  that  they  had  only  gained 
Seventy  miles  at  the  close  of  the  month.  On  the  1st  of  August, 
a  heavy  gale  pressed  the  ice  so  closely  toother  as  tq  give  the 
Hecl$^  several  awkward  '  nips,'  and,  id'  one  instance,  to  lay  her 
fairly  on  her  beam-ends,    ft  was  not  until  the  9th  of  Septem- 

.  b.er  that  the  ships  were  disengaged  from  *  the  more  than  ordi- 
*  iM^ry  barrier  of  ice  in  the  middle  of  BaflBn's  Bay.' 

^     '^'l  nhUlf  ddttbdese/  says  C^t<  Party, '  be  readify  excused  for  not 

"^hkviog  entered  in  this  journal,  a  detailed  tmrrative  of  the  obstades 

tWe  met  with,  and  of  the  unwearied  exertions  of  the  offioen  and  men 

f «ta  over^otfle  them,  during  the  tedious  eight  weeks  employed  in  crdss* 

>;i«g^i8' barrier.    I  have  avoided  this  detail,  because,  w^tie  it  miyht 

jippear  an  endeavour  to  magnify  ordinary  difficulties,  which  it  is  our 

JHisiness  to  overcome,  rather  than  to  discuss,  I  am  convinced  that  no 

deapription  of  mine,  nor  even  the  minute  formality  of  the  log»bo0k, 

llbidd  .convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  truth.    The  strain  we  cpn* 

'  ftsntly  had  occasion  to  heave  on  the  hawsers,  as  springs  to  force  die 

'  ships  through  the  ice,  was,  perhaps,  such  as  no  ships  ever  before  $U 

^'teftipted ;  and  by  means  o£  Phillips's  invaluable  capstan,  we  ofbea 

separated  floes  of  such  raapnitude  as  must  otherwise  have  baffled 

^^ery  effort*    In  doing  this,  it  was  next  to  ifnpossihle  to  avoid  expos* 

k§$g  |to  meb  to  very  great  risk,  from,  the  fref|uent  breaking  of  Iha 

^la««erB.  On  one  oecasion,  three  of  the  Hecla's  seamen  were  knodeed 

•riovn  -at  tnstantan^usly  as  hy  a  gun-shot,  by  the  sudden  flyio^;  9ut 

.^jm  anchor,  and  a  marine  of  the  Fary  sufiered  in  a  similar  manaer 

tjriian  working  at  the  capstan  \  but  provideDtit^Ily  they  all  escaped 

iqtb  severe  contusions.     A  more  serious  accident  occurred  in  the 

I  ifpakiiigi>f  the  spindle  of  the  Fury's  windlass,  deprivii^  her  of  t|iQ 

'Mi  of  &e  windlass-end  during  the  rest  of  the  season/ 

V*  .^Ibfe  diaadvaotageous  circumstances  with  which  the  expedi- 
j|t0aiiad  been  compelled  to  stm^gle,  were  the  result  of  ai^iac- 
tremely  nnfiavourable  season,  which,  besides  the  ot^ier  obvioua 
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difficulties  of  suclk  an  occurrence,  liad  giyen  to  tbe  ice  an  ad« 
4itJk>iiaL  breadth  of  botles^  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  mites. 
&0  great,  in  fact,  was  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  as  to  ren*- 
der  it,  at  times,  not  improbable,  that  the  ships  might  actuall^^ 
be  frozen  op  in  tbe  middle  of  Baffin's  Bay.  Once  clear  of  this 
Texatious  obs traction,  every  rag  of  canvas  was  set  for  Lancasr 
ter's  Sound  ;  but  the  contest  with  the  weather,  owing  to  \i^ 
Tateness  of  the  season,  did  not  allow  of  a  further  progress  ihaii 
to  the  winter  quarters  in  Port  Bowen,  Prince  Regent's  Intet^ 
into  which  the  vessels  were,  warped,  Oct.  1, 1824. 

It  i%  we  take  it  for  granted,  much  pleasanter  to  anchor  by  ^ 
regular  6re*gide  in  an  English  winter,  than  to  be  frozen  up  in 
Port  Bowen ;  but  Captain  Parry's  description  of  the  comforts 
Bee  lire  d  by  the:  admirable  arrangements  on  board  the  Fury  and 
Hecla,  has  half  tempted  us  to  a  different  opinion.     Sylvester's 
Warming  apparatus  answered  to  admiration  the  purpose  of  di& 
l\jBing  an  equable  warmth  throughout  all  the  '  between-decks  / 
the  provision  of  eatables  and  drinkables  might  have  t/eo^pted 
an  epicure  to  the  voyage;  and  that  the  cratification&  of  milder 
cltmes  nii^ht  be  realized  m  Arctic  regions^  a  mmquerade  was 
got  up  in  great  style,  at  regular  intervali^.     lu  the  mean  time, 
the  men  of  science- were  busily  occupied  in  observing  the  vari- 
ous  nal»ral  phenomena  which  presented  themselves  either  st^"^ 
tttdty  t>r  casually.    Tbe  irariation  oiT  the  mao;netic  needle  was 
tliesuUect  of  minute  investigation,  and  exhibited  an  increase, 
Gitnce  the  former  visit  of  1819,  of  not  less  than  nine  degrees. 
tbe  substitution  of  carefully  suspetided,  for  supported  needlts. 
enabled  the  experimenters  to  ascertain  a  series  of  very  curious 
and  interesting  facts  connected  ynth  the  regular  diumaLmov^ 
ment  of  that  important  and  myst^ous  agency.    Tbe  sMfe 
d^My  variation, was  noted  in  its  intensity;  and  they  wei^  led'' 
to  'believe  that  the  8Dn>  a»  also  '  the  rriati  ve  ]>osition  of  the  stm 
f«id  moon  with  reference  to  the  ma^etic  sphere,*  had'tk 
powerful  inflnenee  on  both  these  peculiarities  of  diurnal  changie;^ . 
At^dther  singular  Quality  6f  this  pervading  principle  seems  a!^, 
td' have'  been  established — and  it  may  serve  as  an  intere^tilng . 
illustration  of  the  constancy,  amid  all  their  apparent  variations, 
o{^^  laws  impressed  on  his  works  by  the  great  Artificer"^;  e. 
that  the  true  magnetic  bearing  of  the  lines  of  numfnum-mi'^ 
mi^T^^vi  vacation  ase  the.  same  at  Port  Bowen  and  at  Wodl- 
w^c^r   Th^ .  probable  inference  ftom  this  dtsoovery  will;  *of 
coj^^,  b^  that  this  uDtfonniiy  pijevails  all  over  the  workF; 
]Vtf*£krlow*s  simple  "but  ingenioils  invention  vfor^<fotin(t^tectitif( 
tl^^  effects. of  tbe  sbipi's  attraction,  was  snbjected  toMEl  se^e^  ' 
tHf4  jU^^egitrnslwhere^  the  ailgmented^ffeei  ttf  fhfa  irdn-w^diflib> 
^§^y^e^  bad  po^¥iottfil3r;TendeiBdthelrte4le^»tfesi  ;^bt*W'^ 
«mwfe*^*^ji«i4)iteexttoat^e«nidttel^       ^  '    *^     •'  .^'     '  :^  '*^ 
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,  5  £iren  at  Port  Eowen,  where  the  dJp  is  elghty-eiglit  degreei,  and 
|}^Q  magnetic  intensity  uctmg  on  an  honzontal  needle  extremely  weak 
ip  consequence^  the  azimuth  compass  on  board  actuaJly  gave  the 
same  variation  as  that  observed  on  iliore,  within  the  fair  and  reaaon-* 
able  limits  of  error  of  observation  under  such  cLreun] stances.  Such 
an  invention  as  this,  so  sound  in  principle,  so  easy  of  application^ 
HYid  so  universally  beneficial  in  practice,  needs  no  testimony  of  mine 
tti  eatablish  its  merits ;  but  when  I  consider  the  many  anxious  daya 
and  sleepless  nights  which  the  uselesaness  of  the  compass  in  these 
Beat  has  formerly  occasioned  me,  I  really  should  esteem  it  a  kind  of 
p^reonal  ingratitude  to  Mr.  Barlow,  as  well  as  great  injustice  to  ea 
memorable  a  discovery,  not  to  have  stated  my  opinion  of  its  merits^ 
Ui^der  circumstance^  m  well  calcalated  to  put  them  to  a  aatisfactorjf 
trial/  •    . 

The  chase  answered  more  purposes  than  6'ife<  It  procured 
Dciaterii^  for  natural  history  ;  and  the  slaughter  of  a  do^eu 
bears  gave  a  seasonat)!^  .siipply  of  food  for  the  Eskimaux  dogs^ 
wfao  were  kept  at  cou^tant  work  in  H  sledge.  It  was,  moreover^ 
both  occfipatton  and  amusemenl,  though  it  sametimes  proved 
baeardous  ;-^a8'in  ^he  instflinde  of 

'  a  seaman  of  the  Fury,  who,  having  ^r^gglod  frfHn  JMS  pMff^p^iHpM^ 
when  at  the  top  of  a  high  hill^.sawa  large  be^  i;pgyp9;^^lur<Mihm> 
Beiog  unarmed,  he  prudently  inade  pfi^  tJ^iQg  off  ^  bpqti:^<>i9j;uifaJo 
him  to  run  the  faster,  but,  not  $o  prudently*  ^r^9^(at^ftif|i«^r|>?W: 
an  almost  perpendicular  cliff,  do^wn  which  ne  was  said  ^q  haypro)^^, 
or  fallen  several  hundred  feet;  here  h^  i^as  inethy  sofui^  cit ^  Tf/^ifAtf 
in  so  lacerated  a  condition,  a$  to  be  in  a  very  dangerous W(e  .IpJT . 
some  time  after » 

'  A  she-bear  killed  in  the  open  water  on  oar  first  arrival  at  Port 
Bowen,  afforded  a  striking  iiist^»ice  of  mii^ernal  fiSeqtion  ifi  her  a^^t 
jety  to  save  her  two  cubs.    She  might  herself  ea^ly  haV^  fno^p^dltiei 
boat,  but  would  not  forsake  hqr  jQuqgi  which  she  was  aoma)l|r  •'  l#w>f 
ing'  ofit  by  allowing  them  to  jResyt  pi^  h?r  ba^k*  yrh^n  '%h^  Jmt  qapnn 
near  thetUp     A  second  similar  ioi^uQe  q<:fi^Xf»d  i^^tl^ ^pffPgW'wMo*; 
two  cubs  having  got  down  into  a  largepfa^  ia  the  i^^^ rth^ir  W0^Wf\ 
placed  herself  before  them,  so  as^tp  secure  the9»  fp9m  the  f tt9c)fi||.<^  t 
our  people*  which  she  might  easily  hayie  avpide^  he^^f/      .    <.,  .  .ti. 

Thr^e  journeys  by  land,  made  in  diiSerent  dir^ctioitis,  pib^ 
dmi^d  ;l»Qt#pe<^^fidvi»nts^  in  the  iway  oif  ^ioovetj.  *    '  t 

.{Fba^jh^in^  Am^iBrhiiihaun'QwdS'Porfe  Bowen^  intercepted  Die 
nfiam  of  tlv»  v^^nLj^ ;  b«^  oe  Uie^32d  ctf  Febmary,  mi6,  tkey' 
r^^^  tl>€)  sbi|¥S,'tboii|^  itwasaOittiU  long  aft^r  th^tdal^v 
th^, jtbs^jT^^prpdu^d  aayi  ^fie^l  .oik  the  ioe  by  which  na^igoif^ 
tiqf^vi^iin|>^(l$id,    A-tJ.etigtI]U'<>nthe;2Qth#f  July/the^ve^is^^^ 
a^i^^g^  undj^Y  we^br  tta4  atoojL  over  towards  thu  w^teM^^ 
s^9^,0f  {lQej^#*«  |]^*    Widi.!8ome'il^cttl<rp,tfadymjl<^«d^ 
ID  getting  iiito  a  channel  of  tdebr  ivat^rwfah^n  im^tpoi^  ^b(^' 
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-tff|Bmi'11i«tee^aiKi  theakote;  but  here  commenced  the  disasters  of 

'ffe^'Wytfg^.  Tbeitre  ston  be^an  fro  approach  the  land,  boUi  the 

%Mtfe  tvereforced  ttsli6rei  and  the  Fury  was  so  severely  '  Dipped' 

Wnd  slrtflned,  as  t6  teak  cfonsiderably,  the  water  gaioing  upon 

Ywo  piimpS,  and  p^rt  of  the  *  doubling*  floating  up-    The  series 

pf  ifldefatigabfe  tnough  hopeless  exertions  that  now  took  place, 

)^.no)i,to  b^  made  inteUiigibte  by  abridged  details.     All  the  re- 

§Ofirq^  of  experience  and  invention  were  exhausted.     An  arii- 

'fid}ftlhArb<HMr  waa.fonned  by  means  of  cables;  and  even  when 

i^xection  was  abviOOBly  unai^ailingp  the  leaders  of  the  e%pe- 

.^tion  setm't6^1iave*be«a' unable  to  pemuade  themBelve»   that 

^l  Wa»'Of«?*>    At  knjgtb.liowever,  they  yielded  to  stern  neciM*- 

^^y,  an*  Astermkied  on  abandoning  the  vessel  as  irreparably 

^Wrtefek^.    She  was  -     •     u^oo-at 

*  hedmg  so  much  outward,  that  her  main  channels  were  within  a  foot 
,of  the  waters  and  the  large  floe-piece  whidi  was  still  .alongsule  of 
her,  seemed  alone  to  support  her  below  waierj  aod  to  prevent  her 
filing  over  still  more  considerably.  The  ship  had  been  forced  ranch 
further  up  the  beach  than  before^  fltid  she  had  now  in  her  bilge  above 
nine  feet  of  water,  which  reached  higher  than  the  lower-deck  beamR- 
On  looking  down  the  siern-post,  which,  seen  against  the  light- coloured 
efound,  and  in  fihoal  water,  was  now  very  distinctly  visible,  we  foi|nd 
that  she  bad  pushed  the  stones  at  the  bottom  up  before  her>  and  that 
the  broken  keel,  stern-poslj  and  dead  wood  had,  by  the  recent  pres- 
Bure,  been  more  damaged  and  turned  up  than  before.  She  appeared 
principally  to  hang  upon  the  ground  abreast  the  gangway^  where,  at  high 
water,  the  depth  wbb  eleven  feet  alongside  her  keel ;  forward  and  aft 
from  thirteeu  to  sixteen  feet;  so  that  at  low  tide,  allowing  the  usual 
fall  of  five  or  six  feet,  she  would  be  lying  in  a  depth  of  fVom  five  to 
ten  feet  only.  The  first  hour's  Inspection  of  the  Fury's  condition  too 
plainly  assured  me  that,  exposed  as  she  was,  and  forcibly  pressed  up 
upon  an  open  and  stony  beach,  her  holds  full  of  water,  and  the  da- 
f  mage  of  her  hull  to  all  appearance  and  in  all  probability  more  con- 
siderable than  before,  without  any  adequate  means  of  hauling  ber  off 
to  seaward,  or  securing  her  from  the  further  incursions  of  the  ice, 
every  endeavour  of  ours  to  get  her  off,  or,  if  got  off,  to  float  her  to 
any  known  place  of  safety,  would  be  at  once  utterly Tiopeless^in  itself, 
a&d  productive  of  extreme  rbk  to  our  reraaining  ship.* 

We  shall  lengthen  this  short  article,  not  by  aoy  protracted 
comment  of  our  own,  (for  which*  however  complacently  we 
viHight  indulge  in  sagacious  sneculation,  we  are  not  aware  of 
jany  reasonable  pretext,)  but  oy  an  extract  of  sonae  extent  and' 
rr  ispnsiderable  importance,  containing  the  reflections  Buggeated  [ 
I  toi Captain  Parry  by  tlie  unsucceisful  termination   of  his  ad- 
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itfi  faUl  result  wa»  finally  aftccrtal tied,  &t  once  put  an  end  to  etery 
proipecL  of  success  in  ttie  maio  object  of  this  voyage,  is  not  an  event 
wblcfi  will  e^eite  fturprtie  in  the  mindi  of  tliose  ivbo  are  either  p^t* 
EDtially  acquamtcd  i«^tth  the  true  nature  of  thb  precarious  navigaiioiis 
0r  have  hgd  patience  to  follow  mo  through  the  tedious  and  monoto- 
tioua  detail  of  our  operattons  during  seven  sucoet^ive  siimmers.  To 
any  persons  thus  qualitied  to  judge,  it  will  be  plain,  that  an  occurrence 
of  thk  nature  wai>  at  all  times  rather  to  be  e^ipected  than  otherwise, 
iu^d  that  the  only  real  cause  for  wonder  has  been  our  long  exemption 
from  fioeh  a  catastrophe.  I  can  conBdently  affirm,  and  I  trimt  thart, 
on  such  an  occasion,  I  may  be  permltled  to  make  the  remark,  that 
tlje  mere  safety  of  the  ships  has  never  been  more  than  a  fiecOndai*y 
object  in  the  conduct  of  the  expeditions  under  my  command.  To 
push  forward  while  there  wa^  any  open  water  to  enable  us  to  d&  j|o» 
has  tinifbrmly  been  our  lirst  endeavour  ;  it  has  not  be«u  U'^iil  the 
channel  has  actually  termtnated^  that  we  have  ever  beea  nccu'^lomed 
U>  look  for  a  place  of  shelter,  to  which  the  ships  were  then  conducted 
with  all  possible  despatch  i  and  I  may  safely  venlitre  to  predict  that 
no  sliip  acting  otherwise  wilt  ever  accomplish  the  North- west  ^s- 
sage.  On  numerous  occasions  which  will  easily  recur  to  the  memory 
of  those  I  have  had  the  honour  to  command,  the  ships  might  easily 
have  been  placed  among  the  ice,  and  left  to  drift  with  it,  in  compa- 
rative, if  not  absolute  security,  when  the  holding  them  on  has  been 
'  preferred,  though  attended  whh  hourly  and  imminent  peril.  Thia 
^  #as  precisciy  the  case  on  the  present  occasion  ;  the  ships  might  eer- 
tainty  have  been  pushed  into  the  ice  a  day  or  two,  or  even  a  week 
beforehand,  ami  thus  preserved  from  all  risk  of  being  forced  on  shore  ; 
but  where  they  would  have  been  drifted,  and  wheo  they  would  hate 
been  again  di^^en gaged  from  the  ice,  or  at  liberty  to  take  advantafse 
,  of  The  occasional  openings  inshore,  (by  which  alone  the  navigation 
of  these  seas  is  to  be  performed  with  any  degree  of  certainty,)  1  be- 
lieve it  impossible  for  any  one  to  form  the  most  distant  idea.  Sudi, 
then,  being  the  necessiiy  for  constant  and  unavoidable  risk,  it  cannot 
reasonably  excite  surprise,  that  on  a  single  occasion,  out  of  so  many 
In  which  the  same  accident  seemed,  as  it  were,  impendingy  it  shoi^d 
actually  have  taken  place^ 

i  These  ranarka  I  conceive  to  be  tbe  more  necessary^  becausov  1 
believe  that  our  former  successes  in  this  navigation,  and  our  entire 

*  exet^ption  &om  serious  damage,  had  served  £o  beget  a  very  general, 
'but  erroneous  notion,  that  our  ships  were  proof  against  any  pressure 

*  to  which   they  might  be  subject.    This  behef  eitended  everv  ia  a 
certain  degree  to  those  employed  on  this  service,  who  aknoet  beg!aq 

^,|^  ironside r  our  ships  as  invulnerable;  and  for  my  own  part|  l^con- 
^jf^ss  thatf  thoagh  a  moment's  rejection  would  at  any  time  contradict 
-  such  a  notion,  I  oflen  experienced  a  feeling  of  confidence  In  tt^cir 
,  atrength  too  nearly  approaching  to  presumptioo.  We  haiTe  Bfhir 
'learned  by  experience,  that  a  body  of  ice  of  no  rerf  heavy  kind, 
when  bearing  in  a  particular  manner,  and  with  its  whole  force,  upon 
A  ship  touching  the  ground,  ig  quite  sufficient  to  set  every  com bm a- 
fiofi  of  wood  and  iron  at  defiance ;  even  when  disposed,   as   in   \fi^ 
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tp  truths  *  j*l>[p»  }^  f^V  ^^^  ^?'^  ^'  maot  siokir  *nd  QQ^  eVer'^ 
sink,  iiito  ipsigoificapce,  when  Yiewed  in  oornpariaon  with  the^stO'' 
pendous  scale  on  whicb  Nature*£i  works  are  framed  and  her  operations 
performed ;  and  a  vessel  of  whatever  ma^nitude^  or  whatever  strength, 
IS  little  better  than  a  nutdielli  wh^n  obliged  to  withstand  the  bressure  ^ 
of  «he  Ufielding  ground  ou'ooe  side,  and  a  moving  body  of  toe  ow' 
theodieti''  •     - 

-Ctiptiun  Parry,  teith  a  ti^ahlineikd  honourable  al%e  to  fails 
hefeid  and  bteart,  arbws  his  conviction  that  the  preservation  of 
himself  bibd  his' companions,  tfatoughout  their  various' and 
formidable  hazards,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  mightier  arm  than 
t^fit  of  h^KQf^n.  strength,  aad  a  higher  power  than  man's  safi^- 
Qiiy^Qr  ej»ergyi06uld  supply*.  Stilli  he  felt  the  diaaafter  keenly  ^ 
tlm  moce  so,  as  •  appearances  indicaied  an  eaay  proi^catioEn  cf 
tiie  voyage^  had  hi8  resofiroes  been  itnimpaired.  In  staikling 
dver  to  the  eastern  coast  t)f  Regent's  Inlet,  the  sea  was-  found 
rie^rly  ftee  frdm  ice,  although  it  had,  a  few  weeks  previously; 
be6n  ttozen  up  froin  shor^  to  shore.  Neiirs  Harbouf  afforded 
tfaem  shelter  while  the  necessary  arrangements  were  completed 
for  the  homeward  voyage>  apd  they  finally  weighed  on    the 

31§toCA!|gU6t- 

Qaptain  Parry  appears  still  anxipus  to  pursue  his  favourite 
p^iqtt  lie  aabribfs  mucb  of  the  peculiar  difficulty  that  was! 
enQOMiltered  fxom  tbe  ice,  to  th«  unfavourable  season  of  1824; 
and  while  he  intimates  that  for  the  present,  the  prosecution  of 
these  voyages  is  laid  aside,  he  expresses  his  hope  that,  in  the' 
event  of  tiieit  iresumptibti,  he  may  oe  selected  as  the  conductor 
of  the  enterprisfe. 

An  extensive  scientific  appendix  is  subjoined,  the  usual  pro-* 
pprtidnof  charts  is  given,  and  several  interesting  plates  illua- 
tiiiite  the  narrative. 

Art.  IV.  1.  The  TurUsh  Neto  TeHament  incapabk  of  Defence^  and  the 
true  Principki  of  Bihlkal  Translation  vindicated:  in  Answer  to 
Pmfl^MOr  Lee'ii  Kemarfcs  on  Pr.  Henderson's  Appeal  to  the  Bible 
Society  Oh  the  Subject  of  the  Turkish  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, pirihted  at  Paris  in  1819.  $y  the  Author  of  the  Appeal. 
8vo.  pp^  d05<  Price  8s;  6d.  Lopdon.  tS2S. 

S.  Sorke  Addition(4  Benuiris  an  JPr.  Henderson's  ^ffP^al  to  the  BibU 

,^0^^,  in  Reply  tq  a  pamphlet  entitled,  **  The  Turkish  ^ew 

f'iesUimen^  incapable  of  Uefence/^  &c.    To  which  jaaddedft  an, 

Appendix^  noticing  the  Statements  of  certain  Reviewers  on  tb^ 

./  s^e  Su]>ject.    By  the  Rev.  5*  Lee,  IMA*  D.D.  of  thc^  Uaiver^ityi 

',   pt.I^tille,  Profiler  alt  Arabic  in  the  XJniveiC^iJty  of  CaQ>badge».  4to« 

,  4^p.    8vo.  ppt.  144p    Pnoe  Ss*.   London.  IS^. 

OtJltlkttefitiOil  is  V6called  to  the  subjfect'of  these  tWo^pnbv' 
lieations,  hf  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Haldane,  that  f^to&ssor 
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tee's  forriier  publication,  taten  in  connexion  with  the  slfeHiii^rflr 
the  British   and  Foreign  Bible  Society  respecting  it,  inyolvca , 

*  the  most  awful  delinquency — the  tilling  up  of  the  measure  pjf. 

*  every  charge  that  has  been  brought'  against  the  Committ^^, 
That  part  of  Professor  Lee's  First  Reply  which  is  more  especially. 
alluded  to,  is  that  in  which,  we  are  toldj '  he  appears  before  the 

«  public  as  the  apologist  of  a  false  renderii^  of  tbe^  word  of  jQtyl, 
'-•on  a  point  of  the  most  essential  importance.  He  Doldly  pro7. 
<  claims  his  heretical  sentiments,  and  strenuously  labours  to  de** 
« fend  them/  '         , 

*  He  defends  the  adding  of  what  is  human  to  what  13  divine  in  the 
momentous  article  of  a  sinner's  acceptance  with  God.  He  joins  in 
tills  matter*  the  piety  of  man  to  the  righteousness  of  God.  The  Righ- 
teousness of  Godf — the  most  important  expression  in  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptures^  which,  in  its  appropriated  signification,  runs  through  ^Y^ry 
part  of  themy— the  revelation  of  which  is  the  formial  reason  why  ilie 
Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  helieveih/ 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  in  Ali  Bey^s  version,  the  word- 
&jMM«rvy»i  is,  in  Rom.  iv.  13.  and  other  places,  translated  '  rights-* 

*  teousness  and  vietj/  ;*  and  that  in  the  3d  verse  of  that  chaptet, 
fi<f  ^ucccuxrum  is  rendered  instead  of  righteousness.    Professor  Lfee 
apolocises  for  these  renderings  as  not  being  seriously  objec*-. 
tionafile,  and,  venturing  a  little  out  of  his  province,  -he  oflfera  a ' 
comment' on  the  passage  in  the  following  terms : 

^  The  Jews  appear  to  have  imagined,  that  the  righteousness  and 
piety  which  Goa  required  as  necessary  for  the  jusitlBcation  uf  a  siniiert 
could  be  ohtained  by  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses.  St.  Paul 
argues  against  this,  and  labours  to  convince  the  Jews,  that  the  righte- 
ousness by  which  Abraham  was  justified,  was  that  of  fiiith  :  for  he  vmn 
accounted  righteous  by  his  faith  before  the  law  had  been  given.  That 
this  included  the  practice  of  piety,  there  oan  be  no  doubt ;  ^  Abra* 
ham  was  commanded  to  walk  before  God,  and  to  be  perfect.  St  Paul 
also  tells  us,  Heb.  xi.  8.|  that  *  Abraham  obeyed  ;*  and  St.  Jatnei  says, 
when  speaking  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  (chap,  ii,  22)  '  Seest  thou 
how  faith  wrought  with  his  works,  and  by  works  was  faith  made  per- 
fect.* And  in  the  next  verse :  '  And  the  Scripture  was  futfilkd^ 
which  saith,  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  to  hlt^i  for 
righteousness ;  and  he  was  called  the  friend  of  God.'  We  may  con-' 
chidet  perhapsy  from  idl  this,  that  God  did  require  both  a  righteous* 
ness  and  piety  which  were  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  works  of  tlie  law, 
and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Apostle  to  inform  them  whence 
this  righteousness  and  piety  were  to  be  derived.  But  how^  it  may  be 
aaked,  does  this  inculcate  the  doctrine  with  which  Dr/Hender.^on  has 
chai^ged  the  passage  before  us,  allowing  his  own  comment  to  b^  a  Just 
one  ?  How  does  it  appear,  that,  because  God  requires  a  righteousness 
and  jpi^  of  .which  th^  Jews  w^retjien  ignorant,  it  muiM'aUowlluUL 
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is  iierd  killed.  I  mnst  o<>nf^S)  I  am  unable  t9  see  how  the  Doctair 
CQiiUilHivef  poaaibly  come  to  this  conclusion.' 

ti  is  always  to  be  x^greilei,  when  theological  questions  be-' 
cqixt^  mixed  up  with  philologicgil  criticism.     The  only  ground' 
upon  whicti  the  use  of  the  synonymical  oombination,  *  fighte-, 
'  ousness  and  piety/ as  the  rendering  of  the' simple  word  ^ixxto&vimf 
could  be  vindicated,  would  be,  that  no  single  phrase  could  be 
found  in  the  Turkish  language,  that  should  adequately  corres- 
pDtid  to  the  ori£rinal  term.  In  his  Additional  Remarks,  Professor 
L^e  tells  us,  that  he  believes  this  to  be  the  case ;  that  birr  - 
(ri^Kteou^riess)  beindj  scarcely  ever  used  by  the  Turks  in  a  re- 
ligious sense,  but  denoting  in  general  filial  piety,  fidelity,  &c., 
/^4^a  (piety)  was  added  by  the  Translator  to  q^ualify  its  im- 
port ;  so  that,  when  the  two  are  combined,  the  idea  conveyed 
by  the  Englhh  word  is  given  fully  and  completely,  and  nothing 
^niore*     Thet  this  was  Ali  Bey's  motive  for  using  the  combina-, 
tiMt  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  reason  to  doubt ;  since,  bad  it 
been  his  design  to  obscure  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith^ 
h^.might  have  iised  tlie  word  takwa  (piety)  alone.    The  proba- 
bility is,  that  be  could  not  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  choice  of 
either,  word  taken  by  itself;  and  when  the  extremely  comprehen** 
sive  and.even  equivocal  meaning  of  the  oriojinal  word  is  consf-[ 
d^red,  this  is  by  no  means  extraordinary.    Schleusner  does  not," 
raipk^-very  high  with  us  as  a  theological  authiority,  but  his  critical 
opinion  .as  to  the  force  of  Greek  words  may  be  thought  de- 
serving of  ao]^e, attention.     f|e  gives,  as  the  proper  meaning  of 
iJ^  Greek  term,  justitia^justitia  etequitati$  stadium,  benigniias,. 
jj^QfniMs,  sanctitas  et  integritas  vita,  &c.  8ic. ;  referring,  as  exam-' 
^es  of  jthe  last  of  these  senses,  to  Matt,  v.  6,  10, 20 ;  vi.  33  ; 
Apt&,Kiii.  10;    Rom.  v4.  18,  l9,  &c. ;   Eph.  v.  9;  Heb.  xii.  II, 
ai][4  Ptb/er  places,  where  it  is  undeniable  that  it  must  have  that 
ioj^portr . .  IfQ  point  of  fact,  then,  hKaio<njfn  does  mean  both  righte- 
9ji^f^^  anil  piety. ,    Besides  what  may  be  termed  its  forensic 
a^^^  i^f jmp|i€s  justice  and  .integrity,  and  is  sometimes  used 
{^{[v^tne  in  general.    Not  being  ourselves  Turkish  scholars, 
^^larf^i^^hle.to  say  whetlier  the  word  birr  has  the  same  com- 
If^rviiv^ness  and  force;  we  infer  that  it  has  not,  and  that 

r.^l^gle  word  could  express  it  in  all  its  variety  of  meaning, 
trgjpiaiator  would  therefore  be  perfectly  justified,  it  seems  to 
iis,fia;r^dering  it  differently^  accbtding  to  the  scope  of  the 

''  .?f^}(m  yfh^^^  ^^.  think  it  easy  tq  account  for  Ali  Bey's  using 
the  Combined  words,  without  impiiting  to  him  any  sinister  de^ 
»[gn7  we,,^|g|gpj  with^^Pr.  {Iend(^son,  that  the  additionalworda  | 
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(aiid'piefty^  have  top  nraoir  the  appeBvanoe  ^fi^^as^mii^lMii« 
erroneoQs  one ;  and  ^e  regret  that  Professor  Lee  should  htoit  ^.i 
contended  for  the  combination  ad  in  this  instance  aillow<kttitu.'> 
It  seems  that^  in  nearly  forty  instances.  All  Bey  uses  the  word 
Mrr  by.  itself  to  express   ^ixan}<rvvn ;  and  The  word  has,  we  are. . 
lold,  been  long  ago  adopted  by  the  Christians  of  the  East,     Iii^.^ 
the  text  more  immediateiy  referred  to,  however*  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the   words  ^la  ^ijta^&ryirii^  TTi^m^  could  be   with 
propriety  rendered  by  either  phrase.     It  seems  to  uSj  that  the 
righteousness  of  faith  and  the  piety  of  faith  would  be  very  apt  ^ 
to  be  taken  as  convertible  terms,  and  our  own  Public  Vuryj 
fiion  is  in  this  respect  open  to  the  objection  of  being  equivocal. 
Professor  Lee  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  this  circumstance  : 
his   comment  is    clearly   inadmissible*      But    Dr,  Henderson 
seems  to.  us  to  succeed  little  better  in  his  gloss  on  the  passage. 

*  It  It,'  he  says,  *  because  faith  terminates  on  this  Bntshed  obedience 
of  the  Saviour,  as  its  grand  object  in  the  matter  of  juititicatioti,  that  it 
is  called  iixatixni^n  mtrtlmu  "  the  righteousneaa  of  faith,**  a  designa- 
tion no  where  given  to  implanted  righteousness/    p.  181. 

Now  w,e  submit  that  faith  itself  is  never  called  the  rigliteons- 
ness  of  faith.  If  it  were,  it  must  mean  a  righteous  faith,  or  the" 
righteousness  which  consists  in  faith  ;  and  AH  Bey's  rendering 
would  not,  in  that  case,  hsive  been  so  objectionable.  ITor  does 
the  expression- mean,  we  conceive,  the  righteousness  which  is 
the  grand  object  of  faith,  but,  the  riehteousness  which  faith  in-' 
atrumentally  procures, — that  which  Abraham  obtained  by  faith  | 
in  other  words,  justification  by  faithk  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  the  verb  ftxattw,  with  its  derivatives,  has  this  senfte' 
— to  declare  righteous,  to  clear  by  a  judicial  decision.  Wlieti'^ 
Christ  is  said  to  be  "  made  righteousness"  to  the  believer,  MJ 
as  Hooker  and  others  render  1  Cor.  i.  SO,  after  the  Vulgatte; 
'  made  . ..  justice,*)  it  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  justifica^ 
tion.*  But  neither  bur  word  righteousness  nor  justice  eic^' 
presses  this  idea;  and  theologians  have  t!herefore  been  obliged^ 
to  coin  the  technical  word  justification,  in  order  to  express^th^' 
forensic  idea  conveyed  by  the  Apostle's  expresision.  In  lik'tf, 
manner,  the  words  «*?  >tx«Kxn;yrj»  in  ver.  22,  might  be  i^nd^rSdf 
'for  justification,'  i.e. '  as  the  ground  of  his  being  cotistittiit^ 
'  righteous.*  Calvin  uniformly  employs  the  wordii/sfftfei,  wbi6h 
seems  th^  most  accurately  to  answer  to  th^  "pnnmty  ttihktit!^ 
of  the  original :  in  this,  he  agrees  with  Beza  ^nd  the  VAl^t^^ 
and  the  Rhemish  Translation  accordingly  renders  Jt  *'  "  * 
jBut  "  the  justice  of  God"  (Rom.  i.  17)  conveys  to  M 

*  *  Auctoret  causa  rcmUnonU  peccaiotumi^^  %^}^^^ 
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ntfdiv)'ii&«thi0f  Meft th«tt  tllatc^  DiVihe  attfibotef/and '^he' 
rttht^HBttefills  of 'God^  is  an  expression  equally  equivoeal..  No 
charge  of  mistranslation^  indeed^  coidd  oe  founded  on  tbes^ 
infadeqnate  renderings ;  and  had  Ali  Bey  adhered  to  tire  uni-* . 
form  use  of  the  worn  birr  as  the  representative  of  the  Greek, 
v^orAdihaiosifne^  be  would  hare  \>een  so  far  safe.  But  gteat 
allowance  ought  to  be  made  io  a  case  of  so  moch  difficulty.^ 
If  he  has  mistaken  the  force  of  the  original  word  in  its  forensic' 
a^ication,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  he  de- 
sign^ to  pervert  the  sense,  than  there  is  to  impute  improper 
notions  to  those  who  have  rendered  it  by  jihtttia  or  justice. 
Th^'meatiing  of  the  Apostle,  we  apprehend,  is  not  given,  unless 
thi6'  word  justification,  or  some  term  conveying  that  idea,  be 
adopted  by  the  Translator. 

JBut'^e  must  be  allowed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  other 
corrupt  rendering,  Rom.  iv«  3,  f^  instead  of  rigbteottstiess/' 
This,  Dr.  Henderson  contends, '  i|ubstitijktes  faith  as  a  principle 
'  which  God  will  accept  in  lieu  of  obedience ;-  than  which  no-. 

*  thing  can  be  more,  contrary  to  the  whole  scheme  of  revealed 

*  mercy.'    Here  Dr.  Henderson  seems  inadvertently  to  fall  into: 
■ ...  ...         -Ali, 


ence  (or  piety)  must  mean  the  same  thing.  If  righteousness 
and  o^dience  are  not  synonymous,  then,  the  rendering  objected, 
to  does  not  substitute  faith  as  a  principle  which  God  will  accept 
inr  place  of  obedience,  but  merely  as  that  which  he  will  count  m^ 
plac^  of  righteousness;  and  that  righteousness  may  and  must 
De  taken  to  mean,  in  this  reference,  a  declarative  righteousness 
-T-justification.  Oiir  own  Public  Version  is  admitted  by  I>r. 
Henderson  to  be  equivocal,  and.  the  real  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
he  remarks,  is  given  by  Doddridge,  who  expounds  it,  *  in  order 
^  to  justification,'  though  he  retains  '  for  righteousness'  in  his 
translation.  Professor  Lee  had  remarked,  that  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  as  rendered  by  Ali  .Bey  must  be  obvious ;  '  that 
'  Abraham  was  esteemed  righteous  in  consequence  of  the  faith 
'  there  spoken  of.'    On  which  his  opponent  turns  roi 


opponent  turns  round,  and 
.tei      "         ^    ■  ' 

'  epnsequenee  ?'    ProlessofXee  replies : 


asks :  '  In  what  Janguage  has  the  term  instead^  the  sense  of  m 


*  I  do  nol  argue  that  either,^,  b$  found  in  ouir  verrion,  or  indeaii 
Bfi  ftHtfid  in  that  of  Ali  Bey,  wiU  sbgly  and  separately  mean  tit  c&nse^ 

:*  Aoeordiiigly  Scfaleusiier  thus  interprets  the  passage ;  Ben^itiu 
DmuacxsefUvimsuam.'    Calvin  explains  it  as  meamugthe  yistice 
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quence  qf;  but  thatt  m  each  caser  the  whale  leo&e  given  may  tbiia  be^ 
properly  expn^seed. *.„».,«  It  li  curioua  enough  to  remark  that  Ba^  in 
tijs  Kew  Testament  (156.'S),  for  nq  ln^tt^o^m^m^  Rom,  iv-  3»  5,  9*  5,  24', 
has,  like  Ali  Beftprojuslitiat  which  he  thug  explains.    **  Pro justitia. 

....Viilg*  et  Eras,  ad  verbumy  ad  justitiana,  quod  est  obscurius 

dictunip    Est  enim  hie  quoque  Hebrais.  in  prcepusilione  eks  id  eet  ^, 
qua£  Eigoi6cat  vice  et  Loco,  ut  P»^  S3,  a  S  et  alibi  smpe**'    Be£4  ^ 
then,  like  Ali  Bey^  has  been  determiDed  to  set  aside  this  importanC 
doctrine  1'  p.  ^6-  .  ^ 

We  have  already  said,  that  'ifor  (or  in  order  to)  juatifi^^ion/ 
appears  to  us  to  give  the  true  meaning.  Calvin  rQnders.it^< 
justitiam.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  wofd  .i»(. might  be;takw) 
in  the  sense  of  pro,  (instead  of) :  then,  the  Ql>yiQjaa  sense  would 
be,  that  faith  was  reckoned  to  Abrah^^m  instead  of  a  .legal  or 
meritorious  claim,  instead  of  a  righteousDjesa  by  works*  It 
would  be  dificult  to  obtain  any  other  sens^  than  this  from  Ali 
Bey's  version ;  and  after  all,  as  the  sense  of  the  expresyioos^t 
even  in  the  original,  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  attending  to  the 
scope  and  force  of  the  Apostle's  arguipent,  the  import  of  tb^- 
translation  must  be  obtained  by  the  reader  in  the  same  wavt 
The  general  meaning  is  cleat,  that  Abraham  was  justified, purely 
by  means  of  his  foith.    Dr.  Henderson  says  :  . 

<.Xo  my  mind  it  appears  to  bt  one  thing,  to  count  &AihJhrf  or  iH*i' 
^tqqpt  of  rig^teouif9ess,  and  something  «lt(^etfaerdi&rent,  to  counC'tt- 
person  rightepuB  t'n  conssqumcf  of  '^aifaUh  c  the  one  is  the  impiita;^ 
tibn  of  a  moral  act  or  quality  in  ueu  of  unkersal  rectitude:  the  ecAner*' 
regards  the  subject  of  that  operation  of  the  heart. as  sustaining ^the^ 
character  of  righteous  in  virtue  of  this  relation  in  which  be  has  been 
placed  by  faith«' 

Admitting  the  correctness  and  even  the  importance' of  this 
distinction,  we  can  readily  in^gine,  that  many  persons  wbuld/ 
understand  by  the  former  mode  pf  es^pression^  n^itbep'mote'ik^^ 
less  than  is  conveyed  by  th9  latter.  They  might  not  «eewh^, 
as  a  sinless  mat)  would  be  justified  by  bis  works;  and  a  mtm#t< 
can  be  justified  only  by  faiths  fhith  might  not,  in  a  c^rtaih' 
sense,  be  said  to  be  imputed  to  the  believer  instead  of  nnivef* 
8^1  rectitude ;  and  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  places  bim  in 
that  relation  in  which  he  wbald  have  stood,  had  he  hot  failed. 
We  should  be  very  sorry  to  excommunicate  a  man  for  holding 
such  language.  Substantial  orthodoxy  may  consist  with  a 
defimency  of  theological  precision.  We  hpld  as  firmly  as  dpi^. 
Dr.  Henderson,  that  it  is  not^br  faith,  but  by  it,  as  the  inatru-* 
ment,  not  the  meritorious  cause,  that  the  believer  is  fustiiied. 
Yet^  we  cannot  refu&e  to  believe  thai  a  vomxk  might  bea«  ftbls 
translator,  an  iiccan^isbt^d  critic,  arid  a  eeund  Pit>teeiBkn<,^ 
without  exactly  symbolizing  with  idll  Hie  Itiedluigital  4ie^6Mfi»'v 
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of  the  WeBtminftter  Assembly'df  Divines^.  ^  We  do  but  tro«^le> 
'> Ae^  "UifA^^ti^hmlywxi  i  «Bvldie(  .f«ace\of  i  tii0'4ffue'Cfaihre]k  of 
<^Cted/^^^m«rkg^  Di^;Ow«n^  ^whilst  we  li4spllteab(]mtx^f)l1(E3- 
'^il4o»i>  tkbs,  «ind  iloticms/t^here  tlfe^silbitaoce.oftha  doctrine 
'*4fitend^d  may  be  declared-  arid,  believed,  mthonft  t^ie  knoifr^ 
•♦tedge,  uiider«tandingi,  oif  use  of  apy  of  them/  • , '  i ., 

^  With  ¥e^rd  to  Pri^esiior  Lee»  lus  last  pobltcalaoawJH  ikaave 
the  reader  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  being  a  BiDcerfebeliever^Q  4he 
d»elri&&  of  the  Thirtj^-nine  Articles, on  .the  cardjnal  ppint  of 
j«i8tifiG«tton  by  feith,  into  wbaierer  inaccuracies  of  expressiciQ 
tm  mislakenfapprebenaiotis  respecting  the  Apostle's  phraaea*- 
Idgy^  he  a^ay  nave  fallen  in  his  first  pamphlet.  We  leave  it, 
hbt^rer,  to-  ottr  readers  to  decide  forthemselres, howfar he 
na6  deserved  to  be  held  up  to  publit  eitecration  and  confemiMy 
as  a  man  of  erroneous  and  dangerous  principles  and  heretittfl 
ii^titittietits,  an  opposerof  the  Gospel,  on  apologist  for  a  Ihlse 
tend^ni;  of  the  word  of  God,  the  employment  of  whom  ad  fit 
ctyrrector  of  oriental  translations  involves  tne  Bible  Society  in 
ii^  vAost  astonishing  and  awful  delinquency ! ! 

>'    Ml*  >' *"     >         I       I  I     '     ■■    '       I  .11.  .1  ■  ■  I  ' I       > 

p^  Jhie  Ifu^KMOge  of  the  Westminster  Cpnfession^  ciH^d^bv  Mr^^Hal- 
,^9il«r'8  Correspondent  for  tbe  purpose  of  copfutipg  Pcp/e^or  .tree's 
svppoB^  boterodoxyt  is. as  follows.  '  Those  whom  God  effetCuanv 
cafieth^he  also  freely  justifietb,  not  by  infusing  rightebusY^ekis  ihto  Uie{k 
but  by  pardoning  their  sins,  lind  by  accounting  and' a'ccbptiW  thw 
^erSQhs  as  Vjghtebus ;  pot  for  Imytbing  wrought  in  them  ofc' dSi^'By 
them^  but  ror  Christ's  sake  alone  $  ^ot  by  mpnHi^\fUih  indf^  (he 
4et'of  believing,  or  any  other  evangelicd  obediencerto  ikem  fd  iUdr 
uMiUi^u^iie^  bat  byimpating  the obedienee  and satisfaotioB  of Cfanst 
^Sto^tfaetti^tliev  receiving  atul  resting  on  him  and  bis  nghteeiistiess 
4iytfiiith;  whidh  fiiitb  tl^y  have  not  of  themselves,  it  is  tbe  gift  of 
.<7|)d/  If  tbe  reader  will  compare  this  elaborate  article  with  the  mpf^ 
j^Hef  an^  simple  statement  of  the  Eleventh  Article'  of  tbe  Church. c^ 
J^figlandt  be  will  be  struck  with  tbe  difference  between  a  doctrinie 
jfi|q)p]!yf8tafed|,  and  a  formal  explanation  of  it;  A  plain  reader  would 
p^j^upobli  ' 


bled  at  the  apparent  oiscrepancy  between  the  words  6f  thJB 
'i^ticlei  f  not  hy  imputing  faUh  itself  as  thdhr  righteousness?  and'lKb 
^&kt  eited  in  proof  of  the  article/^  his  lisiith  is  counted  for  H^MliMi- 

ttees.^  Calvin,  in  his  commentary  on  this  pessagOy  has  tbe  foito<i)Fib^ 
^l^eMeUs^    <  Ndmdfua  Met  l^^iopimm  jmHHa^  »>^  ifm^d- 

minibus  residerei  .*  ^fide  autem,  quod  rihi  deestf  aliunde  m«l{iMiiivV 

^  —  .^.^^__.  ..„.. ,. .  _. ......  ^^  5^. 

f^.loafm  mafei  vu^CJnmunt:  qtfia Doni  vocabu^mre^ 

fofi^olanh!  ffamPautus  tuperiorem sentenfiam  aals  »f 5- 

r^itjNm  inieUiM  ergoJldeme%e  do^h^  i)Hi  iid'-imim 
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V  As  fiat  Its  regatdd  the  flBi»m  alkgftttoii  bvoidght  agf^^Ae 
Eavl«Btreet  OommiHee  in  oonn^ion  w)tb  tUt  subyeot^  Wi^lo^ed 
not;  we  feel  persuaded^  add  another  word^  Mc  Hi^^w^^l^s 
tiiooght  prober  to  stand  fdrwardas'tbe  pubUo  aoewer  'by  ntm^e 
of  Mr.  Simeon,  Mr.  OunniDgbaiii,«nd'Of:alI  otbem  belongklg 
to  tfte  Cominittee,  opi  the  ground  of  tbes^  obJeelt<Naablle  l^n- 
d^rings  in  the  Turkish  Vermon. 

^  I  aocuse  them  before  the  puUic/  he  days,  *  either  <JP  gMuig^ 
ranee  ef  the  Gospel  or  of  the  moat  oulpable  ne^eet  of  >dieiridH»f 
mpemtiveduty;  and,  in  either  ca^e,  I  uRrtmbempihtimholmf9Qvin* 
t«y,  that  forgetting  lor  a  momentrall  tbtae* other  fiia^(iyid(i^j' 
of  fearftd  Import*  of^wbicb  Ihey  staod  coniHGl^  ^  tb^kf^  ut||[f9 
^^ifiied  for  that  siM^uion  in, wMch tbeir.CQpstidieittf^^bfVir^ 

> '  Whetker  Mr.  Simeon  nndeMtanda  thei  Xaroapel  a^  well  ^^  }M>. 
Hridaoe^  tlieirifmtiii^  will  ahew*  We  i»B$  tbftt  tb^,pfi^tJ4^ 
(refeiTed>tD  ean  none'of  them  take  the  benefit  of  Ibe  ali^eiPpfM^^ 
of '  gross  ignorance^'  which  tins  gentleman  so  poUt^y  fMi4.<c9^ 
siderately  allows  tbem^  as  one  bom  of  the  dilemmehOB*  wbieh 
he  wishes  to  suspend  them.  As  to  culpable  neglect,  it  seems 
Grange  that  Mn  Haldaae  should  not  have  been  aware,  when 
he  published  his  Secoud  Review,  that  Professor  Lee  had  re- 
plied to  his  oppoiieat,  repelling  the  calumnious  imputations 
which  had  been  cast  upon  bis  orthodoxy.  That  Reply  may 
not  besatisfiBiotory  to  lVlr»Haldane  and  his  friends;  and  yet^ 
•Mir*  Simeon,  Mr.  Gmmingbam,  and  the  other  parties  arraigned, 
may  be  ntisfied,  and  the  pobbc  at  large  may  be  satisfied — sa* 
ttsfivd^wa  mean,  ^t  ProfesEor  Lee  is  neither  untit  for  the 
high  literary  station  which  he  occupies  in  one  of  our  universi- 
tiesj  nor  for  the  critical  labo^irs  for  which  his  services  have 
been  engaged  by  the  Bible  Committee, — that  he  is  neither  a 
jberetic  nor  a  delinquent,  neither  Papist  nor  infidel.  As  to  his 
theological  attainments,  if  they  be  not  as  profound  as  tho^e  d^ 
bis  Accuser,  we  are  tempted  to  borrow  the  language  of  Johji 
Howe  to  a  public  challenger  of  his  day:  '  If  your  judgement 
.^  upon  the  case  itselC  be  true,  I  conceive  that  truth,  aecompa- 
'  nied  with  your  temper  and  spirit,  is  much  worse  than  their 


^ '  What  we  mffliy  now  add,  will  be  with  no  view  to  irindjeidie 
either  Professor  Lee  or  his  employers,  bntwiU  bein>refereBioiii 
\ff  the  more  importanft  subject^  the  principles  of  Biblical  ti^nd- 
tatipt). '  *    ^ 

[ytt  is  an  easy  matter,*  Dr.  Henderson  observes/ ^td'^Bwr 
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ibftll  mi  he  ^ilIKfied  Vy  JJie  t^ioewiuf  exceptions.  Some  general 
piiweiple^'of  tfanaiatiot  atq  of  self^e^dent  prapriety,  and  hardty 
B^^uireto  te.stited;  Thsit  ever  j  translation  should  be 'close 
f  wd  aeteurftie/  y^ti  *  not  bervile  or  verbal,^  but  chaste,  perspi- 
fttouft,  -arid  uniforrft,  precise  and  dignified, — is  highly  desirable : 
in^  word,  a  trasielAlicm  Of  the  Holy  Sciiptures^ought  to  be  a 
good  translation.  But  these  rules  or  canons  would «  we  appro* 
hend,.  he.  of  very  little  use.  aa  directions  to  a  translator^  Pro- 
fessor Lee  and  Dr. JECenderspn  a,re  not  .at  issue  respecting  s^y 
of  tlkeaeitilesw^eKcept  that  to  the  one;  which  Dr.  ilfei3ide]:9on  ^^^ 
dbfPB  imldor  die  huktf  of  umfomity^  the  Professor  objects  its 
stolaliniefficreney*  The^rale  ib,  tha/t  the  words^ofthe  sacred 
original  areto  beremiered  ih^  ntiiferm  fisaiinerinthe  differ- 
ent nassages  in  which  they  occur,  except  in  those  cases  in 
wbick  it  is  vamttamMe,  owio^  to'tibe^diweient  senses  in  which 
the  iword  is  sometMnes'  used,  and  Am  ianpossibilit^  of  stlwayd 
finding  a  word  of  ecpnd  latitiude  in  tlte  language  of  the  Yeiv 
Mmyr^OTf^  an  Arch^hishop  Meirooiiie;>  says,  except  where  a  dis^ 
tinol  representation  of  a  general  idea,  or  the  nature  of  the 
SogHahJangtidge}  or  the  avoidmg  of  an  ambiguity,  or  harmony 
of  ioumtf  re<|uires  a  different  >  mode  of  expression.  What  is 
tais  but  saying,  that  this  is  to  be  the  .Translator's  rule,  except . 
where  his  judgj&ment  or  taste  leads  him  to  see  reason  for  de^ 
viating  from  itT  Such  a  side.  Professor  Lee  justly  remarks, 
can  have  little  influeiice  on  bis  pfiactioe.  And,  accordingly,  it 
has  been  constantly  violated.. by  onr  Translators,  wbo  have 
sometimes  pind  the  most  attentian  to^  onifonnity  of  nenderiw,. 
iii-^tfa6se  cases  in  which  the  English  word  Ims jnot  the  latitude 
of  the  originsfl. 

'  But,  in  the  rule  dtat  a  Bifilical  translation  should  be  exactly 
literal,  yet  not  servile  or  verbal,  it  seems  to  us,  that  we  have 
aaiother  canon  of  undoubjted  verity,  but  of  extremely  little 
utilttras'a  rule,  inasmuch  as  the  practical  difficulty  lies  ia 
drawing  tl^e  line  between  die  faithful  and  the  servile,  the  lite- 
rai  and  the.  verbal.  Dn  Henderson  seems  to  admit,  that  the 
*-hey5*storie  principle*  must  be  the  *  sacred  taste'  of  the  Trans- 
lafor.  lie  does  not,  however,  apponr  to  recollect  that,  besides 
thfs' sacred  taste,  there  must  be  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
tb^idbtnatio  nicetiies  and  distincWve  genius  of  the  language, 
in  order  to  steer  between  the  opposite  faults  of  a  too  free  and 
ar  too  i^ervite' rendering. '  So  that  it  is  much  easier  to  lay  dowa 
qualifications  for  a  translator,  than  to  detioe  the  specific  rules  , 
by  vvhi6h  be  must  be^niifed.  [ 

Dr.  Henderson  has,  indeed*  ^ttempte<^  to  shew,  tkksA  th^pr^n^^j 
cifilei^'of  transtatioit  for  which  Professor  l<ee  wpuld  €mt€|X|i^  *.. 
a*e^s<f&ibgly^sim^lai'  to  tho&k» W  the  ^bb6  tMiow.    "Vt^e  ^e^i ' 
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th^t..ke  jBhouM  \xv^  been  betmye4  jnW  tlii»  mcwtr^gfciw  iMift 
unwortny  misrepresentation,  the  only.d^i^  ofi  whifSi'  is'Otmf<; 
ously^to  cast  obloquy  on  bis  adv^rsftry*  The  passage  be  citea, 
sufficiently  shews  the  utterly  unfoundod  nature  of  the  iavidiom' 
comparison.    The  words  of  the  Abb6  are»  tiiat  ^  a  traaalatiiCMi 

*  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  in  order  to  awaken  the  curiositjp  and 

*  fix  the  attention  of  the  learned  Hindoo^^  at  least  as. a  litenrary 

*  production,  ought  to  be  on  a  leyd  with  the  I&dian  peifovm*! 
'  ances  of  the  same  kind  among  tbem^  and  be  composed  itt  fii>e 

*  poetry,  a  flowery  style,  and  a  high  stream  of  eloquence,  ftia 
'  being  universally  the  mode  in  which  all  ttbdian  pecfocmaiiees 
*.  of  any  worth  are  written^'  With  this,  &e  reslder  may  coift:* 
pare  Professor  Lee's  own  Is^nguage. 

^  i  hfA  expresdy  stated  to  my  Remarks  on  Ae  ptineiptes'  df  trans- 
littioiiy  «nd  in  Dr.  *H.*s  own  words^  that  while  e  traifslator  waid  not  to 
do  vvelenoe  to  the  idiiMii  of  the  langitage  into  which  he  was  tramrittt-' 
kigs  he  was,  im  the  other  band,  equdly  to  guard  against  the  adoptlMi 
of  any  words,  phrases,  or  modes  of  constructdon,  that*  wcnM  in  any 
way  myarQ  the  manner  and  spiitt  of  the  orieina],  or  convey  one  shade 
of  meaning  more  or  less  ^an  what  It  was  designed  tor  express^  And 
again,  in  my  own  words,  that  a  translator  was  not  *^  to  introduce  any 
thing  h)t6  his  translation,  which  does  not  correspond  to  his  origin^ 
b^th  In  sen^e  and  siyU^  as  neariy  as  the  genius  of  both  languages  will 
aHow."  Now  let  the  readefr  judge  whether  the  connexion  is  so  close 
and  iBMAiMg"8S  Dr.  Henderson  is  williiig  to  represent  it :  and  then  let 
hj)QS  si^,  idiether  the  twith,  which  Dn  H.  id  persuaded  he  has  on 
hifr  side,  ^sttuids  in  need  of  sudi  a  defence  as  this/ 

tt  is  ho  excuse  to  say»  that  Profei^sor  Lee  has  m  any  case 
deviated  from  these  principles,  in  allowing  expressions  to  es- 
cape correction,  which  do  not  correspond  in  sense  aad  style  to 
the  original ;  because  it  is  his  principles  themselves  that  Dr, 
Henderson  is  labouring  to  traduce.  But  what  the  Abbe  Duboia  r 
openly  contends  for  is,  the   falsification  of  Scripture   by  th^,  ^ 
wilfur  perversion  of  its  history  and   most  essential   doctrines,  |> 
He  would  conceal  from  the  potiBhed  Hindoo,  that  our  Lord  was   , 
the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  his   apostles  men  of  the  low  castei 
ofiSi^hermen  ;  he  would  conceal  altogether  the  doctrii^e,  thal^  ,^ 
'  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission ;'  he  would 
caticeT  at  once  the  whole  account  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  atonementj  and  change  the  *  naked  text* 
of 'the  Scriptures  into  a  tissue  of  imbecile  bombast  and  inanity*    . 
And  these>  Dr.  Henderson  sam   are  strikingly  similar   to  tne    » 

Erinbi^les  entertained  by  Professor  Lee.    We   are  apxious  to    i 
elieve  that  Dr.  Henderson,  seduced  by  the  tempting  opport 
tutlity  of  vilifying  his  opponent  by  linking  his  name  with  thaL,.^ 
of  tnfe'Abbj^r^did  not  reflect  on  the  extent  of  the  injustice, ^^ 
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irincli  be  wIm  commttting,  or  tHn  not  awat^  o^  th€  real  natti^ 
nf  tKe  Abba's  principl^es. 

Whaterer  was  Ali  Bey^s  reason  for  aubstittiting,  ifi  so  many 
caaes,  for  the  name  of  God,  a  periphrastic  mode  of  expression^ 
such  as  the  Most  High  God^  the  Great  Disposer  of  Events, 
tlie  God  of  Peace,  ft^.  it  cannot  be  said  that  such  expressions 
amount  to  a  falsification  of  Scripture,  nor  can  thev  be  ascribed 
to  any  unholy  motive.  Bqt  Dr.  Henderson  is  well  aware^  that 
Professor  Kieffer  has  been  engaged  in  actually  throwing  ouC 
tbeae  *  flowery'  expressions,  contenting  himself  with  the  sober 
words  Allah  and  Rabb.  What  is  this  but  conceding,  in  fact, 
all  that  Dr.  Henderson  contended  for?  In  reference  to  the 
epithets  in  question,  Professor  Lee  says  : 

'  Have  either  of  the  Prcrfbsso^  ever  mrgued  for  the  ncfcessity  of 
their  introduction  ?  I  believe  not.  For  n»y  own  part,  I  nuever  in** 
tended  to  do  any  such  tiling;  nor  has  Professor  Kieffev,  as  fsr  as  my 
knowledge  goes»  The  creed  of  us  both  is,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
miftliiiao,  that,  as  they  do  not  ipaterially  affect  tlie  sense#  nor  give  thia 
uei:9ipn  a  Mahommedan  tein^,  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  suppress  U10 
«ditioi\  Ml  question  on  account  of  their  occurrence.*    p.  47f 

Th6  fact  seems  to  be  this.  This  Turkish  Versipi^  has  been 
made  on  both  sides  a  mattei;  of  greater  moment .  than  it  waa 
wortb ;  it  has  been  attacked  with  an  asperity,  and  defended 
mitik  a  p<»rtin^ity,  that  neither  its  defects  aor  its  F4Msommenda-» 
tions  warrant.  Nothing,  we  fear,  would  have  satisfied  Dii 
Henderson,  but  that  it  should  be  totally  given  up.  Ko  altera^ 
tions  and  corrections,  though  they  should  even  have  amounted 
to  making  it  a  new  version,  would  apparently  have  conciliated 
hitn :  the  abandonment  of  the  unfortunate  manuscript  was  with 
him  2l  sine  qua  non.  At  the  same  time,  there  seemg  to  h^ve 
been  something  like  stickling  for  a  point  of  honour  on  the  other 
side.  Professor  Lee  has  defended  the  Version  in  reference  to 
tliose  very  expressions  which  it  was  felt  necessary  to  suppress 
and  alter ;  and  though  his  sole  object  appears  to  have  been,  to 
assign  reasons  for  not  suppressing  or  rejecting  the  translation^' 
yet,  lie  has,  with  a  sort  of  chivalrous  boldness,  ventured  much' 
too  Ihr  in  defence  of  the  objectionable  phrases  employed  h% 
AK  Bey.  Dr.  Henderson  again  has  made  the  suppressed  and* 
cancelled  expressions,  and  uie  corrected  errors,  the  ground  or 
his  charges  against  the  Bible  Society.  His  attack,  it  must  not 
be  forffotteuy  was  not  npon  Ali  Bey,  but  upon  the  Commiuee; 
the  omy  question  related  to  their  edition ;  and  yet,  the  passa-^  . 

Kwhidiweremadfs.^  subject  of  his  gravest  charges  iin4' 
vieit  GomiplaintSy  bad  .bean  cancelled  long  before  hit^  remarksl 
Wtre  givm  tp  the  public.  AU  th^  ia  very  grievous  and  pitiable^^ 
Had  Dr.  Henderson  aiid  ProflMaor  Lee  been  empbyed  by  the 
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tision  of  the  obnoxious  version,  in  the  sjjs^ftft^  pf  ^y  pi'^V^otW 
luisuQclerstanding  or  pergonal  pique,  it  is  our.fiqao. belief,  that 
tWy  would  have  come  to  ^^  harxuonioui;  decisioDi  have  adppl^d 
tbe  same  canons  of  translation,  s^nd  gone  on  ve;*y  agreeai>ly  t<>- 
gether.^  The  scene  of  '  awful  d^ljoQueriqy,'  as.  Mr/  Haldai^ 
terms  it,  woqld  llave  been  spared,  and  a  gre^t  de^  pf  bad  feel- 
ing and  yile  jqai^fepresentation  would  have  been  obvis^^^.  W^ 
almost  wish  that  AU  Bey's  yei^sipnliad  gQne  tp  the  bpttoi^  o| 
tbesea. 

,  With  regard  to  Professor  Eaeffer,  we  are  very  glad  to  h»y# 
been  instrumental  in  drawing.from  Pr,  Henderson  the  followiuf^ 
acknowledgeinent,  although  we  wish  that  he  had  hot  left  us  ia 
the  dark  as  to  the  ignoramus  who  was  the  object  of  his  sarcasm. 
As  the  TurkisH  Version  was  in  cjuestion,  it  was  certainly  noi^ 
unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  Editor  of  that  Version  was  refers 

it  fi  Hmc  I  b^  leave  most  pointediy  to  demy  the  charge  InMiglit 
^t|mmt  j»#  by  &e  Bqtectio  Reviewer,  (Art.  VI.,  June  lS2^f)  that  I 
had  either  Pro&ssor.Kie&r  or  Professor  Lee  in  contemplation,  wheit 
I  spo]ce  of  **  versiox^s  having  been  undertaken  or  carried  through  f  be 
pteas  by  men  equally  disqualified  by  their  previous  habits  or  their' 
^seot  acquirements  for  putting  so  much  as  their  little  finger  to  such' 
s  work."     Of  the  Parhiian  Professof,  I  should  be  sorry  even  to  «u8fei^ 
a  wDrd  to  escape  my  lips^  or  my  pen,  that  could  possibly  be  tsopAtraed 
hitCK  want  of  respect  for  his  talentSi  or  a  wltfaboldment  of  my  jvts^  bm* 
Ui^m  on  afseount  of  the  amiability  of  hk  private  chmsmWr^d  kudest^ 
tk^guished  and  inde/atigahle  extrtions  in  frmna^ing  ike  spread  &fGhrk$* : 
i4n  irtUh.    From  aU  X  Jmow  of  liim»  I  believe  I  m^y  <H>n(id09^4i4i* 
serty  that^  ^ad  he  been  lefl  to  bring  out  the  obnoxfoi^  ^Iti^op  wi^i 
that  circumspection  whiph  his  own  good  sense  would  have  prescribeo. 
alB  necessary  in  conducting  a  work  of  such  importance ;  had  he  pot  j 
beeh  driven  on  with  rather  **  undue  haste,**  and  had'  not  express  re^ 
slHctions  been  laid  upon  him  to  depart  hi  no  instance  froni  the  te^if 
of  the  taanasorint,  life  pablic  would  never  have  been' trbnbled^eithcfr' 
irith  my  appeal»  the  development  of  Profbssov  Lee's  prindj^es'of 
trfms^tion,  or  the  present  continuadon  of  the  controversy.  *  TbtfttlMu 
Committees  of  tjie  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sooiety  laid  aivjf&^iHdi  ite*'^ 
liricypns  mpon  him,,  is'more  than  I  Mieve;  but*.  thal^hi^||alldf.1r«Ml^ 
ti^ft  lied  down,  to  the  no  small  detriment  of  the  woric,  ii%  w]iaiyo|t^, 
^relnformatioa  warrants  me  to  a$rm-^p- 91.  ,     .,i^^ 

.  We  are  not  ourselves  suflBlcientlj^  acquainted  with  *  tlie  tttbaiW' 
of  tlie  business/  to  understand  this.  We  aire  glad  to  fitid,  hofw^' 
ever,  that  Dr*  Henderson  does  not  now  believe  theCkmji^i'e  b¥ 
iie>  Bihifi  SdeieW  to  have  been  to  biame,  any  inore  tbari'ffiAW 
Pariemn  agent.  Who  coald  have  the  powet  to  tie  Pri^W^^ifi 
Kie(fer\)  hands,  we  know  not »  but  we  apprehend  that  tbey  haV^ 
•    Vo*-;  XXVL  N^,  •  •  -*»  ^^  ^       •  '  •\      '   -  »''^a 
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tli^Mfttib^^  hetnuit  hav^ teased  to  bfe  tbrifloe* 

^We  teti^'fd'^dlihe  ^oing  ft|rftier  into  thie  verbal  cHttciimg  mtin 
'wmth!  pf.  H^nd^V^tfa'fe  volum^'is  bhiefly  occuj^ied.  Some  of 
ifl^"  <lftV6ct{6ris  to'^^rtiiuWr  rttfdeHngs  appear'  to  us  well  fdimck 
eifhW^^ekvtVy^^^  ifaeati?  gitlgtiMr  ihtbe  ipmten,  tbat»lii^e 
iPd  cbrifeidefaMe  portion  of  hypei^criticism  in  feis  reiaarfccrj  add"^ 
tTf8Pi(?ttfe;iif  the  faults  Which  W  charged  bn' Alt  hefs  version, 
^Iflaf)*]Ay'to  tiih:6r'tra:n8lations  Which  are  held  in  high  estift^- 
m^  Si/ffi^'&f  thes^'  frivblouB  objections  We  notice*  irrtt  fmtaet 
SrtfM¥'^ati4  'Profess'or  lieer,  in  his  presetit'reiiiarks,  hds,  in  ^m^t 
Mt^BlrJiidy^teettt,  satisfactorily  refalted  no  femttU  numbferefiiid 
cffltc^tas/'  Btit  It  is  high  lime  that  this  critical  Warfare'-werr^ 
f^^hi^{^^,' of  Which jj  indeed,  we  should  bare  wished  to  tate  n6' 
PiMiel^tiotice;  fe  not  the  disgraceful  attempt  been  madeto^e- 
^we^Hfe' Subject  as  the  ground  of  personal  defamation  and  m*- 
i!^tfi'i^o^  chaigfes  agaitist  the  '  Bibl^  Gil^mbiittee.  If  weihiav^ 
jwViHtkfW  Wstaken  Dr.  Henderson's  6haffecteri  he  Tttust^bcpiti 
^a'iiiddll'a^gfree  grieved  and  annoyed  ^to  find  himself  pressed 
\mo  su<A  bad  servide.   Fot  out  otvn  fiarts,  we  could'  wish  to  foh- 

fjijlhat'  the  J  Author  t)^  *  Iceland'  and  JBlbfibal  Ileseairehe^ih 
h^ia  iiad  ever  cbine  before  us  in  a  less  honourable  chafactet. 
4  Ms  accused  Professor  Lee  of  agreeing  with  the  Abljiih*- 
•"flBl^^^itihiB  principles  of  translation  :  we  wish  that  be  hafd:*ot 
Hlbns^iin^rcfacihed  him  so  nearly  in  'the  spirit  of  his  criticiltil. 
^'ttife  T'drkish  New  Testament  be  incapable  of  entire  .<kfonflBt, 
*fti?tfe^Te  other  versions  whitih  theapplicatiOii  of  the  same  sort 
of  critfcism  might  ascertain  to  be   not  altogether  immacnlMte. 
The  Ahhfi  Dnhois,  Mr^Adani^.andthe  Christian  Remembran- 
cer have  severally  been  exerting  their  ingenuity  on  the  Seram- 
•teioiie:>Tjeiii$l^^Qas,  and  Mr.  Haldahe  has  something  to  say  about 
.^telDmlisiilattd.tbe  Frjench. .  ,Tbe  Oriental,  yersions^  arfe;  'ftm- 
feBscdly,  very  defective.     All  the  Roman  Catholic  Versions  of 
c^ufSQ  aie  indefensible  ;  and  most  of  the  Protectant,' if  Hlre^ffiRy 
^^^lleye  different  critics,  are  hot  much  better.     Qnr'owa'  Puolic 
iVepjpri  h  very  far  from  foultlessv  '  Indeed,  the  Bi3Ddei.&Q!tiaty 
fi^en(s  in  a  fa^r  way  to  he  redi^ced  to  the  neceesity  of  civbttbtiftff 
^  ep  I y  t h  0  G  reek  Testa  men  t .    .01*^:  Hdnld^MOQ  seeOMSM  balf:iiH^ltfi^ 
^^p9  side  with  the  Khemish  Thirislat^r^,  wfeo.so  patWefckyiJgdf^- 
^^aiteU  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  thfef  ^ol^aBJton^Jiite. 
^tnL>  it  is  that  extremes  me  A.  fri  the  ultra-jPfotisisthnHzealfiittAe 
'PiiiTfv  f?f  OoJ's  word,  whicb^is%o'W'shetWftg'ditsclftinveihriT»Ae 
,.  I  .ntrrpart  M  that  Pd[#ste3liAj6U^'to«^-Jaaqi©klilj«t, 

\.u^:l  .iu>lcd  tlie<:?burM^(!fflWti^'iW'op[p(«ea)to 
the  Holy  Scriptures  by  renSeSiig  them  into  the  vernacular  dia- 
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lMte»af  Btfrbpe.  Lutber  waft  once  regarded  as  ka  AU  Bey  }> 
Wiokliffe  as  a  Vaa  Esa*  Their  guilty  versions^  their  adulter-*, 
ated  Bibles,  nevertheless,  diffused  the  waters  of  life  over  die  de* 
aerty  and  made  glad  the  city  of  Gbd.  '  At  the  glorious  peiiod 
^of  tbe-Refermation/  remarks  Mr.  Jowett,  in  his  Christian  iter 
d^ambes^  *  when  the  Church  of  England  took  hec  firm  stand  on, 
*>the  basis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  her  enemies  sometimes  at^ 
••  lacked  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  U8e  of  the  Bible  :  at  other 
'  times,  they  took  lower  ground,  and  inveighed  against  the  com<- 
'  'patency  of  the  tmnslations  executed  in  tliat  day.  In  the  pre- 
^  aent  yet  more  wonderous  epoch,  when  whole  nations,  both 
^'Mi  the  Old  and  the  NewWorld,  appear  to  be  struggling  forth  to 
'•ratae  tbemselves  to  a  better  state  of  things,  and  the  religious 
^'<part  of  mankind  ate  anxiously  bent  on  giving  to  them  all,  that 
^r which  is  their  sole  security,  the  Bible ;  opposition  may  be  ex- 
'  pected  to  assume  the  same  course  as  formerly^  Either  the 
'.(alarm  will  be  excited,  as  though  the  general  diffoeion  of  the 
•  Bible  tended  to  free-thinking  and  sedition  ;  ox  else  the  ver- 
f'.aions  will,  perhaps,  be  represented  ag  illiterate  nnd  inade' 
f.  quate/  In  the  early  stage  of  the  Bible  Society  *a  proceedings, 
it  was  chieAy  assailed  with  the  former  mode  of  attack.  That 
ialaeialarm  has  subsided,  and  we  no  longer  hear  the  cry  in  refer-' 
.e«ce.to<  the  Bible  Society,  Ihat  the  Church  is  in  danger.  Now^ 
-atrangie'  to  say,  the  Bible  iain  danger !— the  versions  and  the 
leditiims  are  made  the  ground  of  opposition  to  the  institution^ 
Of  maay  of  those,  who  take  part  in  this  warfare^  it  may  truly 
lofe  said*  •  they  know  not  what  spirit  they  are  of,*  nor  whose 
jwork  they  are  doing.  Yet^  they  ought  to  be  atarlled  at  some  of 
coDxederatjes. 


Art.  V,    Discourses  on  the  Lord's  Prayer ^  in  a  Series  of  Lcctarei^^ 
:^      By  Samiiel  Saunders.   Svo.pp.  440.  Price  1(».  6d.  Loodon.' 1«2& 


;;if' 


WHETHER  we  regard  the  formulary  given  by  onr  Lord  to 

hia  diseiples  at  tlicir  request,  as  a  form  of  prayer  claimriig 

\(tai  bcrused  by  all  Christiana  in  their  daily  devotions,  or  only  as 

§ft<%Bl0del,r  a  pbftn  and  outline  of  appropriate  and  acceptable 

hpua^ ;  int  either  point ^f  tiew^  it  demands  to  be  frequently 

JsqcMight  befote  the  attention  of  Christian  congregations,  in  the 

^Mt  extent  of  the  scope  of  its  petitions,  and  the  practical  obli^ 

fbatidus  whiofa  they  involve.    The  Lord's  Prayer  is  one  of  those 

'AmiHar  and  compfebensiw^  and.  at  the  same  time  incontro- 

,t9«r<ible. portions. of  Sorqpture  wbidi  fpreclude  all  dispute,  their 

itjp^neinimeaiikg-attd  aathorily  lieing  alike  admitted  by  alt 
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pinjridiiaftfi,  ,  Itmiay  therefore  be  taken  wUh.adi^iit9ge.  ^s^)^ 
|)reini8es  of  argument^  aB  {cormiDg.a  sort  of  Yaotage-grou^4  to  tbf 
Christian  teacher,  the  general  use  of  Abe  prayer  furnishing,  .hiJpQtr 
at  every  pointy  with  an  acknowledgement  to  which  he  may  ^pr 
peal  as  to  the  truth  aod  reasonableneas  of  his  exhortation;^.,  At 
the  same  tinre,  there  is  reason  to  bekeye,  that  the  very  breyity 
and  apparent  simplicity  of  ,the  expressions  have  iuduoed  .a- 
thoughtless  re{>etftion  of  them^  attended  by  very  obscure  no- 
tions of  their  real  meaning.    It  has  been  considered  as  « a  form 
of  prayer  ptoper  to  be  taught  to  cfaildren,  and  yet^  it  is  very  rarer 
ly  that  a  child  will  be  found  to  connect  any  distinct  idea,  with 
any  one  of  the  petitions.     In  our  country  congregations^  this* 
will  be  found,  on  examiuteition,  to  be  the  case  widi  a  large  pro- 
potion  of  those  who  have  grown  »p  in  the  habit  of  reciting  it.* 
Uds,  tberefore,  in  this  point  of  vi^Wi  particularly  .desirable,  that 
it  fihonidbe  made  the  topic  of  expository  discourse.    Nor  is  it 
le^a  so,  with  respectto  tjhose  who  neglect  the  use  of  it,  and  who, 
in.  ao  doii^,  are'  very  likely,  to  lose  sight  of  it  as  a  model,  a^ 
well /as  a  form,  and  to  overlook  both  the  directions  .which  it  in- 
cliides,  and  the  duties  which  it  enforces^ 
V .  The  mechanical  and  superstitious  use  of  the  Lord's.Prajrepr . 
will  be.  deprecated  by  every  intelligent  Protestant,  bnt  too  much 
stress  can  hardly  be  laid  upon  it  as  a  directory ;  and  it  is  to.hfi ; 
regretted,  that,  the  prayers  of  Christians  are  not.  more  nniforo^ly. 
cast  into  this  mould.    Both  by  ^those  who  u$e  it  as  %  form  anoi 
by  those  who  i^eglect .  to  recur  to  it,  it  may  be  feared,  it4^ 
tenseness  and  simplicity,  its  tone  of  filial  reverence,  its  catboUo 
spirit,  and  its  charitable  and  placable  temper,  are  but  jjoo  JUtll^ 
referred  to  as  the  prominent  characteristics  of  thi^  formulary* 
and  the  very  elements  or  ingredients  of  acceptable  prayer.    It;, 
may  have  peen  the  fortune  of  some  of  our  readers,  to  hear  the 
liQjrd's  Prayer  recited  at  the  end  of  a  devotional  service,  when  it 
]ka$  seemed  Uke  an  apology  fot  the  deficiencies  of  the  rest  qf  the 
prayer,  rather  than  a  recapitulation  or  summary,  as  it  ougtit  to 
nave  been,  of  all  that  preceded,  it  \  dr  when^  perhaps,  it  for^e^. 
a  striking  Qont^ast  witn  that  eiparcise  io  .which  it  ought  to  have^ 
served  as  a  model.    Surely  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that;  this,  fprq^ . 
^^9  giv6r\  us,  as  Archbisliop  Leighton  remarks,  ^  asi  the  p^^t^ip. 
^  and  is(^>del  of'  all  our  prayers  $i  and  the  oloser  .tbeyke^  io  ^, 
**  tHe  nearer  they  resemble  it,  they  are  the  more  approvablef ...Jt 

*  is-awonder,  tben^'  he  adds^  '  how  any  ^san  scruple  the  m^^fii!^ 
**  fb}s  prc^r  itself  For  if  other  prayers  are  to  be.aqaar»4  Jkk. 
f}if  what  forbids  to  use  tbatnwbich  is  the  square,  and  tWer . 

•  fore  perfeotest?  If  they -be  good  by  conformity  to  it,  itself 
^  tnui^  l^e  better.  The  mnmbling  of  it  overwithi^utunderstancU 
'  ing  and  affection,  is  indeed  qo  other  than  a  gross  abuse  of  it. 
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^  ^fifd  takiiig;  of  the  name  of  Qod  in  vain,  £is  all  btber  lifeless 
'  prayer  is.  And  this  is  not  only  the  Popish  abuse  of  it,  but 
'  too  nMich  Our  own ;  for  when  we  do  not  both  understand  an(^ 
'  ^tentirely  mind  what  we  say,  it  is  all  x>ne  to  us,  though  in  our 
'  own  tongue,  as  if,  with  them,  we  said  it  in  an  unknown  lan- 

*  gtiage.    It  is  a  foolish,  superstitious  conceit  to  in:^agine  that 

*  the  rattling  over  these  words  is  sufficient  for  prayer ;'  but  it  is^ 
'  on  the  other  side,  a  weak,  groundless  scruple,  to  doubt  tha,t 
^  the  tise  of  it,  with  spiritual  affection,  is  both  lawful  and  com,- 

*  mendable/* 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  little^  inaccuracy  in  the  remark,  that  '  if 

'other  prayers  be  good  by  conformity  to  it,  itself  must  be 

'  better,'  since  this  conformity  is  not  to  be  a  verbal  resemblance, 

The  inconclusiveness  of  the  Archbishop*s  mode  of  arguing  will 

be  evident,  if  we  fill  up  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  thus  :     If 

otberprayersaregoodby  conformity  to  this  ub  a  mQdei,itseltmu2i, 

as  a/omi  of  'Words,  be  better  than   any  other  prayers.     But, 

perfect  as  it  is,  considered  as  a  general  model  or  directory,  in  tie 

respects  we  have  adverted  to,  the  time  and  circumatances  under 

which  it  was  given,  precluded  its  being  complete  as  a  form  of 

Christian  devotion.    In  this  sense,  a  prayer  which  contains  no 

specific  reference  to  the  medium  of  access,  the  way  of  pardon, 

th^grknd  promise  of  the  Saviour  to  bis  Church,  and  the  fruits 

of  his  mediation,  cannot  be  better  than  formularies  of  a  more  ^ 

decidedly  Christian  character.    And  it  is  la  such  overstrained 

allegations  respectinff  its  perfection,— a  perfection  which  it  wag  ' 

ntrt  desi8:ned  to  exhibit,  oecause  *  Jeaus  was  not  yet  glorified/* 

—•that  tfie  prejudices  which  Arojibish op  Leighton  refers  to  have' 

o^ei  their  rise  and  their  plausibility.    The  ^^rouud  on  vi^hich 

w4  should  rest  the  duty  and  expediency  of  using  it  as  a  form,  is, 

that  theteby  it  is  more  likely  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  ag 

a  general  directory — ^the  hexalogue  of  the  law  of  devotion.    Add  ^ 

toivh^cb  the  consideration,  that  the  total  neglect  of  it  even  as 

a  foro^,  ^eems  hardly  compatible  with  a  becoming  re.venence  > 

fdi^iflre  pivifie  auth(M*ity  of  Him  who  gave  it.    Andfutthcf^,  iti^* 

public  use  is  recommended  by  its  universal  recognition,  atad  bV^ 

it^*  being,  like  thte  Amen  with  wMch  it  closes,  a  prayer  in  which*^ 

sdH' ttiay  unite,  and  m  which  scarcely  any  would  sctuple  tb"' 

j«te,»i— although  it  may  be  with  very  inadequate  ideas  ol'its'  full  * 

itiportl  -^\ 

"We  have  be^n  led  to  throw  out  these  remarks,  by  obsefvtn^  ^ 

tK&tthe  sfikbsta^ce  of  the  Discourses  before  us  wete  deliVer^S  * 

by^  the  Authot  in  a  series  of  Lord's  t)ay  morning  lecthres ;  "anft  * 
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m  warm  friends  to  the  expository  mode  of  discoursing^  approv-^ 
iAg  too,  as  we  do,  of  the  selection  be  has  made  of  a  topic,  ivd 
cannot  but  recommend  his  example  to  imitation.  The  extreme 
brevity,  however,  of  his  preliminary  remarks,, or  rather,  the  omis* 
sion  of  all  general  observations  on  the  primary -design^  occa- 
sion, scope,  and  characteristic  features  of  the  prayer,  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  consideration  of  the  several  petitions,  seemed 
to  pall  for  the  remadks  by  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  sup- 
ply the  Author's  deficiency.  That  this  formulary  should  be 
viewed  in  a  proper  light,  is  not  less*  desirable,  than  that  its  peti- 
tions should  be  expanded  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  their  sup- 
posable' import.  Indeed,  it  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
It  was  never  intended  as  a  doctrinal  summary, — that  the  at- 
tempt to  make  it  comprehend  or  imply  the  whole  system  of 
Scriptural  truth,  must  be  as  forced  as  it  is  misplaced.  Some 
theologians  have  seemed  to  discover  a  very  needless  anxiety 
to  vindicate  the  orthodoxy  of  this  prayer,  by  making  it  speak 
what,  as  taken  chiefly  from  the  Jewish  prayer-books,  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  have  been  designed  to  teach.  It  was 
given  as  a  rule  of  prayer,  not  as  a  symbol  of  doctrine.  *  This,' 
to  cite  again  the  words  of  the  admirable  Leighton,  '  may  be 

•  our  rule  ;  that  wlmtever  we  cannot  reduce  to  some  part  of  this 

*  prayer,  as  contained  under  it,  should  be  no  part  of  ours.'  But 
it  will  not  by  any  means  admit  of  being  held  up  as  a  creed, 
so  that  whatsoever  we  cannot  reduce  to  some  part  of  its  con<^ 
tents  as  an  article  of  faith,  should  be  no  part  of  our  belief.  It 
is  very  proper  to  point  out  its  entire  harmony  with  every  Scrip- 
ture doctrine,  but  the  proof  of  those  doctrines  mu^t  be  drawn 
from  other  parts  of  Holy  Writ. 

The  greatest  deficiency  i|i  the  present  volume  is,  that  it  con^- 
tains  so  little  reference  of  any  kind  to  the  subject  of  prayer, 
and  to  the  bearing  of  the  formulary  itself  as  a  rule  of  prayer. 
Mr.  Saunders  is  more  intent  on  explaining  what  the  petitions 

'  may  be  thought  to  imply,  than  the  devotional  use  which  they 
were  intended  to  subserve.  It  is  not  our  wish,  however;  by 
these  remarks,  to  depreciate  either  his  motives  or  his  perform- 

^  ance,  and  the  language  of  his  preface  must  have  disarmed  us 

.,  q(  any  feeling  of  critical  severity.    His  main  object  has  been; 

.  .  to  guard  the  reader  against  '  suffering  familiarity  with  the 
^  words  of  devotion  to  produce  indifi'erence  to  its  spirit,'  and  to 
enable  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  adopt  this  prayer 

'  ^"on  account  of  its  convenient  brevity,'  to  *  perceive  its  capa- 

'   *'cious  fulness.' 

'       <  He  has  DO  ambition/  It  is  added.  <  to  exteild  the  narrowsphere  of 

'  JE)t#  notoriety^  but  he  is  noi  ashamed  tp  avow^  that  he  b  anxious  and 

'#mulou8  to  enlarge  the  yet  more  nai'row  sphere  of  hit  us^fUtoi* 
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ShoiUd  one,  who  ha$  pevei:  prayed  before*  be  persuaded  hy  theae  aa- 
'^mm  tSVegfii  now*;  or  should  ifai  cdl^'indtKedbebnrfrftaifaiqn^U^t 
'lK?»>Ji|vd  single^  iufllaiic^,  flAa0dohe4  for 'ihdfV}vHi|^Qi]49^p|AAe 
tdevbat  mad ;  or shMdthe fm{i^rfect  peM;^pfti<MMr4>f  aAytiv^^fiij^^d 
4abfistii!i  beHBudered  clearer,  80  w  to  giwe  pe^.  en«W:^*^i?'FPR^^ 
^9PpiralioiU|^fftbttndafitwill<  be  the  rewar4  and  to  Qod:  jsli^a}!  |}^9^,tjie 

^^^-  .  •    V    •/'•'■'    ■«..;  ■.".    .    .(via       • 

'We  miss,  however,  the  remitk  wtfli  which- Leightdn.prdfiuies 

■  his  exposifion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer;  '  We  have  here  indoe#a 
^  complete  copy,  but  we  canhot  follow  it.  Hift  Wbrf  set'it'qs, 
^  must  put  His  Spirit  within  us,  to  leadotir  hand  liiid  hfarttlhat 

*  We'  may  follow  it,  as  He  here  shews  how  i^e  y^oiild  iprcty. 

*  We  are  not  born  with  this  art  :^*mMs  drat6rei^    'W^  :BWpt 

*  have  that  Spirit  of  His,  the  Spirit  of  Prayer,  to  teach^us^eff^b- 

*  tually^  and  make  us  learn  this  Divine  art  of  player  rtcdgrdiAg 

*  to  His  rules/    Had  Mr.  Saunders  studied  thp  wfitittgfr'  ffi  tlii? 
t/apostolic  man,  he  would,  we  think,  have  prodHioed  a  tolifaic 

more  richly  imbued  with  the  unction  by  whieh=  they  twe'tdfei- 

'  ractensed.    It  would,  indeed,  be  most  mijnst  and  uhreastoible 

to  ^nd  fault  with  any  one,  more  especially  with  a  yourig''m€[n, 

'-(which  we  presume  Mr.  Saunders  to  be,)  for  not  writiftg  lie 

'Ar^chhishop  Leighton;  but  he  would  have  found  it  difflcmitito 

'  i^fddy  his  writings  without  catdiing  the  holy  iiifectiiMi  of ^ bis 

^''ftrvour.     He  would  never  have  penned,  in  that  case,' the "t? die 

'^dftd  vapid  remark,  that  prayer  *  is  important,  because  the'  sftn- 

"'/ cere  and  enlightened  use  of  it  evinces   piety.'    Such  oeld 

truisms  are*  infinitely  below  the  truth,  and  chill  the  saul 'far 

mofe   than  they  can  possibly  enlighteh  the   etidel'Standttig. 

Yet,  we  readily  believe  that  the  Author's  feelings  on  tJjis^^b-  ^ 

ject  are  much  warmer  than  his  composition.  'Of  the  "mevilfe^of 

'  this,  we  shall  enable  the  reader  to  judge  by  a  specimenr  i^  two, 

the  favourable  effect  of  which  We  shall  not  suffer  any  criticistes 

'6f  our  own  to  interfere  with.  '  ,'  '^ 

-  ■  •    •  ■  ■ .    •  -:     .  ( /i 

.  .,  ^  We  are  taught  to  address  God  as  ^^  Our  Father  in  heaven/' ^^at 

,   we  may  indulge  encouraging  views  of  hie  omnipotence*    "  God  [^  in 

,,i^e;iveo,  and  in  his  hand  there  is  power  and  onight/'    He  ruletli  in 

;tbe  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.    \Vhat 

horror  would  overwhelm  the  hnpenitent  £innert  were  he  to  bestow 

,a  few  moments  only  of  serious  contemplation  on  this  awful  poWbtlion 

"of  the  Deity:  were  he  to  consider  that  the  Being  whom  he  regM-ds 

'  less  than  all  other  beings,  is  infioitely  povverAil ;  that  the    Being, 

'   .Whi|m  he  is  every  day  oiTendbg  and  provoking,  girds  thu  wind^,  and 

f^c|t>lis  the  flood,  and  hurls  the  Uiimderbolt:««^tfaat  the  Beings /wboin^ he 

has  made  his  enemy,  maintains  an  irresistible  con ^ol  ovie«'(Mvl:^[XK>8t 

10  J^i^Pio^s  pf  his  <;rpatures,  and  is  able,  by  ^,  single  act  pf  his^will,  to 

^^ji^ic^mmpr^^  ^Mui^h  pn  tl^e  daring  and  guilt;^  spirifa  that  ooppse 
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^m^^ated  qy  ihe  lymHe  bhrJstian J.  1*0  him^  it . i§  not  tbe  scuifipe  ^ 
ip(}uj/3tudp,  .?)ut  of,  peace,;  not  of  terror,  but  of  J9j ;.  pot  pt  ae?p  ur, 
pyit  of  cojifidQ^ce.  (p  hisbcb^lf,  it  is  thp  .power  of  a  Cod,  united 
With  th^  corQp9SSion  9f  a  Father.    It  is  his  support  in  nil  his  weat- 

gesst  ^nd  his,a^I^m  in  the  day  of  rebuke  and  adversity.  ^  j^niznat^ 
Y  the  hope  of  an  interest  in  the  guardian  power  of  his  heavenly 
^rent»  .h^  piay  extend  his  desires  over  the  widest  field  of  spiritual 
plessings«.  He  i^ay»  with  faith  and  humble  aasarance,  pray  for  the 
jpardpn  of  qU  hia  offences;  for  the  supnlies  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  i<it 
vivitonr  Qvet.si^  apd  Satim,  death  and  hell ;  for  succour  and  assistance 
)a  ajMXis  afBictionSi  find  for  the  bliss  and  glory  of  eternity.  He  knows 
v\^^  he  9^pnqt  ask  fpr  more  than  Divine  oenevolence  has  encouraged 
lyjca  i,6  expect,  or  than  Divine  power  is  able  to  confer.     His  V  God 

5'  ah  supgfy  au  hip  need  out  of  the  riches  of  his  glory,  by  Chri^ 

!  *  Heaveni  i^  the  best  and  the  happiest  world  :  it  is  the  centre  of  all 
excellence ;  it  is  the  place  where  the  Deity,  while  .he  vails  his  glories 
Crora  all  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  gives  the  richest  manifestations 
of  himself,  and,  from  the  amplitude  of  his  own  benevolence,  perfects 
Xhe  f<?^lioity  of  all  his  holy  attendants*  Heaven  is  the  exalted  abode 
pf  ^he,  lioblest,  and  wisest,  and  purest  existence^,  i»f  thrones*  and 
^OQiiniptxs,  .and  principalities,  and  powers ;  i(  is  the  seat  of  the  higheH 
^nt^llef^ual  and  moral  inpprovement :  there,  no  mind  is  debased  Imt 
^^poranc^i  or  deformed  by  vice.;  there,  no  countenance  is  sullied  wi^ 
t^arsi  no' heart  is  worn  with  grief;  but  knowledge,  and  holiness,  and 
'  exultation,  unite  to  diffuse  one  bright  aiid  eternal  day  around  all  the 
myriads  of  that  illustrious  society. 

■   '  This  palace  of  the  Deity  is  the  only  proper  hqrae  of  his  cliildren  t 

ii  is  therefore  denominated,  their  incorruptible  and  unfading  inheri- 

« stance*    They  enjoy  a  right  in  it,  founded  on  the  covenant  of  grace : 

it  is  '^  the  gift  of  6od,  through  Jesus  Christ.''^    It  is  called  their  f*a- 

'  ther's  house,  because,  at  the.  termination  of  their  pilgrimage,  they 

;  ^^tfSW  assemble  in  bis  presence,  sit  at  his  table,  share  his  niinificence, 

?and- lisse  together  in  uninterrupted  and  perpetual  harmony.    It  is 

called  the  kingdom  of  glory,  because  every  mind'  will  possess  the 

^mc^^.e^alted  virtue,— every  christian  conqueror  will  be  distinguished 

iSyte^verlasUngxewardsi-^aiid  every  forni  will  be  arrayed  in  cdrestial 

^))^ulK..   .      . 

it/n  ^<tm  As  the  holy  a«d  happy  wprid  %q  which  our  minds  shmld  be 
o^]^J[^^  in.  prayer.  Qur  Divine  Father  would  not  that  we  vhouhi 
ii^W^^  IP  th^  dust»  apd  be  riveted  to  the  pensbing  satisfacttons  of  cbe 
2.'jpi'e^6pll;,i|fe.:  but  that  we  should  seek  those  things  which  are  aftuyve, 
where  ^<  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God;"  and  Asticipaffte 
^^)|(9se,j;Qy<^v which  are  *K  uoqpeakaibte  and  fuli  <of  sglory."  How .  should 
^^^^ip4gm*.that  we  ax«io  dwell  with  him  fortwr^  ts  imhold  Ms 
^^£J^^(^o}^  yfkh  undaKsled.ey^s;  to  sit  on  thrones  of  glory  ;.  «o  hold 
j^Mtcwjship, with  the  kings  and  pidnces  of  beaveo .;  loosen  the  oBrds 
/,tt)i/tt  t^'n^.u^  to  this  transitory  world,  and  emancipate  us  Ir^m  4be 
^,!bSj}cfa§j9  ofthesensfisl  How  powerfully  should  it  attract  ut  to  the 
j^^^jijpt^  6f^ace>  that^.by  frequent iDt^oourse  imh  God,  .<mr  ^-^ 
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« ay  become  twsfmilated  to  the  ptirity.  of  that  exalted  rtate!  Mow 
toWouId  It  subdue  and  annil^ilai^  that  s^eh  arid  party  s^nnt  whtdi  has 
io  long  distracted  the  church  of  Chnrt ;  and  dashed  wiih  bitternesi 
ihe  cup  of  jot  which  paternal  gdodness  has  put  into  our  hands  ; 
and  disunited  the  friends  and  foHowefs  of  the  Lamb,^ — metnbers 
of  the  same  family,  and  children  of  the  gan^e  Father  I  All  that 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  metnbers  of  the  aanae  family, 
Imd  children  of  the  same  Father.  Who  then  ehoukl  abandon 
all  unnecessary  causes  of  distiriion?  Who  ehonld  cultivate  the 
spirit  of  love?  Who  should  keep  the  utiity  of  the  apirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace  \  Who  should  put  away  from  among  them  all  ^irrath,  ^ 
and  malice,  and  envy,  and  evil  speaking  ?  Wlxo  should  receive  each 
other  with  fraternal  affection,  and  mutually  exercise  all  the  tender 
Parities  of  the  gospel  ?  These  obligations  devolve  on  you,  behev- 
ers ;  not  only  in  relation  to  those  yAxxi  agree  with  you  in  all  the  minor 
articles  of  religious  opinion,  but  hfi  relation  to  Christians  of  every 
class,  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity-  **  Put  on,  there- 
fore, as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved,  bowels  of  mercyj  kind- 
ness, humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long -suffering  ;  and^  aboi^e  2dl 
things,  put  on  charity  which 'is  the  bopd  of  perfectness," 

*  Our  Father  who  ait  in  heaven,  who  art  the  source  of  all  devout ' 
aiw5  hertevolent  affections,  grant  that  all  thy  children  may  be  Hke- 
tninded,  having  the  same  love,  being  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind^ 
X.et  the  consideration  of  thine  inefiame  love  to  them,  unite  them  in 
bonds  of  pure  and  perpetual  affection ;  and  let  their  love  to  thee  be 
exertiplified  by  an  attachment  to  each  other,  the  most  sincere  and 
fervent.  Centring  their  regards  in  thee,  as  the  amiable  Parent  of 
**  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  ;'*  may  the^  conduct  them- 
selves agreeably  to  their  exalted  relation^  by  evincmg  every  disposi- 
tion that  is  essential  to  filial  obedience,  and  by  continued  preparation 
for  that  glorious  state  whei^  purity  and  love  are  perfect  and  etetnal  V 

pp.  36—41- 

We  take  another  extracl  from  the  fifth  discourse.  The  te^, 
it  is  remarked*  as  the  third  head,  sbewA  the  proper  manner  of 
evincing  our  dependence  on  God* 

<  While  onr  Load's  pray^  consists  tihKsfly  6f  petitions  which  tdtte 
tn  the  mttst  importatit  stibjectd ;  that  is  «o  say,  the  gloriiyirig  ctf  Je- 
hovah ;  the  coming  of  his  r^ign ;  the  estaMishtnent  of  his  elti|^lfe  4n 
^e  won^ld ;  the  foyghrenesis  t>f  dot  dns;  and  the  ^eBenrfettion  of  pur 
iNNVls  frmn  the  power  and  infl«venee  cf  temptntkm ;  it  does  'pot  exdode 
vnch  a  re^renice  to  ovr  daMywants  as  Is  suitable  to  out  dependent 
«tttte,  \ha  greatly  eDOftutiagea  its  to  sdlidt  the  Father  of  tnetcies  Ibr 
eV^  teifvpirral  'supply. 

-<  It  is  almost  unneceissary  to  observe,  ^at  this  {petition  fbr  out  'dacHy 
brdad  i*ef^ra,  «xeltislvely,  totemporrid  benefits.  A  contrary  opinion 
Iras  ^en  «ntertaitiod  ^  «d(iM  pfersoM,  wfaidi,  thoagb  It  may  savMr 
)df  piety,  4s  ihr  from  being  cOtrcfet ;  for  no  reason  can  lie  assigned, 
irhy  a  <ptayer  for  spiritt^  '^ttpport  (ff 'ifhts  be  regard^  as  sudk) 
tfhould  bp  couched  iti  kyMic.  terms,  ^ile  tftajry  other  jperittootis 
expressed  in  language  perfectly  simple.  Besides,  the  objetHieii'Wbwdi 
insinuate  the  impropriety  of  making  our  temporal  wants  the  subject 
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f^:VfV!^n:^  t|)P^gb  tbej.were.  nawioi^lvf  ^  9^  otteoj^n,;  .^u^  if 
^wr.He^veoly  Father  is  the  Source  of  every  earthly  good,  and  ^.as 
j^gag^d  to,  itford. daily  suat^ance  to  «all  who  r^ly  on  hjna,  1%  w^ 
.  abaurd  to  ex<^Iude  from  our  addresses  to  his  throng,  so  stutabU  ,^n 
.^^aqpressioQ  of  our  dependence  on  his  goodness. 

*  Spiritual  blessing  are  allowed  to  be  of  supreme  importance  Our 
4C0Dfonmty  to  the  moral  image  of  God,— our  advancecBeot  in  the 
.knowledge  of  Christ,  and  in  the  enjoymeut  af  religion,  together 

.  widi.  our  preservation  from  the  e;vil  ionuence  of  the  world,  ^xid  our 
.increasing,  meetness  for  heaven,  m^st  be  coEifessed  by  every  so  nous 
mind  to  outweigh  all  other  considerations.  The^e  are  blessings 
which  we  should  regard  in  our  prayers  with  peculiar  loterest,  and 
'  .'Onwe  with  incessant  fervour.  But  no  argument  can  he  dedi«oe4  ^ence 
jEonr  absolute  indiffereooe  to  temporal  comforts.  The  superiority^  pf 
.<9^  blessing  does. not  suppose  tliat  another,  blessing,  though  &r  below 
4t,.  deserves  little  or  no  regard.  If,  indeed,  our  temporal  supplies  be 
viewed  in  connexion  with  those  which  are  spiritual,  the  former  must 
appear  comparatively  small ;  just  as  time,  with  all  its  years,  and  life, 
with  all  its  engagements,  when  compared  with  immortal  duration,  are 
utterly  insignificant. 

*  It  were  highly  desirable,  that  those  who  are  fascinated  and  En- 
snared by  this  world, — who  think  of  no  state  but  the  present,  ^ — who 
have  no  idea  of  greatness  or  happiness  beyond  that  which  is  derived 
from  gain,  or  honour,  or  display,  or  sensual  pleasure,  should  reflect 
op  this  comparative'  nothingness  of  earthly  gratifications^  and  j^us 
check  that  ill-directed  ardour  which  they  feel  for  the  perishing  satis- 
factions of  a  few  hasty  years.  With  respect  to  the  case  before  os, 
we  may  observe,  that  the  value  both   of  spiritual  and  of  temporal 

'  blessings  is  to  be  estimated,  at  least,  in  part,  by  their  adaptation  to 

;the  ends  for  which  th^  are  bestowed. 

/  i  *  Temporal  comforts  are  suited  to  a  state  of  eartlily  existenlce. 
'1  .Weue  we  utterly  deprived  of  them,  we  should  be  unable  to  fiU  our 
h  ^espeotiye' stations  in  life;,  or  to  discharge  the  duties  which  we  qw/s  to 
i,.,(jod  and  man.  Much  also  of  happmess  or  misery,  in  .the  present 
.  Vdrid,  arises  from  the  proportion  of  earthly  good  which  may  be  al- 
^i.lptte4  to  us ;  and,  as  no  man  can  prefer  misery,  for  its  own  sake^  to 

hstppiness,  so  no  man  can'  prefer  indigence,  for  its  own  sake,  to 

wealth  ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  he  conceives  to  be  an  evil,  to  what 
".  1^. conceives  to  be  a  good. 

K.t  .,<  Tb^auj^ly  of  our  daily  wants,  accordmg  to  the  situation  assigned 

..  to  ua  by  Divine  Providence,  is  a  blessing  of  unspeakable  value ;  and, 

J  ,^^ei«fove,  oi9gbt  to  be  prayed  fyr  with  seriousness,  and  be  received 

-X'  ^itb  gratitude.    To  decry  the  value  of  so  merciful  a  boon,  when 

contemplated  in  this  light,  under  the  pretence  of  superior  spirituality, 

^  wiiukl  evince  more  of  affectation  than  of  genuine  piety.    Few,  per- 

^  <  aons,  Jiowever,  are  liable  to  the  charge  of  underrating  .the  coogyforts 

.  <.  of  the  present  life.    The  principal  dialer  lies  in  forgetting  the  gra- 

,^,  ciiHis  hand  which  bestawa.  them»  and  in  valuii\g  thw$  raM^er  ^91^  the 

{"^mific^f^Bihey  iiupart|»  thau  for  tb^radyan^^oua  <W^M^>PMy3^®7 

tmually  flowing. 
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prayer  #hich  relates,  striatfy  npe^kmg,  to  letnbor^l  <thibg^}  c^^e^ 
quently,  w«  liiiiy  suppotei  that  it  includes  mach  tiibre  thatr  k  ^- 
presses;  and  that  it  is  a  brief  and  comprehensive  petition  fbi^^H 
earthly  good.  By  the  terria  •*  bread,"  for  exataple,  we  are  tb  toiidfer- 
Btand  an  food  that  is  convenieht  for  us :  and>  as  food  caniiot  be  prcM- 
<;ured  by  the  majority  of  mf&nkind  without  laboar,  nor  enjoyed  bjr  Ittiy 
dass  wifhout  health,  we  may  conclude,  Without  doing  violenccf  tt>' l^e 
words,  th^t,  to  pray  for  <«  Our  daily  bread/*  is,  virtoAlJy,  to  laslc  ibr 
strength  and  health,  and,  in  short,  for  ey^ry  good  thing  ^at  nOLfht 
conducive  to  our  present  well-being.*  pp.  197—200.  ' 

Thet^^  extracts  will  suffioietitly  recommend  the  voIui»e  toiour 
readers,  afi  comprising  a  series  of  judicious  and  well«itmtten 
tdiscoUraes,  which^  as  they  aim  no  higher  than  nsefulness,  claim 
to  b^  received  with  candour^  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  obtain 
for  the  Author  the  approbation  he  seeks. 


Art.  VI.      The   Theory  of  ComposUion  ;   tmth  Examples  in,  Latin 
"     -Prose  and   Verse,  ^freely  translated  into  English.     Qy   Eobert 
Burnside,  A.M.    12mo.  pp.  227^    Price  48.  6a.    London,  1324. 

''ipHIS  useful  little  volume  has  escaped  our  observation,  or  it 
•■■  should  have  received  an  earlier  notice-  We  have  had  so 
Hiany  treatises  on  composition,  so  little  to  the  purpose,  and 
sometimes  so  completely  at  variance  with  all  sound  theory  on 
the  subjects  to  which  thoy  referred,  that  a  plain,  iat^^Utgible, 
practical  essay  on  thinking  and. writing  is'peculiarly  acceptable. 
The  work  before  us  is  the  more  so,  inasmuch  a»  it  is  perfectly 
unpretending;  it  has  no  cumbrous  affectation  of  elaborate 
system,  but  gives  the  precept  and  example  j  ust  in  the  way  that 
a  well-informed  instructor  would  employ  in  addressing  a  pupil 
to  whose  intellectual  faculties  he  might  be  desirous  of  giving 
an  early  and  effective  expansion.  Thefollowing  is  a  fair  speci- 
men. 

<  The  person  who  is  learning  to  compose,  must  use  ht90wn  tboaufhts 
and  language,  fh>m  whatsoever  variety  of  quarters  the  occasions  for 
liis'thus  thinking  abd  expressing  himself  may  have  proceeded^'  :But 
In  doing  this,  there  are  one  or  two  directions,  whieh,  whether  they 
have  or  have  not  been  mentioned  before,  I  beg  leave  now  to  stiit^  as 
indispensably  necessary  for  him  to  follow,  if  he  would  write 'well. 
The  first  is,  that  the  word  or  phrase  employed  should  be  adjusted  to 
jthe  sentiment ;  and  that,  if  th6  former  conveys  the  latter  indistlnotly, 
inadequaitely,  or  feebly,  it'shotrld  be  changed  for  somethbg  not  fiable 
to' the  same  objection.  Whether  that  correspondence  exists  4>r  not, 
ije  must  determine,  by  eottiparinghis  liingiiag^  with  his*  own  coiiifl^ 
^i(te^ad^ritig«    Wh«ti  tbt  vei^^ubte  i;l«0{^4fiui  b6^ 
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l^^fWWigg'i^iftt^gSHttifatliy,  Ilia  l4ia«b«il4iohte  mlllo  the  4f<M^  or 
HS9fl4%'^l^t<llftil«•edlilli€«|.  L^tttet t|».|iiki9c»d4<K;4theliettar^M4 
£^,g9«^jrg^  aoatber  eha^^e  ii»  .the  expqftsaiop  wiU  ba  >&mbd  Diso^Tfr* 
ti^t  wili  giye.  ^qual  4atii&f;tio9.  Thb  in  the  proper  n¥K|Q  of  inopr^irr 
iv^.  ^]rW«  To  r«¥pree  tbi^  jpropeeding^  th«|i  !«,  .to  ri^se  the  l^ogwg^ 
wben  the  thought  is  k)^,  i^  t^o  be  turgid»AQt  mUime.  In  like  toao;- 
uet,  A' weak  idea  ma^  be  epcm»bei^d»  hoX  will  not  become  e];iergetic» 
h^  teeaaff  ^  a  f>o<ideroU8  dl«8s ;  a&d  ^ou^  cold  matter  mvy  dazzle, 
it' wi}l  ttoi  give  tbe^ioore  heat  ob  account  of  the  flames  in  whi6h  the 
fflfeMW  tuM  eawMpped  11/  pp.  58|  ^ 

yh^  tatin  theories,  with  the  translations,  are>  we  think* 
BO^ilipsfirlu^  of  aB  encombrafiGe  to  l^e  hook*  Tboy  caay  be. par*, 
tidily  o^t^jTul  in  the  business  of  teacbiag,  bujb  they  do  t^%  seeoi 
effi^tiwy  coimectod  with  tbe  former  part.  There  is,  morer 
oy^»;one  among  them,  which  has  evkLentlv  been  written  under 
th|E;  i^uence  of  strong  prejudice  and  limited  inforroatioA, 
The  *  Comparison  between  Napoleon. Buonaparte  and  Alexan- 
'  t^^  tjie  preat/  appears,  at  least,  to  shew  that  the  Writer  had . 
derived  his  materials  respeotiag  .the  forqo^  from  son^e  court 
neif^mper,  aj^d  that,  concecning  .the  aecood*  jbe  has  very  im- 
perlibctfy  Miidied  Arriaa«    .    .  . 

«<(^^Ottt  dorogating^n  the  least  from  the  real  merits  of  these  twb**^ 
£fl9M«s«onftiaader8,4here  are  ctvcumstances  which  tend  noialHtle'  ^ 
taiflimifitsh  the  admiration  iheic  militaiy.aehievemonts  have  excited* 
Tke  Persiafiib  agaiast  whom.  Alexander  fought,  employed  .officMs*' 
without  jdully  and  aifmies  without  discipline.    On  the  other  handy.  . 
Ka(y)leop  ^as  scarcely  knowja  as  a  general,  before  the  flower  of  the 
allied,  troops,  both  in  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  were  cut  down 
by^fppier  Trench  commanders ;  so  that  few  were  left  for  hi  no  to  Isbr 
coxxmet,  except  raw  recruits,  corrupted  by  bribery,  or  disheartened 
W  i\vf  lat6  defeats.    liis  batfles  were  followed  by  a  very  different 
reraft,  ^heh  be  had  to    combat  with  the  'Rossians  in  their    onrtt 
col6M^»  and  with  the  English  and  their  allies  at  Waterloo ;  and  it  is 
^igkly'fMrdbftbietlihat  had  tfaei>ther  been  called  to  fight  against  ilie 
Romaas^^he  ifoaid  have  experienced  a  similar  reverae/  pp.  182,  d*  t 

^^  say  that  tbe  Persian  arn»eB  w«^e  *  without  discipline/ is  , 
not  «Hoge^ber  <;orrect«    T%q  Persian  horseman  was,,  and  stiB,  , 
%s^^^n(|iyidnally  fovmidal)le,  and  perfect  paster  of  hTis  borse  and^. 
arms,"  i^hat  the  cavalry  of  Darius  Were  not  trained  after  the  ,. 
Eordp^ah  fctshiph,  is  obfiojujU ;  -ihey  hacj,  TiOwever,  a  discipline.  |, 
of'tlieir'owh,  which' made  them  effective  enough  when  atily.) 
commanded*    They  were  the  same  description  oi  troops 'that 
ine^uited  with  snccess  thellomaa  arms  in  after  times,  and  wer^ 
IsrebaUy  a^perior  to  ^oae  wthq,  at  ;a  still  later  period,  were 
irfeaistible  voxkr  the  diveotioA  .qf  JTadir  Sihali.    Theaoldigty 
^wkb  wUoh  Maoofya  ;of  ibhades.  prop^aed  to  undfirtekonlb^ 
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inTSsioii  «f  9tace4^n,  and  actually  achieved  the  preparatory 
conquest  of  Chioe  and  Lesbo^^  must  have  been  far  from  con- 
tettipiible.  As  to  tlie  idle  Bpeculation  respecting  the  reversed 
thAt  Allfcxknde^-m}ght  have  sustained  if  he  had  been  opposed 
by  Rbtnan  armies,  let  it  be  remembered  that,  at  this  period,  the 
latter  were  not  the  efficient  troops  that  they  subsequeudy  be- 
came;  and  that  even  in  the  best  days  of  Roman  discipline, 
and,  m.  the  decline  of  the  Macedonian  power,  the  battle  of 
Pydnawas  long  doubtful.  In  fact,  a  little  good  generalship 
displayed  in  the  skilful  employment  of  cavalry  and  light  infan- 
try; would,  by  epabliiig  the  phalanx  to  maintain  its  ground 
agaiBsl  the  le^oa,  have  ascertained  the  defeat  of  Paul  us  ili^mi- 
liirt.  The  battles  of  Pydna  and  Fontenoy,  be  it  observed  iJi^* 
passant,  were,  after  having  been  apparently  gained,  lost  frorii 
the 'same  cause  :  the  phalanx  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  its 
weapons,  the  column  did  not,  from  the  stupidity  of  its  geneml,! 
deploy ;  and  the  saipe  loose  system  of  attack,  mutatis  mutaiiML  ^ 
wa6,  in  either  case,  successmlly  employed  in  solution  of  the, 
OTerbea3*ing  density  of  the  unmanoeuvring  mass>  -  ^' 

Be  alt  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  observations  on  J^Tapti-*' 
leon  ai^e  clearly  and  most  singularly  at  variance  with  facts'; 
and  iti«  eA^QuJly' unfortunate  that,  with  the  exception  of  his 
laf fo  CWIfMUga  but  one,  they  refer  to  the  most  extraordinary 
seiies  €>f  vietodea  that  stands  on  record  in  military  history. 
When  be  took  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  he  found  it 
ina'Hat^  of  destitution  almost  amounting  to  disorganisation, 
and  opposed  to  troops  superior,  probably  in  quality,  certainly 
in  appointments,  as  well  as  exceeding,  m  at  least  a  double 
proportion,  the  nutnbers  of  the  republican  soldiers.  Yet, 
under  these  disadvantages,  he  drove  before  him  army  after 
army,  wbil^  fortresses  and  entrenchments  were  as  ineffectual 
as  inounttaiD3  ^n4  rivers  to  arrest  his  career*  If,  by  th^  '  very 
*  diflSerenti, result*  c^.  the  ^  battles'  fought '  with  the  Russians  i^ 
'their  own  eoUAliy/  it  be  meant  that,  in  the  resnective  en*^ 
gagements,  the  latter  were  victorious,  we  should  nave  bee^ 
glad  to  know  the  authorities  on  which  the  Author  rested  his 
opinion.  That  the  weather  and  the  casualties  of  the  Beresina^'" 
Wete^  fatal  to  the  French  army,  we  were  well  aware  ;  but  W«*'  ^ 
had  sutipOsed  it  to  be  an  admitted  point,  that,  in  all  the  g^at 
batilfes— ^Smdlensko,  Valontina,  Borodino,  Malo-Jaraslavetei*^!, 
the  invaders,  were  victorious.  ,      •  ttj 

'    ^     '  '  ■       .  *  ,',.-.       »,c«  'iii.f.'>ao'> 

■'•'■'    '  ■'      '  '  •  •  .      .      '.       ;'':*)*•/.<  jr-xi 

}       ■         .....       :.,  ..    v'l    -..-It] 

y     .'  V  ■        •     .  ••  .  .  .       ■   .:        ....    -   .Ml 
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^*MIfiSC  voltfooed .  belong  ta  that  anomalous  class  of  coo^po^ 
vP  miions,  which  f)roleaies  to  mi^pt^e  the  ioterest  of  romance: 
y)ifi€ti  relsgieufi^  instruction,  and  to  nifik'e  thetablime  realUieac^f^ 
^hmtian  faith  palatabier  to  the^  nauseating' taste  of  th«vroridi» 
By 'a  judicious  mitttrrfe  of  agreeabte  fi^onf*  We  eamiot^]^ 
tnat  We  act^uiesce  very  cordialty  either  In  the  necessity'ftr  this^ 
Accommodation,  or  in  Its'  propriety  \  birt,  as  the  supply  ^bnM 
^hues,  we  presume  -that  the  market  fs  still  opeff,  and  tne  trafllk^ 
tolerably  brisk.  We  have  expressed  our  opinion  as  to  the  ^X^ 
pMiency  of  thesre  things,  and  nothing  now  remains  btft^ds  dtijr 
fall  in  our  way — and  most  assuredly  we  do  notgooBt'<»f  o>iiit 
way  to  seek  theni~we  givB  our  brief  opinion  as  td  their  merits.' 
:  The  two  volumes  before  us  are  of  an  average  quality,  withthij| 
diflTerence  ;  that  the  first  is  the  better  and  more  equably  writ«f 
t^;  while  the  second  is  the  more  interesting,  eombihitig  w4tb 
tcidrfe  conspicuous  faults,  ittore  effective  <exeoittiiDn«  The  ^»TSi«it; 
f'to  the  Rectory'  describes  the  tetiewal,  after  a  o^nsMiflB.bU'Ma^ 
yrval,  of  a  college  frietidship  ;  and  this  theagre  Otttlfne-t^'iniiM 
up  with  sketches  of  sceriefy  and  character,  occasiorrtfl  'tiitf^ 
i^tiye^,  and  connected  dialogue.  *the  following  accoufriT'tiff  it 
sjngnlar  sort  of  poacher,  may  b^e  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
«0mpo8itioa.  .        ,  ,. •..!,,. ,1 

*  I  asked — «*  Has  he  never  been  panished  for  thi^e  practfcesf^-''  • 
}o*'/j*'>R^p^tf41y»*'  i^9/4ifered  t^e  rector,,  **  bat  to  no  purpose.^Y^^ 
{llfis  il^en  8e^t  to  the.hpu^  of  corrections  and  there  he  nUade  himself 
^p  u^eM  that  tbi^  keeper  regretted  the  termination  ot  his  confinement^ 
,whil9t  ^he  parish  murmured  at  the  expense  of  maintahiinghls' faknil^. 
fie  was  once  brought  before  a  bench  of  magistrates  at  thb  Qttflttl^ 
^essions^  having  been  taken  tha^  ihorhfng  with  gtttnf^  ih  his  possessioaf  t 
ftts  ^eniinded  one  of  theth;  that  he  had  been  very  avigvy  with' the  taii^ 
1^  cm 'a  fbi^metr  occasicib  for  havinfg  omitted  to  piMwifie.9Bmai>ftv 
Aheir  dinner  when  h^  cottid  not  ^^pedl- ittd^te'tBeiejogaMif^rilill 
then  proved  that  if  he  had  not  been  interrupted,  what  he  bad  be^a 
deprived  of  would  have  been  served  up  at  their  wbrsETpi*' fabler  I 
^Jeould  relate  simitiurinstancest  but  it  hfmu^  an  honoumblo  part  'of^Mi 
tthkracter,  lifaat  he  has  never  been  known  t»  UMiurge  aay  rovcogefid 
feeling  towards  those  who  have  InteH^ted  irtth  hiia  ia  cfe^  |p|8i$uiur. 
^jl^e  lias  often  become  acquainted  with  plansi  of  intended  misdiue£^md 
td.  ihose  likely  to  be  affected  by  them,  he  has  uniformlv  impmeun-^ 
formation  sufficient  topresenre  them  ftota  injury.  I  Mlist  i^M  dod^ 
Mihat  I  have  foubdWm  very  gratefelAir  tiffing  8ei*vktei^  '^  ij.^vt 
^i\um  Tfais/''Ibbsei^M,^<'%iiot  th0clmttm»li£^a^oo»Mm^ 
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fr^dfevB  iaimmuBicati#o««  i  hate  cftea  «iidetvQurQ4  tiy  cpt^yini^ 
him  of  the  duty  of  obeying  the  lawa  of  OL|r  country^, and  the  conse- 
quences of  a  life  spent  in  disobedience  to  them,  but  with  no  success. 
He  niaintains  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  wild  beasts  oftlie'  ficfF 
are  freely  given  to  all  who  can  catch  then,  and  that  no  man  has^ 
right  tb  deprt«^e  another  ofiiis  natural  inheritance.  He  hss  appetiled- 
tiftoe^  whether,  in  consequence  of  these  pursuits,  he  has  b  sen  abad 
h^dnd  or  a  careless  father,  and  I  could  not  assert  that  he  had.  His 
^flfiyy*  have  been  brought  up  decently..  He  is  addicted  to  no  vice. 
Of  has  >a6v^r,  suffered  his  boys  to  accompany  hiiQ  in  his  pursuits,  but 
hastpladed  them  ail  in  senric^  as  soon  as  they  were  fit  for  labour^  and 
tri^^  h^ve  turned  oqt  well/' '    pp.  219,  20.  , 

'The  Author  of  the  other  volume  shall  be  allowed  to '  insinuate' 
h«r  ofwri  *  plot.' 

'^'Th'e  tale  of  "  Miriam,*'  how  offered  to  the  public,  is  founded  on 
in  anecdote)  said  to  be  a  well-attested  fact,  which  the  Author  met 
with  so^e  months  a^o  in  the  **  Cottage  Magazine,"  where  the  oarra- 
rive' is  briefly  detailed  with  gr^at  simplicity  and  elegance;  of  an 
AmeHcan  Jew,  converted  to  Cbrlstianity  by  the  deBth  of  his  only 
chSck;  a- ^iMitiful  girl,  whom  he  had  reared  with  no  common  care  and 
fi^Bl^Oil.  .She  embraced  the. Christian  faith  unknown  to  her  fallier  ; 
Ufl^\t  iifith  her  dying  lips,  she  confessed  to  him  her  apostacy  from 
ju^isfipu giving  him  at  the  same  time  a  Testament,  with  a  solemn 
Impaction  to  believe  in  **  JeSus  of  Nazareth.'*  This  anecdote  ap- 
peared to  the  Author  a  good  outline  for  a  mote  elaborate  work,  as 
furnishing  ample  subject  for  imagination,  and  considerable  ground  for 
initrvMaiy^  inmrmation/ 

?.  ,We  cannot  say  that  we  think  the  controversial  portions  of 
tfi.e  volume  particularly  well  managed,  nor  are  some  points  of 
lliei.^ctian  very,  happily  conceived  ;  but,  altogether*  there  is 
.^pli^interest  ui  the  story,  and  the  latter  portion  of  the  volume 
^ft  flatten  with  much  greater  force  than  the  earlier  and  larger 
•]^irf^  .>/ 'Tb&  dying  scene*  in  which  Miriam  urges  her  father  to 
wk^anwe  the  evidences  of  Christianityp  and  puts  the  K^w  Tesf 
^IMdeiit  into  has  hand,  is  strongly  portrayed,  .  -,n),  ^^<,fff 

ejyrlpVIIi^  8k0tAet'm  Biogtrpfku  ;  designed  to  sh^w  the  Influence  lif 
iii^>fQilcMt1lm  oa  Character  mkT  Happiness.  By  John  Claytoo,  Esq. 
•B^fiifi^oi^pp.  4L5.    Prife?«.6d.   Edmburgh.   1825. 

JW[flt)^.is^  OA.the  whole,  an  interesting  publication ;  but  We 
.Jill  ar^"  Tatlier  at.  a  loss  to  trace  tbe  necessary  connexion  b<^- 

tween  its  oatensible.  phncijpile.an^  the  mode  of  its  executioigi. 
*^h^ui%}umab.:^{jii^^  happiness^  in  the, 
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iiistenee  of  my  gi^^B  isdiiFidiiat,  can  he  but  very  xtomxftof^ 

raipeetiw^lW%i^ihie#4lt^4M  1^  b^Fcyre  U8»    For^^ticiiP^' 

stance,  ««<^|tlwJtlft  rtfl^Mtepwhtt'^f  chawttter  sftbiild  W'^flW^rf  ^ 
w&h  mtfe*  skHl  and  originali^i*    When  it  Tolome  Cyf  soiifc^  ej^ - 
peose' prefTeots-  to  ^b  %  IJBt  of* no  more  thaa  twenty  tipecjxrLetiii,]^ 
of  ^ipgnapHy,  we  tfatutally  e^ect  that  there /shaH'^e^puieJ^ 
€X>tibtdib«iMldt>g  exceUtxi<s^  to  (^ofBpensate  for  tbe  deficiency  \ 
ofiramtyu  I  WlJ  ^iftiiioiiay  4hiit  ia  this  respeet  onr  exp^ctatfoiur 
h»fb  leAillCigeilhef^ralaAed*.    The'  lives  am  of  eniinent  tAtif 
it  W^tmf^  (^i>ift|  in  Ibieir  abrMfed  form,  they  eodtain  liftk  vjt^er  ' 
than  we  should  find  in  a  dictionary  on  an  isxtended  sdate^  and" 
hitl(,tbe  ppipber^^panded  to  nwre  adequate  dimensions,  would 
hafQ  iiSbnled  a  much  better  opportunity  for  interesting  auec-*  • 
do|§  «cq4  iUlis^F^^ive  4i^uaaion.     Ariosto,  Metastasio^  Feue-*    • 
Ion,  Massilion,  Mannontel,    Buffon,   Linnaeus,   Malesberbes,  • 
Oellert,  Zinunennan,  Evelyn,  J/eremy  Taylor^  Locke,  New  toil, 
Beittie-  Cowp^,  ^izabeth  Carter,  Sir  William  Jones,  Home,  ,^ 
Eoflta^,— form  a   collection   pf  names  ai\d   cliarai^tjers    well  ^ 
adapted  iiir  attractive  exbibitiion  ;  and  so  f^y  afritKe  Authqr'&  ^, 
ptan^&'dmittedrhe  has  not  foiled  in  bis  endeavours  to  ^kp^|L|;^^j 
ti>em  |o  advantage.  ,' W^  have  observed,  in  an  instance  or  ty^ 
stitem^fe  at-^)tnaW6^^^^  recollections  of  th^  facts jtjj,^ 

wfiiihthey^Teflst;    for fnst{ince/i t  ia  stated,  that  '     *    *      ,,, 

*  The  ipjadicioiis  eoDcessioos  of  N«Bkc;r  had  permitted  the  |;fl|li;Ml 
a8lilAR>1^"6f  nobles,  c1(^i^,^and.what>fai  called  the  third  da^j^he^^ 
so  organized  that  flife  powet  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the1(^]im|^ ., 
ord&r,  ind  theysoofi  shewed  a  determMaiion  to  destroy  iall  the  .^/t 
isttn^ihttilotions  ojfihe  monarchy.'  ;  .*,  • !.. 

IS'Mri^  Clayton  igiikHite»t  of  the  iaets,  th»ttbe  'Iters  Etaf,  * 
whi^  ^teisiis;  either  ilividionsly  or  injudiciously,  the  '  lowest  ^ 

*  order,*  coniaiued  a  large  proportioti  of  the  ablest  and  most 
respectable  men  in  France ;  aud  that  the.*  deteroiination/  as  he 
broadly  states  it,  '  to  destroy  all  the  existing  institutioDs  of  ,, 

•  t^e  monarchy/  was  urged  with  the  greatest  2eaJ  by  some  of  i;. 
those  very  nobles  whose  int^est  it  was  to  preserve  tbem?  Hul  ,* 
why  are  the  *  concessions'  wbich  fintgave  to  tbe  Xbird.£sta|^  c 
a  double  representatioii^  and  ultiurtefy  mlloiKedt^lie  dbvige  of  •» 
the  States-general  into  theCoiiatateeBtAasenUjF,  tmim  abiifgad 
upoiiNeck^r?     He  came  after  a  series  of  ministeis .  wtio^ 


meai^t^'  had  left  him  no  option :  and  everr  decided  s^gp.J 
he  tb8K,'  vas  eiAer  previously  pledged  or 'ferced'IrOfl^ 
aiE^iS^'^t  te  was  unable  t6  conbrotl  .  ta  fact,  the  r     * 
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i^  of  NedLcr  lay  ia  tlie  UioidiiiatA  yi^il^r  !»^iell  W  ^Ipbla^  ^ 
id^e^  office  in  times  o^oaticml  4x>Q3rd^Nife^  fite^  radcwed  cpi-i 
iuu^.po]^ularity  an  a  ^^notomat^^giiie  i^fovfmp^^  and  wboi 
ttMitfiuldd  him,  he  was  left wiltkwit  rc»pii<ce>  , tW  A3Fc{ibislik>|pi 
of  Sens*  who  preceded  him  in  Ae  adoiiniM^itioii^  hni  |>TOmised 
the  States -General,  i^,  by  Ofrenly  tnTitif^  ti[^:^q^itnMRonof  . 
puUtQ  QpiniQu,  had  made  the  donble  representation  of  the  Tiers 
Etat  a  '  conceBgJou '  as  inevitable  as  it  vwIks^  ^st«    Vfe  suspect 
that  N^eckar  had  as  little  inclinatioir  to  the  mterventioin  of  'Uie 
States  as  day  of  his  coadjtitoTS.     Bat  eten  if  he  h^  posseitted' 
energy  aud  audacity   enough  to  Oppose  theredemplion  of  the  I 
pledge,  his  feverish  anxiety  to  stand  wdl  in  ih^  pi4dio  he%^^  i 
would  have  withheld  him  from  the  attempt* 

*  llifee  advocaie^ji  Trohchet,  Des^ze,  andi  anothl^  had  Bfeeti  prir-  ! 
iioQsly  nominated  to  defefnd  the  unfortcfnaCe  monarchy  (Louis  XVI.f  ' 
bul  the  third  having  declined  to  act,  the  generous  voluntary  ofl^  of  ' 
Malesherbes  was  accepted/ 

This  is  negligently  stated.      Tronchet  and  targat  were  ap-  | 
pointed  to  conduct  the  defence  of  Louis.     The  latter  refused,  • 
and  Malesherbes  took  his  place  \  bat#  finding  that  the  task  was:  ^^ 
still  too  heavy  fot  their  joint  exertions,  the  king's  counael   were 
permitted  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Deseze, 

There  is  in  Mr,  Clayton's  preface,  a  recommendation  of  so  ^^ 
much  importance,  ami  in  which  our  own  experience  enables  n|.^ 
so  cordially  to  joia«  that  we  shall  insert  \%  here. 

*  In  thc^  course  of  my  f ravels,  I  have  m^  siany  a  promfting  an 2  |» 
fine  young  man  gradually  led  to  diasipttibn,  gambling,  and  ruiu,  mere- 
ly by  the  want  of  means  to  make  a  aolttary  ^rernn^  pass  pleaeanlly*   , 
I  earnestly  advise  every  youth  who  qutta  that  abode  of  purity,  peace^  ^ 
and  delightt  his  paiernal  home,  to  acquire  a  taste  for  reading   and 
writing*    At  every  place  where  he  may  reside  long,  either  in  Englaad 
or  on  the  Continent,  lot  him  study  to  make  his  apartments  aa  attrac'^  §§ 
tive  and  comfortable  as  possible,  for  he  will  find  a  little  extra  or  dmary.    • 
expofise.  so  hestoivgd  at  the  beginning,  to  be  good  ecanoiny  in  the 
end '  let  bim  read  the  best  books  in  the  language  of  the  place  In  which 
be  lives;  and,  above  all,  let  him  never  retire  to  rest  without  writing  '^ 
fft  least  a  page  of  onsinal  comments  on  what  he  has  seen^  read,  and' , 
heafd  in  ibe  day.    This  habit  will  teach  him  to  observe  and  discriml^'** 
liSiB,  for  a  man  ceases  to  read  with  a  desultory  and  wandering  roind^  ^ 
which  IS  utter  waste  of  time,  when  he  knows  thfii  an  account  of  all  the  ^ 
inform!^t^<^n  which  he  has  gained  rnnH  be  written  at  night/  -^ 

^mlljiaiyTke^pihgi  we  caii  only  say — c*est  sdou;  bfat  iotii^'^ 
__^eTOQiir^ating  to  th4  eren  minute  appu^vkUon  of  ootor^  ^^ 
fem  :ui<i  attractiOdA  in  our  oWni  peculiar  s^nartment»  we  give  our.  * 
ea^iiitf  Ynror6emeftt  ^1t  witt  be  Ibilnd  a  r^6im^  in  ^e  hoorol^^ 
Vol.  XXVL  N.S.  2  0 
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ennui*  a  shfelter  in  the  season  o^f  vexation,  and  indii^ectly,  at 
leasts  a  barrier  against  those  injurious  Connexions  whicti  usually 
originate  in  the  absence  of  home-attraction  and  of  agreeable 
Occupation  always  at  hand. 


Art.  IX.     TeoenHetb  Raaort,  of  the  Directors  of  the  Afrkau  InstilHiimtf 
read  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  held  on  the  iOth  day  of  May, 
19^6.  With  an  Appendix.  8vo.^  pp.  2Z2*    Price  Sa.  6d.  LondoPi 
'  1826. 

^M7E  fear  thatiin  a  general  way,  reports  of  public  societies 
^^  stand  a  very  bad  chance  of  attracting  attention  and  gain- 
ing.perusal,  except  within  the  circle  of  their  patrons  and  sub- 
scribers. As  Reviewer^,  we  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  notice 
such  publications  :  and  yet,  sometimes  they  deserve  notice  far 
more  than  a  large  proportion  of  the  not  less  fugitive  and  ephe- 
meral works  which  come  before  us.  The  Transactions  of  the 
African  Institutian  are,  indeed ^  documents  of  permanent  inte- 
rest- On  this  ground,  we  have  before  adverted  to  them  ;  and 
we  feel  justified  in  stfongly  recommending  the  purehfise  anH 
perusal  of  the  present'  Report  as  containing  information  of 
which  ev^ry  friend  of  hutnainity  ought  to  be  in  possession. 

The  existence  of  such 4 sbciety  as  this,  is  a  redeeming  feature 
in  oitr  national  charactel^,  staihdd  as  it  is  with  the  foul  policy  of 
our  West  India  col  on  ifil  systfem.  But  for  the  watchful  laboirrs 
of  its  directors,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade  by  the  British  Government,  would  ere 
JOkemhuv^  been  rendered  completely  nugatory,  and  the  law  which 
inak»8  it  piracy,  would  have  become  a  dead  letter-  The  vigis- 
bmsfe  of  the  put)K6  has  seemed  to  be  lulled  to  sleep,  and  tiie  at- 
ifcWtiitfri  of  Administration  would  scarcely  have  been  kept  alive  to 
^e*  oBstfuffe  transactibhs  in  the  Indian  and  African  seas,  liad  it 
ndtteeti  for  the  diligent  exertions  of  this  Society,  In  Mr,  Can- 
ning, indeed,  the  cause  over  which  the  Institution  watches,  has 
-d)sinoere  ;ind, powerful  friend;  and,  fettered  as  he  may  be  as  a 
dbidtster,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  all  his  feelings  m 

•  i  fuan,  warmly  concur  iq  the  object  which  its  directors  and  3up^ 
tiOFters  have  at  heart.    The  conferences  on  the  Slave  Trade, 

•  liiihick  were  a^ourned front  Verona  ta  London^  have  not,  we  are 
told,  been  hitherto  neliewed.  •  Instead,  therefore,  of  any  gene- 
'  ral  measure  embracing  the  community  of  natioasj  every  ad- 

*  vance  which  has  been  obtained,  is  the  result  of  the  particular 
^  jiegislation  of  individual  states,  conceded,  in  almost  eVery  in- 

'  ^stance,  to  the  unweiariecl  intercession  of  the  British  Govem- 

*  ment/    The  Netherlands^  Spain,  France,  and  every  civilized 
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kiugdoiTi,  wttli  the  cj^ceptimi  of  Portugal  and  the  Bii^kzik^  lmv& 
put  tl|e  Slave  Trade  witliout  the  protection  of  the  law ;  aad 
there  is  now  a  fair  prospect,  tlrat  the  p«:udiiig  treaties  with  the 
courts  of  Rio  and  Lisbon,  will  secure  tne  formal  abolition  of  the 
tmde  by  those  States,  Yet,  the  Slave  Trade,  though  declared 
illegal,  has  increa&edfO^'uig  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  laws,  and, 
its»to  be  feage€l^4be  ^sonniyaoce;  ox  at  least  criminal  supine^ 
ness  of  the  French^  Spanish^  Portuguese^  and  Brazilian  autho^- 
lilieQ/  '  It  is  disheartening/  i»b6erre>ltiie^  Dir^tors  of  tl|e  A4* 
rican  Institution,  ■     >       ■ 

*  that  we  should  have  ourselves  to  keep  up  the  police-establishment 
of  die  world  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  when  the  imme- 
^ate  ^fects  of  all-our  effcMrts  under  tHe  prasent  low  seem  to  be,  0Tij 
td  drive  it  into  other  channels,  mid  oblige  k,  to  adopt  circuitouil'dtid 
fraudtikent  cles^oalloiis.  The  ,l^^iard6  and  Portuguesp  do.not  fiffect, 
iJiem^elveSy  to  be  at  the  pains  of  taking  a  single  naval  prec;;i^tuin  to 
l^cwr^  the  observwMse  of  th^  law9.  The  French  sqqadron  bas^  spme- 
l4a^e#>  been  absent  altogether,  andaliyay^  very  insufficient ;  and  th^ 
S^megal  acquittals  are  not  likely  to  remove  tho  alleged  reluctance  of 
rtejr  prui^ers.' ,         ^     ^ 

Still,  the  abolition  of  the  Trade,  though  as  yet  in  a  great  mea- 
sure only  nominal,  is  a  real  advance  in  the  cause  of  huinaDity. 

*  When  right  principles  are  once  acknowledged/  it  is  rcmam- 
ed,  *  the. corrupt  practice  of  the  world  may  fight  agiuii&t  thein 
r  fgu"  a, time,  but  must  ,at  last  fall  in  with  and  cvi^furui  to  Ifee 

. '  Nuniver^al  opinion  of.  all  that  is  resjiectable  aiaoit;^  muiikmd/ 
H^j^pily,  (the  booPMr  of  England  is  now  pledged  to  obtain  tha 
.^eo^cMieiut  of  eating  treaties^  and  her  conimercial  inteie&>l^ 
also  axe  on  the  side  of  humanity. 

*  Fabricated  log-books^  doable  sets  of  papers,  and  assottmeots  of  flag^ 
of  every  nation,  are  now  become  sucn  essential  parts  of  the  system ^ 
that  some  severe  penal  ties  must  be  agreed  upon,  among  states,  again^^t 
forgeries  of  this  descriptioD^  by  whidi  the  pi  rale  and  the  gI^ve*'CaptaiQ 
abuse  the  honour  of  every  independent  naMun  whose  name  they  dese- 
crate as  much  s»  thev  disdain  all  sympathy  and  relationsbip  with  the 
common  mterests  of  me  human  rap^ ' 

But  who  are  the  buyers  ?  Were  there  no  market,  no  de- 
mand, the  supply,  and  the  trade  vHiich  furnishes  it,  might  be 
expected  to  cease  of  themselves.  Our  own  Colonies,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  have  np  indirect  means  of  importation.  The  Ameriotii 
trade  is  stated  to  be  seemingly  '  almost  entirely  extinct/  Tne 
States  of  Spanish  America  who  were  the  most  interested  inothe 
traffic,  have  shewn  an  eagerness  to  disown  and  prohibit  iL . 

,  *  One  of  the  $/rst  acts  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  Gfuatiipala, 
was  tb^  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  their  con- 

„,  ..  :  ..  .  2Q2         .  ,..  .  •■ 
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'  ttituttfi^  •*  tvpry  man  in  the  Republic  is  free;  and  no  one n-lio  tiikes 
r^uge  uiuier  its  lawe  cmi  he  a  slave  i  nor  sHslW  any  one  be  accounted 
a  ciiiicn  who  carries  oa  the  Slave  Trade,**  One  nundred  «Iave«  froii* 
tbo  Honduras  escaped  ttiriiur  on  fiearmg  of  tiija  law  ;  and  chotigh  de- 
manded bacit  by  Oijr  g«[>eriatendent,  werej  on  ilia  siime  |irrnciples  hj 
iwhich  the  ftla?es  of  the  Porie  were  brought  up  receniiy  fromCot*- 
■irdl  by  habeas  corpus,  and  liberated^  Allowed  thie  ih#lt^  of  the  lasr 
jkhmh  had  pmcbimed  ihem  free*^' 


>^^a,fp^cii|\e{i  of  l]be  Slave  Trad^  aa  it  tiow  cx/j^^,  the  %ctt  ip  all 
^tB  cinMimgtaaci^s,  deaervefi  to  be  placed  di&tioctJy  before  ^e 

;  i^ttentioii  of  our  readers, 

^'  "*  Abotit   the  9th  of  December  la*H,  a  French  vessel,  calJedthe 

'  Perlej  belonging  to  St.  M aloes,  under  the  command  of  one  Julien 
Leg  lie,  arrived  at  the  port  of  St,  Ives,  in  Cornwall,  on  her  return 
from  St,  John's  River,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  crew,  consbiing 
only  of  tivelTc  men  ;  the  captain,  mpercargo,  and  eight  others,  hav- 
ing, according  to  the  representations  of  Legue^  died  in  the  course  of 
the  voyage* 

'  The  vessel  was  boarded,  and  subsequently  sei^e^,  by  Lieut.  Rye, 
of  the  Coast-Guard  lerrice-  She  was  found  well  fitted  out  with  all  the 
ordinary  furniture  of  a  slave-trader,  and  the  hold  adapted  in  the  usual 
way  to  the  reception  of  slaves.  Among  her  other  storea,  Ib^re  were 
found,  manacles  and  shackles  in  great  abundance ;  a  long  chain,  to 
confine  the  unfortunate  creatures  in  gangs ;  with  all  the  usual  imple- 
ments of  Negro  torture*  Among  other  thmgij  were  cask g  of  patm- 
mlf^  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  black  gkin  an  arti^cial  gloiS| 
which,  when  natural,  is  indicative  of  health  and  strength, 

*  Five  poor  creatures  were  found  on  board,  whom  circunrotaiicei 
too  dearly  proved  to  ha vjS  confitituted  i&  psrt  of  the  iiyrctched  targo. 

'  One  of  them  was  a  young  boy. 

*  These  poor  creatures  were  conSned  in  the  main  liold,  having  ofily 
^  Bails  to  Tie  upon,  and  a  few  pieces  of  coarae  canvas  to  protect  their  bo- 
^  dies  from  the  inclemency  oi  the  weather,  I'heir  hi*ntal  owners  reprt- 
'-sented  thcm^  bf  cours^e,  as  part  of  their  crew  t  but,  as  they  understodd 
^^«Hth(^p  French  nor  English,  nor  any  other  Eufojpean  language,  and 
^Bppeared,  besides,  to  be  entirely  ignorant  even  oi  the  most  common 

nautical  proceedings,  it  does  not  require  other  evidence  to  shew  tlie 

*  falsity  of  this   rep  resell  tation.     But  they  appeared  to  be  too  well  ae- 

quaintedwith  all  the  uses  of  the  filave  tackle  on  board,  and  too  much 

'  Jjiibituated  to  the  horrible  treatment  to  which  so  many  of  their  fellow* 

count r}'tnen  are  subjected,  for  any  doubts  to  remain  of  the  eharactcr 

fn  which  they  were  confined  on  board  this  vessel.     An  affidavit  was 

rnade  of  the  fact,  that,  while  the  crew  regaled  on  bo i ted  beef  and  fish, 

Uhese  poor  Negroes  were  treated  with  the  pot -liquor  and  tin  trails — 

tood  so  ^au^eous,  that  ^veu  their  hungry  gtomaehji  Rejected  it  i%^tk 
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^btinguished  humanity  at  SLivcSfWd  who  hoe  cmtliia  occa^oii  cidii<» 
fjjlcd  no  ki€  iirmtiess  than  UumaAity,  wrote,  lOfMx*  Wilberiorcejjnea- 
^bning  i^ma  of  the  facta  aboTe  stated.,    Mr.  Wtibpribrce  tnstrtictbd 

t  Mr,  George  Stephen,  his  seltdtor^  to  take  ih©  nmem^ry  pj^ocfiedinga 
ibr  ra^tartng  the  poor  slaves  to  freedoio;^.  iiud  an  appJitrntion  j«^  im- 
jUL^distely  made  to  the  Lord  Chkf  Justice  of  the  Comnjoa  ?le«fa;!frho 
Jtd  not  heBJiate  for  a  moment  to  grant  a  Ha&ms  Cor^m*^  ^^  biirijio 
jr^ecessarily  vague  information  then  obtained,  and  exhibited  much-hu- 
tiiane  anxiety  for  ihe  enlargement  and  comfortable  disposition  of  the 
wiiftjr donate  Negroefi*  The  wrft  was  immediately  despatched  and 
starved  ;  sind  the  slaves^  of  course,  brought  on  shore ;  bnt^  In  conse- 
.^nence  of  the  illness  of  one  of  the  party,  occasioned  by  the  seventy  of 
me  weather^  9  considerable  time  elapsed  before  they  cnutd  be  bronght 
.to  London,  which  they  did  not  reach  till  the  middle  of  February  j 
when  they  were  taken  before  Lord  Chief  Jnstlce  Beet,  in  order  ^0  theif 
being  discharged.  But  here  some  difficulty  arofie,  from  their  not  behig 
ftble  to  ^peaic  any  European  language,  and  no  person  in  tl^is  country 
being  to  be  found  who  could  act  as  an  Interpreter.  How^ever,  by 
pieana  of  signs  and  gestures,  sufl^cient  information  was  obtained  from 
them  to  £>atiEfy  the  Lrord  Chief  Justice  that  they  ought  to  be  diE- 
charged* 

'  On  bis  Lordship*8  demanding  the  return  of  the  writ>  it  wag  handed 
in  by  Mr,  Welslead^  a  soiichor,  without  any  endorsed  return  :  hia  in- 
etructions  b^ing,  he  said,  imperfect,  he  wished  to  avoid  con^mitting 
hiinself  in  the  absence  of  the  agent  of  the  captain;  but  stated,  tbat 
these  African  were,  owing  to  tlie  sickness  of  the  European  crew,  hired 
to  navigate  the  vessel,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  they  abould 
fee  sent  back,  or  left  where  I  hey  pleased. 

,  *  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  insisted  on  the  return  belr^  made  in  duo 
ibrm,  and  observed  th^t  the  case  stood  thus:  :An  application  by  aJS^da- 
vit  bad  been  made  before  him«  that  certaii^  Negro,  slaves  were  within 
bip  Majesty 'i3  jurisdicLion  of  the  l^nd  of  Englao^,  and  wer^In  coui^se 
jot  conveyance  to  be  unlawfuliy  sold  as  such  ;  he  had  therefore  isaqod 
ibe  King's  writ  for  the  captain  to  shew  cause  why  he  detained  these 
persons.  Neither  the  captain  nor  an  instructed  agent  appeared,  but 
%]^  poor  Airicans  did ;  and,  being  there,  he  must  deal  with  thenjEs 

:  th^  law  warranted,  and  that  law  said,  no  man  could  remain  a  slave  one 
^foment  after  he  touched  the  soil  of  England.  He  must  inquire  who 
these  poor  men  were,  and  how  they  came  here  ;  and  observild,.  ihaf;  it 
was  nonsense  to  talk  of  poor  fellows  like  these  being  hired  as  i^Laviga- 
lors,  whu  nettlier  spoke  nor  understood  the  language  of  the  crew  ;,  tbst 
there  could  be  no  moral  doubt  of  their  having  been  slaves ;  and  the 
people  of  the  ship  were  doubtless  cautious  how  they  attempted  to  set  up 
a  claim  on  them  as  servants,  knowing  well,  that,  upon  proof  of  sj^ye- 
4ealing,  they  would  come  within  the  penal  operation  of  Jthe  ,  $\me  j^* 
jacy  laws.  .it 

,  I*,  Tl^  Negroes  were .  finally  dischargad ;  aud  it^, wa^i;|ri^aMe4  \^^^ 
1^- jG^i^ffift  |S^ep^€p  should  ^^^ras^^^pdef  t^iif^l  tox  .Xb^f^^^ty^^M^ 
iils  Majesty's  Government  ishould  dispose  of  them*  "  j^u^.a 
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*  It  appears,  from  euch  infDrmation  as  has  been  collected  from  them, 
Ihat  tbe  yessel  wm  homeward  bound  froni  S^  Jolm*^  River,  where  aUc 
h^i,  tak^  kk  u  cai^o  af  94^4r  slaves^  of  wliom  seventy  were  wqtnetii  and 
sfyoul  Jtbjrty  or  forlj^  children  ;  that  all  thesEj  ejEccpt  the  five  now  in 
L^QdOP,  and  twg  boys  (who  subsequently  died  anci  were  thro^rn  over-' 
board  during  the  voyago),  were  traftg-shipped  at  &ea,  into  a  consort  of 
the  Perle>  who  sailed  with  her,  '  ■  . 

*  In  qoqBequfncG  of  the  arrangeieent  made  before  Lord  Chief  Jm- 
tice  Best,  for  the  care  of  these  AfricaDSt  they  ^ere  placed  in  the  work* 
house  at  Hampatead,  where  they  were  well  taken  care  of,  and  at  a 
Gompanitively  iinall  expenee.  Whilst  thera,  they  were  attacked  by 
measles^  and  eu fibred  otherwise  mosit  severely  from  ill  health ;  two  of 
them  died ;  aod  it  was  not  found  poasibk  to  remove  the  others  till  the 
beginnicg  of  June,  when  an  order  wag  obtained  from  Government  for 
them  to  be  received  on  board  his  Majesty*s  ship  North  Star,  then 
under  orders  for  Sierra  Leonei  to  which  place  they  are  now  on  their 
passage/    pp.  174? — 177. 

T  To  return  to  the  inc[uiry  relative  to  the  btiyers  of  m^fk.    The 
diief 'mai^etB  for  this  contraband  tiafBc'  in  flesh  Bsid  Uoed 
appear  to  be  the  flavannah  and  Brazil.    The  number  of  ffiaves 
imported  into  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1824,  was  26,712 ;  in  J825, 
iB,769;  but  the  numlbera  emharked  \yere  2^,211  and  27,676  5 
4400  having,  in  the  twp  years^ died  on  the  passage.     The  nui^- 
ber  imported  into  ijabia  in  1824,  deducting  those  which  wer^ 
rerexported  to  Rio,  and  are  inoljaded  in  the  above  account,  wai 
2609^  deaths,  60  out  of  3187..  Intbe.firi^t  Wf  of  the  folJow- 
mg  year,  the  numbep  iffoportod  wag  1606,  being  in  the  same 
proportion.    The  retoniB  ^o  fiot  give  a  single  death  on  the 
passage  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  Directors  remark,  that 
this  part  of  the  list  19  falsified,  lest  tiie  real  inortality  should 
ettract  attention  to  the  excessive  tonnage;    Instances  are  ^ted» 
iu  which  this  fraud  has  been  detected^    The  ouQiber  of  slat)^ 
imported  into  Maranhatn  dtjrin^  ibose  year^,  has  not  been  a.^* 
certained.    In  1822,  it  |UQ0un^e4  to  2*648,  beside^  16a  who 
bad  died  on  their  passage ;  end,  .^  the  imports  of  both  Rio 
and  fiahia  have  increased  siace  than,  there  ia  reason  to  con* 
dude  that  those  of  ManKoban  thave  not  diminished.    Thus, 
'the  total  number  ammally  imported  into  Brazil  appears  to  be, 
)0n  aii  overage,  consideralbly  above  30,(X^O  ;  and  the  deaths  on 
^e  number  embarked  cannot  he  taken  at  less  than  from  2600 
to  3000  more :  probably,  ten  per  cent,  would  not  be  too  high 
HD  estimate.     Tlie  number  of  slaves  landed  in  different  parts 
qf  the  island  of  Cuba  in  the  course  of  the  year  1824,  is  calcu- 
lated at  upwards  of  16,000|  in  forty-four  vessels,  Frencb  and 
tpanis)^*    Ttie  authorities  of  th^i  colony  t^ke  no  notice   of 
)t^^e  arrivals,  and  tbeir  intereiated  and  criminal  neglig^^nc^  is 
^'seconded  by  the  connivatic^  pf  th^  Kaval  Depaita^t^nt,  aild  by 
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the  a^^ithj^  bf  thfe'  Spanish  Government.  A  MU "  iii  gi^h  df 
fi'vei^ifenOT  Vessels  whicU  nrrived  at  the  Port  of  Havannah  wilH 
ijiearly  ISOD  negroes,  in  the  first  six  raoDths  of  1825.  With  ire* 
ga|r4  to  the  French  skve-trad^t  which  haa  now  extended  td 
Cuba,  it  appears  that  their  traders  Bwarm  on  the  coast  of  Africa  j; 
aad  80«hip«»  av^ntging  about  130  tons,  belonging  to  Nantz 
akNie^  are  engaged  in  this  accursed  traffic,  by  which  tfiey  are 
daid  io  have  deared  90  miUionB  of  franco  since  the  ReBtoruimh 
Itk  fc^tyidiile  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portnguese  cany  their 
prbftigacy  lirf  fef  as  ever,  the  French  have  become  the  slave* 
carriers  of  the  Antilles.  .    * 

^  *  The  Baron  de  StaePs  sketch  af  Nantz  leaves  nothing  to  be  adJod. 
**  The  hare- faced  impudence  with  which  the  Slave  Trade  b  carried 
on*  exceeds  every  thing  that  J  could  have  imagined  from  what  I  have 
read  or  heard  en  the  subjects  Slave-dealing  la  the  common  loptc  at 
t!ie  Exchange  and  in  the  commercial  clubs ^  They  don't  take  even 
the  trouble  ef  concealing  their  human  cargoes  under  the  names  of 
muleB,  bales,  or  logs.  Insurance^  which  waa  at  thirty^three  shilliags 
last  year,  is  now  as  low  as  twenty-five  shiilingG,  and  in  great  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  assurers.  The  namea  of  tliose  engaged  In  the 
trade  are  a  mystery  to  nobody.  In  order  to  secure  an  interest  in 
their  favour^  the  slave-dealers  oblige  most  of  the  tradesmen  whom 
they  employ — such  as  sail -makers,  ship-c^iandters,  &c.^to  take  shares 
(generally  of  1000  francs  each)  for  part  of  their  dues.  The  princi* 
pal  ship-builders » though  fully  aware  of  the  destination  of  their  ves- 
sels, don't  appear  to  have  any  direct  interest  in  the  trader  In  fact/ 
it  would  be  i»ieless  to  bind  them  by  any  other  tie  to  the  continuation 
eif  the  trade ;  for  the  very  form  of  the  vessels  which  they  build,  makes 
iherro  accomplices  de  facto,  These  vessels,  principally  schooners  anil 
brigs  of  small  dimensions,  remarkably  well  built  for  sailing,  could  not 
he  used  with  advantage  for  any  lawful  trade,  Tfieir  number,  accord*- 
ing  to  the  most  moderate  calculation,  exceeds  eighty,  of  the  average 
tonnage  of  13Q.  When  they  have  any  reason  to  suspect  that  one  of 
th^ir  vessels,  on  her  return  to  Nantz,  will  be  subjected  to  a  severe 
examination,  lettei^  are  sent  out  to  all  the  pilots  on  the  coasts  to  waM 
her  off,  and  send  her  to  Antwerp.  I  walked  down  the  quay,  and  had 
my  attention  pointed  by  a  friend  to  several  objects  wtrica,  !*bt'b^ing 
a  sailor  myself,  might  have  escaped  my  notice.  Great  number  of 
Water-casks,  the  size  and  object  of  which  could  not  be  mistaken  by^ia 
perj*on  who  has  any  practice  in  that  matter,  were  lying  on  the  quay, 
ready  for  embarkation.  Four  vessels,  of  the  best  possible  cm  for 
sailing,  were  in  the  docks  nearly  tiniihed*  1  went  on  board  one  of 
them,  which  had  been  sold  on  the  samg  morning,  and  was  to  be 
launched  in  a  few  days.  The  dimensions  of  the  hatches  clearly  indi* 
cated  her  destination  at  the  first  sight;  bnt  this  is  not  all ;  the  pJat- 
Ibrm,  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  deck,  was  already  fitted  np  for  the 

reception  of  slaves.     Seven  other  vessels,  most  evidently  slave  shfps 

sehoonera,  brigs,  arid  a  lugger— were  afloat -on  the  *ivor:  ^onewas  a 
new  Eihip,  not  yctnam^d;  three  had  their  names  struck  out,  which 
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lliej  generally  do  after  every  voyage  t  tlie  tliree  otliers  were  tUe  Pa6* 
Ime,  the  Constntne  of  l^ant^,  md  BritoiiDet  106  lona,  I  treni  an 
bdard  tins  fast*  which  was  for  sale.  An  iron  k»tchen»  of  a  size  iuffi- 
citm  for  at  nian-of-wrarj  was  fhstened  on  tlie  dfeck,  as  if  to  leave  no* 
do u bit  of  fhie^  behig  a  sfavc  shtf^.  She  had  ilfiade  one  succ^£i>fbi  voy* 
age  J  and,  though  tbc  platform  had  been  removed,  the  horrM  fmttl' 
of  the  human  victimi  cotiid  noi  be  mmtaketik  Tbe  eailot  who  ^«^s  oof 
board  aa  a  guard  iseemcd  to  suspect  our  intenCff^ns  ;  and  as  1  observed 
that  he  underatood  English,  I  thoughi  the  U^t  way  wtjuld  be  to  ask 
hioa  plainly  hew  many  slav«i  kis  schooner  woold  hold.  Upon  this  h&,^ 
heeibited,  and  anaweredj  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  *  Wellpj  -^ 
said  my  friend,  *  how  many  I  250,  do  you  thmk  f '  *  Rather  moret**^ 
was  hiB  reply-  But  this  is  not  all ;  1  wanted  something  more  positivep  | 
add  I  begged  of  iny  companion  to  get  some  iron  shacklea  fbr  me, 
which  I  could  take  to  Paris  as  a  corpus  delict L  He  g^d^that  oothmg' 
C(?uM  be  naore  easy,  and  walked  mto  the  first  blacksmith *ff  shop  on' 
the  quay^  only  requesting  that  I  should  remain  at  a  certain  distance^ 
In  order  not  to^  excite  suspicion.  The  blacksmith  first  heBitated;  but 
when  my  Irieud  told  him  that  he  wanted  tlie  irons  for  some  refraetory 
sailors  on  board  an  American  vessel,  he  was  shewn  to  a  loft,  wh^r& 
thacklea,  liandcuffst  and  thumb-screws  were  heaped  by  hundreda,  and 
bought  me  the  horrid  samples  that  I  wanted;^' 

*  WeU  HHght  Mr.  C4iBDing  write  to  onr  ambassador  &t  Paris/ 
**  Scarcely  an  arrival  takes  place  from  Africa,  without  bringing  with 
It  account  ihat  Slave  Trade  undertakings,  covered  by  ihe  flag,  Ki^ 
carried  on  by  the  subjects  of  France,  are  in  activity  from  nortli  to 
tomh,  aftd  ^om  west  to  eaiit,  throughout  the  whole  coist  of  that  vast 
pentnfsiila ;  and  in  tke  African  Islands,  the  West  Indies,  and  else- 
wb«rei  Fread*  subjects  are  continually  heard  of  as  fitting  out  vosseJs 
fot  the  Slave  Trade.  In  the  very  ports  of  France  hertelf,  fhc»e 
midertakingg  form  ihe  entire  and  abuost  public  concern  of  compitniei 
of  ber  merchants.  Oae  of  these  ports,  that  of  Nantz,  seeraa  to  h& 
entirely  devoted  to  it;  and  is  thus  pointed  out  to  the  marked  atten*' 
tion  of  the  French  Government.  Your  Excellency,  and  your  prede^ 
ee^or,  have  repeatedly  given  to  the  French  Minister  the  particulan 
of  these  equipmeuLs,  from  their  earliest  state  to  the  time  at  wluch' 
they  leave  that  port  for  their  ultimate  destination  ;  but  still  ilieie 
proceedings  go  forward  with  unabated  vigour^  and,  as  it  appear!, 
with  perfect  impunity.  The  French  laws  on  this  subject  are  neither 
evident  in  themselves^  even  in  the  heart  of  her  dominions  ;  nor  cai^ . 
it  be  believed  that  they  are  acted  upon  with  integrity*  You  will  aub'^  ^ 
mit  these  siaiements  to  the  Government  of  France  ;  and  you  will  ej?-  "J 
pr^s  a  hope,  that  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  wih  not  longer  permit  "^ 
on  th^  part  of  his  subjects,  a  tra£^c  which  has  been  abandoned  a§ 
disgraceful  by  every  other  power  of  the  civilized  world/^^  pp,  67 — ^71, 

Surinam  appears  to  be  the  prkieipal  mart  for  slaves  froitt| . 
BiBSEO^  Cacheo,  and  the  Cape  da  Verd  Llatids.  The  latt^yf 
colony  is  represented  to  be  '  wholly  devoted  to  the  Slave  Trad^^i 
'  from  the  Portuguese  governor  doW»  to  the  free  Black  ^tt]ei% 
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*  several  of  whom  have  establislied  a  regular  correspondence 

*  with  the  princi  pal  hmises  at  the  Havannah/    Ciiy eiine  is  also 
a  slave- ilia  rt,  and  Martinique  another;  besides  which,  there  is 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon^  Siiid,  by  means  of  smuggling,  the  Mau^ 
lilius   itself.      Altogether,  the  lowest  computation  will  give\ 
between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand   huoaaii   beiiigs  annutjlyi: 
torp  from  Airieap  and,  in  violatioii  of  every  principle  of  iawji- 
bumanity,  and  religion,  treated  as  the  vilest  felons, *--being*i 
either  murdered  iiithe|>asBage,  or  consigned  to  the  mmt  gallihg  ' 
and  oppressive  slavery*     At  Mozambique,  the  commandant  at 
the  Portuguese  Factory  having  provoked  wars  among  thendtw^"^ 
fur  the  ejt press  purpose  of  cheapemttg  slaves,  the  price,  in  goodfi^;' 
was  only  about  half  a  dollar  each.     The  usual  price  on  the^ 
eaeteni  coast,  of  Africa,  is  between  two  and  three  Spanish  dol- 
lars-    On  the  western  coast,  the  price  is  much  higher*  Kussoo 
children  are  spoken  of  as  very  cheap  at  20   dollars;  and  bjii 
some  of  die  intercepted  accounts  of  the  French  pmxhases,  tt«i 
appears,  that  they  gave  26  or  27  dollars  for  cbUdren,  and  abouiv 
79  (nearly  £18)  for  men. 

Such  is  the  system  by  which,  it  was  long  contended,  our  own 
West  India  Colonies  could  alone  be  maintained.     By  this  in-^ 
fernal  trade,  they  have  been  stocked,  and   the  slavery  tvhicb  ^ 
stitJ  exists  there,  is  its  permanent  result.    The  fruit  answers  to  ^ 
the  tree  that  bore  it.    They  are  two  homogenetous  and  cprrerv. 
sjiondihg  parts  of  the  same  system.    Nantx  now,  is  only  what 
Lty^rpool  was  5  and  our  West  India  iskndjs  still  trade  in  men, 
with  tkh  restriction  merely,  that  they  can  only  ^row  elave%»  - 
and  pust  not  import  them;— that  they  are  conhiTed  to  an  in^;l 
tergal  trade,  and  can  only  buy  and  sell  the  slave  populatiort-s* 
of  Ihe  soil,  instead  of  buying  in  Africa*    To  speak  of  the  ^ 
slairc-trade  as  abolished  even  in  our  own   colonies,  is  inacca--'^ 
rate.     What  difference  does  it  make  in  the  principle,  whether^ 
a  Kussoo  child  k  kidnapped  and  sold  to  a  French  trader,   wbd '* 
buys  to  sell  again,  or  a  negro  child  born  in  JamaiciA  is  piit  up.J^ 
to  auction  and  bought  by  a  British  planter  t    The   horrors   of' 
the  tpiddle  pasiage  are  indeed  saved  by  the  abolition  of  the 
iBrtpoTt  trade  ;  and  could  the  commerce  be  totally  destroyed, 
Anica  would  obtain  a  deliverance  from  the  curse  which  has  sa 
long  consigned  her  to  barbarism.    But  the  sale  of  men,  thft-  i 
home  traffic  in  fle&h,  is  still  uncbecked ;  and  it  is  attended  vi  ith-^j 
this  aggravation,  that  white  blood,  in  numberless  instances,  is^* " 
miogled  with  that  of  the  African  in  the  marketable  article  C5alle#^b 
a  negro.     We  call  this  an  aggravation,  not  because  the  colouf 
of  the  African  lessens  the  injustice  and  wickedness  of  tFeatin^ 
hiM.B&!an  animal,  but  because  tlie  moral  debasement,  the  dtiu- 
lidtl'ob  of  principle  in  the  miiid  of  tlie  sl^vg^tradefi,  i^Ms^bt^ 
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greater  ip  the  case  of  bargaining  away  the  fruits  of  a  licentibos 
Kitercourse  between  his  own  caste  and  the  slaves  and  victiiUB 
of  that  profligacy. 

Bat  Dr.  Chalmera  iWtkn  that  the  West  India  planters  ha^e 
been  unjusldy  stigmatised,  intemperately  calumniated.  Matiy 
humai^  and  accomplTshed  individuals  belong  to  that  mnen 
injtired  body.  The  tatter  assertion,  we  by  no  means  wish  to 
dewy ;  btft  we  are  entitled  to  ask--If  they  really  widi  4Jie 
public  to  diatinguish  between  ^Slavery  and  the  Slaye-trade/be- 
tipeen  die  innocent  inheritor  of  a  slave^plantation,  and  the 
rqtiMess  nascreatits  who  still  carry  on  a  piratical  commerce,— 
w^yarenot'theQe  humane  and  accomplished  individaals  forund 
fbremodt  among  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  African  In* 
sthutiott, — which  has  for  its  dole  object,  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  Afi'ica,tind  to  obtain  the  extinction  of  the  trade  in  slaves? 
h  it  not,  that  they  would  feel  themselves  thereby  involved  in 
iDonscious  tnoonsistency?  Thus,  perceiving  the  principle  of 
colonicd  slavery  and  that  of  the  alave  trade  to  be  the  same^ 
they  are  held  baqk  from  opposing  enormities  which  they  abhor; 
disqualified,  if  not  by  their  private  character,  yet  by  their  po- 
litical condition,  from  taking  any  part  in  the  noblest  exertions 
0t  pMlanibropy.  Why,  what  a  curse  do  these  colonial  estates 
etltall  efvaw  to  the  thirdi  and  fourth  generations  of  tlieir  itivo- 
Itintarjr  possessots,  when  the  mere  circumstance  of  owning  and 
pbss^smj^  slaves^  incapacitates  the  most  humane  and  accom- 
pliiihed  otnie  class  for  coming  forward  in  such  a  cause.  Surely, 
t)^ere  is  a  moral.emancipation  which  they  too  stand  in  need  of, 
to  ^able  them  to  exercise  all  the  prerogatives  of  Bridah  citi- 
z^ii3,  all  the  functions  of  Christian. men. 

'That  no  portion  of  British  capital  is.  stiK^^ engaged  in  ifair 
trade  it^elf^  is,  we  feftr,  more  than  can  be  safely  affirmed.  We 
hive  ut^^rst66d  that  very  intimate  mercantile  relations  subsist 
B^tW^etfduif  West  India  mierchdtots  and  the  island  of  Ctib«t,~ 
that  sink  of  the  Antilles,  t^at  Pandemonium  of  the  West^Mi 
h^Vlisplii^Fe^  in  which  the  very  dregs  of  the  colonial  sysietd  'of 
Spi^fieem'^bavo  coUecledandaettled.  We  should  rejoice 
tO' believe  that  Preneh  and  Spanish  capitalists  are  alone  impK* 
eated  in  the  nelarious  coimneree  of  which  the  Havatms^  isatill 
the  emporium. 

'  However  this  may  be,  so  long  as  slavery  exists,  there  is  t66 
nmcb' reason  to  fear  that  the  trade  in  men  will  never  be  totally 
extinguished.  The  market  must  be  destroyed,  and  flien,  and 
tv^  are  afraid  not  till  then,  the  sup{)ly  will  cease  to  be  furtiisbed 
by/ , unprincipled  men  at  the  instigation  of  tbe  Mc^ocb^ 
avarice.  Still,  we  would  neither  underrate  nor  discourage  like 
attftmpta  made  to  check  and  lessen  ihe  supply,  and  to  render 
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{he  traffic  as  un{>rofitab1e  and  hazardoud  as  possible  ;  for  every 
thing  that  tends  to  raise  the  price  of  the  slave,  has  an  indirect 
influence  in  meliorating  ^his  condition^  by  making  l^imiBpre 
"^^Ijuiible  to  his  owner.,  la  this  point  of  view,,  tjie.  presqi^t  %^ 
{>drt  holds  put  encouraging  prospect^  ^  and  t^e  exploratory  xf^t 
sqaricbes  of  our  adventurous  travellers  in  th^  iptenpr  of  Africdi 
promise  to  lead  eventually  (o  th^  most  beneficial  results. 

'  While  the  Deserts  and  the  savage  character  of  the  MaorSi'  it  h 
fetnarkedy  '  warn  strangers  from  the  North ;  whilst  equally  bai^barous 
and  comparatively  unknown  nations  close  up  the  East ;  aod  the  ap* 

ob- 


proach  from  the  South  is  hitherto  unexplored  ;  ii  hai  been  justly 
served^  th^t  there  is  no  dpubt  that  the  more  advanced  tribes  of  Africa 
must  bend  their  relations  towards  the  West.  The  period  seemi 
i^apidly  arriving,  when  the  diffieulties  of  communication,  once  im^^ 
gined  insurmountablet  will  have  passed  away.  The  want  of  a  lead- 
mg  power  amongst  the  petty  native  tribes  into  which  the  counirj^ 
round  Sierra  Leone  is  broken,  is  the  most  serious  obstacle  in  that 
cGrection ;  but  as  our  reputation  extends,  and  the  experience  of » 
beneficial  commerce  with  us  Is  strengthened,  the  common  Interest 
of  ail  parties  will  unite  them  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Allmany)  in  keep* 
mg  the  means  of  intercourse  unmterrupted.  Ttie  habits  and  tbo  arcs 
of  Europe  must  make  their  way,  when  they  are  brought  from  a  milder 
sphodl  than  that  of  the  Guinea  trader.  It  is  Sierra  Leo^e  th^t  the 
ttj^fives  can  reach  most  easily  \  and  if  they  catch  but  a  few  £uropeaF| 
teielinfgs,  an(t  learn  but.afew  of  such  wants  as  regular  industry  6f  ilieir 
o^n'  cap  alone  enable  them  to  supply,  the  victory  of  civLlIsation  will 
b]^  Von.  ,     . 

<  But  first  the  Slave  Trade  must  be  put  down.  ISfothtng  elsi^'daii 
rtfMove  from  Europe  the  infamy  of  that  established  fact,  in  whicfi  all 
the  travelling  merchants  who  come  to  Sierra  Leone  are  agreed^  tihit 
tfaefiuaHity  m  travelling  is  regulated  by  the  distance  from  t&  coast.' 

After  adverting  to  the  recent  cessi<m  made  by  the  Sberbrb 
Bnlloms  to  the  &own  of  Great  Britain,  of  territory  exten4uig 
^ver  100  miles  of  sea-coast«  the  Directors  add  : 

<  General  Tamer,  in  lits  despatch  of  kttt  Oct^r,  oentemptaled  the 
rm\adx  of  these  cessions  with  the  greatest  satisftctlonf.  ^*  As  rtfgar^ 
tlM'Slave  Tirade,  the  distnct  now  ceded  to*  us  has  for  mcmy  yeoes  Deen 
l^^jheatce  of  tlie  most  active  operations  ki  this,  or  perhaps  any  ether, 
port  of  Africa ;  ai^  the  best  information  which  I  can  coUe^»  wanrati|3 
fSfi^At^i^  ^^6  n9n9tier  amnially  exported  at  not  less  ^an  15»0QQ }  all 
ofiwboixi  will  ill  future,  be  employed  in  cultivating  tlie  sqiI,  prepf.ring 
^d  coUecitiog  articles  of  export^  and  improving  thsir  own  condition. 
Nor  will  the  kings  or  headmen  of  these  or  the  surrounding  nations; 
Inive,  in  future,  any  interest  hi  carrying  on  thosp  cruel  and  desola* 
ting  wars  which  depopulated  whole  districts.  The  other  parties  en- 
^eed  in. the  war,  and  who  are  an  inland  people,  I  sent  mcssenffers  to; 
to  desire  that  they  would  no  longer  carry  ovi  the  war,  as  I  had  taken 
Ihe  country  under  my  piotectioji.    They  expressed  their  willingness 

2H2 
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to  peaee^^nd  mnaof  the  principal  men  among  them  came^down>  2tv& 
begged  lo^  be  taken  uocler  my  protection^  which  was  done.  I  could 
not  remain  long  enoi^h  in  the  Sherbro  to  receive  the  more  distant 
oi^es ; .  but  I  make  no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  bring  abbut  a  general 
peace  throughout  these  countries,  and  cause  the  kings  and  chiefs  to 
turn  their  attention  to  more  humane  and  profitable  pursuits.''  But 
the  month  followingy  the  prospect  widened  further.  *'*  I  haver^*' 
ceiVed;'^  he  writes,  ^  from  chiefs  to  the  northward  of  this  colony^  bn 
offer  to  give  us  the  sovereignty  of  their  country,  and  to  abolish  fiir 
ever  the  Slave  Trade ;  receiWng,  in  returni  our  protcciionj  and  the 
benefit  of  a  free  trade  with  us ;  inviting  nie  to  go  and  tuke  posEeasion 
of  ibeir  couDtry,  which  embraces  the  two  riverH  Pongas  and  Nunc^,  so 
celebrated  for  their  slaving, transactions »  and  runniDg  thraugh  the 
most  fertile  districts  in  this  part  of  Africa,  Our  name  and  in&uencG 
are  spreading  wlili  incredible  rapidity  tliroughout  this  part  of  Africa ; 
aod  1  have  little  doubt  but  I  shall  have  the  honour^  ere  lon^,  to  an* 
n ounce  the  total  abolition  of  the  Slave  Tratle  for  lOOQ  miles  round 
mej  atid  a  tenfold  increase  to  the  trade  of  this  colony." 

*  The  Directors  earnestly  hope,  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
determined,  if  not  to  accept  these  offered  cessions  of  territory,  yet  to. 
turn  them  to  such  an  account  that  they  may  be  rendered  available 
for  the  entire  suppresgion  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  those  districts. .  It  isi, 
at  least,  a  subject  of  great  satisfaction,  that  the  native  sovereigns  have 
thus  manifested  a  sense  of  the  miseries  which  this  inhuman  trafi$c 
entails  on  their  unhappy  country^  sufficient  to  justify  Mr.  Canning!s 
la^t  appeal  to  the  Governnnent  of  France ;  *«  whether  they  can  still 
prolong  it,  afler  even  this  miserable  pretext  of  the  traditional  popd- 
farity  of  the  Slave  Trade  among  the  native  chiefe^  is  formally  di4* 
proyed.''    pp,  88—90.  '"^    '^ 

\„  V^e  beg,  again  strongly  to  recommend  th«  whole  R^potij  Kfid 
.f)if  Appjencto  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  '    ^^ 

i'!Mif    /'   '1 '     .    M,.    ■  ^ , *— -. — :— 

^AHU  ^wil.^A  CrUiqu^m  the  Seventeenth  Article  oftihe  Church  of  Eng- 
land, demonstrating  its  Anti'Calvinistic  Sense;  to  which  are  addifed. 
Observations  on  the  Abstract  Calvinistic  Doctrine  of  Decrees,  adtd 
"^'^tbe  natural  Effect  which  its  Adoption  must  have  on  the  Temper 
'^  ^'Bnd<>midiict  of  the  ProftMor*  Bj  the  Rev.  James  Rouquet,  A.B. 
'     Vioar  of  •  Westharptree^  in  the  County  of  Somerset.    Inscribed,  Hy 
^      PertnisBion,  to  the  Right  Rev.  ibe  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  A^ells. 
;    .8v>0.^pp.  26.    Bristol,  1826.  # 

'^^^.^'"idohsiderations  on  the  Subject  ef  CaMnism;  and  a>thori  Tre^ise 
^'  '  &n  Regeneration  ;  designed  for  the  Use  of  sudi  as  feel  ioteP6ili»d 
in  the  Enquiry,  whether  Calvinism  be  or  be  notiJie  Doctrine  ^of 
I,     the  Bible  and  of  the  Church  of  England.    By  William  Bruce 
,  f ,   Knight,  A.  M.,  Chancellor  of  Llandaff  Cathedral,  and  Examining 
, , .     Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff*.    Small  8vo.  pp.  160. 
London,  1822.  i 

•  •  f 

TMR.  Rouquet  is    a  much  cleverer  man  than  the  Bishop  o* 

•*-^-*  Winchester,  for,  within  the  compass  of  six  and  twenty 
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pages,  he  has  contrived  to  give  as  good  a  '  P^jfUt^otHof  C^lvi^^ 
'  nism/  as  his  Lordship  hag  been  able  to  effect  by  meine^  of  a^ 
heavy  octavo  vQlume.  The  Vicar  of  Westharptree  has  disco^^ 
vered  that  the  whole  question  lies  in  a  nut-shelf.  Calvinism; 
hef  assures  us,  is  utterly  and  expressly  condemned  in  the  seven-^ 
teenth  article  of  the  Church  of  England,  as '  a  dangerous  dowh^, 
fal,  whereby  Che  devil  doth  thrust  maay  into  desperation  a^4\ 
-  unclean  living/  For,  though  the  Article  does  not.speaK^f 
Calviiiif=;m  by  name,  but  says;  that  '  for  curioos  aDd^saimalip^ai^. 

*  sons  lacking  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  have  contiouaity  beibceil 

*  their  eye^  the  Sentence  of  God *s  predestination,  is  a  most  diad<« 

*  gerous  downfal;'  yet,  as  all  CanriniBts  are  manifiMly  eurkitus^ 
and  carnal  persons,  and  all  such  persons  Calvinists,  and^'it9 
moreover,  aU  such  curious  and  carnal  Calvinists  have  ccrnti*> 
nually  before  their  eyes  that  sentence,  it  is  quite  plain,  thalf 
Calvinism  is  the  same  thing ;  ergo,  all  Calvinists  are  under  tti^ 
influence  of  the  devil.  r ',  ^ 

*  What  Calvin's  doctrines  were,*  says  Mr.  Rouquet,  '  it^iffg 
'  perhaps,  not  needful  to  state  :  they  are  well  known^^  Tidily 
are  certainly  not  known  to  Mr.  Rouquet ;  at  least,  wearebauiftd 
in  charity  to  hope  they  are  not.  His  Tending  on  this  subject 
does  not  seem  to  have  gone^  far  beyond  Bishop  Tomline  and 
Winchester.  He  cites  from  the  latter  writer,  his  infamous  mis^ 
representation  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  Predestination,  for 
proof  of  which  he  had  the  temerity  to  refer  to  the  third  book  of 
the  Institutes,  ch.  24,  sect.  14.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr,  Rou- 
i  ime^l^y^r  read  a  page  of  Calvin  in  his  life,  and  he  has,  theref9r8« 
we  may  presume,  unknowingly  assisted  in  propagating  ofte  of 
the^rossest  falsehoods  that  evet  proceeded  irom  the  pen  of  aii 
unprincipled  party  writer.  We  have  not  Winchester's  book 
at  pand,  but  the  passage,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Rouqiiet,  is4»4UI- 
ipws  : —  '  '   I      ' 

'^  **  Calvin's  doctriiie  of  Predestination  is  resolved  (as  jooay  h^iesta- 
blbhed  by  sundry  quotatioDs)  into  the  sole  imU  of  ihe  Deikf^  p(^h,Mto 
i%e  eleoty  and  as  to  the  reprobate  ;-^va  to  the  first,  he  asserts  m^dicrees 
d/  God  to  be  ahsolute^  ivithout  anytesped  io  faith  in  Chtisi^  Wh^lgood 
life ; — as  to  the  reprobate,  they,  by  the  same  absolute  decT'^^f  .4^rff  pre^ 
dhHimted  and  determinedio  m,  and  to  damnation.    Calv.  Inst^  /  '^  '*'" 


€hap.  24^  Sect.  14.    How  be  keeps  clear  of  making  God  the  ^uthofqf 
'  ^i  ft  behoves  his  followers  to  explain.''    ( Winchester ^  p.  ,lt.|/ . ;' 

,,A  few  sentences  from  the  para^]^ph  referred  to,  ^iH  J^^ce  in 
its  true  light  this  flagrant  raisrepresciitation.  We  need  sclrcely 
premise  to  our  readers,  that  we  by  no  means  stand  |jled^d  to 
approve  or  to  defend  all  that  the  paragra|>h  contains.'  From 
some  of  Calvin*s  statements  we  strongly  dissent i    At'  th^  |i|^i^ 
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titne,  where  his  expressions  are  the  least  defensible,  we  beheve 
him  to  have  been  kss  Cahnftistic  than  many  of  IheTleforaierB, 
or  than  the  heads  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the:  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  '  Tlrat  the  reprobate  obey  r*ot  the  word 

*  of  God  when  made  known  to  theoi^  is  justly  imputed  to  the 

*  i^^cVedness  and  depravity  of  their  hearts  ;  provided  it  be  a| 

*  the  same  time  stated,  that  they  are  abtmdoned  to  this  depm^ 

*  viiy«  because  they  have  been  raiaed  up  by  a  just  b^t  inscrut^ 
'  able  judgement  of  God  to  display  his  glory  m  their  eondem- 

*  nation.  So,  when  it  is  related  of  the  sons  of  Eli,  that  they  lis- 
'  tened  not  to  his  salutary  admotiitiqns*  *'  because  the  Lord 

*  **  would  slay  theua  i'*  (1  Sam,  ii«  25) ;  it  is  not  denied,  that 
'  their  obstinacy  proceeded  from  their  own  wickedness,  but  it 
'13  plainly  implied,  that  though  the  Lord  waa  able  to  soften 

*  their  hearts,  yet,  they  were  left  in  their  obstinacy,  because  hia 
'  immutable  decree  had  predestinated  them  to  destruction.'  * 

This  chapter  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  exceptionable 
part  of  tbe  whole  work,  and  few  modern  Calvinists  (except 
those  of  Mr.  Vaughan^s  and  Dr.  Hawker's  school,  whom  Cal-» 
Tin  would  have  disowned  with  abhorrence,)  would  venture  to 
subBcribe  to  all  its  unguarded  positions.  Still,  the  glaring  false- 
hood of  Winchester's  representation  can  receive  no  palliation 
from  any  thioE  that  we  may  deem  obtectionable  in  Calvin's  lap-- 
guage,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  he  mamtaipsnoibing  that  can  be 
tortured  into  a  resemblance  to  the  (sentiments^  ascribed  to  him. 
That  he  held  a  predetermmUioM  10  sin  in  the  wicJa^dj — that  he 
conjsidered  the  Divine  predestination  a3  catling  their  wicked- 
ness^— is  clearly  disproved  by  his  own  language.  His  doctrine 
h,  that  the^  are  righteously  left  ao4  abandoned  to  the  conse- 
quences ol  their  own  depravity.  The  laiiguage  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Article  of  the  Church  of  England  i&,  that  '  Predestt- 

*  nation  to  life  isj  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God  whereby  (be- 
'  fore  tbe  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid)  he  hath  constantly 
■  decreed  by  hia  own  counsel,  secret  to  us,  to  deliver  from  curse 

,  *  dtid  damnation  those  whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of 
'  mankind*  and  to  brii^  them  by  Christ  to  everlasting  salvation.' 
Calvin  beld^  as  included  in  this  position^  that  th^r^  are  those 
whom  he  hath  not  m  chosen,  and  conseq^utly  decreed  not  to 
deliver  ^  that  i&,  whom  hebalii  kfti  wd  their  furedestination  U^ 
destruction  is,  tbe  mtre  negation  of  the  fnredeatimitiQii  to  Itfi^ 
deeleced>inthe  article.  Those  who,  with  Bishop  Tomline  and 
Mr;  Rouquet,  profess  to  hold  the  Seventeenth  Article,  and,  at  the  * 
sitae  time,  to  reject  and  refute  Calvinism,  are  bound  to  prove 
thtft'thiB' inference  is  inaccurate  and  gratuitous.    When  CalVitt^ 

*  Ancn'sTirmidation.-  Vol;-Il  p,  ^*(».     '^  "-^  ^  ^ 
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says^  speaking  of  the  sons  of  EU»  that  tbey  were  left,  bemuse 
God  had  predetermined  so  to  leave  them,  he  m  not  asBigtiln^ 
any  cause  of  their  wickedness,  but  merely  a  cause  of  the  judi- 
cial  proceedings  of  God  towards  them.  The  *  immutable  de- 
'  cree'  is  tepresented  as  the  reason  of  the  Divine  conduct,  not 
the  source  of  theirs.  The  error  of  this  great  man  lay  in  presum- 
ing to  assign  the  decrees  of  God  as  the  reason  and  cause  of  the 
Divine  proceedings ;  when,  in  fact,  they  form,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  no  reason  at  alL  The  laws  of  God  and  the  promUea 
of  God  may  be  considered  as  reasons  of  the  Divine  conduct  to- 
wards us,  because  he  has  deigned  to  bind  himself  by  these 
revealed  declarations  of  his  will  and  purpose,  and  his  truth 
affoi^ds  ah  infinite  reason  for  his  acting  m  conformity  to  them  i 
they  are,  therefore,  amOi^g  "  the  things  that  are  revealed,  which 
belong  to  us  and  tp  pur  children.*'  Put  a  secret  and  eternal 
decree  can  neither  be  any  reason  to.ua,  nor  any  reason  in  itself^ 
of  the  Divine  conduct,  but  nmst  be,  if  it  exist  at  all^  the  unknown 
result  of  an  unknown  reason.  To  say  that  God  abandoned 
Pharaoh  to  his  hardness  of  heart  because  he  had  decreed  so  to 
abandon  him,  is  merely  saying,  that  he'  did  so  because  he  did 
so.  With  the  Eternal,  the  action  and  the  purpose  to  act  are  the 
sanae thing;  time,  which  makes  the  only  difference,  being  ex- 
cluded from  all  that  concerns  the  Divine  nature**  k 
'It  is  not,  however^  because  Calvin  h  unphilosophical  in  any 
of  his  reasonings,  that  be  is  the  favourite  object  of  vituperation 
with  the  present  race  of  ptgmy  theologians  who  sit  in  high 
places*  What  tke^  charge  him  with  holding,  he  does  not 
affirm.  And  Winchester's  bold  assertion,  that  he  maintained 
the  decrees  of  God  '  to  be  absolute^  without  nut/  respect  tofuith 

*  in  Chmt  or  a  good  life* — ^ia  at  once  too  palpably  at  variance 
with  every  doctrine  which  Calvin  taught,  to  require  refutation, 
and  too  malignant  to  have  been  dictated  by  any  other  motive  , 
tliiin  the  wish  to  defame*  If  a  living  prelate  were  not  a  more 
it^uentiai  authority  than  a  deceased  one,  Bishop  Hors ley's  cau- 
tion to  his  clergy  against  the  ignoraot  abuse  oi  the  greatest  of  ^ 

*  Iri  another  pluce,  howevefr,  Calvm  Ifctte  explahis  himself  dn  tMh 
head;  *  if  predestination  is- no  other  &an  a  Aspetisation  of  IMtine|u8^ 

<  tibe;  mysterious  indeed,  but  liable  to  M  blame,  smce  it  is  certatn' 

<  tir^  w^re  not  unworthy  of  being  predestinated  to  that  fate;  It  Iti^ 

*  equally  ccrrtaio,  that  the  destruction  ther  mcur  by  {)rede8tiiiatioii  bi 

*  consistent  with  the  strictest  justice,    JoesideSy  their  perdit|09  ^' 

*  penda  on  the  Divine  predestination  in  such  a  itilanner  inat  the  ctmsi^) 

*  and  matter  of  it  are  found  in  themselves.    Wherefore  let  uBrafA^'. 

*  co^tenq)li^e.  the  evident  cause  of  condemnation  whkk  is  nearer  to^Sf^\i 

*  the  corrupt  mature  of  mankind,  fhan  search  after  a  hidden  and-JB^ogSr 

*  ther  inGomprehenswk  one  in  t^  predefitinattm  of  God.' 
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^e^ttiway  f  Reliitatior  of  Bishop  Too^iiDe..    .        i .  .  ,^  ^\^^\«\ 

*aii^i...tt)afli.  j?9  ins^gftificant.  3,  .production ^if^i^a^ts^i^-fel^ 
^effateiiiS  it  k«.it  .i^.tl^^  .c^bo  pC  Assertions  loudly  .kpd<2^it9li|^^^^ . 
ally  reiterated  in  higbei:jqjiX6iti;rB,  ai[H}>09  tfais.^ee^i»&l^iiifBs^^v^>v 
Mme|i)'f4t^rTrThe?aisiiMi  pi!Cttoce  ifor?  ftfpte^entfqg&tfliejijBcSkti- 
]||(kit8^>of  <iMvitt  aa.^t  varimice^ili  4Adfieve«teeiirth»^ABitil^;y«it^ 
fli^^' on  ttife  worda  efwiseTi  in  Chrisi,  ivhich/H  i«  ^firmi^t 
B^ite'd^sigttedhr  ii^^d  to  exdliide  kni  oppose -thd'*Gj*rtriftUd^ 

f!?w«-  .   ■.   .  .^:;..  :■.•••■-'■;■  '.::::r:v;r. 

<<4  i^ttgej'  BQjB  Mh  Rcmquet^ '  the  ^estbn  presents  hMdf^Hnk  luM:* 
thep-olMeiv'in  Christ?  Bi/Mtrreapecthedecreetorncif  : Cranmer^r! 
^fam^waa^  to  avt>id  the  Calvinistic  question  of  Decrees^  and^toteadh^/ 
aM\dn^  diction  in  Ckrisi;  and  in  so  doiiig»  he  not  only  obsdy 
aracire*  to 'Scariptur^,  bat  victually  inclodea^e  terms  and  qmditioni^ 
of.diev'Ctttittkin  covenant  under  the  nation  of  Election;^  :  '  .(.^ 

"  '^I'l^bUnqp  Laurence  has»  if  we  recollect  ri^ht,  urged:  ^^op^t! 
tlN^il&i?Cj^'93t^6  i^jod ;  ynth  what  utter  ignorance  of  C^Iyiq^f^, 
wi^VlgSf  %^  following  citation  will  shew-  „  .^  r»^*,^^, 

^'*  i^  It  isrerroneous,  therefore,  to  suspend  the  efficacy  of  electimi 
uboii  the  "faith  Of  th^  ^ospel^  by  which  we  discover  our  iote rest  m 
eiejp&)^  ;  .$0,  We  shall  <%serve  the  best  order,  if,  in  seeking  an  Msor<^ 
inibe  droutdectionyWe  confine  our  attention  to  those  subsequent 
Biens  which  are  certain  attestations  of  it.  Satan  never  attacks  the 
l^thl^^itb^  A'  more  grie?ous  or  dangerous  temptation^  than  whenjhe 
j4|^i|ifl|t9  t]l<^in  n^ith  doubts  of  Uieir  ejection,  and  stimulate  to  an  im*, 
[^|:op^r  desire  of  seeking  it  in  a  wrong  way,  I  call  it  seeking  in  a 
w^i^way^  when  miserable  man  endeavours  to  force  his  way  into  the 
sei^iet  recesses  of  Divine  wisdom,  and  to  penetrate  eveo  to  the  high*^ 
eA^' eterbity^  that  he  may  discover  what  is  determined  concerning 
hlOriEit  the  tribunal  of  God.  Then  he  precipitates  himself  to  be  &b- 
si&fbed  iBf  die  prcrfbundof  an  unfathomable  gulf;  then  he  entanglei 
ItfUMlf  kl  itumberiaSB  akid^lnoxtricable  snares ;  then  he  sinks  hio^f 
ifDaii^ahsrssriof.total  dariGne0S4««i.»«woThis  ftemptatian^ia^d  mmraifiHbQ 
because  there  is  no  other  to  which  men  in  general  have  a  stronger 
propensity.  For  there  is  scarcely  a  person  to  be  found,  whose  mind 
ig  not  sometimes  struck  with. this  thought.  Whence  can  vou  obtafa 
lalvatloa  but  frooi  the  election  of  God ;  and  what  revefatlon  have 
you  received  of  election  ?  If  this  has  once  impressed  a  man,  it  eithar 
perpetualJy  excruciates  this  unhappy  being  with  dreadful  torraeilts, 

-  or  altogether  stupefies  him  with  astonishment,. ...Therefoi^e,  ifwe  ^ 

dread  shipwreck,  let  us  anxioubly  beware  of  this  rock,  on  which  ndiie 
ever  strike  without  behig  destroyed.  But,  though  the  dtscns^on  of 
predestioatlon  may  be  patnt^red  to  a  dangerous  ocean  ;  yet^  ai>tra^ 
versing  It,  the  navlgationniao^e  and  serenoi  and  1  will  also  add  plea- 
sant, miless  any  oofs  jGra^^  w^hes  to  e^o^e  hiin^fio  danger.    Fori 

.♦"^.,4^^    .ii!    •;'>jt    Sc^     \..M  ..i'ijd    AjjU:*     Vi.^,''.i(J  Z'  il  VtOrf    f 
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ftouquet  hnd  Srn'ce'  oh  Caki^isin.  STO" 

^  order  to  gf^i^  fi^  assftrajjce  0/  their  eleclihfli  exuTmn0 
inio  ihe  eternul  counsel  cf  Cod  idthmit  the  xuord^  phinge  thttirsclves 
inida  fatal  ahijM^  so,  Uley  who  investrgate  it  in  a  regular  and  orderly 
alilbtier,  di  U  is  cmimned  in  the  wordf  derive  from  sucli  inquiry  tli# 
benefit  ofp^uiiar  cmisolatiQn,  Lei  tbisj  thcuj  bo  our  w^y  of  inquirf  |t 
to  heSn  and  end  tmth  ths  calling  of  G&d^..^„,i„  iU. 

^  m  ttie  (ifit  p!sce,  if  we  seek  the  fatherly  clemency  £tnd  propif^craiftr 
heart  of  God,  our  eyes  cnusl  be  directed  to  Christy  in  wbom  alone  ,th^ 
Father  is  well  pleased.  If  we  aeek  salvation,  life,  and  the  inunortajjty^ 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom^  recourse  must  be  had  lo  no  other  ^  for  11^ 
alone  h  the  Fountain  of  Life,  the  Aochor  of  Salvation,  and  the  Helf 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Now  what  is  the  end  of  Elect  JoOj  but 
that,  being  adopted  ai  children  by  our  HeaveDlJr  Father,  we  miy  by 
hb  favour  obtain  salvation  and  immortality  ^  The  per£oiis>  t^teretoro^f 
ivhom  God  hath  adopted  as  his  cMldren,  he  is  said  %o  have  dhasmi  iUdlj 
in  them^dvest  bid  in  Ckris^t  because  ii  was  impmnhle  Jor  HimiQlpm^ 
jjkrm,  RGs^t  in  Mm^  or  to  lionour  them  with  the  inlieritance  oChi'g 
klngdouit  unless  previoudy  mside  partakers  ofhim*  But^  |f  n^  Hrlr 
chosen  in  himy  me  ihali  find  no  assuraucf  of  salval^n  iu  au^sd^f 
noreoen  in  God  ths  Father,  considered  alojie^  aistraatedf^jttn^i'^fif 
Son.  Christ,  therefore,  is  the  mirror  m  which  it  behoves  ub  tbcJ^fliiy' 
tempkte  our  elect  ion »  and  here  we  may  do  it  with  fiofi&ty.  F<ir J  1* 
the  Fathei  hath  detfermioed  to  unite  to  the  body  of  his  Son,  all  wjia 
are  th^  bbjects  of  bis  eternal  choiee,  that  he  may  have  as  his  chndren 
aSj  tWt  he  recognizes  amorig  his  members,  we  have  a  tcatfmooy  aufFt- 
d^ijy  clear  aud  strongs  tbai,  if  we  hate  comnjuolou  T^ith  Chrii^^ 
%Vp^  are  writ leB  in  the  book  of  life/*  ,  iJ 

'^  *rbe  cohieidetice  &f  this  language  and  of  the  Whol^  ttaifi  of 
thtinght  with  th6  dactrina  and  sentiment  of  the  Styen'teentfc 
Arfftlej;  is  so  strikitig  and  complete/ that  were  we  to  jtid^il 
i^ieirely'  iton\  internal  evidence,  we  miglit  Qonclude  that  ai;t!cl6 
to  have  been  framed  by  ho  otiier  person  than  the  gre;;Lt  ..|l^- 
forJtner  himself.  lu  his  Commeptary  outlie  New  T&stameptj^^f[ 
Iioids  similar  language.  *  In  O^riaio^  ergo  ejclra  nps^^  m  hi^ 
oomment  on  £ph«  l.  4,  &c*t  And  indeed,  neither  Calvin  itcii 
Calvinism  knows  uny  thing  of  any  other  election  than  an  dem 
tion  in  Christ-  ^i 

We  may  now  dismiss  Mr.  Rouqnet  with  one  word  of  advicfit| 
His'principal  aim  appears  to  be,  to  set  up  Craniner  as  the  ^p<ift^ 
iti^df  the  English  Church,  and  to  represent  him  as  opposed 
alike  in  doctrine^  spirit,  and  character,  to  John  Calnn,  thd 
''despotimi  and  cmel  resentment '  of  whose  faith,  we  are  tbld^' 
were  ^oon  manifested  in  the  case  of  Servetus.  From  this  cpmr^ 
parison  we  should  infer,  that  there  is  another  book  b^ia^§ 
Calvin's  Uiatitutes,  with  which  Mr,  Rouquet  13  very  indiflereutq 

:.t     M        ♦^Aiien'tfcaWirr  t61.  ih  p^.^T-^5&i  '^  "-   **- -^  '^**^'- 

t  S6e  the  passage  cited,  Eclec.  Rev«  vol.  xxiiL  pp.  17^1  ^ 
Vol..  XXVI.  N.S.  2  I 
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tlbi^iiklSWftte^  thi^'^G^heW  Rfefomer  fa  thslt  airdfeiodsi  ^i^rtui^ 
fl^'Hb^^priticfpfe^  df  the  «Ofep'el,  \re  atie  nnifel^to-^^iJv* 
Mt^ifhe^Jftmrdef  dfServetqs  waib  a  deed  of  great^i^eteottitHy 
than  that  of  Joan  Botth^r,  and  fhe  »tibs€ki«cttt^^^liiitJ^^'6f 
George  Van„Earis*-  both  of  which  were,  the  acts  of  Cranmer. 
As  a  matter  of  prudence,  then,  we  recommend  Mr.  Rour 
€(iSiS^PW^f9At}ihigT^  fbture^npdn  this^oifii,  \tk  iUKddIi 

8€Mkr^s  r^^dete  that  Oaniiier  ^as  the  worse  Cd/^ms^  of' Jthe 
two.  As  to  his  vulgar  and  virulent  aspersions  on  the  iiioral 
.<lfe^J3W?^e$£frfQfl}vi^l^  ill  whom,  he  ,ftaye.  therefk 

«^^bHM^  the.^^«t9»nt  of  their  vices,— they  form,  an  ^^ 

n^Mlfir^^^^fpmU&cjiJtiQn  :of  his  notions  of'  chanty,  that  cai'di- 
f^^gl^yjirW  ^  £^hriatidnfi,l  For  some  of  his  blagphemouB  ejcr^ 
fv^s^^fij^i  ^Dj^fance  in  aK^lergyman  is  a  poor  apology. 
j^j|i|r|  li^«iqf[et  asserts,  «that  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
^^/^y ^ hinlily  peruBed  this  Critique  in  the  manuscript^  and  per- 
'mjj^f^cijlbt^ba.lli^civibed  to  him^  as  a  mark  of  his  appro batiou. 
©te  4r(9ft.  P^rtjpf  this  statement  we  cannot   believe:  th^  v^^ 

Jo^itjl^p.Wei^^'^an  in&ult  to  his  Lordship's  understanding.  ,..  ,• 
f>;J^¥iig)iVs]^QQ]tiis  ft  production  of  the  same   ^chool  a^ 
^j)[^i|^M^'^:Qriliuq[i|e*,v  :It  has  been  for  Bome  time  hf  fore. t,^ 
,  .  yiip»#p4  W<PC^(iifi^a:it#ow,  chiefly  for  the  purpoae  oC  re?* 
iq^^|ji^j^,7t]^$h^£^  Chaplain  to  Bishop  \^an  Miblert^, 

ftf^fl»ll^  ithe^yipar  0^  has  thought  proper  .t^i 

•iFWffl-%'^''t^rticli^Af 'd^^  Syno^  of  Dort,*  the  preteoded,,al?nt 
l^^yi^^ipn  i^f  th<em-'by.Til«^nus  ;  either  wilfully  concealing,  jofi 
igUPf^^pt'df  ,thek/fact|,thaino  such  articles  were  ever  issued  jbjy, 
Wt^i[^,?»dtM  was  an  impudent  lib^i- ,,  *r.];i 

•'j^e^jag.-,b|6^  iW^?V  remarks  Mr.  Scott,  after  citing,  |Sg, 
original  articles,  '  that  there  is  no  new  tiling  under  thq^ifnf; 
'' and  that "  speaking  all  manner  of  evil  falsely"  of  the  dis* 
'  ciples  of  Christ,^  ^inr exception  to  this  rule;  and   that  niis- 
'  representing  and  sian4toTng  men  called  Calvinists,  has  been 

*  very  general,  ever  since  the  term  was  invented*     B6t  I  own, 

*  I  never  before  met  with  so  gross,  ao  barefaced,  a! id  so  inex- 
^  cusabl^  a  misreprga^iKiiiLti^  ^9»ithi§.;.4ftolktt-'4ll3&vtitMdie8  of 
^modern  controversy.  It  c^afi  onl^ . list  ^u^edthfp  the  false 
'^  testimony  borne  against  Je^os  «nd  his  Apostles^'ilaiiniEecorded 
^  in  holy  writ.  But  is  tter  i^ouse  likely  to  iiris'ib'  itself  good 
-•  and  of  God,  which/nq^4s  jtp  b^  suppqr^jjj  l^^p  uiAallowed 

*  weapons?'*  ^  J  .    /  ^  ..  ..     ,  ,,  ,  ,.  ,,,,,^ 

'  Mr.  Knight  is  so  obhgmg  astp^u^fptf^ijij^jt^al^ilttftSiquestiott 
'  with  respect  to  Calvinism  ha«r|;b^en,i.$jQW|jfe|f^y^i^  at  rest/ 

*  Scott*^  ««  Articles  of  tkeVynod  of  Port/'    p,  120.  . 
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mmf^fh ^^ym^^  q^.sfttJe^,  |or  i^^^jj^c^^.  mktm^^Sefbh 

,^^f^^G^^'i(>  Pit).'?  V'H;  'ji'v;;  djai^/    to  dtj4  .8nj34  au>- /    >yf090' 

¥T  does  not  require  the  virga  divina  to  detect  the  fine  ore  o€ 
-*-  genuine  talent  beneath  tlie  p;reen  surface  of  these  compd^fiAi 
tions,  althongh  the  vein  Bometimes  Hes  deep,  and  the  propoi>5> 
tidfi  of  fllby  IS  cotisiderable.     Whoever  Guy  Petiseval  majr  b#/ 
he  is  capable  of  better  things  than  this  '  kborioua   idleftessli'T 
Of  his  present  performance,  we  cannot  speak  very  highly  j  fiiud 
yett  Were  the  prose  as  good  as  the  poetry,  the  wit  as  genuine 
ais  the  feeling,  the  sentiments  as  correct  as  the  descriptions  an^ 
graphical,  the  matter  unifoiraly  equal  to   the   style,  and  th# 
Author  equal  to  himself, — ^we  should  have  had  a  pleasing  tasfc- 
tt>  perform,  in  recommending  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers  a 
wdWc  df?^playing  real  genius,  but,  we  are  now  compelled  tt>  addy 

fetiius  not  brought  under  proper  cultivation,  and,  if  we  BfiajH 
e  alldVved  the  eKpressioQj  not  come  to  its  proper  flavour.' 
Lilian  of  the  Vale  is  a  delightful  jVh  di  fcintame^  This  play- 
fellbWdf  Ariel  leaves  the  White  Lady  of  Aveuel  farbenindi' 
Th^  tflle  remhids  us  of  those  rare  and  exquisite  visions  of  the| 
ppio^i' in  yhich  the  imagination  seems  carried  beyond  its  wak*' 
iil^poiv'eW,  which  leave  a  blank  when  they  vanish,  and  we  iii' 
vam  court  sleep  in  the  hope  of  dreaming  them  over  again*  Odr' 
reatpra  shall  hear  her  voices      ^*    *      '^'     •         .»,  i ».  .j.  .^m^ao 

^^^m  i^tliNJ9il»c^}h)aiBidg( >J*«eJ)|^ir0aiBuigi,j'^i  a  J  to  &A<.\io^ 

,nwo  I  jAfld  liJ|^,|if/^i^J'#  <?^ng  .;    ^„  .      ,  ,  ^  ^,,  .r  ,,. yiov  » 

lo  89ibji^pvd:Bfeei!*oAHiiBgfTveb«eiitb*W(ingt     i*'  ^   ^ lu li^Ho  » 
ealii  adlQ^fciftor^tetiid^^jrfaJrr;      1  y:    •  s  uiibom' 

b9hT009ADdJil(e.4'8y]|tfa  ^""ia'Xiom^    ;   -     .  •       ♦  7.A'^':ii?9t  * 

Loog  "ilo^WiditWirhljfewmsitti/roy  hwr,   -.     •    «'.      k  y/  viorini^ 

^^^^^"^^^Ve%&^rbaiUhi^l1'v6beenro  ^"^'^  io  bne  ^ 

Where  the  honeysuckle  creeps,  >    aaoq^ew 

floiia9i/B^j^l{fcfei^befermcomia^-'    '         '  '■'  ^-      -'^^^  •''M  . 
\.t^9i   Jii  WltK(Wlii«»»^n'iny^lip»i  '   "         •    >      ^     v  ^x  diiw  * 

—^ 
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:'' *  *•  '  '^Fo  myiboii^dr  back  agate/  -  '  i  i.  -  .■  ^<l^i/^  ,-.^;/ 
,"-•     H    .r-:-,-  .     f  .      '  ,     '     ,.'         ;  .    /    ^  -.!  >i  l[^?/fn 

i^BfLUsM^^^x^miAom^  of  «irboae  IpnQj^abit^tioa  the  ii^![f»|:<9il>i9^^ui 
iuoiate^  having  taken  up  his  abode  ill:  the  wild  v^X^a  fei^oilie 
benefit  of  bis  aealth  after  an  attack  ^of  nerv^uf  ^disorder. 

**^  Her  mother  has  oftek  tbldnie 'tfitat  she  did  not  know  how  Lilian 
aobsisted.    She  would  a&^rer  sit  down  to  a  regular  med,  but  would 
•(KneliiDett^eamorsdbf  brei^  whh- her  when  idle  purpose  a  dis- 
tant excursion,  and  even  this  sroidd  be  foand  strewed  on  some  path* 
wt^lbr  thebArids^who*nii|^topp6iito  1^^  ^roi    She  was  impa- 
tient of  confinement ;  uid  olten  when  her  oMiiber  iiad  seen  her 
to  bed,  on  going  into  her  nxun  an  hour  -after,  it  would  be  found 
empty,  and  Lilian  escaped  unseen  to  wander  by  moonlight  in.  the 
v^ey.    This  happened  frequently  during  my  residence  there;  and 
once  being  excited  by  curiosity,  I  went  out  in  search  of  her,  and 
found  her  in  the  bottom  of  a  dell — drinking  dew  out  of  the.  cups  of 
flowers.     *•  Lilian,''  said  1,  **  why  have  we  Tost  you  ?**    «  My  sistersl 
inysiiBtelvP'  answered  she  Impatiently.    *«  What  sisters  ?**   «*  Look! 
look  I**  raid  she,  poiming  to  some  &ntastic  shapes' into  which  the 
spray  of  the  distant  cataract  was  formed  i)y  the  reflection  ^  of  the 
moon.  <*  I  seie  nothing  bat  the  river  ibam  dancing  in  the  moonbeams.'' 
'  <^^'lie^^'  fhe  replied^  ^^tbese  are  wf  justers — the  only' sister^  Lilian 
<e«etr  knew:  Listen!  do  they  not  spealc  to  each  other?''   '^^  Come, 
y^ott  are  t6o  romantic,  Li)ia%  the  w$f  er,  as  it  falls,  murmurs  indistinctly, 
4Bid  fit  this  distance  misleads  you."    "  Nearer  then  !*'  said  the  girl, 
-*  ^^\  must  hisar  what  th*y  say."     And  before  I  could  interpose,  she 
AViiihed  t0  the  brow  of  the  cataract  and  disappeared.  '  Uttering  a  eiy 
^    of  terror,  I  followed,  and  just  as  I  had  reache^  ^he  spot  where%lie 
i4$|tiiipbed,  faelPfiMtfeei»<»ime  toteli'me  that  Lilian  had  retimed  to 
^slietcdttage.    I  retired  i»  my  chamber,  lost  in  astofiishmeittat'this 
)i  sifigular  «oec^rrenee»    In  the  morniog,  when  her  moUier  expostuho^ 
\.<i«tlitrLiUan  about  the  impredenoe  of  wandering  in  the  night  air^she 
^(reptied^0  a;  roundelay:  «»      -   *  '    '  :*      ^ 

'!7f  I  ^    /^he  wren  hath  her  nest  at  the  root  of  a  tree^^ 
lOil  Jo  v^ jj^Yjjj  ^^  tufted  moss  is  the  couch  of  the  bee,         ' ' 
■qfl  ,    '^  Where  rain  horvcold  hath  power  to  harm  her; 
oi  .3  'J  i*^|,e  bed  of  tlie  eagle  is  built  in  the  sky,  . 
*^^"  \      'And the  bittern  in  rushes  doth  n^htly  lie; 
j«yui    '- "Tifen  why  should  Lilian's  bed  be  warmer  I 

.Jffler  senses  were^  ^ncontestably  more  acute  tlion  bjeloags  to.  .tjie 


^^jfjfit^re, ,Qf J  ^[portality.  She  wQuld' often  stop  ip  the  \  rwidi^  bf  our.  wn- 
juff^^^^P*?*  ^^  Vsten^'fls  she  said, — to  the  wind  wali^iog  ove^  i^ie  ^tif^- 
vcf^SaiftR^.^ccorclingly^  jn  a  little  time  I  would  perceive  ]the  bFc^^  to 
-t^^^  "^^^'v^-^'^^^^?^^^^^  as  it  passed  by  the  place  where  we  5t<?pd. 
^.^o^etjii^^m  sq^^  ingt^e$  her  romaatlc  imagin&tioa  n^j^t  i^  hiive 
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«^y;«8tedidcdmunMttfi^d[^wiH<mil4ie  percejp- 

tioi»  of  sound  were  mostly  fen^eiiby  &ab«  -*  liirtiti0qilKt  sifcUog.  with 
her  ohe  sunny  day  on  the  riTevllSMt  m^^ME^tmA&t^fi^rt  of  the 
yale»  when,  after  a  fit  of  contea^pklivesiteinaSf  >iIf^  ^lOy  addressing 
myself  to  break  it^  she  raised  her  head,  and  motioning  roe  to  be  still, 
^^'l&anbw  'tremi^us  vok<^,  B6at^iy  dfkidgUl^lMMfeiai^  i  the 
itol««d(itiufhi«r  #bieh  rSsd^fifohieh^ bf(6a«i4Dfitb«Aii4dilaitd;lti(Miainair 
illMe^ra^kittd^irregdMr  chanto^  '  -  -o-^  •-.  /i>  ^  .<  -  n  vr.d  /^immA 
^  Hear!'  heik-! '  '  •  •  ■  '*  ^  •'•"'  "^  '-'''  '^''  ;ti't-j«bj 
.     How  the  vak-bells  tinkle  all  arpund,  ,     ..  f ,,  ..  ..^[^  » 

•  .,  '      ,  .    ^8  the  sweet  \pind  shakes  theiprr-hij^r  I,  ,.  .^;     * ,  ,3^(.(  ja 
..':,...'.•    .     f.WbptiwiJd/^^dsyJ^^s^und!:.,,^  ^    ,.- .'^Kn.jjnicM 

•  '■  .  .'.r.',  •"•  Hearl-  hear  I  -  •    »    •% .-,         .f..'i  mmjcj  jr-^j 

.('  .  How  tlie;80ftrirav6a  talk  boncollkithe'baokl  .  :i  i 'i./B^ 

Ml  ..  And  mshr  sighs  to  willow^^hdari  ;.    ..i.--..    -."o/u  i.'j'jU 

.   The  reed  to  thfiosisr  dank.  y        io  ,oji<  ')> 

^     '  •' «'«6tof !  hear!    •        ■  '  «..  k  ,.!.Vfr> 

'       ••        H6^  the  blue  fly  hi2zes?n' the  air  '    ^  "       ^>  i^iv 

•'*      *  With  his  voice  id  hi^  tiny  wittgs-4iearr=    >  i  ^'iii-^  i^^uo 

*'   He  sings  at  his 'floweiy 'fire.'   '     -'^    -i  •  ni  w\  uau'A 

*  Hear!   hear!  .   ,  '  .  t  •>   « 

,    .^    JHow  the  wood-bird  murmurs  jxk  thedarl^,,    ,  ,'.    ^r/ j.,*^ 
H.t  •,     »M     And  the  distant  cuckoo^chimes — ^hewl    ,  .  ,    j,,  'i/{..^ 

*  w  '•  i:  in  '!      r"-''^ni the  sun-cloud  trills  th^.l^rk. ,  ,  \^  ,,\'\ ,.    ,,m,ji». 

;  ..if  3h0  <Q0tt]4,discrkniaat&i^0fwrately  Wweep  Ihf^  fi^mtff.jtfjftirais 

4^  tho  .same  spepies,  sp.  aa  ^o  mxm  khem  bliodfo]d»  ^  Ijbr  aid^t!  wm«;|k> 
^  ;^j^^it><H  ah^  wo«ld  detenet  the  mnmoum  tying  QnthedM  o^  %iitiait|9t 

i^.tlld.daik^sc weather,  iKhen'tomethe^tw^veiindiHingiuabr^bfeifiNvii 
..the. sUpE^y  fH^hhki)  of  tbe>ottom ;  on  puttiiig,<irrn,a straw'to^ihe  ^latip 

site  pointed  out,  they  flitted.. v.  lies  okhor  seosea wwoi'OqMisl^  diadiufil- 

f  Butin  what  ahe  chiefly  resembled  ourpotisais  aa4  apjriltilir^tbeiHglit- 
•  n§9Bit  ^aqe»  «od  peculiar  swifUicaa  oi  bev  motion w  Sotaetbtpgibotmlsen 
.  flowing  and  daociag.  Her  movements,  weso  90  rapMi  ili«t  sooietiQ^ois  it 
TUquiried' no  great  s^retob  of  suporstitioii  ^tfStbdieife.tbatri^tiQtnaUj 
vanished  into  the  air.  The  wild  and  restle^a  life  abet  ladtrfwlu^dfioiog 
Offer  bill,  de]l,.rock»  and  precipic^)  had  given  anejaatipity*^  her  toot, 
i\hich  made  her  seem  to  tread  on  air  1  whilst  the  sligbt^ss  of  her 
limbs,  formed  on  the  .most  delicate  model  of.he^ty  and  f  race^  ap- 
peafedy  by  the  tremulous  instability  whieh  they  gave  t,q  h^n  frame,  to 
ladl^ate  a  necessity  for  perpetual  and  eyer-rvaran^'^iptifin.  I  had 
often  dreamed  of  Attenaant  Spirits^  S^islpbst  Uonrii^Sa  o^i-deities, 
and  imagined  beings  partaking  of  a  double  nature*  the  spirituAl  and 
corporeal*  beings  of  an  intermediate  class,  >^hose  outlines  aha  ngures 
were. human,  but  whose  form  was  insubstantial ;  who86actitin|it,' habits* 
and  thoughts  were  not  preternatural,  nor  supernatural  ^hdRjr^^but 
s«ieh  Ab  human  actions,  habits,  and  thoughts  would  be  when  ri^^d  by 
siome  celestial  alchemy,  fwhich  would  clear  them  of  theif'gros^h^s 
'tvithotit  divesting  tlieor  of  their  ^(neciflc  asaence:  wttbsttcliTiiltbnary 
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beings  had  my  waking  dreams  beeil  peopled,  but  never  untl]  mm 

]jr  itojiiepBBidi  mt)^i3ii3e\!$^'Amif»tiH)im  i^^«^d%p«Will^>^  ^^^ 

faa^i  bn.ln'viriwihQv/  fl  ova:    :.i  ^.£ ./*  /,;r.,/»:nLi{  rv).l  bloJ   jcrfj  ahraa 

The  whole  of  this  Tale  la  m  the  WjriteHar.besl^^l&rpillMHlisd 

^M^-^^^^^  i^i«t  T«iogauceb«idiafcft'iDaite;  gayaytii'^feoVc^B 

t\k%Uikt  fibffr«Bb)fvmitok^S'<hid^ldt«^^«'h^te^^d^ 
ofiaa»^t!f/nairfcf«t*e»l)la''''^feftJdetf *^y^^  fcacjinag^.'^  ''mi  *ifcBff^ 
indDbito<«fffbr^e^flt^«itkct;takett'f^^  '  -^^t'^"^^  ^^^ 

g!\^f!f^.^W/^3^^  J&Uonin  bre^  d>tiul  a  pf^arbeftredieDdtead^d 
^^^l^^^fR^^f^Ps'^^l^^^ot^  ^^  ftfarmbr^  whoMkfed'8(HDe  jfliileaioffjtfa 
tl|^^^|[ptr3!^fllK4^e  Wfer^oi^ned  her  iptmAm yikhwrerr muik^ai>tmm(*i 
cf^ty«,r'i{w^>4n'<>^1^''^M  '<>^  i^y  Hiths  ne%hbourhood^Who  wmI) 
sti^ipl^'ji!^  t^n  l|filMljr>  apd  propriety  of  coftdiiel^  had tdccD  h^nlHiir' 
s9rii^^Wf9^<UI>  mi  given^  her  saaae  riigitt  cikunJtMMi*  Bat^fte^f 
1<¥^F(}9  it^fi^mpm  il«i^  hid  aeea  another  girli  wl^oaet  weabh^  as  ifojoiyyia 
c1|M^oC.4<(!t^  Ki^ghooaiSog  graziery  mado  her  appear  to  liotlihifiiia 
^j^Bp^i^i^^^^^Mj  the  lauer)  a  mnoh  better  maiekthaJitikiisq 
P^|9^Q^^' Jeaqr;  He itiarriad  biaiiew  lo^^aoditiihift^pjeiiKBfa 
ii^rt.b,S)>ki^fe9db6mi  always  very  deUcatO;  asligiithJaal  vt-witm^^ 
tiMvirp  j^H^h  <  Im  kiU JO  teodor  a  flower.  She  feU  anlam  dedoitpd 
wbvcb^wi^  ^  po¥»  firtal^<aiheIjstBdkMsly.cottoaaMJte  9a 

and  Iber  mistren^  finding  her  now  useless  as  a  companion)  %(ii^|iios 
missed  her  with  a  few  euineas  and  her  blessing,  to  recover  or  die  as 
shemi^ht.    Can  there  be  imagiafid«|ifatiir»iww^a£r<^tttki^  this 

poor  ^ly  with  an  a^bfAgiwait,  ulraniii^foow^iand  sif  ai^aflJIering 
with  sickness,  quitting  the  roof  wiila)i  rafoacd  talsheheir^hti,  and  seek- 
ing wistfully  for  a  quiet  spot  where  die  laaighfe  liy  idowil^er  head  and 
die  ?    But  she  did  #bA  It  pitying^  jbaftfatdbywihts^em^tptpot^  an-» 

guish  and  her  tatw^^A^  dal  Arf  (kmofpthoo^fi  jmohlnabtt  one, 
to  shelter  and  conceal  her;  she  dwdv  (iffsitaaBihap|f>ibad[8»  at  least  in 
peace,  wHh  the  certainty  of  a  tear  at  her  depurrm^,  imd 'i  flower  on 
ner  grave*     Her  friend  Ellen  was  alone  pnvy  to  the  griet'  of  which  ihe 
was  dymg  :  to  her  cottage  she  repaired,  where  all  the  lilUe  o^ces  of 
kindneM  and  attention^  which  the  most  dmintereited  affection  could 
suggest,  were  ful^Iled  with  a  sedulity  as  unremitting  as  h  was  vain* 
She  never  uttered  acoraplaint;  rarely  spoke  of  him  who  hs^d  fonaken 
her;  and  then  only  in  terms  of  uoabEited  love  and  s^veet  rorgivenes,^* 
She  acknowledged  that  she  did  not  deserve  him  ;  said  that  it  was  00 
wonder  he  preferred  one  who  was  sohandsomei  and  so  rlcti^ — neither 
of  which,  she  remarked  with  a  sigh  atid  a  smile,  she  couM  pretend  to 
be :  she  was  persuaded  he  had  only  yielded  to  tlm  authority  of  hta  Ik* 
ther;  and  added,  that  even  if  he  had  forgotten  her  a  little  nnkfodly, 
she  forgave  him  with  all  her  heart :  she  heaoughc  Heaven  that  he  ' 
might  live  happily  with  his  beantirul  wifet  arid  nover  fbolti  p^ng  of  re- 
morse on  account  ofhb  treiitment  of  hei^^  to  embitter  his  lite J«^  d  mo- 
ment.    Thus  nk^  gradually  decJjDed;  her  cheek  lost  all  its  Ualicate 
freshness,  her  eye  assumed  tiie  unearthly  lu&tr^  which  often  precedes 
dissolutloni  her  strength  went^  und  fVC^^J^^  voice, «aak  into  a  gentk 
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mg  atfp^iflf^ntlw.  jia  iWi^  i»^y*o8be  died  oa  fitt^  Iwpdlft  tnini^wjth  ^l 
smile  fnat  told  how  happy  she  was  to  leave  a  wona  which  had  tiaed 
hertoiffepdliig'sjaritUoliardlT^  -     ^  i.T  r   M  »c   TrfFvo" 

p/^ Jedy  *a*  feyen  (4iut'  :^H8iM8L>  a  Meotet  te'^  ^<^li^«}^^ 
%U/^|^.^f!i»^i^ «  «f  e^dfinl  Qfip9ehyi  aiid^tlanfiliBg^  4V'iifsWp#i^^% ' 
^ff«:^^?^««  «bo«**  tov^^  ;H5eddii*%»  to^r^i  twairta^irad  4<tefte<i^ 

the  traditionary  wepdies  of  the  pjace: .  I^^i^k^j^/I^^^ip^^lj^ 
compositions,  but  Ellen  told  me,  the  manuscripts  had  all  been  destroy** 
efjiaflsiian  a»tie  iwritfiriofthfei  imd  teflttWt^^Apat  ^,yi;K»W^ 
inigHrtDhEBdiBCOfsred.  by  hethmdwtiiiwgYfotf^h'^pptJSi^^ 
imlMidtiviriyrdie'&ar.  of  beibi^  ocofidddredn^  l^e-stb^g%^^^(C9fid  B^^ 
tkem  oiilyy'whidifshd  iiad  written^  shott^t&ad  b^of^h^^^ph^^'^M^ 
mbtth^filleo'had  bdgg^  of  her  aa  ft  keepfi^alfe^  rdlnain^d'}^  #S*tdit^J^ 
I%fi)a&  cirefutiy  locked  up  in  a  little  box  ^mch  stood'  ^i^'t^  ^k^'^ 
sl^^viertlie  chimnE^^Diece,  and  the  poor  gifl,  &8  ^)i^  tdbkit  dbtW/^ 
slhbir  ii^me^again;l;arstint0a  flood  of  tea^,  kissed  it«^vei>iU^^ftn^,  ^^ 
prmaediliJto/herbosom^  It  was  a  pretty  l^bg«br^l,irritt&fi'l6'^a^li^^ 
aaafffiegibfis^iiknd,  bat  thdwoHPds  almost  air  spiled  j^eiir^^di^'^MIh^'! 
gradlmarl^  ftoneaiMiso'defeetive' as  ih:i6  wiydM^httiy^^Jb^^edv*^^^^ 
^^^trsited  kwnetoiakcia  copy  of  it,  n^bichifsaii  iiettdi^:fMfte8?%RW** 
aQ  lippeMaiiBeJtoii^.satisiactiott'that  iMsteatedi^toi ^vOue  Oii  ^Wa^*^ 

81^  ail)  ir  ii.i'i^'  •  •»/  .  .  V  i  .  >i  ij  -t^  -.!  >f  iu^  v"jt  6  lijiw  larf  b^aamx 
.  eicijr  iiizdi  -^MbttMj^oatmflm^r  ...u...  ;vi  n  »  J  iifiD  ,jd§iai  aria 
.  ^niiL^Iifts^lba  perafaBQ«edli(^d;8orlr#Wiai^'thb?|ialdy>n  ir.  xhiw  Jiig  iboq 
-iyoe  lire  Thutfeim' the  tine^ve  pailed  «  t  e^^  ^  •  /  ,  p  .c^aiijioia  riliw 
ban  hL-^l  -^.^'IVly  cheek  gri^  pale;  ' '^  '"  rR  •  i'^-  x\  iJi  vjiu'haiw  ^ni 
"-p.L  v%lIhim;0<}tyihougfa;ileielfente,^fil^abMA^^'^  ^.sib 

^0;7c  Seautdons,  I^pwii^^a».the1)i^^au]K)adbo^irheiv^  bac  r!?.a/^ 
nr  r"'.  *^  ^elf'li^nii^.tbatldiMl  •-?=  r^^f^  /o-- ■^..- f.-ri;  ^Qjbfla  oJ 
no  lo'*'^'^  X«^>ve«lQniaaid]libokoti^astddi  ^'"  //  licn^o  o^h  r:ijiw\90C9q 

;  ;  ^  .       '  Say  not  liow  I  have  perishad  ;     'J^,;  \    ''^,  .  '^^f 'g  ,'3,^ 

JiU,-<K.93.r  ^>  "^'  "/*-«^y  y^^  "^t  that  I  pitfea;  .^  f;aB^s«eabai>l 

^Jjgl^ay  that  for  his  sweet  wife  I  ever  prayed,  ,  ^^.,  .f^  ^^^^  .  ^^^ 

on  Fr^'^*^  ^%^.Il"?  ^^'^^^  ^^^^'^  ^^™,^I  ^^^*^  cherUhecl,  J.Mv/on>l3c'9rfa 
r^^th       ^J'^^  no  B  eep  was  laid  I        3^  ,,i^„^^ 

<>i  Ln-j  f^«^^  ^  *^^"  "e^^^  ^^^^-  n  aria  ,doidw  -^o 

-ci  ar?l  ;r  ^tiieeiatti:«ot^e^iftfe  CfiMcid  ^  '*  "•  ):obs(;8i9q  gaw  oria  :  od 
,Ylbffl!fcrmyfd0ld^%*e<V»tdll^ndtth^^^  bobbs  baa  ;i9di 

.  erf  ififtr  a^tafiHbJSlgfci?1ik|^^a(Me!i  '^'''  ^^^^  '^'^'^  ^^^^  9vfi5idi  ada 
-qtIo  ^nj.i|  Tb^tea^'tKat^kAell'^  ^  "'•  '  '^  't*//  yffqqiiri  9vrl  Jrlgtm 
*ofixl  «iildid>n(g^ti(!dfefi?ilitipaii  iiaHappj/^Kf^ii:^}  '•'  '^  :)auo99B  no  eatom 
9ifi9iBdt «&oUld  te^cdm^i  ak^  ask-^4^  diMm^ftfiarflM  f "dT  Jaam 
eabooQiq  xi jWholtfeA  4*  <te^h[ifefety>tfWtiat^life|l«ui<^*^  ^^  lod  ,B89nriaoTl 
9iiadg  xt  <j9af  ^^MTfilPttilkfiloiWWIniM^RV^^^  rban^ub  tjd  ,aoiJi/Ioedib 
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^  *^  ^  Jhat  mpurns  in  the  far  cotDer  of  ^  gc^en  :  "***** 

y*  It   '        Aiiiid  Jts  drooping  tresscf     '  .   .  >'    *•/-'*• 

fj  n*.  5  '  V     Wil!notbe«cen  \  .   .     .     -  .  :.--•«-* 

^ iWith  tLowen^  to  hide  the  name  above  lay  pilkMr  » 

"  .    Tbeniif  be  passt^ai  way,.  .   . 

*  BuVsliould  ie  learn  taystoiy, 
'    !fiii  bhn  not  w^«  nor  mj  ^sad'ute  def^Ipre:    . ,,.  .  ,      ^  r 

,   Say  thai  I  would  not  bave  blm ,  i., 

]^hink  of  It  more  ;  ^, 

Remind  him  of  how  pale  I  use^  to  bc^  '    ^  ^         . 

And  Hke  to  die.— ^If  he  shouldlie  too  sorry, 
■'       6ive  biin  this  kiss  for  m^ 
And  tell  him  r  forgave  him? 

These  irtanzag  have  both  the  air  and  the  spirit  of  soDcie  of^ 
happiiMt  specimens  of  bus  early  English  poetry,  imd  thi9s3ilaiiai| 
s^efias,  by  its  intricate  aud  hrc^ea  haxuumy^  la  ma^'QlMi^  ^ 

i'  We  peg^l  that  4b^  ^raftlef  pHil  (rftbe/wataafcihopU  hy  »M^ 
iKidb'loisf^leaRiiBg  a  stjrle.  ^  The  EftdMnt^*  iyW^i»(l^  ^ 


*  by  ftts,*  bjit  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  of  it,  and  the 
pjauses  are  sometimes  very  ioaiSereh^  fi^)^^^*^J^*?%^^®f|^^fh 
ally  .when  G.  P*  l^ses -^ Wo  badinage  apdsati^^^ 
h^d  of  T(a>pledowii  hiU  is  clever^j^  bat  the  coarseness  and  prof 
fimuess  or  some^parts  are  ill  dtoai^  fdt  \^y,  t^^  Qfij^^hCiags^. 
ett^rlike  touches  mro«rai)[i^otbet^..  Th^PfS^ 
SMiy  l»orrow  something  like  ^  pp^loj^X:  ibw.vl^aMle'iMiid  b# 
MofilMh  originals ;  tut,  ni  ylain^rba<^  !sm>lihnmtk9ibmmn  9^ 
^dltinff  as  tbciv  are  objectionable  t  .their  tett#eiftci»  at  tssMi 
Hibti^  not  their  desigtf,  is  decW^y irf^felfgiclte^  ';^f^4tMhHNi]; 
IB  too  much  the  charaotier  of  the  volume  ;  fc^jfiii^  it  lia^i^^^ 
we  hope  much  better  things  from  the  Author,  we  dyjuld 
have  felt  justified  in  bestowing ^so  piacJ^aUie^i^i^ 
Vbich  we  cannpt,.^ft§f^^j5C|S9mme»d«  W^^i^^^ 
which  it  is  masked  merely  negative,. ^erai/tfaea*^ 
Winter  and  4he  reader,  tiie  mosid  iDfliience  of  ^  eoie 
Chmtkaeeatinent  from  die  ra];ige  q(  ibmgkkMAr^ ^ 
lMiLihtxmm,m  ^j^esitii^ely  vicious  and  danoect^pi* ;  3i4Lii 
ti^^tfr,Aatthev»bcc«ra  few  paeeagee-^jwribdiiOT 
i^ptobatioif*  We  ftAude  mwe  eepeoiidiy  *^  A^^MMMti 
ence  to  ft  bodk  of  the  OM  Testament -at  p.  89,  aCnrnMlttjiM' 
sentiment  in  the  second  stanza  at*  page  H)2,  iffaiBB^^fiMli^  fX 
into  the  mouth  of  a  •  wild  bee,'  s^emf  too  mnc^licelikf  df  t^ 
poet.    It  is,  at  all  events,  a  verse  which,  •  dying,  ^^g^^^^lft 
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*  Wot:/  '  At  jMige  67,  we  obtain  k  glimpse  of  the  wrHer*B  better 
nrifid/^ttd,  thougli  the  couplet'  affirms  more  than  holds  true  of 
every  solitary,  it  will  be  well  if  it  answers  its  purposie  in  re- 
minding the  Author  of  Him  who«  thro.ughout  the  {{reater  part  pf 
the  volume  appears  tp  have  bc^en  fojrgotteai 


ApI.  %IL.   M9  Eurbf  Dmy.    By  Wiriter  FergiMmi,'  Saq.    ISam. 
.     .1  pp.160.    Pnce^s.    Ediiibiirgh.  18S6.  - 

'ipHtSf'Ts  a  v^y  little  book,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have 
^  a  long  review..  It  claims,  however,  to  be  selected  from  ihe 
ibrowd  of  simiiar  pnblicattons,  fpr  the  high  de^ee  of  sieitt-at- 
liicbtttg  to  it,  and.  the  force  and  ekceQence  of  the  moral  lositan 
conveyed  by  the  tale.  It  is  beautifully  written,  and  were  «i^ 
to  speak  of  it  as  warmly  as  we  felt  disposed  to  do  under  thg 
-finesh  impresnion  of  the  perusal,  we  might  be  suspepted  of  pafr 
tittjity  or  extravagance.  The  unpretending  charapt^  of  the 
|Mlbiication,  and  the  unpromising  look  it  derives  from  an  ugly 
wood-cut  given  as  a  frontispieoe,.  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  4p 
its  cjiaims.  But,  after  M^e  had  taken  it  up,  we  could  ufHlay  4t 
^Mfn  till  we  bad  fioisbed  it;  and  an  exikr^t  or  lwa»  wMl^  wa 
tbimkr  ioduoe  every  one  of  ouKreadcia:  tO;f<rfkMr  ^mx-t 


*  The  8chool-hou8e  of  61en-0»  the  only  temple  of  Minerva  that 
^Kisted  in  the  vfliey,  was  as  unobtrushre  'iind  'priliutlVe  a  &bri6'  as 
ever  it  pleased  the  alrtsand  sciences  to  pitch  upon  for  their  r^sideocey 
To  give  a  clear  idea  of  its  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  slttOy  that  tlie 
nfaister's  house  did  not»  like  tbe  villace,  possess  a  Ml  •fiP9Be'^fiB#  of 
itfHe  leoumry  towards  the  sea.  The  viilage^  wbea  «MW«d  frvMiottr 
«li^'a^peiired  to  the  rights  .  On  tbe  left  were  die  meethMp-bouse,  the 
si|wn  grounds,  and  the  slight  blue  hills  that  scrdeoed  the  view  of 
eweae.  Our  residence  was  elevated  on  li  gemle  aeelivityt  aiontf 
•whose  base  lay  a  road  in  good  repiur,  leadiag  to  themiU}  the  schoaT- 
Ipouse^  my  fair's  chapel^  Port  Maurice,  the  family  seat  of  our 
Jmidlonl,  and  the  extended  sea-beach.  A  private  path,  for  th^ 
tkngyuu»*6  sole  use,  ran  in  the  rear  of  dur 'house,  (^ossihg  a  rustib 
bridge,  thrown  over  the  stream  tluU;  supplied  the  nftill,  and  Winding 
among  tiees  and  shrubs,  until  it  reached  the  chapel-growads  and  otir 

wbidi  lay  beside  tbem.  It  there  t^K^iaaiefl.  <Mianex^ 
denaaice^  eommattdiiig  a  adMe  view  ofa  tandseape^ 
ksdaKntitytedbettity  straggled  to  thetnssteryi  yea  were  at 
'*«Sedlfy  the^mple  academy  of  raral  iostnsetiOilr  and  Ifae  qui 
i  temple  of  TilMge-wofship,  wittoiit  perch*  or  piUei^  «r  tv^ 
»fj«^  or  steeple,  or  aught  to  mccease  their  autfaoci^  er  epui^ 
WiStteace»  save  the  unpretending  sincer^  of  a  few  d^v^d  neopie 
frbo  had  fMlved  to  *'  fear  God  and  keep  hk  commandments.'^   .     , 

*  The  giate  that  i^ieiied  on  these  hallowed  haimU  of  learning  an4 
religion,  was  supported  on  the  mawve  stems  of  two  old  trees  of  the 
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378  Ferguson's  Early  Dajft. 

ffi&Dtaln-ash^  that  gre^^v)t^^kVe6t¥^u¥i'd;^r/  b  was  painf^  fMire 
whitt^,  iiiid,  b„V  2f  partkiilar  decree  of  tlii;  p\^^f%%  Jls.iiHrgiKcoatilillS 

'  renewed  every  spriog:.  Tlic  achool-liouse, ,  wIjW]^  ^MUlto  tb^irifhftW 
Vfia  cntcrcJj  !itera%  enjoyed  a  green  oJa  ^ge.^^,' T^e;fvyllI|<l.|hft• 
hort€f^*suctlCyfoldi^g  theFr  verdant  firms  aroUod  its  vi^bIIs^' 'seemo^^ 
efi^Ulous  in  givli^g  every  corner  of  ihe  tiiAtt^9ly:in9l)sJ^>0Jti^S)[^J^ 
tMI^  caresses.  iTi^.  interior  was  divided  ^fOOjJ^^o  Qpar^i9lt|ittt;^.^ii^ 
^|r£i,  well-aired,  nnd  lighted,  having  tb9.,f(?r9^9|yyA^,%8»iide<l^iUlBdb 

.4;h»r  pf  £^£ilG  usual  ma  eouiitry  Miool  room  ;^)(ha^«>ti^^  MMtty  -flriltn 
diiiiifd  window  whoBe  diamond^shaped.  p9Dil$.  ^nd^si^^af^aib-^p^l 
vt}\m  to  keep,  even  in  the  clear  dnp  of  sumnier|.  a  kipg ^f  ^^ryiawjh 
tWIlight,  that  ever  excUed  a  visionary  awe  ih  tne  curious  stripliilgiifio? 
indulged  in  a  presumptuous  peep  at  the  i^eerets  of  this  iny8terio\is  saiic- 

•  lum^  il$^»taiwA^<  after  dU»  ^briir  Utile  t!0{^rtt^ 

'€^^v^x^.  i.lThe  c^pgfag^ti^^  regiater,  rtbesacrunentid^sci^leiiJ  tUneP 
hpop^^.ya^  UlersMy  ^apparatus  of  tho  teadier^ :  c|M»poled/  alli  it^  * 
tfeasurep.i  JgVicn  is,  as  pearly  as  I  pan  rjecojlec^  the .  aM^^ta«^  W\ 
ftfic^  sj^ot  wh6re  the  sons  and  daughters  o^  simplicity  fl<^ke|}ifqDi^| 
strucdon.  I  have  oft^n  reflected  on  it  in  after  day^.^nd  Inline 
tKliu|m  thbtHhe  peculiarity  of  its  situation  nnisht  be  constri^cLijti^.^ 
aft^mlMl^i  6f^)nguUr  beauty.  The  humble  tabernacle  rising  m^voiU  ^ 
o^rfte  tf(Abdl>4idU6e^^^this  lonely  burial-field  lying  in  shadow  behin^^ 
itsnnraH^(««-^ibado  <it 'ajpfi^af  as'  if  education  were  directing  the  e\e^bi\ 
tMypungipfaHt'to  fix*dtfi'^e/on/heavien,  while  it  vifentl)^ ^6inted  W 
th^^tj^Ilte  of  tb(»tS4)XKl( j(»djlibecjBaiMiM<eriiig^  dust  of  dhimbbrin^^'lbl^^^ 
fcthers/  .      '    -  '    '•nu\^AuUAy 

'■  The  portrait  of  the:  W s^teif  ia  to  ^he'  life^  onMi^^^pIeteB  the  - 
picture.    The  following  is  in  a^dilfetfent  ^tyle. '    '    ' 

<  I.     ■  Gerald  was  exasperated*    He  desired  me  to  lake  tht  uars 
on  my  knee,  and  b^lanpe  ^le  boat,  ^bile  j^e  trin(imei^  the  f^ils.    I  did 
hQ*    He  threw  off  his  hat^  and  extended  his  tall,rfigiH'e»ito  its  full 
height.    I  think  I  y<^t  see  his  beautiful  proportions — the  long  oudfi 
<>^Wftrt*fSli^W'^ttw4  bjf  tib«^  gate;    Ha  caught  iheiJQpea^^HiWa 
^  mi  tH'W»«"Fonft  puJirrrna^  a,4)ttH.altogetheiv^^JI<>^i»d  Hd^ 
more.    A  gust  of  wind  took  the  saijs:fajr]y  a^re^ftfar«itif>lni  if|Mtlil^^ 
we  were  dashed  into  the  ocean.    The  oars  were  the  saving  ^of  my  life* 
1  held  one  of  '1Mb  irithji^  >  il«^tli%i«t0p.:    Ages^app^dfiicf  to-  roll  over 
me  while  driyen  on  the  biUoUrSj-^  ^J^-^j^y 'splatt)^  'm'  my<  face.    I 
heard  lika  the  Voaiiig  of  tbonjv^catai^fe/  but  eout4*  e^ee;htnhing.    At 
that  moment  I  felt  neither 'lume  nor* fhar *:  ins({ntt^a)<im  was  ail.  that 
lived  within  me.    Nature  at  length  ghv^  way.     I'^^uld  hold  out  no 
longer.    The  par  slipped  from -iti^^b^ii«tilbe4,^g^fl^    Of  what  sue*   , 
ce^ed  than  tune  of  hqrror,  I  havi&  no  r0uiibmb'ratfce^ 

*  *         ** '*'        '  f'^>\^^  Of  ifb 

«  Gerald !  MltHkfcrft'^^lh 'ftife  evf^lpg  i^ \i%!§i1^XS^^  WP  "Memory 
of  past  griefii  has  fadetf-^veh'hbw,  w6uld%  if  possible,  pafesover  thy 
untimely  destiaygV^  aHif9oaiu:iQihat»,§ndjam^aialota9aAMir  form  on 
which  thy  fend  motheiv><dol«d^]hivei;^a4cteied)liei^  t^^jiecting  eyes 
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w^i^n-^irtii^  .tiik^  mithy  along  bokfi'^m  i!ie  fefty  i^Jaw^ 
kefidts^-^bi**  i^,K^  a'^aftf  seb  lief  tiarir^g,  bounding  gter  the  l^ 

goiiG.:^^mc  of  thj  proud  race  #ng  shorn  ofits  lo;?dfest  blt^som?- 
"-t^y.i^thef's  pmccly  foftdnc  was  fated  to  adorn  a  .stmnotTs  name! 
W%.it^,tbere  yet  one  vacantjihite  among  the  tombs  of  tliinq  anccL 
orators?^  It  la  avam  and  eti^pty  ^how.  Tho  guest  It  wait.  hf.  w\ll 
n^^  return  to^gtafie  it.  tlie  .pint  of  Gcrahf  wa^  restless  ^b^n  li, 
^ir**li.  *  '^  P^sscfescd  a  traub  ed  grave.  He  .>-aa  Beiiulclirea 
^ttcng  the  waterjs-^ampng   the  wild,  wi^ry^  ira^iW.  wajidcrin^ 

^,  tt.^S  mipossiW®  not  to  trelieu&  tb^t  this  tbudhinf^  eposhm^lie' 

^^iispired  by  the  memory  of  ^  real  occurrence ;  tiid,  in  smie 

orfj^all  that  iaf>ay  be  said  ag^ihst  alliteration,  lie  whb^  does  hot ^ 

Ji©/ atft^thFiJbog  eifect  in  the  closing  sentence,  c^  hiyW^iio' 

poetiy  m  hjg  soDl,'hor  miicli  sensibility  of  any  kuid,'    '^^'^"'^"^ 

The  i^oItiiM  contains  two  poems— we  know  riot  which '"tgt 

ff%^  ^¥  ^^  touchiiigly  beautifuL     The  fivU^enmkd, 

n  moihm^  Gift,    reminds  us  of  some  vere^Ei  W  tbe^  ^H,*,- 

stanz^  and  on  a  similar  subject,  that  we  have  Eccn.el&e whereof 

bi^f  ^[}e.  .r^epiibknce  la  probably  accidental,  and  it  is  mer^ly^^? 

g^|i^aL,..yfi^*hoijght  conveyedm  the  thit^  v^reey  h  mmi<^^ 

naturar  aad  striking,  ^  21^ Jiiil 

arii  a^l9!(fd1bi|*^h<«|rdlh0'dcofei^lH^lfte6t^^     '*l6  irr.rjoq  odT- 
Laugh,  tfmt  ftndiBStH  to  looai,-  a  ^/  m  ! '  1  - .  ({T    .y  miaiq 
And  bid  him  cast  the  pledge  aside, 
jiifi«j  fiisj    .>.  That  he  from  youth  had  borne.     '*^  "*T  '^'*'''"^  Z —      * 
hihl   .iJ.She  bade  him  pause  and  ask  hb  breast ''>^"''  '^,^^^,^'"  °« 
lint  ^J*    '»If  he.orshe,  hadlovedhinibefiL*      -fi  it^;«'^-il*  M    .oa 

i,4A€,K4hei:  poem  has  an  artless  originality  *hboWt 'iti^^^o 
f^  DCituports  with  the  idea  of  its  being  the  efflisio/Bf  ?gfil « 

t^MlOgu  tWe  must  give  it  entire,  '"'  ^'^'>  ^    .siodh 

-■>td  ^{tir  ^'  (  V  "      ''^i  1j  3t<^rib  ^H'JW  9W 

^ut^  Ikrt  .11^  K^  t^'  the  laod  where  the  pure  spirit  dw^li;^  m/)  Msd  1 
J     .otii^r  ,v^/^idsl;  bowers  of  beauty  and  bliss  ;  ...  clidw  sin 

I A  .^aniMP^  why  should  I  take  an  unwilhng  fareweW  .-  iAll  hmad 
Hub  Hi.  K:v,  W  a  f4dse^  fleeting  world  like  tbia  >  /  ;  .  .  .moin  jb«!| 
on  JJio  biNtJ  ulLfuP**  i  wish  to  live  over  ,  »•  .ji..v:  ^.i  i  ifjiw  havil 
-Dua  Juiiw  10  -^  The  past  once  again,  <  ;•  ^^  Mnjilii  rfii  IT  .lo^aol 
That  thuB  I  discover  ^  .Mmojl'^a^.i  1 «  i^dJ-bob^o^ 
^1  At  parting  such  pain  ?         t  ^ 

tiu  (.1  Mil  n^ftyoicei  are  calJing,-*"0  haste  ttieeawayf  '    f'  xl'>"»*"« 
The  gueslg  are  in  waiting,  and  we  onlv  itav 


The  gueslg  are  in  waiting,  and  we  only  itay 
To  bear  ibee  in  iriumpli  along. 
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oilJ  lol  fcfrr  T  fl   ^  t^  ,  ^ 

J^-^wr  i«  K,t/f  am.  n'  P^"^  ^rth,  in  mi  hour,    1  l);ttl   jjoi^©^  ,iim^ib 
i^^i,f.         !*     '        We'll  lenve  ik^  behiiid.;imArwTi^  =wJrmi1« 

lo  I  ^^^UJiJdfntAWr^^^^^^^'  forgive  the  frail  beftig  ihiat'gri^Wii  ^ 

10j<  ..<f  h.   R  ^'^^*^*^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^*'*^^^^'**^»  :        .  [ 

fai  M  ^n  1   P»*  t*^**  tJmt arc  ttnJer^  and  one,  tliat  «be  leiVL*s  i 

,Kr  noUi^dJirq  fitiJAlia  ihe  voice  of  another  ^.  \^miZ^^ 
griira^MUQ   ].  ',    WouM  cheer  tbem  ill  vain,  ,     .rT««twhr-Mw<i  i  i 

arii    li'riiU  liWlien  deep  m  my  sleep,  a  sad  iilqncg  I  ^mi^xZa^ 
3fii>t    /  f.rl)  f|j  They'll  call  or>  their  loved  onct  and  watc^^  ancf  Welf^ 

'      I  '  TTioii  God  of  all  goodness,  and  ifierty*  and  l#vf:>  o^^jt, 

noi    ujlHll^a  J.     ^1^^  ^y  dying  breath  raised  to  the^^  i      ,   [l/. 

air      •iiii.bTCj  trust  thai  thou  wilt  to  theae  mournere  p^oye .  j,  ,;.  ^^j 

•inL4j<j(,  It*  3ji    'fhe  gujirdiaii  thou  hast  been  to  me,  ^ , ,  '  '  J 

-fc-o''  //i,/.  rjiL^ ..  .^       Ere  the  soul  shall  have  brokea  ,'  '        ;:  ^'r'*".^ 
-Via  m  *iK>nvj.         It»  fetters  Of  clay,  ^^J-^^  ^/H  f^^ii 

Xcf      ..^toi:.!  1  answer,  I  pray;       '«^^^vM.^  f^cirilol  saiia 

990  "^^^  I*,witTi  no  sigh  of  regret,  may^then^fli^,'^no(iiv  * 

0Q  y\nd  hnste  to  the  heaven  tlmt  ft^am  on  hig|^;*-^^Of:  f(i; ' 

Interment  of  tne^Jti^^  JoM-JtHmng^^  rtaKft  ^9^  P^^Mnmepenment 

Congregation  in  that  fcnm.    By  Williaifa  dhaplia. /  Ta  sdiiqh  » 

vd  L.|H6&ed«».tht0..d9d(}rf«9. 4^^red  at  the  Grave.    By  Joseph  Mo- 

h     bmoBlii  iiuWbb0«  .^t.,Heci^  ^voi  pp;K  "T'rrc#&i''%t8bops 

afrifr.  .Stortfora,  1826-  ^  '      '  ""'[  ^^^^ 

-xsGWCII  a  publication  as  rtiis  tnay  be  considered  as  almoat  of 
^d  '^iiapdvate  chamcttr,  tind'  it  is  assuredly  not  for  any  pirposes 
b3i-iQ^iCrte)Cbui  that  me  are  induced  to  notice  rt.  We  have  been 
ftfiijuntik  struck  with  the  simple  andafiecting  account  of  Mr.  Jen- 
*^*^ng&*a  laat  moments.  On  being  told  that  his  people  had  been 
^'^^YCfy  frequently  engaged  in  prayer  for  liim,  he  replie^l  : 

^^Jiu5^Jvtf^?^.God~I  hope  tiiey  kre  pt^mg ^ith  mibmiflsiiuuM  lib 
sweet  to  lie  passfve  in  his  naindy^and  to Iniow  no  v^ill  4kM:^iik    |  an  in 
yli^bl^^lifett^B  #('il<iaerBJ&l,  we^  9«d  cons^passioiiatp  Savioqf.  ,  Loijd,  give 
Lj  /«tidfeti«BaDltftJh»r  *J^^^  wr^^  of  my  oWn.**,    Ad^reas- 

ingnimself  to  his  amiable  and  afiectidnate  {iiartttory  h^' e^rete^d  a 
strong^  desire  that  she  might  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  God ;  addHig : 
His  wdl  is  the  wisest*  bis  will  is  the  kindest,  liis  will  is  the  best."  ' 
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•  After  agai«  P-J'^S  'P^.f  -*[^^^^^^^ 

people  of  hi«  charge  he  r^qtte^te4.  thAtf^  ^t^ll^Ttll 
LL.  saying  that  ^e  wa..dj.jgj^.He  Jf  1.  jf^^^.^-^s weet 
slumber    on  awaking  mimwnicni  A©  «»^y*    ,71         ^   .  *^^^^^ 

Sed.-Caa  fiction  sflrpass  tbia  w.domed  "-'^^t^ ';^  ^ddi- 
SK^Jv  ba^oftep,  been  referred  to  as  an  exeraphficatv^^^ 

oecuHar  Lntereat  »*tacbing  .to-Oiia  scene  l  and  the  aged  pastor 
aHrthecT»reKation  he  T8  about  tp  leave,  reciprocally  inter- 
^Llng  for  eaSf other  j«»t  a«  he  was  about  to  f.U  a.leep.  forms 
a  Sre  on  which  thi  imagination  anght  love  to  dwdl 

KTchief  reason,  however,  for  nottcvng  this  P"bltcanon  is 
toVecommend  to  the  nolice  of  the  n^embers  of  Dissenting 
ch^X^n  general,  the.very  judicious  -X*^*;^!,^^,^,,^^^ 
Sermon  concludes,  relative  ^o  tHe  duty  of  ftllmg  up  the  vacant 
pastorship.     On  this  subject  we  have  ^^'^^^  J^^.i^^^^Xtion 
offer  a  few  remarks  i  and  it  has  given  ua  no  small  satislacUon 
to  find  the  Author's  sentiments  so  eatirely  m  wipordance  wiOi 
^,r  own      Mr.  Chaplin  contends  that  the  sole  nght  ofWl"*" 
Tne  to  the  pastoral  iffice  is  vested  in  the  Church,  the  New  Tes- 
tament re  J^gnizing  no  other  description  of  persons  ,n  refer- 
ence to  thesfconlrns     .Tlie..bscnption  'f  '^^-^j'^^J 
•voluntary  thing,  which  mav  he  '""^^^^^f .  ^j/^" 'ji^^^^^ 
'  all  sorts  of  characters  at  their  own  capnce;    and  ^'^f^'^f 
have  occurred,  in  which  it  has  "^-^ed  suddeoaccess  om  on 
the  eve  of  such  an  apporotment.      '  It  i»  strange,  jemarkfl 
\,X  Chaplin.  •  that  anJWoos  should  have  coriceirjl  ^>«  « 
•  Vbe  a  baL  on  which  is  to  rest  the  nght  of  appoint«ig  jAfeft  to 
I    .« the  most  sacred  of  all  offices  and  trusts,       ,,us.B„„._^i„a 

lu  fa^^tion.  ^^^l^^'f^^^S'I^i^r^  from  it.  ^ou  ni^^^- 
^*«1^ . kingdom  of  Cbri^t.  ^j^^J^'g^  J  1,^  distinguished*  by 
i„^pccl  tohwrthat  such  «  f  "^V^  J.'^be^ 

.,.,..M.e  door  for  much  ^»  ^-'^-./.J^^ie  prSnrcrUiJl  juncture. 

^''"^  ^^H  all  IViWW'e  fnlfy  Cbncur  '  but  wmTe.J»«eik  ^kMttwfeurly 
;Ti&dl  £t  Se  caution  With' wW^efe  tli*«Jt«t««J*«e^awed 

"  SnWpMi  ,!iO*^     .1-       4   »  •.."  Ji  L/.«'  •   ,.u'  ♦jK  ti-iLt  tiiwuL  ^aoiJi 
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'.s3iir-XlVj'SEf.ECT  ttTERl^X. 

^J^JpoiDDiittee  oi"  thu  British  awl 
I  Por^^n  Bible  Societj^t,  in  tUiffr  Ja<4l 
^l^rmbet  uf  Mfjinthly  Extracts  from  Cot- 

T^pim^mice^  pofalishbd   StpU'niber  50, 

afl^ertitig  :  to  ilte  Riiare^i^serjtatTon^  of 
. tl^ ^ifipendrtars  of  ttte  Sod*!!^  *Wcb 

lu^f,  ubtaFQ^id  cuf  ri^Cf  thpt^Hgli  tlje  rat**  > 

<mm]  bt  st^veial  (>t;Tii34tC^[,joMr|)a|tti  t^4% 

r«ft»Hbt;d  A  detatieO  view  ofalL  tbe  ibEM 

4^|^yRie|]t  fdr  tb^  year  ending  at'Lojl}'-' 

<Jtl  knhU     Frwn  this  dijconjetit,   it  ap- 

liefki:^  tjmt  the  whole  expeiistsa  of  tah* 

iia^Qie^t,  jocJii(tifig  iUc  Bdjariea  of  Fi^ 

rL'fin  A^^t^^  ir  (fTJjr  than  tetjeft  pet.  as^ 

ai^^'im  tot;|l  expenditure.     It  is  more* 

otfOi  srtMed,  that  •*  the^  Committee  bave 

aJApitQ  prepiriition,  e7tpl»t)ati[ini  for  tbtt 

saL^actloii  of  the  Friendi  uf  thtf  Socie/t j, 

oiij  uthfj-  parts  of  tUcir  pa^t  trau^sji^ctiotis 

wtjkh  ha^e  been  minrcpre^eut^d  in  vari- 

0  ik  pti  b*i  cMions,' 

Hcv  J,  B>  WiJIia^tDS,  of  Sbrew&bnry,  La 

prpg^^if^  for  pubticAtion,    in  one  vol, 

JSii^y,  Al^i^oirs  of  thu  Li f««  Character, 

and    Writ! njirs    of   the    Rev.    Matthew 

Henry,  the  weli-kn(jwri  Author  of  the 

Esc  position  on  the  Bible.     As  Mt*  WiU 

liams  is  iuL^ndrng  &ii  entirely  new  Ltfe, 

he  willf  in  ikddHtoa  to  such  ^cu  in  Mr. 

Tong's  acGOiiat  as  are  iotcrestiug,  in- 

troduce  mucb  ori^iual  m^tterj  for  whicb 

tie  ha!»  ample  matfrials  |  but,  beis^  de« 

sirous  of  render  log  the  work  as  ctimplete 

as  may  be,  Mr.  WiUiams  will  feel  ob- . 

liged,  if  those  who  possess  any  of  Mr. 

Henry's  MSS,  particaiarly  Diaries  and 

Letters,  will  allow  hi 

of  perusing  them.    If  forwarded  to  Mr. 

Widiaaufby  4;oach,  they  shall  be  care- 
fully preserved,  and  speedily  returned, 

Iree  ^  eitpense. 

•Mr.  M*Leod,  of  Edinbargh,  proposes 

to  publish  by  subscription,  in  one  vol. 

12ma,  A.  View  of  Inspiration,  comfre^ 

llending  the  nature  and  distinctions  of 

the  spiritual  ^fts  and  offices  of  the  apos^ 

tolic  age.    To  the  prospectus  are  at- 
tached, recommendations  of  the*  work 

by  the  Rev.  John  Brown  a^d  Dr.  Skiart, 

of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Jolliffe,  Author  of  lietters  from 

Palestine,  has  in  the  press,  Narrative  of 

an  Excursion  from  Corfu  tq^ Smyrna; 

•comprisfng  a  Tour  through  part  of  Alba- 

'nia  aiiid  th^  North  of  Greece,  with  some 

account  of  the  ancient  and  present  State 

of  Athens.    To  which  wilt  be  annexed,. 

A  TttMslsiiofi,  of  the  Eraste  of  Plato. 
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Di  ^t^t  of  the  ^a  fi  of  EJr^gfsnd  f  iMW  af 
Dicdonary  of  the  Lav-T^rjii-'^,  Ma^i^HA)^^ 
Acts  0  f  Pad  i  [i  men  t ,  aim\  J  u  d  ici  a  I,  A  n  tj^ 

jtbeiiLawM  and  Blatutes  hwi^  been  careR. 
'luily  JpcoryKiraied  iiftauhc  present ^^oSlkJ* 
lip  to  tbo  ]i«i4c»d  of  pubfici^oi:!,  jFolniMl 
eithib|t  a  eowJeaatd  ii4*inH)^ry  pf  Ikfti^ 
wbote  Ciiril,  Ciirninal,  and  OjtistitM^M 
liotjal  Law  of  Englatidj  fia  now  adgnuii!^- 
tere^iii'-  .•■-•.'. 

,   I4  tb^  la-ess,  The  Latin  Jleadei-,  fwoHn 
the  Fjftb  Gerinaa  j^itiow,  ;by  Professor.. 
Frcderkk  Jsicob^,  ef  Gotha,  Editor  of 
the  Greek  AntbolAf  y»  the  Ortrek  Read^^ 
Jlc,  &o.  ■  "     ^,  '-^ 

Mr,  Etf  ill  has  in  the  preEs^  a^ec^ini'^^ 
edition  of  hi  &  Tour  through' Hi  wftii^WLaili 
additions.  ,  l-firlQ 

Among  tlie  Literary  AonusH  ppe^lirffjii 
inp:  against  the  approach  of  Chriitmifcr 
Fri^nctd»|)^s  O^rinjf,    ediled  by  f /IC 
Her  toy,  Etq.»  wit  J  liiL^e  to  boast  of  t^^  ^ 
high  literary''  merit,  as  well  as  of  a  most 
Rplenilld  series  of  Engravings,     In  the 
liurary  department  will  be  found,  among 
many   otht^rs,  the  following  names  aa 
coDtribiitors  I — R>  Southey,  Esq.,  Mni, 
Hemans,  James  Montgomery,  Blq>t  Misa 
Mitford,   Re  If,   G*  Croly,  Hor.   Smith, 
Esq,,  Lord  PorGbester,  L.E.Lp,  Thomas 
Hood,  Esq.,  B.  Bartbn,  Esq.,  Rev.  T. 
Dale,  H.  .  Nede,    Esq., .  Rev.   W.    L. 

^^ WiUiGilbert  Earle,»» 

ig,"Esq;7T.'K.  Hervey,  Esq., 
•W.  Jerdan,  Esq.,  Thomas  Gent,  Esq., 
W.  Sotheby,  ESq.,  D.  LI  Richardson, 
Esq.  Miss  Roberts,  &c.  &c.  &c  The 
Illustrations  consist  of  Engravings,  from 
original  Pictures,  by  Messrs.  Danby, 
Martin,  Eastlake,  Wright,  Harding, 
Daf is,  &c.  fcc.,'  exeouteid  in  the  first 
style,  by  Messrs.  Heatb,  Finden,  Rom* 
ney.  Humph  rey<f.  Cook,  and  others. 
. .  Eatly  in  November.will  be  pablisbed, 
the  English  .Gentleman's.  Literary  Ma* 
nual,  or  a  View  of  a  library  of  Standard 
English  Literature;  with  notices  bio- 
graphical and .  critical,  including  many 
curious  original  anecdotea  of  emioent 
literary  men  of  the  eighteenth  centory, 
with  estimates  for  furnishing  libraries, 
and  lists  of  books  adapted  fpr  petsooa 
going  abroad,  regimental  libraries,  &c« 

The  author  of  the  Gate  to  the  French, 
Jtaliao,  and  Spanish  laogaafes  unlock- 
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ed,  i*  preparing  for  pubUetlioD^  The 
6af0  to  the  Hebrew,  Arabia,  StnuuritiM; 
and  Syriac,  unlocked  by  a  new  and  easy 
method;  wilh  biographical  ndtioetf  of 
oelebnitod  of  ianlal  ioholars,Aod  f  ntarati* 
log  «olleoitoii9  velativa  to  oriental  Uteini- 
part ;.  for  the  030  of  Biblioal  fitodentsJ 
A  ttanalaiipa  from  the  Cterman^  of  a 
work  hy  8tQr»»  iiftherto'  vnknawii  m 
thb  oonutry,  entUkd,  Conteaifiliti— » 
pu  the  Si^riof^.Qf  Jcaoa  Gfarist,  ^V 
ahortly  be  pnlrtiihed*.  The  ttranalatoiv 
Mr.  JohBil«Mt»  wtioae  versioa  of*  the 
Morning  OMBtin|lning%  ha«  been  so  Iv. 
vcMxalAy  naodved^  Juia  preixad:  te  «he 
irorky  a  biographical  memoir  of  thteani> 
thof,  freitt  diateridUoOlleeled^yy  kiM  in 
CteRQiaify.'  1  ,•       :  •  '♦ 

S  ThedjBivMai  Index  Jo  Dodafeys  Aib> 
naal  |le^ttt#  Inan^-  tho  ceaamenoenMait 
of  the  work,  is  now  nearly  ready  i^ 
pjibliffiitinn  -   > ' ' 

.  A  ^mplefte  Index  lo  flowelFs  ^Stale 
Trials,  drawn  up  by  a  professionaligeni- 
tkflM«»  oin  a  very  comprebenmve  plan^ 
is  ki  the  press.  , 

..  J^repaidng  fo»  publication,  The  fiisi- 
lory  <tf  the  Reignof  Henry  the  fiightit^ 
heiagfthe  Fini  Part  of  the  Modem  Hi». 
toitr^  KngiaBd.  By  Shaiom  TarMr^ 
f,AS^JLA*L.    InonevoU4to.  i: 

,  ,lm  ^  press,  Netea  an^  Befleetions 
dnfing  a  Rainhle  i*  G^rmaay.  By  the 
A«ilhopof*t  lUoolloelkMM  ki  tl^PcBini- 
^l^»>«  SIcetcbeaof  India,'.*  <*€oeiies  ana 
|iDf»«0iaBa  in:  Btypt  aad  Italy/'  smfl 
VJStoryof^Lifew" 
.  lathe  BMtt,  Tha  Q<Mm  Violet,  with 


its  Tales  of  Romance  and  ChiTalry^and 
pfh4r  Teems.  By  L.  E,  L.  Aafth&r  of 
"  The  Impnmsatrioe,"  ••  The  Trpvba- 
idonr^^^ltc.       '        V 

In  ahe  pmss,-  Menioirs  of  the  I4fe  and 
Wiiitings  of  Lindlev  iMonay ;  in  a  ^es 
.of  Letters,  written  by  himself;  with  por- 
itr»^  MKlfi&4iHaileof  his  Writing.  8ro. 
I  '  br  the  press,  Travels  of  the  Russian 
'Mission  thronah  Mongothi  to  Chitf  a,  and 
Aesidehoe  in  Pekin,  in  the  Years  1820, 
«t .  By^  Gacrrgr  Timkowski  t  wHh  Cor- 
^  -fediMs  and  Notes,  ^y  BT.  J.  KlaprotH. 
4n.  9  vdlB.  •vo.  BkMtr^ttdd  by  *Map^ 

'  InahapiMsWv  A  Chronologieal  ^History 
Of  the  Wesf^lddlifei,'  By  Captain  Thos, 
Boutkey/Comttiitnder,  Royal  Katy:"  fti 
^vdli;  8¥0.       '  -      •  '• 

V  Am  the  ^reM,  Meteria  Indita ;  or  sonkis 
Aeooonttof  ttiose  Arctoleii  which  ate  en^- 
floyed  byiA)^  Uilidoos,  and  other  Rast- 
esa  Katietan;  ^  their  Medicine,  Arts, 
Agriculture,  aud  Horti'cultute  ;  toieth^r 
miiky  llkr  of  fidientifte  Books,  i  n  rniions 
iOffeotM  Langoages,'  &c«  By  White- 
hsw*  AhMlhs  MID.  M.R. A.S;  hite  of  the 
MediasA  Staff  <of  ^oluthhni  India;.  3  Tokk 

-  Mr«  'BrKtonHi  long  piromised  fifth 
yolUme  pif  The  Architectural  Atftftjjut* 
ties  of  QreiiCllritaih;^iU  be  pobUshed 
osirly  in  Oeiel>er.^At  the  same  tftn*, 
Na  n.  to  c^MMplete  tb«  Wbtt.-^Al8o, 
Ho.  I6i  of  the  ^  t^iblfe  Bdll^ings  of 
C»ndon,«  oontaining  Seven  ^i^aviogs 
««d  descriptive  Letter-prass* 
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,        l»U<UTIOII. 

.  A  SystemofPopnlaf'Cleometi^s  Qon^ 
taining  In  a  lew'l^sons  so  much  of  the 
fiiehneots  of  RacHd,  as  is  '^eoedtsary  ahA 
sttfliclent  for  a  iri|fht  mulerstaiiding  of 
every  art  and  stance,  in  its  leading 
truths:  and  general  prtneiples^  By  O* 
Darley,  A*B«  Idma  Ss.  6d.  > 

"  A  ComparaiAte  View  of  the  more  In- 
iimate*Katare  of  Pcfver;  deduced  froni 
Pbysiologteal  Analysis^  and  llloktrated 
brCriti<£il  Ilemai4(s  and  Practical  Ob- 
sarrailods*    B^r   James  Blaek|  M«D. 


Member  oT  the  Royal  CfOiie^a  of  Physi*. 
cinns  of.  taxkNu  'S^ow  4a.  H*  samtd. 
vasDtidov.'  '  '' 
The  Abommatroiis  bf  lSa(yfoti;  a'aer* 
ttkAs  pritecfaed  befofe  the  Cpo|in«ntal  8o- 
tiety  at  Us  Eighth  Anqlvisrsary.  By  the 
ftev.  H.  M'Neile,  AM.  RapWr  ^Mh^ 

■  A  Serubn,  pr^a<^hed  at  Thaxte<b  Ang^ 
29,  1826,^  at  the  Interment  of  the  Rev« 
John  Jennings,  Pastor  of  the  Indepeap 
dent  Church  Sn  that  To^n.  lly  Willif«i 
Chaplin.  ^  To  which' is  prefixed,  the  A4- 
Hres^  delivered  at  the  Grane^  liiy  Jotc;p^ 
Morispn.  Is. 
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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 

For  NOVEMBEB,  1836. 


Art«  t.  History  of  the  Conquest  of  En^nd  hy  the  Normans  t  with 
its  Causes  from  the  Earliest  Period,  and  its  Consequences  to  the 
Present  Time.  Translated  from  the  French  or  A.  Thieri^* 
dvds.  8yo.  pp.1519.    P^ice  II.  169.    London,  1825. 

¥T  is  high  time  for  the  men  of  England  to  look  about  them^ 
•*-  unless  they  mead  to  yield  to  the  writers  of  France  a  supe- 
riority which^  though  they  are  as  yet  far  from  haring  reach edj 
they  are  evidently  straining  every  nerve  to  attaiu.  In  poetidtl 
composition  they  will  always  fail,  until  they  revive  the  poeti- 
cal dialect  of  their  ancestors  ;  but  their  language  ia  well  suited 
to  historical  record,  and,  their  habits  of  thinking  and  research 
se^m  now  to  have  tak^n  that  right  direction  ^bich  has  been 
^Miitivecto  waiting. jK^.tboir  efiorts  in  this  departnieat  of  literature^ 
Though  they  cannot,  as  yet,  be  said  to  range  abreast  with  sucli 
men  as  Hallam  and  Sharon  Turner,  tbey  are  some  strides  in 
advance  of  Mr.  Roscoe  and  Dr.  Southey,  They  seemj  how-- 
6ver,  judging  from  the  recent  example  of  Mignet,  and  the  im- 
mediate instance  of  M.  Thierry,  to  have  an  injurious  propen- 
sity to  the 'assumption  of  some  favourite  and  pervading  theory^ 
specious  indeed,  and  possibly  true,  but  not  by  any  means  so 
clearly  established  as  to  justify  its  unqualilied  adoption.  To 
his  guiding  principle,  there  can  indeed  be  no  objection,  and  he 
has,  by  a  steady  ooaervance  of  its  influence,  given  a  powerful 
thpugh  fre({uently  painful  effect  to  his  narrative^  In  all  nati* 
onal  conflicts,,  he  is  the  advocate  of  the  coaqu^ed  party ;— ^ 
yicta  Catoni  might  have  been  bis  motto.  ^  He  never  suiters  him*' 
,  self  to  be  dazzled  by  the  fidse  brifiiancy  of  military  &me,  nor 
ito  be  turned  aside  from  his  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  by  the 
f  pomp,  pridc^  and  circumstance'  of  successful  warfare.  .  All 
this  is  as  it  shodd  be;  but  in  some  of  his  minor  details,  he 
seems  to  maintain  too  exclusively,  the  principle  of  nationality, 
luad  to  attribute  insurrections  of  a  .partial  and  local  kind,  to  a 
cenerous  impatience  of  the  foreign  yoke.  StilL  'Wbatever  of 
Vol.  XXVI.  N.S.  2X 
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justice  there  may  be  in  this  criticism,  it  oanoot  interfere  with 
the  general  merits  of  the  work,  and  we  can  cordially  congratu- 
late the  readers  of  history,  whether  they  may  be  of  the  iuvesti- 
gating  class  or  of  the  superficial  order,  on  the  appearance  of 
an. historical,  essay  at  oi\ce  original  and  deeply  interestingp 

The  leading  details  of  the  present  work  relate  to  the  Nor- 
man coiiquest;  but  these  are  introduced  by  a  brief,  though 
spirited  summary  of  the  previous  history  of  England,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  view  of  the  subsequent  periods  of  our  annals. 
With  respect  to  the  main  series  of  transactions,  it  takes  in, 
Jirst,  the  events  included  between  the  dates  of  1066^  in  October 

,  of  which  year  thei  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought,  and  1070, 
when  all  the  centres  of  resistance  were  crushed.  Secondfy,  it 
passes  on  to  tlie  *  political  invasion/  or  the  systematic  attempts 
to  disorganize  the  conquered  nation,  which  terminated,  in  1076, 
with  '  the  execution  of  the  last  chief  of  Saxon  race,  and  the  sen- 
'  tence  of  degradation  passed  upon  the  last  bishop  of  that  race/ 
Th^  third  period,  closing  in  1086,  was  marked  by  the  efforts  of 
the  conqueror  to  reduce  to  settled  order  the  state  of  things 
thus  accomplished.  The  fourth  includes  the  civil  wars  which 
took  place  among  the  victors  quarrelling  for  the  spoil,  and 
ends  in  1152,  at  the  establishment  of  Henry,  son  of  the  em- 

'  press  Matilda,  on  the  Anglo-Norman  throne.  The  fifth,  termi- 
nating in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century,  is  distinguiished 
by  the  foreignrwars  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  RichaVd'the  First. 

-"  'It  will  be  seen  from  this  traine-work;  that  M.  Thierry  ha^  liot 
been  content  with  writing  history  in  the  turnpike-road  style, 
%ut  that  he  has  contemplated  events  with  a  discriminating  eye, 
and  that  he  has  exercised  at  least  a  vigorous  and  decided 
Judgement  on  the  events  which  passed  in  review  before  him. 
A  more  interesting  period  he  could  hardly  have  chosen,  since 
-it  required  for  its  full  and  distinct  treatment,  that  the  historian 
sbcmld  unravel  the  complicated  transactions  connected  with 
tbei  early  history  of  Europe,  and  trace  the  origin,  th^  enter- 
prises, and  the  settlement  c^  the  various  tribes  of  emigrant 

*  'Savages  which,  pouring  in -from  the  north  in  successive  inunda- 
tions, made  themselves  masters  of  the  regions  of  the  south. 
Thiis,  the  most  diflScult  part  of  his  task,  is,  in  oar  view,  the  most 
valuable  and  ably  executed  portion  of  M.  Thierry ^s  labours. 
He  has  examined  for  himself  the  primary  authorities,  and  exa- 
mined every  collateral  source  of  illustration.  The  chronicler 
and  the  troubadour,  the  ballad-maker  and  the  annalist,  have 
supplied  him  with  materials ;  and  he  has,  so  far  as  was  com- 
patible with  the  general  character  of  his  work,  adopted  their 
style  and  ndanner,  where  it  might  be  applicable  to  the  imme- 
diate subject.    He  has  ri^dy  discarded  the  prevalent  afiec- 
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tatioii  of  adjusting  the  coiapositiOQ  of  history  by  classical 
inodels ;  and  it  has  a  trery  singolar^  and  we  are  tempted' to  say, 
a  very  picturesque  effect^  to  find  the  high-sounding  and  lati- 
nized names  of  the  leladers  of  hordes  of  oarbariahs*  translated 
hack  intp  their  native  dialects.  For  Merovicus,  we  have,Afere- 
toig;  H tod- wig  displaces  Clovis;  and  Charles  Martei  (^W^ea 
upon  us  under  the  appalling  designation  of  Karl  the  i^P%«- 
hiammer.  In  the  following  extract,  our  readers  will  hi^rdlv (re- 
cognise the  history  of  the  con-versioaand  baptism  of  the  Mero- 
vingian Clovis,  the  real  founder  of  the  French  monarchy*    >\ 

*  The  portion  of  the  territory  of  Gaul  occupied  by  the*  Friktitkg, 
extended  from  die  Rhine  to  the  Somme.  The  tribe  which  hadtid- 
ranced  the  furthest  to  the  south  and  west,  was  that  of  the  Sicambn 
-or  sons  ofMere-mg  ;  so  called  from  the  name  of  one  of  their  Itnctent 
chiefs,  renowned  tor  his  bravery,  and  venerated  b^  the  whole  people 
as  a  common  ancestor.  At  the  head. of  the  descendants  of  Mere^wig 
was  a  young  man  named  ltQt-wig«  who  was  ambitiauft,  avaricious^ 
and  cruel.  The  Gaulish  bishops  visited  and  addressed  their  messages 
to  him  ;  and  so^e  of  them  became  very  complaisant  domestics  in  his 
household,  which,  in  their  Roman  language,  they  styled  the  ro^al 
court*  The  barbarian  was,  at  first,  btit  little  sensible  to  their  flatten 
rieSy  and  plundered  the  churches  and  the  lands  of  the  clergy  as 
before ;  but  a  precious  vessel  carried  off  by  the  Franks  from  the  great 
4;aU)edral  of  Rheims,  atlached  hiin  by  the  ties  of  interest,  and  soon 
by  tho8e  of  friendship,  to  a  prelate  siore  able^nr  mwj?  fortunale  tbaa 
\.l\v^  rest.  Under  the^auspices  of  RenugluSf  blahctp  of  Rbeims,  all 
events  seem  to  concur  in  forwarding  the  great  plan  of  the  priests  of 
Gaul.  FicQt,  by  a  marvellous  chance,  the  pagan  whom  it  was  do 
sired  to  Convert  to  the  Christian  t'ulth,  married  the  only  woman  pro- 
fesjriing  Christianity  according  to  the  Romish  dogmas,  that  was  then 
td  be  found  among  the  whole  Teutonic  race>  The  caresses  of  the 
believing  wife  (as  the  histories  of  the  lime  express  it)  softened  by 
di^rees  the  heart  of  the  unbelieving  husband.     In  a  battle  fought 

'  against  a  German  people  who  wished  to  follow  the  Franks  into  Gaul» 
apd  take  a  part  of  then:  conquest.  Lot- wig,  whose  soldiers  were  giving 

.  way,  invoked  the  god  of  Lot*'hildet  hi^i  wife,  and  promised  to  believe 
in  him  oa  condition  of  his  gaintng  the  battle.  He  gained  id  and  kept 
rhi&word. 

<  The  example  of  the  man  in  power,  the  presents  of  LotTbildo-iind 
the  bishops,  and  perhaps  the  attraction  of  novelty,  effected  t^e  con- 
version of  a  number  of  the  Frank  sqidiers,  amounting,  say  the  histo- 
rians, to  three  thousand ;  but  they  confess  that  these  wished  to  be 

'  baptized  in  order  to  please  their  chief,  before  they  knew  what  bap- 
tism was.  The  ceremony  was  peiformed  at  Rheims.  '  All  which  the 
arts  of  Rome,  destined  shortly  Ko  perish  in  Gaul /could  yet  furnish  of 
brilliancy  and  splendor,  was  lavishly  employed  in  decorating  the 
triumph  of  the  bishops:  thie  streets  were  adorned  with  carpets ;  blinds 
<xf  various  cc^ours,  stretching  £rom  r^  to  roof^  intercepted  the  glare 
and  heat  ef.the  sun,  as  at  the  games  of  the  circus ;  the  pavement  mm 
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alrtMred,wkh  flevreni,  and  perfunes  arose  in  abandance.  The  bUhop 
^f  itbeimst  in  ve^jtmenU  covered  witb  gold,  walked  beside  the  fierce 
Sica^ibery  whom  he  called  bis  sfuritual  son.  "  Father^''  said  the 
latter,  wondering  at  such  pomp,  <*  is  this  then  that  kingdoih  of  hea- 
yen  to  which  thou  hast  promised  to  lead  me  ?"  ' 

The  histcMry  of  Britain,  previously  to  the  Saxpn  iavaaioss,  is 
exhibited  with  M.  Thierry  s  aocuBiomed  skill,  and  he  displays 
a  convetBance  with  English  literature  very  unusual  in  a  French^ 
Bdan.  The  stni^ks  between  the  natives  and  the  invaders,  are 
80  described  as  to  awaken  all  our  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the 
former;  and  the  historian  is  not  negligent  in  th^t  part  of  his 
Wsk  which  required  him  to  expose  the  eagerness  and  subtlety 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  |>ursuit  of  gqld  ai^(l  power. 
His  pages,  though  without  intention  on  tjie  part  of  M,  T^ 
who  mcdLes  no  referenee  to  the  individual,  give  an  anoihilating 
answer  to  the  misrepresentations  of  Lingard,  who  has  sacrificed 
himself  in  a  hopeless  cause,  and  whose  history  will  be  here- 
after cited  as  one  of  the  most  marvellous  specimens  extant  of 
.prejudice  and  Jesuitical  perversion.  The  man  might  have 
Written — foe  he  has  evidently  enough  both  of  learning  and  of 
ability — a  History  of  England  that  would  have  supplied  the 
deficiency  that  still  exists  in  our  literature ;  but  the  Romidi 
prr«$^  prevailed,  i^nd  he  gave  up  fair  and  l^stipg  fi^me  for  spuri- 
ous and  temporary  reputation*  It  has  been  well  observed,  that 
l;en  years  hence^  his  book  will  be  forgotten* 

It  should  seem  that,  on  the  Continent  at  least,  infiddity  is 
now  assuming  a  new,  and  we  will  admit,  a  more  respectable 
form.  There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  among  the  better  sort 
of  free-thinkers — a  class  including  a  large  proportion  of  the 
men  of  letters — to  pay. a  vague  and  nominal  homage  to  Chris-, 
tianity.  They  appear  to  allow,  under  specific  restrictions,  its 
supenor  pretensions  as  the  guide  gf  life  and  the  foundation  of 
general  morals ;  nor  do  they  object  X6  its  adoption  as  an  ulti-* 
mate  appeal,  a  fintil  refers  in  case^  of  cqnscience,  as  well  as  in 
all  that  concerns  the  coherence  and  well-being  of  society.  The 
fact  is,  Uiat  these  individuals  are  at  deadly  war  with  Popery,  as 
a  system  tending  to  enslave  the  mind  and  debase  the  heart ; 
and  tb^y  feel  the  advantage  of  a  rallying  point,  a  higher 
ground,  where  they  may  take  their  stand,  and  avail  theamelves 
of  effective  weapons  in  a  conflict  which  they  feel  to  involve,  at 
least,  the  best  earthly  interests  of  man.  ^ot  that  we  are  to 
•reckon  on. these  men  as  cordial  allies.  They  are  enlightened 
.as  far  as  this  world  is  concernedf  and  they  will  join  us  m  our 
pls^ns  iox  bettering  the  condition  of  society,  qr  in  our  advocacy 
of  more  popul^  systems  of  cKditioal  admini^tr^tipn ;  but»  iu 
oar  character  of  religionistsi  they  can  afford  us  no  kindcdf  fecdr 
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ing  Iban  th«t  of  courteous  contempt  and  fnendly  wonder  that 
people,  in  other  respects  so  liberal  and  welt-jud^ng,  can  yield 
to  the  influences  of  vulgar  fanaticisni.  M.  Thierry  seems  to 
belong  to  this  sect;  he  detests  popery  as  a  scheme  for  deteri6->- 
rating  and  enslaving  the  very  intellects  of  men;  and,  'well 
aware  that  society  cannot  exist  without  die  higher  sanctions  of 
religion,  he  consents  to  patronite  Christianity  in  its  better 
forms,  as,  on  the  whole,  not  incompatible  with  liberal  institU" 
tiotts.  We  regret  that  such  men  cannot  be  wholly  on  our  side, 
and  that,  instead  of  this  half-hearted  fellowship,  he  does  not 
become  with  us  one  and  indivisible.  Efut  our  sonrow  is  for  them» 
not  for  ourselves  nor  for  our  cause.  They  are  accomplishing 
an  important  task  by  aiding  in  the  exposure  of  unhallowed 
usumatiohs ;  and  for  the  rest,  we  are  satisfied  in  committing 
results  to  the  disposal  of  unerring  wisdom.  The  following 
paragraph  may  serve  to  shew  the  nature  of  M.  Thierry's  seolft- 
'ments  on  these  subjects. 

'  At  an  early  period  of  the  Saxon  invasion,  there  came  into  Britain 
two  preachers  named  Lupus  and  Germain  of  Auxerre.  These  men 
xombated  the  Pelagian  doctrines,  not  by  logical  arjguments,  but  by 
.texts  and  quotations.  **  How/'  said  thev,  ^*  can  it  be  maintained, 
that  man  is  born  without  original  guilt,  when  it  is  expressly  written, 
/  was  shapen  in  iniquity ^  and  in  Hn  did  my  mother  conceive  me?  This 
sort  of  proof  was  not  without  its  power  over  some  gross  Intellects ;  and 
Germain  d*Auxerre  succeeded  in  restoring  in  Britain  some  degree  of 
what  the  orthodox  called  the  honour. of  dimne  grace*  It  must  be  sai^, 
to  the  credit  of  this  man,  that^his  preaching  to  t&e  Britons  was  the 
consequence  rather  of  his  own  personal  zeal  and  conviction^  than  of  a 
mission  from  the  pontifical  authority.' 

We  suspect  that  M.  Thierry  states  the  matter  somewhat  too 
broadly,  when  he  ventures  to  affirm,  that  the  '  orthodox '  as- 
sailed Felafiianism,  *  not  by  logical  arguments.'  We  are  not 
aware  that  me  Anti-Pelagians  have  been  at  any  time  backward 
in  the  appeal  to  logic ;  and  we  dare  say  that  the  worthy  Germa- 
nus  of  Auxerre  stood  as  stoutly  to  his  arms,  as  the  most  perti- 
nacious wrangler  among  his  opponents.  But  we  must  confess 
ourselves  especially  puzzled  by  M.  Thierry's  sneer  at  the  pro- 
duction of  Bible-texts,  on  an  occasion  where  they  were  pecu- 
liarly  appropriate.  They  appealed  to  Scripture  as  to.at^mmon 
and  infallible  authority  in  matters  of  controversy ;  and  we  must 
plead  guilty  to  the  imputed  grossness  of  intellect,  since  the 
'  quotation  referred  to  seems  to  us  not  only  very  much  in  point, 
but  sufficiently  decisive  of  the  question. 

The  various  conflicts  between  die  Britons  and  the  Saxons, 
with  the  successive  visitation^  and  final  prevalence  of  the 
latter,  are  interestingly  narrated^  and  the  details  are  marked  by 
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aii'aU^mUoa  to  coatiinia  ai^  topographical  acciu^cy».alU9gc^tt»^ 
rei9arka^\e  in  a  FrQfichjnaa  ,wn:tmg  about  £nglan4...:  ,^^4} 
SaoUti  iocwaions  are  di«tioot)y  described,  and  tbe>  sdteri?uaijoql» 
of  v£ptory  aad  defeat  which  marked  the  struggle  beti^a^ii  the 
pc^datory  SoandinaviaQS  and  the  Anglo  Saxuns>.are  detailed  in 
a  very  cle^  m^  interesting  manner.  All  thin,  hgrvrever^ili^ 
must  dismiss  with  brief  reference,  and  pass:  forward  to  the  prin- 
x^aSrubjfect,  '  But,  before  we  eoteron  the  subsequent  portii^, 
wfe  shalf  extract  a  paragraph  which  not  only  claims  inseftioa 
b^fe  J^s  m  its bfoner  place,  but  will  explain  and  justify  the, feel-; 
i$5;  in  ^hjch  M.Thierry  has. composed  bis  history,  and  ti>.whi<^.< 
v^^advi^jrted  in  tb^  former  part  of  the  preseat.article.  ,  _        « .„ 

"'^Tne  recital  rf the  misfortunes  of  the  Angb-Saxon  people*  ®^bJM". 
g#t^''afidt>p^e88ed  by  apebple  of  different  laiigunge  and  origiii,  It 
iA^<iir  ti>  ^  commenced.  That  race  6f  men,  therefore,  will  now  cfalin 
tkef  iHterest  of  the  historian,  for  it  #ill  be  the  suffering  race  :  in  thej 
same  manner  as  the  suffering  race  of  the  BHtons  hm  intereBt^d  him  in 
the  preceding  pages.  This,  is  a  privilege  acquired  by  every  nation, 
by  every  generation  of  human  beingSy  from  the  moment  that  another 
generation,  having  neither  the  claims  of  justice  to  enTorce,  ndr  the 
rights  of  nature  to  vindicate,  agaiilst  the  former,  but  whom  the  mad 
passion  for  rule,  the  thirst  of  gain,  or  the  caprice  of  hate  has  caHed 
to  arms,  rise  and  march  Over  the  boiites  of  men  who  have  never 
Til!ia)rched  over  thosie  of  their  forefathers.  Without  being  the  less  im- 
partial, and  without  In  any  degree  perverting  the  truth  of  faetj,  we 
Doray  be  allowled  to  pity  the  fate,  in  past  ages  as  v^ell  as  in  the  present, 
of  men  and  ofnatibns  become  victims  of  injustice  and  violence.  This 
is'no  more  than  Is 'due  to  equity  and  humanity,  and  if  the  unfortuna^ 
ai*e  sacrjed  to  their  Contemporaries,  they  are  equally  so  to  history.' 

::.  The  chieftain  who  ultimately  expelled  the  Danes,  and  rev 
established  the  Saxon  supremacy,  was  the  celebrated  Godwin  ; 
atlman  of  whom  it  has  been  the  feshian  to  asfeert  and  to  believe, 
Akt  he  ?^as  at  once  faithfes^  and  ferocious .  In  the  narrative 
of  M.  ^lerry,  he  is  the  hero  of  his  age  and  country,  the  cau* 
titi\is,  faut^rm  and  enterprising  assertor  of  the  independence  of 
England  ;  and,  althougn  the  matter  may  not  be  quite  so  seif* 
eVldettt  ai  it  appears  in  the][)age8  before  u^,  we  are  disposed/ ba 
th<if whole,  to  admit  his  representation  as  substantially  correct* 
THial  illustrious 'Saxon  was  thfe  son  of  a  shepherd  whose  name 
W^sUlf-tioth,  and  his  original  employment  was  the  care  of  hfs 
fttlhertflbcks,  "Having  rendered  a  most  important  service  to  a 
Banish  chief,  he  was  raised  to  military  command,  and  in  course 
dftfthfe' became  rich  and  powerful.  During  the  reign  of  Hard- 
kihit-^tbe  Hardicanute  of  otir  histories — ^he  was  accirsletf, 'a^-^' 
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ym  QOmpidlltd  tp  p«uicbas6  immttnity  alt  ati  enormous  price.- 
Tti^  rule  of  Hard-knut  prefised  heavily  on  the  English  peopte» 
The  Danes  lorded  H  over  the  Saxons  with  systematic  raf^dl^ 
and  intolerable  insolence,  white  the  latter  cnerished  in  secret^ 
the  stem  porpose  of  revenge.  On  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  the 
feelings  of  hatred  burst  for|h  into  open  demonstration. 

'  God-win  and  his  son  Her-ald,  or  Har-old  according  to  th^  Saxon 
orthography,  raised  the  standard  this  time  for  the  pure  independence, 
of  the  countrv,  against  every  Dane,  king  or  pretender,  chief  or  soldier. 
The  Danes,  driven  rapidly  northward,  and  caased  from  town  to  town,^ 
tobk  to  thehr  ships,  and  landed  with  diminished  numbers,  on  the  shores 
of  their  ancient  country.  On  their  return  hbme^  they  related  a  tale' 
of  tr^on,  the  romantic  cirpun^ances  of  which  nm,  be  found  t de- 
tailed in  a  manner  ecjually.  fabulous  In  the  histoi:tes  of  various  natfipon. 
They  saidy  that  llar-old,  the  son  of  God-win,  had  invited  tb»  .priun 
cipol  of  them  to  a  great  banquet,  to  which  the  Salons  cam$  ^rn^^ 
and  attacked  them  unawares.  .       >     . 

f  It  was,  however,  no  surprise  of  this  kind,  but  an  open  war,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  Danish  dominion'  in  England.  God-win  and  hi^ 
son,  at  the  head  of  the  insurgent  natioui  played  the  most  distinguished 
part  in  this  national  war.  In  the  moment  of  deliverance,  the.  whole 
care  of  public  affairs  was  confided  to  the  son  of  Uif-noth  the  herdsman, 
who,  by  rescuing  bis.  country  from  the  bands  of  the  for^igoecst  bad[ 
accomplished  the  singular  fortune  which . he  commenced  by  savi^gii 
foreigner  and  an  enemy  from  the  hands  of  his, country  men*  GU>di;fi% 
had  he  wished  it,  might  have  been  made  king  of  Ei^land;  very  £^w, 
s^ffi-ages  would  have  been  refused  him,:  but  be  cho$e«  r|itl^(^jl^  P^W 
out  to  the  English  people  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  tpe  recent  events^ 
whb  had  no.enemieSf  .and  w,as  envied  by  nQne,-^-4)ne  who  was  ino£tej;i*. 
sive  to  all  by  his  obscurity,  and  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  all  from  his 
misfottiioes;  thii  was  Ed^ward^theseoond  son  of  £thel*red;  the  ihan 
wb^  hroihei^  he  was^aeoosod  of  having  betrajed  and  bron^  t6  ^Uk 
uo^imi^ly.  eiid»  i  At  the  iastigfttion  oi  the  Chief  of  the  West;  a.great^. 
cguncU,  held^t^illio^am,.deQidjedthait a  national  message  9boii)cii 
be  sent  to  Ed-ward  in  Normandy,  to  announce  to  him  that  &  popple, 
hiatf  made  him  king,  on  condition  of  bis  bringing  only  a  small  nuznr' 
l]^r  of  Normans  in  hiis  train.'  ,  J 

^jjWe  lare  wilUng  to  aQflUi^  in  this  view  of  these. import^, 
tnms^ctiobs^  precisely  because  it  is  the  most  favourable ;  ^a^, 
wi9^,^now  not  why  the  historian  ahouHbe  always„splicitpttn,tPI 
€^|lfibAt  his  characters ^wder  th§  .l^t  amiahl^  and  attp^ftiye, 
aspect.  Unhappily,  indeed,  humfin  nature  e^hibita  nl^>ce,  Kif^^ 
r^^features  of  depravity  than  of  goodness ;  and  a  very  diffc^^enti^^ 
a,9  weU  as,  perhaps,  a  more  plausible  representation  of  all  the^f^i 
circumstances  might;  easily,  Ifo  giv^n.  Godwin  mi^t*  prol^^ 
hjp  'have  been  m^de  king  of  England/  b^t  he  n^insjfc  l^ay^^, 
1J3WB  a  j^o4y  diadgna,  ^i^d  maiflta^^  by  tJije  sword,  fcd9ftb|p| 
iul  i^onainion*     His  servile  ohgin  would  have  indisposed  the 
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hao^ify ;  liis  siiigiilar  f^qoi^fortant  miglit  in^liii^  thft  eilvkM 
to  caVal ;  aad  to  a  slirewd  and  cool  calcnlator,  the  eijo^Yueiit 
of  r^l  power  would  b^  more  gratifying  fban  tbe  mere  trap- 
pings of  rojnalty^  with  an  uncertain  authority  and  a  disputed 
durooe.  It  18  not  improbable  that  h^  might  anticipate  the  entire 
management  of  national  afikirs  under  the  nominal  reign  of  a 
monarch  of  feeble  character;  and  he  took  a  step  which  bfide  fiur 
to  confirm  hjs  political  infiuenee^  when  hedflfected  the  maimga 
of  his  daoghter  Edith  with  tlie  w«ak  and  Tacilla6nc:  fidwaid. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  coosequepcea,  or  at  lea^ 
tlie  sequences  of  all  these  manceuvres  were  disastrous  to  ^le 
county.  Edward,  br  his  jealousies  and  weak  eMipliaiiceit; 
mepared  the  way  for  tne  stibju^tbn  of  fte  Anglo-Saxon  lAce. 
Ifotwithstsuiding  bisjpledge,  his  court  was  Norman,  and  h^' 
reign  unpopular,  •"  The  Auhighty/  is  th6  observation  of  Vttnf^- 
of  Huntingdon, '  must  have  formed  at  the'same  time»  two  phms 
'  of  destruction  for  the  English  race/  and  have  been  pleased  to 

*  lay  foir  Ihem  a  sort  of  military  ambuscade ;.  ipr  he  let  loeM 
'  the  Danes  on  ope  aide»  and  oti  tbe  otb^^ioati^&tly  csrtgled  abd 

*  cemented  tbe  Norman  dliance ;  so  that. if,  by  ciumee,  we  9»* 
^  capdd  from  the  open  assatdt^  of  the  Danes,  the  unCpies^ft 
'  euaning  of  the  Normans  nught  still  be  in  readiness  to  surprise 
*'ue/  Among  the  foreign  visiters  who  were  welcomed  by  the- 
infatnated  Edwaatd^  was  William  tbe  Bastard,  duke  of  *Iior-r- 
mand^^' whose  progress  trough  the  rich  and  flourishing  towns 
aiid  viuages  of  England,  probably  inflained  the  cupidity  which 
afterwards  incited  him  to  the  invasion  of  the  land.  In  the 
mem  timey  tbe  days  of  Godwin  were  drawing  to  a  dose.  Aftet 
pany  vicissitiides^be  bad  succeeded  in  driving  out  die  Nomuuis* 
and  m  rendering  the  Saxon  intenest  paramount ;  bnt  die  flnnd  of 
tiie  king  haid  hteii  indelibly  impressed  with  the  coAvictiott  tlMti 
hi  was  the  mvrderer  of  yo«ng  l^fined.    This  accusation 

*  pursqed  the  Saxon  patriot  to  th^  hour  of  his  death.    One  day,  whew 
seated  at  Edward's  table,  he  suddenly  fainted  ayray ;  and  this  aoeidc^ 
was  the  foundation  of  a  romantic  aod  very  doubtftil  story,  ahhoogb^* 
is  repeated  by  several  historians.    They  refote  ttiat  one  of  the  ACcstf*: 
dants,'  while  fiUing  a  goblet,  made  a  ftlse  step  and  8tambled,'"tW 

-^Ip^^ Ills  other  leg.    "Ah!*'84l4 


i  hiBwelf  fVom  ISilHag  by  thte  M\ „ 

OediiHn,  lAuahhig,  to  the  king,  « the  brother  oatae  to  help  hiBbiiuihsitg> 
<«  No  dattht,^'  retlirned  Edward,  osktiag  a  ilgoificaot  glance  m^fl^' 
Ssxoo^  **  the  brother  has  need  of  Iris  brother ;  end  weold  to  Qetttilttr 
ni»e  wer#  stUI  liv^ig  V'  «<  O  king,''  exehumed  Godwm, "  whttNtora 
19  it  that  the  least  rettenqfbrance  of  thy  Woiber  makes  thee  look  mMk- 
ip  evil  eye. on  me?  If  I  conu-y^ted,  even  indirectly,  to  his  m&fht^; 
tune,  may  the  God  of  heaven  cause  tfits  ihouthfiil  of'^  bread  to  chokei 
m6  i^'  Godwin  put' tbe  bread  into  bis  mouth;  say  the  writers  Wha  ro»-< 
Utai^tUr wjtfwtm^i  and ^a^ immediately  aidb^t^  '  netmib %i 
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tlnit  Us  deaih  was  not  so  sudfkn ;  bat  tbBt»  htiiriog  fiilleti  fhim  hIsMit» 
tie  was,  carried  out  of  the  apfiitmeot  by  two  of  his  sons^  Fostig  and 
Gurth*  and  e^pred  five  days  ajler*    Tne  accounts  of  all  these  events 

fenerklly  vfuy,  as  the  writei'  happens  to  be  of  Korman  or  of  Bn^ish 
frth.  ^  I^constdntfy  see  before  me,^  says  an  historian  who  Irred 
witN^  a 'cifntury  lifl^rwards,  **  two  roads«-^two  opposite  versions;  and 
I  wish  niy  readers  to  be  forewarned  of  the  danger  to  which  t  am  tny^ 
fidf 'ekposed/*  •  r 

Haiu>ld»  Godwio'a  eldest  soo^  succeeded  to  the  chieflamghip 
of  hia  family^  to  his  father^a  honours  and  influence,  and  to  a 
latter  share  of  the  favour  of  ISdwatd*  He  was  a  brave  and  high* 
spirited  man,  but  singularly  incautious ;  ajdd  almost  every  par- 
ticular of  his  personal  history  tends  to  waken  a  strong  interest 
in  the  fate-  of  the  individi^al,  while  we  lament  the  very  wan- 
tonness of  self-exposure  which  ultiifnately  ejected  bis  own  de- 
sjtruction  and  the  fuin  of  his  Country.  The  strange  heedless- 
ness which  induced  him,  in  opposition  to  King  Edward^s  em- 
phatip  warningv  to  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  crafty  and 
nnpriapipled  winipm  ;  the  impetuosity  which,  when  the  inva- 
siop  took  place,  led  him  to  confront  the  Norman  army  with 
fk^^f^Jf,  interior  forces;  i^nd  the  headstrong  valour  which  car- 
t}/^A  hiwL  and  bis  Sa^on.  footmep.  qviitting  the  sheltar  of  their 
Mirenchments*  in  full  career  against  th^  Norman  chivalry  ( 
nr^re  aU  striking  exemplifications  of  character,  at}d  s^ccesiive 
pledges  of  ultimate  defeat,  in  the  struggle  with  an  ea^my  brave 
ashimselfy  and  guided  by  a  policy  of  which  the  generous  Saxon 
toolc  QO^ccOitint.  Harold,  contrary  to  the  urgent  entreaty  of 
jhis  bj^tbers,  risk.ed  all  upon  a  single  batde;  and  thenceforward, 
the  Bastard  and  h!s  ruffian  followers  ruled  England  with  a  rod 
<jf  irpn,  Insurrectioosji  whether  on  a  large  or  a  limited  scale, 
sei;Y^d  only  to,iJili|s^r^te  the  desperate  valour  of  the  natives  who, 
^tioqgh  sometime^s.  viotprious,  could  never  make  any  permanent 
impression  on  the  iff orman  strength* 

<  From  tfae  tiiqe  that  the  conquest  began  to  prober,  pot  young  hA" 
4iers  wd  old  wacliilce  chiefs  aloncy  but  whole  families,  onea,  wojoseiu 
a^^jQhUdreOf  emigrated  ffom  Gaul  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  coun« 
tQp^of  th^  English,  To  the  people  on  the  other  side'  of  the  channel, 
UiiS.couQtry  was  like  ^  land  newly  discovered^  which  they  went  to 
^^hniis^.  <<.Hq^  the  Breton,'*  Sajrs  an  old  record,  ^  and  his  wife 
Cc^tine,  came  to  the  army  of  tne  Norman  bastard,  and  received' tt 
gift  ilrom' this  same  bastardy  of  the  manor  of  IG^inghall,  wkb  all  its  de» 
pooidenoles/'  One  Gmllaume  (iay|i  another  old. record  i^jrhftM^. 
0Mite  into  Ei^laad  with  Jus.  wife  Tifasje,.  bis  maid  Msnfssi  tm  Im. 
d«g  Hitfdigras.  .  Met)  wkQ  s4f entiir<9d  legtlber  }n  ihf^  ^noes  of  tb# 
invasipni  b^oSDne/ivfppa)  brothers  in  armiEUfl^  cgotracted.felfcmsbifw 
inr-gaip.  and  loss,  for  Hf^waA  doath^  Rnhert,  P'Oi\y  snd  KcHfir 
4'Ivigr  came  to  the  conquest,  as  brethren  kdgued  togetbi^  by  faith 
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and  tgr  OAtb.  Tlietr«clpU)eiiuidlih^r^ms  were  altke,  and  they  diared 
together  the  laiid^  whiph  thc^,  conqu^f  cd,  Euda  and  Picot,  Robert 
Marmioa  and  Gaultier  de  Son^erville,  did  the  same.  Jean  de  Courcy 
and,  Apfiaunr,  de  St.  Floreot  swore  their  fraterniry  of  arros  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  at-Rouen^:  they  vowed  to  serve  together^  to, 
live  and  die  together,  and  to  share  together  their  pay  and  whatever ' 
they  might  gain  by  the  sword.  Others,  at  the  moment  of  their  de- 
p&rtnre,  disposed  of  all  that  they  possessed  on  that  side  ihe  channel/ 
that  they  might  be  the  more  determined  to'  make  themselves  a  iie#  t 
aiidimcnre  br^liant  ^rtone.  Thus  it  was  that  Geoffipoy  de  ChttooKHit, 
san.ofGidoin^  viscount  of  Blots,  gave  to  his  ni^ceDenise  idl  thelaods 
which  he  possessed  ia  the  county  ofBloiss  at  Chaumpntand  To»rs4 
**,  He  departed  for  the  conquest,"  says  the.^istorjan,  *^  andaft^cw^rda 
returned  to  Chaumont  with  an  immense  treasure,  large  sums  of  fioa.ey^' 
a  great  number  of  articles  of  rarity,  and  the  titles  of  possession  of 
more  than  one  great  and  rich  domain,'' 

*  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

,/  .<*  Ignoble  squires,  impure  viigabopds,''  say  the  contemporary  wri- 
t^rsr  **  aisppsed  at  tlieir  .pleasure  of  young  women  of  the  best  familiee, 
leaving  them  to  weep  and  wish  for  death.     Fmntic  wretches  i  they  . 
wondered  at  their  own  acts,  and  went  mad  with  pride  and  aatonbh- 
ni^nt,  at  finding  themselves  so  powerful,  and   having  servants  with 
greater  wealth  than  their  fathers  had  ever  possessed.      Whatever 
they  had  the  will,  they  believed  they  had  the  right,  to  do  ;  they  shed  i 
blood  in  wantonness;  they  snatched  the  last  marse]  of  bread  from  the 
mouths  of  the  unfortiwate ;  they,  seized  misery  thing— Bioney>  goodie  . 
aBdUnd*''  .  :.t. 

.  , .  #.  .U,      .  #  .  ♦  ..      #   .    .         .#     .  .    .,. ..    . 

x<One  akmevemoDgst  all  the  warriora  in  the  conqueror'a  tiaio^^ 
icUimed  neither  iaods,  nor  gold*  nor  women  $  And  would  accept  jio' 
part  of  the- spoils  of  the  vanquished :  hewaa  named  Guilbert,  son  ^f 
RicJMrd*    lie  said  that  he  had  accompanied  his  lord  into  England, ' 
because  such  was  his  duty ;  that  he  was  not  to  be  tempted  by  stolen 
property,  hut  would  return  into  Normandy,  to  live  on  his  own  patri- 
monVy  which)  though  small,  was  lawfid»  and  content  with*  his  own 
portiofi»  would  tidce  noUiing  from  others.'  - 

'  The  priests  who  cairte  over  in  great  numbers  from  Iformaniy* 
wei^  not  1^8  profligate  in  their  spoliations  tiiah  theif  sedolar 
countrymen,  -They  degraded  the  Saxbh  ijrelates  land  clei'iy'; 
^nd  ejected  ,tfaem  A'om  tbeir  benefices^  without  shame  or  )^^ 
morse.  Derision  tiras  added  to  barbarity,  and  insult  to  rapa- 
city. There  was,  however,  one  honest  and  high-mii\ded  man, 
ei^en  among  tbis  crew  of  heartless  hypocrites,  to  bear  a>tem 
aMl  solemn- protei^t  ag^ainst  their  atrocious  proceedings.  Ghii- 
ii»aid,'a  Nonnan  monk,  and  a  mdii  of  exemplary  character, 
virfiterfEriglirtd  at  the  invittLtion  df  WiBiatn;  but,  in  re]>ly  tdl^e 
oflfet  of  Km:  ecdesi^stical  digtrity,  he  set  biefbte  hitn  the  enor-'' 
miiy'  of  ms  cdndnbt^  refused  tiys$anctit]rnliisnistirbati6nii;  tod 
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vii^t^ 'lH8^{deli€lid  bribes  with  magmmimous  indignation.—' 
"^orrr  Ettglanfd/  ftjiid   this  holy   and  disinterested    reprover, 
**  6^etns  one  valst  prdy  \  and  1  should  dread  to  touch  it  fur  its 
■*  tlreaslire^,  as  1  ^hoiiid  to  put  my  hands  into  a  fire/     Bat  this 
worthy  bad  no  imitators,  and  the  selfish  and  grasping  mut- 
ipure4^'^a,C9nscientiousness  which  covered  their  own  felonies 
witQ  deeper  ii^amv.     The  spoilers  did  not,  indeed,  enjoy  th^lr 
^^f:,  altiogetbec  wiUioat  disturbance.     Frequent   io^urrt^ctions  . 
took  place;  a  kind  of  <jriienlla'  w«i«fUre  was  kept  up ia  11)^119^^ 
parts  of  the  kingdom  9  and  to  this  period  is  to  be  referred  the- 
origin  of  the  popular  ballads  which  commemorate  the  darings 
achievements  and  hair-breadth  'scapes  of  some  gallant  outlaw^ 
Robftitlbod,  Adiarti  Bell,  and  Clym  of  the  Clough/  These  tneh 

'  took  as  much  pride  in  the  title  o^outhw^  as,  in  a  free  nation,  is  at- 
tached to  that  of  citizen.  History  names  them  not ;  she  has  passed 
them  over  in  silence :  or,  following  the  language  of  the  legal  acts  de- 
creed by  the  conquering  race,  she  has  branded  them  with  epithets 
n^ich  take  from  them  all  interest>— with  the  names  of  reh^  iraU&ff 
robber,  hdndU.  Hot  let  us  not  be  imposed  on  by  these  titles  odious  ki 
^appearance :  they  are  those  which,  in  every  country  imder  ifi^reign 
subjections  Tiave  been  borne  by  the  few  brave  men  who,  while  ^e  rest 
joftheh?  nation  submitted  to  the  chain,  have  taken  up  their  abode  in 
the  mountains  ai^  deserts,  leaving  the  cities  to  the  slaves.  Such  as 
had  not  the  courage  to  follow  these  brave  men's  example,  would  ac« 
company  them  wiUi  their  wislies  ;  and — to  return  to  England— while 
ordonaances  drawn  up  in  the  French  language  were  prescribing  t6 
«very  inhabitant  of  the 'towns  and  villages,  to  track  the  outlaw— -  the 
forester,  tike  a  wolf,  and  pursue  hhn  imh  hue  and  ety'from  hamlet  io 
hamlet,  from  hundred  to  hundred,  En^ish  songs  were  circulating,  in 
^Onoor  of  this  enemy  to  the  foreign  power,  whose  treasury  was  s&lto 
be  the  count's  purse,  and  his  floca  the  king's  deer.  The  popvhr 
fMietaof  the  time  celebrated  his  victories,  his  combats,  h»  stratagems,  ^ 
jigainst  the  self-styled  guardians  of  the  public  safety— how  ^  had 
tind  out  tile  viscount's  men  and  horses  in  parsuitr— how  he  had  taken 
the  bishop,  ransomed  him  for  a  thousand  marks,  and  made  him  dance 
a  mjBasure  in.  his  pontifical  habits.' 

^|t  is  ^tisfactory  to  know  that,  ia  the  midst,  of  his  yaat  2|Cr 
quUitiona,  the  author  of.  thes§,  devaatatiops  was  a  mis^rab)i|e 
nijady.ajnd  that  the  mighty  Conqueror^the  lo;rd  of  fifteen  bua4rf;4 
cohti.8cated  manQn^,  the  chief  of  the  Norman  chivi*lry,  and  the 
mfuftcx  of  a  realm  of  slaves,  trembled  on  his  blood-cemented 
.tbrw^^    When  he  sat  amid  his  warriors  and  prelateSp  his  looka 
jwere drowning  and  gloomy,  nor  could  the  golden  diadem  ia? hi cb^ 
encircled  his  forehead,  tranquillize  his  apprehensions.     He  waa, 
agitated. by  fears  of  change.     He  had  no  confidence  in  the  at-; 
tachn^ept  of  his  INormans;  nor  was  the  debased  condition  of  htf  * 
J&ngftsh^^^rf^ .a  pufficien t  security^  ag^i^stiJbJWf  ,d?»^|?i of, a /r^v 
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<  Tb9  buAiao  heads  pa  which  h$  txoif  wene  ki  his  eftu  U:^omd 
pol  Boffioie^tlj  firm  and  secure:  he  lormeDted  hiinsetf  about  his  im» 
fature  yeftrs  and  the  &te  of  his  cUldrein ;  and  put  q^uestions  concern- 
ing his  presentiments  to  men  reputed  wise.  In  an  i^  when  divination 
was  a  part  of  wisdom.  A  Norman  poet»  almost  contemporary^  repre- 
sents him  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  Bngfish  and  Norman  priests,  and 
soliciting  of  them,  with  puerile  importuni^,  a  decisive  exposition  of 
the  fate  of  his  posterity.  At  every  word  that  fell  from  their  lips,  this 
great  cpnqueror  trembled  before  them,  as  am  Anglo*8axon  serf  or 
dtCsen  would  have  trembfed  in  his  presence.' 

Long  did  the  remembrance  of  thede  destructive  visitations 
rankle  in  the  breasts  of  Englishmen.  Two  hundred  years 
afterwards,  a  monastic  writer  ascribed  the  unequal  distribution 
of  property,  and  the  prevalence  of  mutual  dislike  between  the 
liigher  and  lower  orders,  to  the  still  subsisting  distinction  of 
X^ce ;  and  so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  an  explorer  of  anti- 

Suity  represented  the  artizans  and  peasantry  of  Encrlaad,  as  a 
laas  unjustly  deprived  of  its  inheritance.  Nay,  M.'  Thierry 
seems  ta  consider  o«r  nobility^  even  in  the  present  day,  as  little 
better  than  heirs  of  Norman  sp^iation.  He  styles  the  middle 
and  lower  classes^  '  the  living  representatives  of  the  old  Eng^ 
^  lish  and  of  old  England,'  and  intimates  that  the  peaple^^re^ 
viewers  of  course  included — have  the  advantage  of  a  nrore  an'*- 
cient  lineage,  and,  as  possessing  a  prior  claim,  are  the  rightfid 
lords  of  the  soil.  We  can,  of  course,  have  do  objection  to  this 
$clienM3»  if  it. can  be  quietly  established ;  and  we  shall  be  ex- 
tremely happy  to  find  tnat,  on  the  score  of  our  Saxon  descent, 
^tablished  oy  our  lack  pf  a  Norman  title,  we  have  an  admitted 
fjaim  to  a  decent  segment  of  King  WiUiam^a  fifteea  hundred 
niaiK>f&        . 

The  reigns  of  ihe  Red  King  and  Bemry  his  brothef,  afforded 
little  respite  to  the  Saxons ;  buttb^wats  between  Stephen  of 
Blois  and  the  Empfe^  Matildd,  gate  them  partial  in€efnii»- 
fik>n.  The  reign  or  Henry  the  Second  was  rehiairkitble  f6t  tib 
singular  quarrel  between  the  S^itig  and  ThoDias-i-Becket ;  H 
contest  in  which  the  lower  drd^dtook  a  keen  interest^  since 
they  identified  with  their  own,  the  dause  of  the  first  English 
archbishop,  subseqcwnt  ta  the  O0tiqiie(M^  Resf>ee|iDg  Becket's 
ptTSonal  motives,  w#  aipprehend  tbftt  it  is  in  Tain  to  seek  ftsr 
«tiv  0  Aer  impulse  than  tnal  of  pride  and  obstmacy.  His  op]}o- 
sition  to  Henry  wa»  dislinguMied  by  no  appeal  to  dousd  prin^ 
ciple  or  to  magnanimous  eetttimenta ;  it  was  simply  a  siCiiiggIs 
fpy  power,  in  wluch  violonde  at  lafi^  prevddled. 

<To  the  oause  of  Beckel,— whatever  it  might  be>  and  whatever 
inight  be  his  impulse-— whether  ttnbidon  or  love  of  resistance,  or 
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H  dim  ahd  ilUdefined  consciousness  of  national  hostility,  or  a  mixtiuf? 
of  all  these  passions  and  di«tpositioi^,f^wap  joined-^perhap^  withoi^ 
his  knowledge,  hut  at  least  independently  of  him^^a  cause  wore 
worthy  than  his  own^the  cause  of  those  men  who  were  enslaved  by 
the  forefathers  of  the  king,  of  whonr  he  had  declared  himself  the  ad- 
versary; and  this  it  is  which  raises  ihis  great  intrigue  to  a  bigheif 
i^nk  in  history,  than  the  4?rdinary  disputes  between  the  <?rowi^  and 
the  mitre.*        ' 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  tkese  times,  it  is  impossible  liofe 
tp  be  struck  with  the  awful  prevale  nee  of  perj  ury ,  0  aths  of  the 
most  soiema  kind,  enforced  by  sanctions  the  most  appalling, 
were  broken  with  a  levity  and  frequency  which  shew  how 
fatally  tl^  disastrous  aystem  of  Rome  had  operated  on  the 
consciences  of  men.  The  very  fact,  that  dispensation  from 
the  obligation  of  ^  swom  pledge  might  be  purchased,  or  that 
the  guilt  of  its  most  profligate  violation  was  lo  be  absolved  at 
a  stipulated  price,  had  of  itself  a  demoralizing  influence  which 
inevUably  Jed  to  so  melancholy  a  resultp  It  should  seem  too, 
that  the  fear  of  canonical  visitation  in  the  form  of  an  interdict, 
has  been  somewhat  over-charged  by  historians.  There  are 
numerous  inatanpea  on  record  Qf  ineffectual  menace  m  this 
way;  and  the  clergy  would  »ot  unfrequently  be  incautious 
enough  to  betray  the  utter  contempt  in  which  they  held  tliera. 

In  no  part  of  hi^  history  does  M.  Thierry  remit  his  deter- 
mined hostility  to  the  ancient  nobility  of  Europe.  He  cites, 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  price  which  '  most  European 
f  Mtions  have  paid  for  the  establishment  of  those  privileged 
f  families  which  are  still  decorated  with  the  title  of  noWe;  a 
curious  document  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  which  Donald 
OTfeyl,  king  of  Ulster,  with  his  chiefs  and  people,  appeals  to 
the  pope  against  the  intolerable  exactions  and  oppressions  of 
the  conquerorsof  Ireland,  He  gives  a  brief  but  fearful  detail 
of  the  miseries  that  the  subjugated  were  compelled  to  suffer, 
and  pledges  hin^self  and  bis  nation  to  a  -  war  unto  death 
against  the  tyrant*  of  their  cpuntry.  Nor  has  this  menace  been 
an  idle  one ;  nei^er  ia  it  yet  forgPtten,  , 

« In  our  own  days,  Wood  has  flowed  in  Ireland  en  account  of  t^e. 
aid  quarrel  of  the  conquest.  The  period  m  fitfunty  when  this  quar- 
rel dball  be  termmated,  il  is  impossible  to  foresee}  and  aversion  for 
England,  ha  govefament,  ita  mannew,  and  its  Iwiguage^  is  still  the 
native  passion  of  the  Irish  race.  From  the  day  of  tl^  invasion,  the 
wiU  of  that  race  of  men  has  been  constanUy  qpj^osed  U>  the  mjxT 
ite  masters;  it  has  detested  what  they  have  loved,  and  loved  what 
they  have  detested.  They,  whose  long  wiffortunes  were  ja  great 
measure  caused  by  the  ambition  of  the  popes,  rushed  into  the  arms 
of  pdpeiy  wah  a  sort^  of  itay^  »  mm  ^.  Ei«h|nd  had  freed  hewdf 
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bflwice  df  ddpatted  liberty-u-thiv  faculty  ^  pi^servin^  fted  ffduridhing, 
tbroMgh  ages  of  physical  ftiisery  and  sttfiering,  ^  llioiiglilf 'bf  that 
wfaicn  is  no  more, — of  noTer  itcspairing  oi  a  conMantly-^anjIuished 
cause,  for  which  many  gonerattons  have  successively^  and  in  wn^ 
perished  in  the  field,  and  by  the^  executioner, — 1$,  perh^,  the  wo^ 
extraordinary  atod  the  greatest  example  that  a  pedj^^  ktb  ewer 
givea.' 

M.  Thierry  never  abates  6f  this  sympathy  vrith  the  oppf'^ssfd^ 
and  this  righteous  censure  of  the  oppressor.  Wb«(i  detailing 
•the  circumstances  attending  the  disgraceful  aeizure  of  RichiMrd 
the  First  by  the  Austrian  Liet-pold,  be  commevirts  with  becom- 
ing indignation  on  the  readiness  which  the  princes  of  Aufirtiia 
have  manifested  to  consign  to  their  dungepns '  foreigners  iUiis« 

*  trious  either  by  rank  or  cbai'acter ;'  and  reprobates  ttiose  acts 
of  violepce  perpetrate4  against '  men  whose  only  cdme  was  the 

*  having  loved  their  country's  liberty/ 

There  remains  one  question  to  put,  and  to  answer,  before  sre 
dismiss  these  valuable  and  interesting^  volumes;  Was  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  or  was  it  not,  productive  of  ultimate  advanti^ 
to  the  country  which,  in  the  first  instance,  it  so  grievoualy 
scourged  ?  To  this  question,  M .  Thierry  does  not  enable  4ja  lo 
give  a  satisfactory  reply,  but,  if  we  understand  him  rightly,. he 
seems  disposed  to  derive  from  it  much  of  what  is  advantageous 
in  the  present  state  of  the  l^ritish  constitution.  If  this  be 
feally  his  seittiment,  we  differ  firom  him  altogether.  England, 
Ivhen  the  men  of  Normandy  violated  her  soil,  was  wealthy,  and 
happy ;  and  th0  system  of  society  was  favourable  to  liberty. 
Of  all  this  they  obliterated  every  vestige,  and  in  exchange  fei 
those  blessings,  they  entailed  upon  us  a  complicated  and  inju- 
rious scheme  of  junsprudeuce,  full  of  subtlety  and  cbicaoeryr 
and  well  suited  to  the  proverbially  liti^us  spirit  of  the  Nor- 
mans, though  entirely  adverse  to  the  simplicityof  ^he  Angle-: 
Sa^on  institutions.  That  this  state  of  things  should,  in  ana 
enlightened  a^e,  be  still  permitted  to  subsist,  is  among  the 
'  most  astonishing  of  anomalies.  Cheapness,  prtmiptitttde,  and 
liecessibility,  are  qualities  without  which  subs^nti^  Justice 
cannot  exist ;  and  if  t^ese  are  to  be  found  in  pjurjudiciai  code, 
we  have  not  read  it  rightJy.  The  greater  part  ojf  what  is  good 
in  our  constitution,  we  inherit  from  our  Saxon  ancestors :  the 
rest  is  Norman.  ,      i 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  M.  Thierry  has  found  an  adequate 
Irarislator.  The  work  is  not  mei-ely'  Ame  into  Engiish;  it  i^  as 
all  translations  should  be,  made  native.    ' 
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Art  XL  MfHorifofihe  Qru$ades  agmai  the  Mbigenm  in  the  Tkir- 
Umdk  Century.    Froni  the  French  of  J.  C.  Simonde  de  Sismoiidi. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the  Tnmalator.    8va.  pp*^d06. 
.^iceSs.    London.    1896* 

-.  ij^  the  broad  page  of  the  history  of  n.ationa,  the  story  p|  %he 
^r*  phurch  of  Uhrist  wears  the  humble  appeai^auce  of  a  oiere 
episode.  It  is  but  occasionally,  and  as  by  accident^  thatlhe 
concerns  and  progress  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  come  into 
notice  ;  and  ihen  it  is  generally  as  clashing  with  the  kingdoms 
^fthis  world.  Christianity  seldom  appears  on  the  theatre  of 
events/but  either  as  a  suflFerer  or  ipdisguise,  as  a  heretic  or  as 
a  martyr.  Her  footsteps  are  chiefly  to  be  traced  by  her 
blood,  by  the  light  of  the  fires  kindled  by  her  persecutors,  or 
by  the  more  equivocal  traces  afforded  by  the  dust  and  clamour 
of  religions  controversy. 

The  history  of  the  Albigensic  and  Waldensic  Christians 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  affecting  episodes  of  this 
<lescription.  It  is  interesting  in  many  points  of  view,— ^as  a 
deeply  tragic  tale,  as  connected  with  the  revival  of  literature, 
as  an  era  in  the  progress  of  religious  liberty,  and  as  illus- 
trating the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  It  is  on  the  last  of 
4hese  grounds  that  the  Translator  of  the  present  volume  has 
been  induced  to  bring  before  the  English  public  this  portion  of 
M.  Sismondi's  History  of  France. 

.  /  Although  only  an  extract  from  a  larger  work,  yet,  it  embraces 
an  entire  and,  to  a  considerable  d^ree,  independent  subject,  giving 
f|  view  of  a  series  of  interesting  events,  issuing  in  a  catastrophe  of 
great  importance  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  of 
lasting  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  Europe.    It  commences  with 

"  the  thirteenth  century,  apd  comprises  a  period  of  about  forty  years, 
■detailing  the  progress  in  civilization,  liberty,  and  religion,  of  the  fine 
countries  in  tne  south  of  France,  and  the  destruction  of  that  liberty 

-«nd  civilissation,  the  devastation  and  ruin  of  thos^  countries,  and  the 

^extinction  of  those  early  efforts  for  religious  reformation,  through  the 
power  and  policy  of  the  Church  (^  Rome.  It  relates  the^estabUsbn^ent 

.  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  provisions  by  which  that  merciless  tribunal 
was  adapted  to  become  for  ages  the  grand  engine  of  domination  to 
that  ambitious  and  persecuting  power.  And  it  marks  the  com- 
plete esiaUisbment  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism,  by  the 
surrender  of  all  those  states,  with  their  rights  and  liberties,  to  the 
dominion  and  control  of  the  French  monarch  under  the  direction. of 
the  Jloman  pontiff.' 

Into  the  particular  views  and  opinions  of  the  Translator,  we 
feel  little  inclination  to  enter.  That  the  principles  of  the  Court 
of  Rome  are  unchanged,  is  sufficiently  manifest,  notwithstand* 
ingthemild  and  enlightened  pdicy  of  the  late  amiable  Pius  YIL 
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mdl;^4  jib^ll^-miAd^   minister,  Cydvial  Oo|[ii^lyi. .  J^  4|m1iI||^ 

in  Fra^c^  in  Sp^ii^ai^d,  io  trql^^afli  the  pri#8tlipp4  nt^ifiiff^  MtP 

light  aad  freedonu  thaCtbey  ever  did.  ,  Tb^  §piyitu^  cflMI(l^#f 
the  Church  of  Rom^^  frpio  the  ]pQp<^.  dowti  to  th^  t^imk^ 
})riest,  are  essentially  incompatible  with  th«  riglM9  .^  OMf- 
science,  ^eing  founded  on  a  tremendous  uaurpal^UNi^  ^jSf 
prerbgatives  of  Christ.    We  put  quite  out  of  con$id^jc%tiaB^Ki|k^ 

'  disputed  ri^ht  to  relefu»e  from  the  obKgat?oii  of  an  oat^.  ^%^ 
doctrines  of  auricular  confession,  of  penance^  and  of  purgatory, 
ito^therwith  the  mysterions  power  on  which  the  aaceidotat 
domination  is  founded,  of'  making  the  body  of  Christ,^— these 
cardinal  articles  of  Rornanisnl  form  a  threemd  chain  of  en  thrall- 
ment  which  hold  alike  the  intellect  and  the  conscien<;e  i^ 
deplorable  and  fatal  bondage.  He  that  bipc)^  himself  ia  this 
thin  web  of  sorcery^  is  much  ip  the.(;9ndition,in  which  ^outbey 

,  places  th6  son  of  Modeirah  in  his  wild,  tale  of  Thalaba,  wheaj 

ne  has  consented  to  twine  round  bis.  own.  hands  the  aiagic 

tnreaa.  ^  .  ,  i     *i   irtbl'nl* 

* ' The  tfiread  w  smaJl^  the  thmart  is  foe ;    »-     ^  m **^  "* 

'       '  Buthemustbeastfongef  th^nthee,    ;  ';^    ;',         a 

Who  4$an  break  thUr  thread  of  mme.*       \  ^^  '.'        '^^ 

*  With  regard  to  the  charge  of  persecution,  however,  it  may 
\)e  fairly  retorted,  ihat  every  natioual  church  has  persecuted* 
The  Church  of  Rome,  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church  of 
Geneva,  bave  all  exfircised:the  assumed  right  to  puniah  hereUcs 
and  schiaroaties.  If  the  jwrinciplea  upon  which  the  erusad? 
against  the  Albigensea  was  undertaken,  has  never  been  r&* 
nottnced  by  any  authentic  or  official  act  of  the  Romish  Church, 
neither  has  any  oflScfial  disclaimer  been  issued  by  the  Church 
ofEngland,  or  the  atrocities  committed  by  her  prelates  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts.  It  is  absurd  to  ask  for 
this.  Were  the  criihe  of  having  persecuted  and  the  dispomtion 
ptill  tp  persecute,  all  that  could  be  alleged  against  the  Romish 
Cburc^f  nothing  more  would  be  necessary  than  that  the  eccle- 
siastical power  should  b«,  i«  every  state  and  kingdom,  subor- 
dinated to  tbft  civil  and  constitutional  authorities,  legislative 
and  jniidiciEiU  in  the  same  aanner  as  it  is  in  this  eounliy. 
Where  tb^  Isws  govem,  and  the  people  are  a  party  to  those 
kwt,  tbere  Ae  Church  Cannot  j^rseeuf^.  ,  ;  '  ;^ 

BeetfttfitetJeal  power  is  a  pure  despotism,  under! ved,  irn&ej^i^ . 
sjble,  recognising  in  its  subjects  no  representative  or  eli^cifve^ 
rights,  admitting  of  no  popular  control,  and  of  no  fS||!e$^^. 
except  to  Itself.  Tbe  theory  of  thia  ppw^r  is  every  wfeere  t^ 
stale:  it  IS  that  of  a  tbeocrasy.  The  Coujrt  01^11%^^*'^ 
il^tei  ^tsivAfct  n^(^^  or  otfier  powar  tban^  difd.4^ 
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flMNAonliber;  tiiid  th^^OeAiofafl^of  ti&s:fifigIi8h<?Uirdi' eihiUt 
file  ^rgafifc  remains  of  that  same  kviatban  which  i>nce .  Kv^ . 
mA  nged'  ill  tkistsmatry .  Prot^ata'htismi'  released  firom  la'iir^ 
^mMrvtHl^ffMi^y  kf^in  day s  gone  'by,  «  Popish  perftecator. 
tn  Iieiadd,  itovd^yiavrs'were  a  tlisgraefr  ^qion'  the  Bams  of 
hiW,  encode  of  blood  and  hcmible -mj^istice.  On  tbe'Conti-^ 
UMiitt  Presbyterians  have  vied- with  RoRiian  Catholics  in  intblef*- 
rttae  tmtf  persecatibii.  Borpety  and  PrblestantitBi^  ia  tUs 
petnt  of  View,  are  distinctions  of  little  for^e  and  meaoiagf  and 
it  16  ^HMvmiwise  and  unftiJr^  ta  rest  aiiy  argument  in  liuronf  el' 
the  latter  o|7on  so  slender  and  dcmbtfnl  a  fi^indatien*  We  owe 
aom^biRg/ ft  is  (nsie, -€6  the  f<  Defender  of  the  Paith/^who 
first  inade  -tibe  Oitil  MfagisUatc  .the  head  jo(  the  efergy  in  tine 
cbantry  f  btit  the  eubJectiQil  of  tioR  Chtu^eb  to  parliamentary 
aaUl  eonsttibntional  cdntroly  'was  not  effected  at  the  Reformat' 
f&tm;  and  it'  is  tothis^  notto tmr hairing  a  Protestant  Ghupehy 
ttai!  we  owe  our  rel^ens  freedom.     . 

'-  ThB  Edttbr  of  tins  volnme  rtaprks,  very  jtiu%/  that  f  M 
*  JM^ld  am  liberties  onAy  by  the  ^Mure  of  o«r:power  to  maintoia 
^  &em.'    He  seems  to  forget,  hoisl^eyer,  whence  that 


;  pow^  1 
derifcdf  or whatare  its  secnritieip  It  is  a  power  that  wae 
wmsted,  as  to  its  origin,  by  Remap  Catholic  barons  ihiwi  a 
Popish  king;  and  as  to  its'^consixmitaatton,  was  extorted  by  m 
Prolestanit  people  from  a  Protestant  sovereign  and.  a  BroleiH 
tant  hierarchy.'  Protestantism  cannok  secure  that  poivers  its 
only  eafe^ards  are*  the  Con^titntiohal  fights  uriliidif  are  vested 
in  the  British  Commons,  and  their  beii^g  the  repoesei^tives  ot 
the  people.  \  ' 

It  is  truly  a&tonisfaing,  that  tl^is  broad  and  palpable  ctistino' 
tton  between  the'  spiritulil  domination  ^f  the  Church  of  Rome 
ittid  its  political  character^  should  be  ^o  Uttle  understood.  It» 
poficy  majr  vary  ;  it  m^y  or  may  not  be  politically  intolerant, 
according,  ti6t  merely  to  its  ability,  bat  td  the  view« ,  and  pbi-<. 
tnite  feelings  of  its^  rulers..  And  wheq  it  does  oppress  .and: 
persecute,  it  acts  as  a  political  power,  in  the  ei^ercise  of  the 
saoie  right  that  o&er  cnurcbes  and  sovereign  haye  claimed  ta 
pntiish  heresy  and  schism.  Bishdp  Bormer/  Aixdibishop  Cran*^ 
Iter,  and  /ohti  Caltin  persecuted  to  death  on  tbj^  samepriifM^ 
pies  of  ^arbitrary  intolerance!  Gahganelli  and^  Pius  VIL  were 
opposed  to  persecution.  But  the  power  tp  persecute  can  be 
exeirciaed  only  when  the  magistracy  is  the  creature  of  the 
Church,  and  the  laws  are  franked  by  the  priesthood,  not  by 
the  peopled  The  exclusion  of  the  priesthocMi  froni  the  legis^f 
lature  and  fiie  magistracy  is  the  only  effectual  meana  of  totially 
depriving  the  Church  of  this  power,  the  propensity  ta  exercise 
which;  when  possessed,  is  common  to  aU  clMircms  and  indi-' 
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fol'lu3d4egtadin^de0potMi»  Wh^^iB  ao  muoh  iteaA  expr^sstd 

't»  to  itlBr  re^itung  its  |»^itioal<f<i«er,   and  da.lifetlW:  aaid 

io&itB  49hamotef  as  a  sputtaalMisidrpatioa^    iWhyn^o  badk,lk> 

*  ibo>  daye  of'  «be  Albieensea  ta  ^pioYe* .  thai  Popery  is  Ae  wat- 

sldlwkigealile^^Miny  of  tbe  best  :int6Dest8  lof  .man  ?f*HBL»f«pdniv, 

*-hbw«ir«rytott(<to<be  dreaded* by  thoBa  agnhist  whomiik  dfaaw 

iltoos#^d  and  kindles  its  fives;.. than. by  dictoe^vvhomitJiiddai^ 

willtn?  captives  in  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage, — thct>'bdnA- 

'A^d'oF  tha  Heartand e^nsoienee.     .FoiiowKOilt  the. tidrefii doc- 

(fariiitfS Jof  Oovfession,  Penance,  and  ^Purgatory,  oonaeeted ias 

'tlheyaiisjmth  the  myatenousjattribulesv  and  sfimiaalpower^ad 

>il:»eiifoacy  of  the  priest^^octilines  intenrovcn  iskh:  the  .fA^ 

(lijtottfiniof' Popery,  and  wfaiehxtanw neither 'he  discteinmd.  nor 

^iStfsvefed  from  it,-— follow  them,  owt^into  their  k^tifnatefaad 

hinirroadAbte  pEactical;con8equences»--«aBd>  ili  mHi  be:i«asyix> 

shew,  that  a  corruption  of  morals  as  well  as  of  every  oerseidt 

ijCiniCiple  of  religion  mast  bethetresiitt.    The^'tBudenoy  adiich 

tJbrtBtiftnhy.has  to  raise  the  standaflrdof  ^norab,  mnstvbdjtiiaa- 

tmliated  by  a  system  which  is  .diametrically  opppsile!  to  itsadss- 

tiagaishkig -doctrines.  '  As  asyjitem  of  idolatry/;  PoperyyiiniilB 

geoaaet'  fbrms«.  differs  scarcely  in .  any  tiii^  from^beathepintt ; 

^the  Virgin,  Saint  Peter^  and  Saint  Domimdbi'bein^i.tiie  BiuUt 

Dctf,  dieJupitery  and  the  Mdoch^f  thetrGfacialianieeAipaiki- 

ttheon.'    Bot^;  independently  of  this,. the  .AAQneoBetttidf  Ghnstp 

the  Justification  or  the  sinner  through  his  bloody  ihe^effioac^ 

)of  his  mediation,  and  the-Soripiairal  doQtiiflle  cf  .^tian^tifinvtiim, 

mae  jiot  merely. obscured,  but  contradicted  by  ihesysteio^whiidi . 

..nmAoniaeH'Aje.  sale  and  puvchaeie  of  prayers  ^and  .doHseSrUiitf 

Ipitixbns  acid   indnlgenoieSi' which  substkntes  f)ettk}v«^anmi. 

titi^fiir jsslifieation through  feithr and  makas .hBUiaedieeni- 

^sdiie^  Jike  the  iand-ta^,  by  peony  a  week'aubectiifMk|onflj.^tir!» 

Ipumitotiflnjsocielyw   :••  -    m-       •  j-i     ^i^u     i^nt 

f.xisUfBopety  rmit  pevfitctly  toferant^-^^nkit  (a[ilffini8r>iib.fkithing 

<0nfy>  bat  m  jiaitafe,  •  it  would' Aot  be  one.whitrless  deteateble. 

il6i  pBiteiiifci  ting  propensity  may^beJaggra9ratad  by  ^kefiiwtnnauof 

^is&^litual'tolaiais^;  ^and  when:  thofaejclainis'  aiB//nniteUi/tp 

^lUitiCBt^fxni^eiv  tji^..fQrnr?  an  tagina  D£4he  mflM.tdjaiNfliciA 

nnalfgHity,  i^ch^  as  tka  IniJukiAioiit  fully  rtotived^ .   BotJiiiii'MB 

iia  hetia  pkcestwcy  combination  ;  it:  is,  isia  sedse,  fasKadciderit 

^fiSef»ei^iand;doea'iiQ|tieateriialO;itBjeBseticev.;  To  iaaiiA  npqii 

thisy  therefore,  is  to.  take  the  weakest  sround  of  argument*^ 

And.  we  very  much  fear,  that  the  clamour  for  and  against  what 

itf^MHMhoKcii^taatadfpa         the^t^'Fopery c^/'ii8&  W 
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itim  a&<tt  d€ Jte^jij;^  oui  of  viawwbat^Migbt  jta.be  apiNmnaiC 
in  our  thoughts  as  Christians,  and  most  prominent  in  om  dkh 
-eiiMiofis  iLBT  Proteattf|ts^^  ibe-obstiaclive  chairacter  of  Popisiy  as 
> a '.spiritual  domination  and  an  av^al  heresy.     It.  kobs.vb^m 
iregarded  with  anger  and  with  fear,  rath^  than  with  an  e»- 
^ligMtened  and  philantbropio  deprccatiopz  and  abhQii\efleee;ijiaftd 
recoarae  has  fa^en  too  often  had  to  carnal  weapo<i»s,T?r)iaiiil»» 
.and.peaalties^  and  restrictiQns,^^-as  if  the  combat  iil^/f»renl9/iitfl 
4e&h  and  blood,  rather  than  with  spiritual  wickedn?«^Sy/i)«i^ 
palpablatoany  but  the^sword  of  the  Spirit,  wbiob  ift  ihe^^WQld 
-of 'God* .      .                A  *  >      ,  ...J  11/ /I 

.  .The  hatred  of  persecution  in  any  and  every  shape^  an4i]»r 
whosUbeaer  e^rcised,  is,  ibowever,  a  salutary  sentiment  ^jm 
it  is  most  desirable  tO/Ghefishi;  and  so  far^  the  de^uif^^of  tiins 
fxresent  publication  has  our  oerdial  approval.    Independlwiily 
of  this,  the  history  bas  attractions  which  will  recommend/lJia 
irolume  to  the  perasaLof  oar  retdeors ;  and  with  .a,  view  to  esmtfii 
their  interest  in  its  oontentSf  we  shall  attempt  a  brief ^i^utUfifiriof 
■  tbe.-stoiy.                                                •  *    »     ■  .        «    »  .■>';•♦« 
^  At  the  beginning  of  tlfte  thirteenth  century,.  France  ^itt  cotor* 
Slated  of  four.distioct  prinopalitieSi  marked  by  the  saoifr  diJh 
ference  of  langiifige  and  national  character  which  «till  auhtiialti 
Bmongthfi  provinces  of  the  nmghbOuring  peninsula*.  Tbean 
,^Bere>  North^n  or  Walloon  France*  or  what  mighl  be  dMOJSi- 
^ated  C^rai^ce  Proper^    the  doniinions  of  Philip  Augustus)) 
&i|;iah  of  Western  France,  which  included  Aquitaine;  .Gei^ 
..manic  Frasoe,  xonsisti^^  of  Lorraine  and  Burgundy  $;/aiid 
Southern^  France^  comprising  all  the  dbuntries  in  which  tike 
t^oveuigal  was  spoken,  and  iraich  were  more  or  lese  dependent 
on.theJkingcf  Aragon.    Languedoc,  Proven0ey>Ca^onia,aAd|E 
.the- neighbousing  ccamtries  bordering  on  the  MeditemsuMMtj 
wene.  peopled  .by  on  industrious  and  mtelU^peni  race,  addloto^ 
tOiC^iBuneroe,  and  possessed  of  i^n  infant  literature^  wtiifetfaB 
greater  part  -of  Europe  was  still   in  the  grossest  barbarism. 
Their  cities  were  numerous  and  flourishing ;  thek  forms  of 
monieip^l  government  nearly  republican*    They  had  coaKula 
ohosen  by  the  people,  and  possessed  the  privilege  of  forming 
CQmmunes,  which  rendered  them  nearly  equal  to  the  Italian  Re- 
publics, v^ith  which  they  traded.     Into  the  causes  which  led 
to  this  prosperity p  Mp  Sismotidi  does  not  appear  to  enter.     We 
have  sliffbtJy  adverted  to  them  in  a  former  article.*    There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  commerce  of  the  Levant  had  served  to 
gife  i\m  stimulus  to  commercial  enterprise  and  man ufa^t tiring 
>^j?'>^  -  ..-  ■__ : =. ^, ^^ff  t^uU  ^ 

l^g*  Eclectic  Rev,,  Afi-j)rl336»  An.  t&i^  of  ihs  Mij^^^singer^^^^ 
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i«dasliy  in  fliese  cmuilnJieB,  osd^lih^  poUeih  sad  p^kib^es  ttC-lbe , 
xiwiiidfpalities  were  the  iMtUirfll'  comequenoe'  df  'iooPNifeiAg 
w^ltb,    Tbe  political  strength  ^' the   Btitklb  Gomda&n&ito' 
which  we  may  trace  bar  liberties  and^righti^,  had  a  simflaf 
origin.     Indtistry  and  wealth  call  exist  only  under  the  protefe^' 
tiott  of  e(fxAl  laws  securing  the  property  of  those  Who,  wliile" 
engaged  .m  its  acquisition,  are  not  in  <  a  posture  or  condition 
to  defend  their  possessions.    Hence,  an  equitable  legislation 
l^as  constantly  connected  itself  with  mercantile  interests,  and 
ilili^]B0  freedom  has  followed  upon  tiie  estal^Iishflaient  of  eiyil 
liberty^     In  the  middle  ages,  Provence*  is  said  to  have  eoii^ 
t»ineo  more  free  persons  llian  any  other  part  c^  France.    The 
snperiov  p(^iitcal  in«titations  enjoyed  by  the  states  of  Soofikem 
I^n6e  Would  naturafly  render  them  the  asylum  of  refugees 
ftbxti  alt  quarters.    Accordingly,  great  nuttfbers  of  Jews  are 
Utat^'to  have  found  shelter  iU  the  comtAercfal  capitals,  while 
fugitives  of  all  descriptions  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  Northern 
Seance,  aoantries  torn  bywar  or  exposed  to  ecclesiastical'  dp-^ 
piessioQ^  most  have  greatly  swelled  the  popubtioa  oftbosd 
piNmtees.    The  fires  of  perseeationf  had  been  kindled  ai  Tario^ 
the^  stene  of  Bi&iK>p  Claude's  apost6lt«  labours^  and  iu  the 
Mighbonring  eities>  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.    Abovt  the 
ttnSUeof  the  eleventh,.  Coloene  witnessed  the  martyrdom  c^ 
Mveml  heretics,  respecting  whose  sentiments  there  ii  no  rodn» 
Id  question  IhM  they  wejre  RubstantiaUy'Sariptural;    In  the 
tvmftb  centuryi'the  Cathari  or  Puritans  abounded  in  €ki*many^ 
IHaliders^  Lorraine;  Southern  France,  Savoy^  and  Milan  ^  uiui 
a>smaU  company  of  German  refugees  found  tiieir  way  frooi 
fiaHCOiiy  into '  England,  where  they  were  onieHy  persecuted, 
aQUd,  alter  undeigoin^  a  public  whipping  and  other  - 'penal  ae- 
vtmties, 'perished  with  cold  and  hunger.    Galdinus,  arehbtBho}> 
•6£>Mihtn,'  who  died  in  il73,  distinguished  himself  4s'  an-  uo- 
mfenting  pe^ecutor  of  theGathari.    By  the  council  of  Tours, 
Ittild  in  lltJS,-  princes  were  exhorted'ld  imprison  all  bereticein 
Mwirt  dtomioieitB,^  and  to  confiscate  their*  efibcts.     &tilh  the 
peAieootion  does  not  appear  to  have  been  general.  M.  Sismonji 
indeed^tatesy  diat  Vthe  adoptieni  of  <he  reformed  opiilioits  did 
^  not*  isottiedMetely  announce^  itsdf  as  a  heresy/        ' 

*  <  SIncp  many  prelates  <^the  Churqh  had  given  the  examplci  pf 

liich  reform,  tnose  who  followed  tliem^  did  not  consideir  ibemsebres 

as  going  astray ;  and  Jlome  herself  had  sometimes  considered  the 

'jmetihsi  the  cathdrins,  the  poor  of  Lyon^  and  all'tbose  .ne#  reK^ious 

^titles,' as  so  many  ordersof  monk^  who  were  rousing  the  fervdmr 

t«r  the  poUie,  and  who  nerar  thought  of  shakiBgioff  h«r'  jfsite.i   Ai- 

I'juobciiir III.,  who  ascended  tfaepontifioal  throne  .ii>. the  vtgpmr  ^f^.J^is 

'  f|^  wasrifbe  first  who  appeared  to  £^  the^  impostanoe^p^.that  aode- 
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pendent  ipirit  whicli  was  already  degenerating  into  revolu  His  pre-^ 
'  dece«sorS|  engaged  in  a  periJous  giruggle  with  tho  two  Henrys  and 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  thought  their  entire  force  not  too  much  to  de- 
feod  them  against  the  emperors  ;  and  in  those  times,  had  themielve« 
accepted  the  name  of  paterinSf  which  had  been  given  to  I  heir  most 
zealous  partisans.  But  Innocent  IIL,  whose  genius  at  once  em- 
braced and  governed  the  uni verse*  was  as  incapable  of  temporiEing 
as  be  was  of  pity*  At  the  same  time  that  he  destroyed  the  political 
balance  of  Italy  and  Germany ;  that  he  menaced  by  turns  the  kings 
of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  England  ;  that  he  affected  the  tone  of  a 
master  with  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  of  Huneary,  of  Bul^garia,  of 
Narway,<'atid  of  Armenia  ;  in  a  word,  that  he  directed  or  reprettctt' 
at  will  the  Cnieaders.wlio  were  occupied  in  overtjucaing  th^.  Griarck; 
emp^f  imd  in  establi^ing  that  of  the  Latins  at  ConatantinopWtTr' 
Innocent  m.»  as  if  he  bad  had  no  other  occupation)  watched  qyer^ 
attacked,  and  punished  all  opinions  different  from  those  of  (n^  Rciipaii 
Church,  all  independence  oi  mind|  every  exerebe  of  the  facultjr  qf 
thinking  in  religion.' 

The  pravince  of  Nafbonoe  is  stated  to  bave  been  ia  thd 
first  instaace  the  object  of  Itinooent's  particular  attentiiNi*  Ii| 
Aeyesat  4.]93y  the  first  of  bis  pontificate,  he 'sent  into  it  lw<| 
oionbs  of  CiteauK^-'coiBmissioiied  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  See 
to  discover  and  pursue  heresy,  and  to  invoke  against  it  ihm 
vengeance  of  the  civil  authorities*  To  them  were  aftenvastb 
added  other  comnaissaries  and  a  number,  of  preaching  .firiani^ 
who  traversed  tbo  province  disputing  and  inveighing  agaiiEUitthe 
new  doctrines.  The  regular  cler^,  ofieaded  by  ih^  arrdganoi 
and  violence  of  these  bold,  intruders,  were  not  disposed  t4> 
support  them  in  these  meas9tes ;  and  the  consequence  vwas^ 
that,  under  different  pretences,  the  arebbisbop  of  NarboQ^ 
dnd  tfacrbishbps  of  Tonlonse  and  Viviers  were  deposed*  The 
jbi^bop  of  Oama  and  his  companion  St.  Dominick,  then,  sub- 
prior  of  his  cathedral,  began  about  the  year  1204  to  diatingudsdi 
themselves  by  their  zeal  against  the  hearettcs.'    *  Why  do  ]^ou 

♦  not-drife  them  out  1  Why  do  you  not>extennmate  them?'  this 
f&na^  is  recorded  to  have  tsaid  to  the  inhabitsails  of  •  tte  toMiB 
he  visited.  '  W«  ,  cannot,'  waft  the  reply ;  ^  werba^Ee)  b^fli|i 
•Aibfoaghtjitp  widi  t^em,  we  have,  relations  among  tbem»^7 and 

*  we  see  the  goodness  of  their  lives.*  ^  Thus/  oeimdui  a«oai^- 
tepiporajry  writer,  'does  the  spirit  of  falsehood,  only  bjr  th^ 
.f  appearance  of  a  pm-e.and  spotless  life,  lead  away^he^eib* 
'  considemte  peicmle  Jurom.tbe.  truth.'    .  .,..,  ,. 

Tba  Emperor  Othio^,  the  tool  and  vassal  of  the  Pppe^.  I^di^^ 

^^aEited  him  an  ledict  foe  ithQ.des^trcti^n.of  the  pttffifsm^m  ItaJly. 

.But  there  w^re  many  oS  the  bigh ,  kiixl»  and  baroiaift  mhoit  md 

themselves  adopted  the*  new  opinions,  and  who,  ih^Mftdiiof 

^oonsenting  to  persecute,  protected  tb^  faeretios^  i^il^^olb^B 
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saw  in  them  only  iiid(istriousVas«al»,  Whom  W^y  c6tB^d^  ri<^ 
destroy  without  afccting  lliclV'  biVit  revenues^  and  pbwet.'  Wi 
means  were  left  untried  by  lTfti6cent  to  dv^fcortie  tti*  ir^tic^ 
tance  :  on  the  one  hand,  he'  abandoned  tb  them  all  the  prop^^ 
of  the  heretics,  which  they  choge  oii  any  pfet^nce  to  confiscat^^ 
ind  ^hile  he  thus  stimulated  their  avarice,  he  threatened,'  id 
cfBe  of  disobedience,  to  lay  their  persons  under  anun^themai 
find  their  dominions  under  an  interdict.  Raymond,  <?ocintx>f 
'J^QuIouse^  having  refused  to  comply  with  the  insolent  detnahdtl 
of  the  papal  legate,  was  formally  excommdnicated  ;  anil  ^  lhl$ 
subsequent  murder  of  the  haughty  priest  in  d  qiiartiil  With  <Ht'6 
of  the  count's  gentlemen,  roused  to  fury  the  wfdlh  of  the'papd 
tyrant.  The  Count  was  -publicly  aniatherti«tisetf;  and  hife  terri- 
tories devoted  to  ^destruction.  Irino'cent  appealcfd  to  th6  am- 
iilion  of  Philip  Augustus,  exhorting  him  to  carry  on  in  person 
the  sacred  war  of  extermination  agamst  the  heretics,  who  wer ^, 
lie  said,  far  worse  than  the  Saracens,  and  td  strip  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  of  all  his  possession^.'  He  wrote  at  the  same  tittie  to 
the  afchbishopB  or  Lyons  and  Tours,  to  thebiilhops^  P^irJs 
land  *  Nevers,  and  to  the  Abbiot  of  Oiteiiux,  to  engage  tbei^ 
concurrence  in  the  diabolical  entetprise.'  Those  whd  should 
take  the  Cross  against  the  Provenjalfir;  wer^  offered  the  ottno^ 
iextent  of  indulgence  that  had  been  granted  to  those  who  ted 
laboured  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land,  without  in- 
curring the  risk  and  toils  of  the  journey. '  The  fii'stto  eng*^ 
in  thi6  domestic  cmsade,  were  Ended,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  (a  title  \thich  the'  Codtit 
d*£vreQx  inherited  from  his  EngHab  mother,)  atifd -the  coMts  df ' 
Nevers,  St.  Paul,  Auxerre,  Geneve,  and  Forez.  '  :  '^^ 

;  '  Arndld  Amalrie,  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  at  the  h^adof  the  Ber- 
n^tdine  order  of  monks,  emulated  the  ^eal  of  Peters  the  H^WlIt 
in  preSiching  up  thiB  war  of  extermination ;  promil»fng,^ili  iDe 
Ham^  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  holy  apostles  Pel*r  and' PiSl,' 
plenary  absdlutioh,  to  the  day  of  their  death  ineludlVe/t^  411 
Vho  should  perish  in  the  expedition.    While  the  Bemardiii^s 
weire  thus  beating  up  the  drum  ecclesiastic  ft>r  militury  reetMsi^, 
!i[^oeent  UI.  charged  a  new  congregation,  at  the  liestf^df 
^ich' he  placed  the  Spaniard  Dominick^  to  go  onlbot^  ^Pi^o 
Iby  tW6,  through  the  villages,  to  obtain  iitf6naation  'Sfs  to  ^e 
.lotumber;  names,  and  dwellings  of  all  persons  suspe<!rt6d  of 
lieresy,  in  order  to  their  being 'seised  afiid  exeteu4?^d  wheiithe 
opportunity -sheuld  amve.  ^iSua .wa&  tlie..£ommeuc£mjenl  pf 
^4)ie  Ipj%uisition.    Fouquet,  the  new  bishop  of  Toulouse,  is  ^said 
,^kfi^  bean  the  individual  wbo  suggested  to  Innocetit'tbe 
foi}«toti0|i  .and.iJiinpipal  rules  pf  this  new  e^pefi^ 

ineut  of  which  was  made  for  seven  years  rh^hTs  diocese/ belbre 
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^Ib^Qoipecoiifirmed  it  in  the  council  of  Lateran.  This  matij 
t\im  son  of  n  Genoese  merchant  settled  at  Marseilles  had 
fcimieirly'  distmgujshecl  >biiuseif  as  a  troubadour.  la  his  sub- 
sequent con4uct|.  marked  bjr  all  the  malignity  of  a  renegade, 
be^.ajSibr4cd  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  any  persons  of 
^atidass  enlisted  on  the  side  of  ecclesiastical  bigotry,  His 
^tioid  career  terminflLted  in  1200,  when  he  assumed  thei 
f^atedrtifin  h^bii  and  order.  His  treachery  or  bis  zeal  appears 
BOOB  .  to  bave  recommended  him  as  a  fit  instrument  for  carry ^ 
ing  into  execijtion  the  work  of  papal  vengeance  j  and  to  him 
nvas  ^nlided  the  sequestered  bishopric  of  that  diocese  which 
m^s  dopmed  to  be  the  principal  theatre  of  the  tragedy.* 
-  The  in^niense  preparations  made  by  these  new  crusaders, 
Qlled  Languedoc  witn  terror.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
iQOllatn^8  devoted  to  vengeance  by  the  monks  of  Citeaiix,  as 
beiqg  moreparticulaiiytthe  seats  of  heresy,  were  the  states  of 
S^a^jpond  \L  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  those  of  his  nephew^ 
JE^c^fi[^9Bd(Roger9  Vi^fcojunt  of  Alby,  Beziers,  Garcassonpe,  and 
JUonoui^  The,  foxjwer,  *  overwhelmed  with  terror,  declared  him- 
^fcrwly  to  submit  tOt  any  terms,  to  avert  the  invasion  of  his 
*tQriA|orie6.  Innocent  received  his  ambassadors  with  dissembled 
'favour,  holding  out  the  promise  of  entire  pardon;  at  the  same 
time  he  seoretly  directed  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  to  employ 
.towards  this  Count  a  wise  disgimulation^  that  other  heretics 
inight  be  the  more  eanily  defeated,  and  that  afterwards  he 
vaight  be  crushed  wh^n  letl  alone,  Raymond  Roger,  con- 
tvjpced  of  the  inutility  of  negotiation,  placed  garrisons  in  all 
bis  silroiig  tOMfUB^  ana  .prepared  for  a  valiant  but  unavailing 
defence. 

The  divided  state  of  France  at  this  period  favoured  the  in- 
fernal projects  No  national  feeling,  no  common  government 
or  common  interests  united  the  various  principalities.  I^^y* 
mond.  Count  of  Toulouse,  applied  to  his  cousin,  Phihp 
Augustus,  for  protection,  who  received  his  envoy  at  first  with 
,  fair  words ;  but,  on  discovering  that  the  Count  bad  made  a 
.  .similar  application  to  his  rival,  the  Emperor  Otho,  he  openly 
refused  all  assistance,  and  one  body  of  the  crusading  army  was 
composed  oihis  subjects,  headed  by  the  bishop  of  Puy*  The 
archoishop  of  Bourdeaux  assembled  a  second  body,  composed 
of  levies  from  Western  France,  subjects  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
hndy  while  the  main  body  under  Abbot  Arnold,  assembled  pt 

_■■'  'J-  '  '  '  -- — ^ — — ^-pf- 

*  A  epeciraen  of  his  poetry  is  given  by  the  Editor  of  Lays  of  the 
MinnesingerB,  p,  226,      He  is  there  stated  to  have  returned  to  the 
'  cloi&ter ;  but  thl^  must  be  a  mistake  t  he  died  Bishop  of  Toulouae,  t 
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era  France  bad  been  agreed  upon  by  the  three  grapditlMifti 
headif<  The  .chief  merit  and  direction  of  the  expeditionj  how- 
ever, attached  to  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  who,  a&  tha  personal  [., 
en^my  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse^  seems  to  have  been  actuated  \ 
by  the  niixed  motives  of  revenge,  fanaticism,  and  ambition »  j 
In  the, spring  of  1209,  the  crusajJing  army  begwn  to  move*  [. 
The  lowest  and  moBt  probable  computation  esli  mates  tJp^ir  ^ 
numberB  at  5Q,000,  while  some  accounts  ejtagcrerate  the  nnnaber  j; 
to  three,  and  even  five  hundred  thousand.  We  must  not^  how-  t 
tver*  include  in  the  former  estimate,  M.  Sismoiid!  §ayi,  '  the  r 
'  ignorant  and  fanatical  multitude  which  followed  each  preacher^  ^ 

*  ^rnied  with  scythes  and  clubs,  promising  themselves,  that  if -; 

*  th^y  were  not  in  a  condition  to  combat  the  knights  of  Laia-  , 

*  guedoc,  they  might  at  least  be  able  to  murder  the  women  and  / 
'  children  of  the  heretics/ 

*  The  nearer  tlie  Crusaders  approached,  the  more  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  who  had  gifen  himself  up  to  their  power,  was  sirucfc  witli  ' 
terror.    On  the  one  hand,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  th©  affections  of  hi*  ' 
Bubjecta   hy  granting  new  privileges  to  ^ome,    and  pardoning  the  » 
cffenccs  of  others:  on  the  other  hand,  he  consented  to  purchase  hig  ^ 
absolution  from  the  pope's  JecatCt  by  the  moat  humiliaUTig  concej»sion&  ». 
He  consigned  to  the  apostohc  notary  seven  of  hb  principal  castles  as 
a  pledge  of  his  fidelity;  he  permitted  the  consuls  of  Ins  best  citt^ft  (o  \ 
consent  to  abandon  him  if  he  should  depart  from  the  conditions  im- 1 
posed  upon  him  ;  he  submLtled  beforehand  to  the  judgement  which 
the  legoto  should  pronounce  upon   fifteen   ancnsatians   which   the 
agents  of  the  perBecution   had  laid   against  him;  and  finally,  he 
auHered   himself,  on  the   18th  of  June,  to  be  conducted  into  the  ^^ 
church  of  St.  Gilles,  with  a  cord  about  his  neck  and  his  shouJderi 
nsifked,  and  there  received  the  discipline  around  the  altar*     After  all  \\ 
the^  humiltationSf  he  was  allowed  to  take  the  cross  s^ainst  the  here-  ^ 
tics ;  and  it  was  by  favour  that  he  was  permitted  to  join  tliose  who  i, 
were  about  to  attack  his  nephew^  hecoming  their  guide  for  that  pur- 1^ 
poie/ 

Pity  yields  tb  contemplf  aa  tve  follow  this  unhappy  man  [^ 
throtigh  the  succi^sWVe*  Isteps  of  Iria  degradation,  although  ^ 
allowance  ought  i6  fee  hilaihi  foV  tfife'  hold  which^  in  (hose  timesi 
the  authority  of  fli^^cSlbi^Ch'likd'bfr  the  strongest  minds.  He  j. 
met  the  invading  airtriy  tit  Vailenbfe,  and  conducted  it  to  Mont-  ^i 
pellier,  where  tub  yoiing' Visconhf  of  Bexiers  made  a  last  effort  ;j 
to  conciliate  theieg&t6«^-  Arnold  Replied,  that  what  he  had  to\ 
do,  was  to  defetid  himself  as. well  as  he  could,  for  he  should  be . 
iliewniio  mercy.'  It/would  fiayebeen  dirficult  now/  indeed,  to^f 
turybat^k  the  tile  Oi.thiat  iqu^Kiatiou  whie^  b^d  beG|i^bi:ougfit^ 
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dMM^HWira  mfc  fcrlA^Md  once  happy  region.     It  was  equall^ 
iiir|f(Mrt61^'ti3F  bbserte  an^  diBcrimination    between  Catholic 

-TlldifBMit^'tiiimted  for  blood,  the  crusaders,  forpluod^ri 
aiid^^^#h^Ie'po|ililaiidn  were  their  victims.  The  barons  and 
km^lft^HilkQ^ttli^mi^^lV^up  with  their  peasantry  in  their  castleSJ  / 
but,  at^li^  dp{)roabh  o€  the  armed  multitude,  some  were  aban*^ 
d^^/iad'S^maft  aodPuy "la- Roque  ;  others  were  perrtiitted 
tcMt^H^ito^'tte  was  burned.     At  CbasBeneuiI| 

afl)^<^N4^^QiroQij  resisteiite,  the  garrison  capitulated,  and  oh^4  ' 
tahlM^'permfaaion  to  retire  \  but  the  inhabitants,  being  in  vol  vedf 
irt^^fe  Hwee^Mrtg  chaa^ge'of  heresy,    were  massacred,  and  the'^^ 
pkto^^iv^t)  up  t<^  trflbge.     Beziers,  a  place  of  great  strengthj'  . 
iS'iaM  to  have  been^  ta£eii  by  a  coup  de  main :  the  citizens  made  . 
A  M^,  but  ivfete' repulsed  and  so  closely  pursued,  that  the 
b^di^^r^'*  entered  tbe  K|^ teg  with  them  and  found  themselves 
^  masters  of  the  city/    The  fact,  nioat  probably,  was,  that  they 
b^ff^i^  p9ast«(Sed49f  it  throus[li  treajchejKy,,  It  was  at  the  storm- 
ing of  this -city,  that  Abbot  Arnold  is  said  to   have   giveti  the 
much  cielebrated  reply,  when  the  knights  inquired  of  him,  how 
theyi  should  distinguish  the  Catholics  from  the  heretjca  i    *  Kiil 
*  tiUm  &U ;  the  Lord  miti  know  his  own  J     Historians  differ  as  to 
th^  number  of  victiuis.     The   Abbot  of  Citeaox,  in  his  letter 
to  Pope  Innocent,  modestly  estimates  it  at  fifteen  thonsaod  : 
Bernard   of    Limoges,    a   contemporary,  makes  it  amount  to 
38,000 ;  and  another  authority  carries  it  to  60,000,  The  greater 
part  of  the  population  of  tlie  surrounding  villages  bad,  in  fad, 
taken  refuge  within  the  walls,  and  the  number  of  women  and 
children  must  have  been  considerable.  ,  :    ^  >        < 

"■'When  the  Crusadera  had  massacred  the  last  living  creature']^  ^ 
BeilevBf  and  Had  pfllagted  the  tio\]ses  of  all  that  they  ihciiight  word}  ^j 
carryirig  off,  th^y  set  fire  to  the  city  in  every  part  at  once»  and  rejl  if 
duced  the  whole  to  d  vast  funered  piJe^  Not  a  house  rematned,^ 
£tahdiog ;  not  one  hy man  beiag  alive/  >  .Hi^i 

This  massacre  took  place  in  the  middle  of  July,  1209.  Oft 
thb'lst  of  August,  hot  yet  satiated  with  blood,  the  Crusaders 
arl^ved  before  C^rcas^ohnej  where  |he  young  Viscount  ha4.., 
Btrq ^ gjl y  i  n tre n  ch e d  hi  m se If*  Th e  w h  ale  ^ cou n t ry  wai*  d ese rte^  i  \ 
at'flieir  approach,  and  more  than  a  hundred  castW  are  stated  .q 
to  have  beeh  found  unoccupied*  After  a  vigorous  defenqf^ni 
Eayqfiond  Rogt^r  was  induced  by  the  failure  of  waterjn  tk&  t 
cistprns  and  the  distress  of  the  inhabitants^  to  accept  of  teimsib 
of  boil butable  capitulation  proposed  by  the  perfidious  legat^-^jg 
but  no  sooner  hau  he  presented  himself  at  the  camp,  thin  Ajf^;!^ 
aold/  dfsd^iniiig  to  beep  faith  with  u  heretic,  ordered  hiui  Co 
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419^  attiiiQiia&  Msktry  f^J^  AMgnm*^ 

19le  <$1^»  bowetterv  httd  not  3fi«t  bee»^Teii'up'$^ 
nkM,  the  greater  part  of  ih^  cHit^M'  tan^  tbeir  MeiMiigrua/ 
ftuDterraneous  passage  said  to  be  three  leagues  in  lengthy  Mlt* 
iqgb^bi^dall  their  effects.  The  besiegers  w^ie  aatooislitd^ 
tl^  pei^t  morning,  at  finding  the  walla  ot  the  cily  .uoocm|^ied»i 
fyiilfl^ii^i:  some  time  they  hesitated  to  enter  the  deserted  f^ty^ 
jAnTPojid*  ^nr^ged  at  the  escape  of  his  victims,  revenged  J^unT 
8^  0a  theTugitives  collected  by  bis  scoots  and  the  .pripanera 
^bi%  bands*  Four  bundced  men  and  women  be.caused  to  bet 
Viirjiedt  and  fifty  to  be  hanged.  . 

yvf be  conquered  territory  was  now  to  be  disposed  of*  Arnold^ 
filBt^fferedthie  viscounties  of  Beziers  and  Carcassonne  to  tfa^ 
Ijiakispf' Burgundy,  but  he  refu&ed  tbem,  raying  that  he  had[ 
pl^ty  of  domains  and  lordships  oF  his  own,  and  that  he  thought^ 
Ibejf  Imddpne.tbe  young  Viscount  evil  enough,  without  de- 
Pl^oUingbim. of  his  heritage*  The  Counts  of  Nevers  and  St. 
Paid>be|d<«Hailar  lanpcuage.  Simon  de  Montfort,  howeveF^  had 
IM^'S|9^  scroplfs^  and  with  affected  retactance  he  joyfully  took 
p#ssesiHon  of  the  provinces,  on  which  he  imposed  a  heavy  tri- 
bute* The  forty  aays  having  expired,  which  was  the  term  of 
fieimce  agreed  on,  the  Crusaders  disbanded  and  returned  home  ; 
iMit  De  Montfbrt,  turning  his  arms  against  the  Count  de  Foiit, 
contiQued,  at  liie  head  of  his  own  soldiers,  to  prosecute  the 
vmu  Jn  November,  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  the  states  he 
bad  usurped,  and  whom  be  detained  a  close  prisoner,  diedf  as 
t  aaicU  of  dysentery :  that  he  perished  by  a  yiqX&nt  de^# 
beUdFedevea  by  Innocent  IIL  j     ,^^^    i. »,i,,y^ 

Mf  Sissrondi  attempts. ;to  apdogiEer^at  .tb0..eiq>c»^$i.of:tne 
^hurpb  of  Roine>  for  tb^  crimes  cQUMuitted  by  th«  Ci;u3adc|r«i. 
t!bey  cam^,  be  says^  *  £rom  that  pfoi;  rof  Burgun%,/euQ^.  JCfofr 
Vtbeii^  Fi:ance,wbere  crimea  haxre  always  been  care  j?  (bnt-rstbe 
Jh^Miqi^wfircu  in  tb^r  eye^  outcasts, ftom; the  bumiBm  j^s^c^;.,- 

*  Accustomed  to  confide  tbeir  consclencei  to  their  priests,  to  hear 
the  orders  of  Home  as  a  voice  from  heaven,  and  never  to  submit  to 
the  judgement  of  reason  that  which  opperlained  to  faiih,  they  con* 
gratulatc^d  themselves  on  the  horror  they  fell  for  the  sectarieSi^  The 
more  zealous  they  were  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  more  ardently  they 
laboured  for  the  destruction  of  heretici^  the  better  Christians  they 
thought  themselves.  And  if  at  any  time  they  felt  a  movement  of 
pity  and  terror  while  aasistiog  at  their  punishments  they  thought  h  a 
revolt  of  the  fle&h»  which  they  confessed  at  the  tribunal  of  penitence} 
n^r  could  they  get  rid  of  their  remorse  till  their  priests  had  given 
them  abBolutlon*  Wo  to  the  men  whose  religion  li  completely  per* 
verted !  AH  their  most  vrrtuoys  sentiments  lead  them  astray.  Their 
^al  is  changed  into  ferocity.    Their  humiljty  consfgijs  them  to  the 
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twtNQQCB isatagiriBary  :> they  sa^^rifice . tboie/frihn  whom. ibef  fy$g.wm^ 
tagmi» >f|n«tUiQ3P>deiiMi«i^  }MgmmH^irl3tof>dfM^s9x^  4qoi«  «)e^vf^ 

Ui«ii4)r4/./! »♦  :  .•..  .(,  ■'-.  "'  ■/  ■■  I--..    ...........   -,^  ..  ,/;:.^^ 

^WWHtiee'ardto  a' laliige  pi-oporto  who  j<>ihed  fli^ 

Cfra^flfe,  K6v^everj^  not  feiP'fen  thefr  religion  .can  be- fedtialtted  arf 
aS^'eit^iiliatfon  of  theJr  erimeff.  They  were  mefre  Vagdbond* 
axi^^erccnanes.  Beside*,  it  maty  be  questioned  'vrhiftthet  thi 
^ctrms  6f  this  most  atrocious  inroad  wiere  tfegarded  #ith  i^ 
R^irittrf  liorror, '  so  much  as  with  a  nationtil  antipathy.  It  wa^ 
aa  Provencals,  rather  than  as  hercftics, — a  character  wbi<^li 
eoufd/hot  hi  siipjids^d  to  attach  to  a  whole  people,  that  tlkey 
were' iirife^lingly  to^sac^^  as  the  nartives  of  a  neigh*- 

bdtrriii^  islibd  i&'the  da^s  of  the  Tudors,  were  hunted  ahd  d^ 
fitroN^fed  by  Ihe  fingligh^  ifbt  as  *  Cathoiics/but  as-  Irish.  Wi 
fiiay  admtt  the  full  forfce  of  M.  Sistootidi's  plea  on^  behUf  df 

ih'e  Prench*  nation,  that  Frenchmeii  were  not  alone  implicated! 
Ih  Italian,  Pope  Innocent,  first  gaVe  the  signal,  todtifeBtowed 
th^  Recompensed  Two  Spaniards,  the  Bishop  of  Ozma  and  th§ 
nbtot-idris'JDominicK;  rivalled  the  Abbot  of  Cite^ux  inpreach-^ 
Ihg^tfae' crusade.  Germans,  at  the  csdl  of  their  monks,  cam4 
<t6  take  part  in  the  work,  eVen  from  the  exti'emities  of  Austriiii 
Aiid  ani'Enf^Hshmah,  Matthew  Paris,  '  be^rs  testimony  to  th^ 
•'^eal  bf  his  countrymen  4i^  the' same  cause,  and  to  their  trium* 
*WiaM  j^oy-at  the  miracle— ^-for  so  he  calls*  the 'massacre'  rf 
'^  JitA^ts-^hich  had  avenged  the  Lord.*         '  *  ^'^ 

'  Tbf^  fcoiiquedt'of  the  suspected  country  had  been  accoi^^ 

Slished,  and  the  war  seemed  to  be  terminated;  but  themotikn 
f*Gfte'aWx,  iirlvdlling  to  lay  aside  their  vocation  or  to  relin- 
qtiistt  the  profits  of  their  mission,  contmued  to  preach  the  cru- 
ise wH<^n'JlJi^e  w^re  none  to  combat,  impeliing,  every  year ^ 
'flWgh  Iif6tdeaf  W  fenatics  upon  these  miserable  provinces.  One 
shudders  at  the  c6ol  ferocity  of  these  emissaries  of  Satan,  who^ 
^j^9\ng  from  their  convents,  'spread  themselves  through  the 
..'.,^ta,tf)^pf  Eurpp^j  pec u pied  all  the  pulpits,  appealed  to  all  the 
'apasvsioQ^  to, .convert  them  into  onsj  and  shewed  how  every  vice 
i  inigbt  be  expiated  by  crtme,  and  bow  the  soul  polluted  with 
^evepf  ^bafiacsTul  pession^  might  become  pore  and  spotless  by 
/  batfaiiig'in  the  blood  of  heretics.* 

-■  fiimipii'tie  Montfort,  anxious  to  secure  and  not  less  eager  to 
idfeft/nd  his  SB-gotten  possessions,  readily  entered  into  the  views 
'of  thiB  Gi^tertilh  monks,  and  at  the  head  of  new  levies  in  the 
^llbwing  year,  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  cruelty.  Castle  after 
'caSfie  feu  into ^hish^  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  uni- 
JprTOyma^sacf^^^  Among  tho  who  were  induced,  in  1211, 
io  take  the  <Dfoss  against  the  Albigenses,  occur  the  names  of 
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li^opold,  duke  of  Au^tija,  and  tbe  Cow^  of  Mohd»  Jalivni^ 
and  Auxerre.  On  tbe  other  hand^  Ooudt  Raymond  Kad  aft' 
leogtfa  been  stimulated  to  a  Vigorous  resistance,  andfaow  feond* 
himself  supported  by  the  King  of  Ar^gon,  the  Counts  of  F6i)^ 
and  Commmges,  the  Viscount  of  Beam,  the  Seneschal^  of 
Aquitaine,  ano  other  barons  whose  interests  had  befcome  oiie 
^ith  his  own.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  he  had  compeBetf 
Be  Montfort  to.  raise  the  siege  of  Toulouse,  and  bad  fecon^ 
q^red  all  the  strong  places  of  Atbigeois.  '  In  more  than  fifty 
'  castles,  tbe  inhabitants  eagerly  expelled  or  massacred'  their 
^  "Fr^ uch  garrisons,  to  surrender  themselves  to  their  ancient 
^  lord.*  A  short  breathing-time  was  afforded,  in  1212,  by- the 
ifusade  against  the  Moors  of  Spain,  which  drew  off 'a  condi- 
depble  number  of  prelates,  barons,  knights^  and  pilgrims  from 
France,  Aquitaine,  atid  Italv.  Arnold,  now  archbishop  of 
Narbonne,  the  archbishop  or  Bourdeaiix,  and  the  bishop  o^ 
Nantes,  were  among  those  who  crossed  the  Pyrenees^  to  assisi 
in  tbe  only  achierement  by  which  the  Crusaders  distinguished 
themselves  in  Spain, — the  massacre  of  the  J6ws  at  Toledo. 
Innocent  himself,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  th^ 
Court  of  Aragon,  began  to  waver  in  his  policy,  or  deemed  it 
prudent  to  dissemble.  The  death  of  the  accomplished  aove^ 
reign  of  Aragon,  who  fell  before  the  walls  of  Muret  near  Tou- 
louse on  the  l2ih  of  September,  1213,  was  an  irreparable  loss 
to  the  Albigenses.  Bui  in  April  following,  the  Counts  of  Foix 
and  Oomminges,  and  the  city  of  Toulouse^  were  permitted  to 
indb^e  their  peace;  with  the  Church,  through  the  medium  of  a 
new  legate;  aixd  in  1215,  the  fourth  coupcil  of  Lateran  put 
'  ail  end  to  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses^  and  finally  dis^ 
posed  of  the  conquered  territory. 

f  We  h^ye  tbus  traced/  remarks  M»  Sismondi, '  the  total  extiDc- 
tionybf  ith^  i^st  Reforniatioh.  The  slaughter  had  been  so  prodigious, 
the  tnafisacres.  80  universal,  the  terror  bo  profound  and  of  so  long  du* 
tatioD»  that  the  Church  appeared  to  have  completely  attained  her  ob- 
j6<Jt«  '  The  woWhfp  of  the  ref6rmed  Albigenees  had  every  where 
ttea^.  "AH  teachmg  was  becotde  impossible.  Almost  all  the  doc- 
h&n  ef  tttt  liexr  Clmrai'  httd^tn^hM  in  a  frightful  manner  i  and  tlie 
^rety  sf9^  ipiudlb^Vfftdlsi^  #110  bad  succeeded  in  escaping  the  Crusor 
vddrii  hpd jQUght  on  fUJiklta  in  the  ^ooflt  distant  regions,  and  were  able 
loaiFoidnew  peisecution^^  onlyhy  {treiervingthe  most  absolute  silence 
ecitirig  tbsirdoctrsier.  Tbe  pri^ale  believers  ^ho  had  not  perished 
^e  fir^  apd  the  8Word|  ox  wbo  had  not  wlthdravrn  by  filghtt  kneir 
, ithey  Cbuld  save<  their  Ihres  only  by  burying  their  secret  in  their 
own  bo80ipff«  For  ^em,  there  were  no  more  sermon »»  no  more  prayers, 
i^,j96u(^jCbrifitiM  ^^^sgxi^nipiUj.ijpni^re  Instruction  :  even  their  chil- 
df]p|iiW|9r§  piptjoa^p  t^^uf^       |(r}ih  (hair  secret  sentiments.* 

i  -  T^;^^)ra|i.|loty  |b$>>i^^^  tfaf^tenpiiation  of  the  Iragiady  ;  wd 
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it  was  found  easier  to  exterminate  the  inhabitatits  of  a  pro- 
viDce,  than  to  extinguish  a  heresy,  which  had  spread  through 
a  great  part  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain,  In  Leon 
and  Galiciu,  a$  well  as  in  Aragon^  it  had  made  considerable  pro* 
press ;  and  a  complete  history  of  the  Albigensic  Reformation 
ought  to  in  chide  a  review  of  the  transactions  in  the  Peninsula* 
M.  Sismoodii  however,  in  the  present  work^  is  only  the  bistoiiaa 
of  France* 

It  was  not  long  before  the  two  ambitious  leaders  of  the  Cru- 
sade, wlio  had  rivalled  each  other  in  deeds  of  atrocity,  Hh 
Montfort  and  Archbishop  Arnold,  quarrelled  about  the  division 
bf  their  conquests.  Each  laid  claim  to  the  dukedom  of  Nar- 
bonne*  The  one  had  recourse  to  arras,  the  other,  to  the  powei: 
of  excoratnunication;  but  the  churchman  now  found  himself 
^et  at  defiance*  and  appealed  in  vain  to  the  Pope,  Innocent  HI* 
died  in  1216,  while  the  cause  was  stiU  pending;  but  Philip 
Augustus  confirhied  De  Montfort  in  all  his  infamous  conquest», 
acknowledging  him  ag  his  vassah  He  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
passessionif*  While  prosecuting  the  sieg$  of  Toulouse,  in  JiLipe 
1218,  an  enormous  &tone,  projected  from  the  wall  of  the  city» 
stretched  him  lifeless  on  the  ground,  and  daliFered  the  Tou- 
lousians  from  their  execrable  enemy.  ' 

The  death  of  Simon  de  Montfort  marks  one  of  those  epochs^, 
M,  Sismondi  remarks,  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  i^istpry; 
when  the  historians  all  forsake  us  at  once.  Peter  deVaux 
Cernay's  history  of  the  Albigenses  ends  with  the  year  1218. 
The  Chronicle  of  Quillaume  rArmorique  and  the  anonymous 
history  of  Toulouse  come  down  no  later  than  1219,  From 
J217  tQ  1221^  what  M,  Sismondi  terms  the  Mh  Crosade,  but 
which  was  more  properly  the  sixth,  the  scene  of  whicli  was  laid 
chiefly  in  Egypt,  occupied  the  principal  attention  of  the  States  of 
Christendom.  '  The  warlike  devotion  of  the  French  had  re- 
'  sumed  its  former  direction  towards  the  East,  and  the  efforts 

*  of  Bishop  Fouquet  to  excite  new  fanatics  to  the  murder  of 

*  the  Albigenses,  remained  almost  without  effect/  The  young 
Count  Raymond  VII,  was  enabled  by  this  means  to  estabhsu 
himself  in  the  government  of  the  provincea  of  which  he  had 
f^ined  possession.  But  the  son  of  De  Motiifert  %«s  «vp<- 
fmeihy^  Pope  Honoriiis;  and  to  assieit  him  iir  m{i{n*fo{h{hg  hid 
jb6faqii€f4ts/  that  Pope,^inherfttng'  the  spirit  and  pqlii^Jr'teflifil 
pteacfcessor,  diverted  in  his  fevour  one  iiiilf  ofWie  fwe6tl6fli 
wHich  had  been  imposed  for  tbe  Cihisade  against  tJb^.Saiti^Ceil^^ 
upon  the  clergy  of  France,  ,!    J  "  ,'j^^ 

<  Prince  Louis,  son  pf  Thilip  Augustos,  did  not  yield  fte^lnMritisni 
or  in  hatred  aigainst  the  heretics^  to  any  of  tfa^  txM^%9  ^he  iV«rig-iii| 
^er't  ^ubjjscu.    He  gladly,  logk  upon  bimielf  chia  i^ew  ^iFP^M^I^on 
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^MilK*  rtMl  iMWBMRf^  l#  JV^iflb  Jlfc^Hrentieth  had  hetn  demmJ. 
.Tk^  Vftpiui^jQf  ^rktBfky».$be^Cp^  of  ^t.  Fau^  thirty  other  Frei^cli 
.€0l^^•^  mere  tfiiui  twenty  bifhpps,  and'«tx  hundred  knjghu  look  ihe 
cross  to  follow  him,^  accpmpaol^d  by  ten  thousand  arcBers,  Wjth 
these  forcesi  Louis  joined  Count  Amaury  de  Montfort  before  tlte 
castle  of  l!i(armandey  which  he  ttras  besi^j^ogr  and  which  wa^  defend^ 
by  Count  d^Astarrae.^  -.     ,rr. 

Pies#ed  by  «o  powerful  an  army,  ibe  basiieged  WQf e^^Q^  ia^ 
4HCe4  taeapitiilalie^aod  Louis  ^pledged  bU  word  tOitHMr.^rr 
««(ifisi  aafeiy.  But  the  bif^hop:  gf  Sainted  advised  bi^»  t^  kiU 
aad  bum  the  jwhole  of  the  inbabita^ala  aa  b^r^oa  apd.«pQ$|#t$(i« 
.TbADiOce  of  Brittany  and  th^e  Co^n^  of  SclPaul  aff:y»ft)4fP 
bavie  jemonttrated  against  tbis  .attempt  pf  the  iBai^.^  Q#d  /ip 
hia  holy  i^eal*.  tolcauae  the  son  of  tba  lung  of  Francartpi  bc^^k 
his'word;  and  the  Arobbjahop  of  AiTpb  added  tbatt^y  f^i?^ 
net  heretica.  Loma»  on  this«  eave  parmi^ion  t9^  tb^  gani^cH^  A^ 
f^oceed  where  Uiey  n^ight  tbiini  proper ;  buKi^in  tb^.m^an^tiiii^ 

'  <  Anmury  de  Mbntfort  had  ent^ed  into  Mftrmiiddey  and  bad  j^c^ 
"CDrnmatid  to  execute  the  wotk  which  the  Bish^  of  Saitltte-had  if^ 
commendedy  hi  order  to  procure  the  Massing  ^of  ^od'ti^K)»tbirir.aaiittt 
^▲M  €t^  bihabhantfe».men»  woman, and  children,  totfae number^ofitfiva 

thousand,  were  mas&acred,  Louis^  after  t^tifymg  Bome  displeasure 
against  Amaury  for  having  thus  violated  the  royal  promise,  proceeded 
with  him  towards  Toulous^f  to  lay  siege  to  that  capital*  Bertrandj 
cardinal  priest  of  St,  John  and  St.  Paul,  whom  Honorius  had  appaint- 
ed,  in  12I7t  ^^^  legate  in  Albigeois,  had  sworn  that  in  Touloutt 
**  should  remain  oelther  man^  woman,  boy,  nor  girl,  but  that  all  should 
be  put  to  death,  wttliout  sparing  any^  old  or  young,  and  that,  in  all  the 
city^  there  should  not  remain  one  stone  upon  another,"  This  oattt 
had  been  related  to  Count  Rsyniond,  who,  on  the  approach  of  the 
CnisaderSj  summoned  al)  his  friends  and  allies  to  his  defence/ 

For  this  time,  the  oath  of  the  Legate  was  frustrated  by  the 
valour  of  the  Touloufiiaos ;  and,  after  losing  a  great  number  of 
men  by  the  sword  and  by  eicknesa,  Louis  broKe  up  hi%  oampr 
and  retreated  with  precipitation.  Towards  the  en3  of  1221 , 
Montauban,  Bez:ier3,  Agen,  and  oearlY  the  wl^o|e  of  tha^^o- 
vince  had  been  regained  by  Raypaooa  VI|t|  ^ud  ^^caasoan^^ 
was  almoBt  the  only  place  of  strength  remaining, to  Amati^y  of 
all  his  father's  conquests.^  Those  of  th^  persecuted  party  whc% 
bad  escaped  by  flighty  now  returned  to  Languedoc^  ^nd.iiunif-, 
bers  poured  into  this  province,  fleeing  from  the  severities  pur^ 
auad  against,  tbem  in  the  neighbouring,  tetnitori^^.^i^.(^^ 
attexnpTs  were  made  by  the  Court  of^  I^pmf ^  du;*ii;ijgi^jtba|i;^^ 
jFliars  qf  Philip  Augustusi  to  indtic^  him  to  f  peagj^  %9X^i&i*^<^ 
ifk  tba- defttmctic^n  of  the  Albigenai^a ;  but  a^  fia;dea|§^^^|})^ 
1^6  placaii^  J«Iy,  ^323,  ba  b^§atba#  2J),GpQji?r^t<f,4gipi|^ 

■    "     ■   ;.,  •    1  ■^' '^ ''i  "  ■'•■■J. 'V:'M  V'' -■^jf^fj^^ii!  bfJS 
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j>^fetfH6^|Wtddoh  'fhe  ^hole'  cfffiis  podsessiotts,  to  ttt^  CtmiSft 
orToulAiise"ah4  ;.F6ix ;  and  he  transferred  all  h\^  claiihs  ti> 
XquIs  VJ|f.,  receiving  Ji'si  an  equlvalefat  the  post  of  Constabie  (^ 
France.    '  "     ^  '  '    ''  '      '  '     '  '••■/. .^  ' 

The  Court  of  Rome  never  lost  siffht»  however*  of  the  otiect 
Ob  which  it  was  implacably  bent*  the  destruction  of  the  House . 
df  Saint  Oilles;  and  in  the  spring  of  1226,  Louis  VIII;  kt  ¥ii<^ 
tti^  *6f  tf  B^ret'  tn?lity  w^lf  tfa4  Pope*  took  the  field  agtfindt  <  tii^ 
hereljds.  a^'they  were  calii&d*  at  the  head  of  50*0@&htmed!m. 
Ihlimffdftt^'d^^by'  th^sd  formttl  preparHtions;  as  well  as'4^t9hf\«^ 
by^he'tMmden^  of  the  Obtirch^  alt  the  allies  of  Ra;^mond  jii^ 
e«rrv(Ekl*br  affected  to  pres^irve*  a  strict  neutrality*  with  ther'*sitf«» 
g;le^j(o6ptidn  of  the  CdUikt  de  Foix*  whoktiew  that  it  #i»dd'bfe 
m  'tain  fof  bicii  to  'tempi6Yite.  Bto<fsl»ive  feef  dissolved  ^  iBbe 
ancient  bonds  of  affection,  of  relationship,  and  of  feudal  sub- 

1'ection;  and  when  Louis  arrived  at  Lyons,  on  the  2Bth  of  May, 
le  received  deputation  after  deputation  from  the  barons  and 
cities  in  the  county,  tendering  reBpectively  their  Bubmi&sion  and 
allegiance.  Avignon,  Arles>  Marseilles,  and  Nice,  and  all  the 
•country  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  belonged  at 
that  time  to  the  empire,  not  to  France-  The  authority  of  the 
Emperor  over  that  part  of  the  country  was»  however,  reduced  to- 
a  mere  name;  and  when  Avignon,  though  attached  to  the 
House  of  St.  GiUes,  offered  to  Louis  provisions  and  the  passage 
of  the  Rhonef  the  Legate  and  the  priests  instigated  him  to  de^^ 
mand  a  free  passage  through  the  city*  Upon  this,  the  consuls 
boldly  shut  their  gates  against  him*  After  some  ineffectual 
negotiation,  on  the  lOth  of  June,  Louis  commenced  the  siego 
of  this  city ;  but  to  reduce  it,  was  found  a  more  difficult  enter- 
prise than  the  Legale  and  the  Cmsaders  had  anticipated.  Dur- 
ing the  three  months  that  the  siege  was  maintained,  the  Count 
©rSt.  Paul,  the  Bishop  of  Limoges,  and  two  hundred  knights 
banneret,  sunk  under  the  destructive  fever  that  attacked  the 
army ;  and  Matthew  Paris  makes  the  total  number  of  all  ranks 
who  perished  before  the  walls,  amount  to  20,000  men.  At 
length,  on  the  12th  of  September,  the  city  capitulated  on 
honourable  terms,  but  which,  regard  for  the  Emperor  alone  in^ 
duced  the  King  and  the  Legate  to  concede  or  to  observe.  Fif- 
teen days  after  Louis  had  talten  the  city,  a  terrible  inundation  of 
the  Durance  covered  the  space  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
French  camp,  so  that,  had  not  the  soldiers  taken  up  their  quar- 
ters within  the  walls,  they  would  all  ha?e  been  swept  away* 
Louis  now  advanced  without  opposition  to  within  four  leagues 
of  Toulouse,  receivings  in  hia  way,  the  homage  of  tlie  uofikB, 
and  magnificently  feasted  by  Bishop  Fouquet. 
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uf  But  the  germs  of  thdt  malady  which  bad  caused  m  ritftny  m^i^efl 
dti^iQg  the  «iege  of  A^ignortj  still  remaiiied  in  Uie  ariny  ;'ifitid  Ihe 
fatigue*  the  heat,  and  the  march  across  an  unhemlthy  couutry  durtn^  * 
the  fever iiib  seasan,  gsTe  them  additioual  acUvitji  The  Arch bitbep 
of  Rheims,  the  Count  of  Namur»  and  Bouchard  de  Marii,  wei^ 
among  the  iirst  victims  of  this  epidemic.  On  hii  arrival  ai  Motil* 
f^D^^r  in  Auvcrgne^  on  the  ^9tii  of  October,  Louia  VIII.  ft^U  him^ 
ftelf  attaclced :  be  wo*  obhged  to  rest  there >  and  soon  discovered  thai 
Hs  malady  was  mortals  He  expired  on  the  Stb  of  November^  12^/. 

VThe  death  of  this  monarch  put  an  end  to  the  Crusade,  tboti^ 
ti^l  to  the  diBorders  und  cBlamities  with  which  this  unhappy 
pFoyince  continued  to  be  ravaged  for  ttie  ensuing  seFtnteen 
years.  The  history  of  these  eventg,  howeveri  is  but  remotely 
connected  with  the  crusade  sig^juat  the  Albigemes^  npr  is  it. 
narrated  in  a  very  clear  or  succinct  i^anoer.  In  1229^  ^ajr 
mond  VIL  abandoned  to  Louis  IX^  two  thirds  of  his  heredi^ 
tary  poi;gessions,  and  consented  ^o  hold  the  rerBainder  as  u  fief 
of  \im  Crown,  submitting  at  the  same  time  lo  the  most  humili- 
ating conditions  with  a  view  to  make  his  peace  with  his  in- 
satiable  persecutors^.  In  the  same  year,  the  Inquisition  WBS 
permanently  established  in  Laugnedoc;  the  walls  of  Toulouse 
were  thrown  down,  to  punish  the  citizens  for  their  resistance  ; 
and  here  the  infernal  Fouquet  spent  Uje  last  years  of  his  life 
in  acts  of  tyranny  and  ferocious  zeaj-    tie  died  in  1231, 

<  The  reform  which  had  commenced  m  Albigeois,  had  been  ex- 
tinguished there  by  the  arms  of  half  Europe,  Blood  nei^r  ceased 
to  Sow,  nor  the  :Bames  to  devour  their  victima  in  these  provirtees^  noir* 
abandoned  to  the  dark  fanaticism  of  the  inqubltora,  Btit  that  terror 
which  had  dispersed  the  heretics,  had  also  scattered  sparks  thrirngb 
all  Bufope,  by  which  the  torch  of  reason  might  be  again  rekindled. 
Ko  voice,  no  outward  appearance  announced  the  preaching  of  re- 
form, or  troubled  the  public  tranquillity.  Yet,  th^  proicribed  AlfiS-. 
gen  see,  who,  far  ti'om  tlieir  country,  had  found  an  asylum  rn  thW 
cottage  of  the  peasant,  or  the  poor  artisan,  whose  labours  they 
sharped  in  profouad  obscurity,  had  taught  their  hosts  to  read  the  gbfi^ 
pel  in  common,  to  pray  in  their  native  tongue  without  the  mlnisti^ 
of  priesta,  to  praise  God,  and  gratefully  submit  to  the  chasti«c^nefit« 
which  his  hand  inflicted,  as  the  means  of  their  sunctlticatiou^  In  vai». 
did  the  Inquifittion  believe  that  it  had  oompeiled  human  reason  lir 
submission,  and  e^tabliiahed  an  invariable  rule  of  faiths  hx  the  midst, 
of  Ihe  darkness  which  it  had  created,  it  sawg  all  at  once^  some  lumi-i 
noua  points  appear,  where  it  would  leasl  have  expected  tbeni^  It» 
efibct^  to  extiogui&b,  served  only  to  scatter  them  i  and  no  sooner  had 
it  ei>n^uered,  than  it  vras  compelled  to  renew  the  combat/    p-  ^%Si. 

il^^ti^fS^rstWe  pum^^  discovered  in  It^^^'^ 

its^  wHom  Gfegory  I;:Sl.  c^us^d  to  bebun^db^ore  th«  C^fSti 
of  Santa  ACaria  Majora,  w|il^  oihen,wiit^  'tl^^f^'^^S'^f^ 
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^tetlbi^  were  iniprkcmecLi  Th^  report  of  thtir  ftpf^eareuiee  in 
■Lombard^  ^nd  tae  twQ  Siciliesi,  induced  the  Pop^  to  profit  b^ 
bi»  recent  reconciliation  with  Fre^^epic  IL,  to  obtain  a  ^angui^ 
a»fy  edict  against  them.  The  knigbts  of  St,  Jago  of  Gahci&J 
Itere,  by  a  bull,  specially  charged  Tfith  the  exfermitiafeion  of 
heresy  in  tbfe  Pefiini&iila-  Others  of  the  Albigenaes  are  stated 
to  have  found  refuge  la  Gasi^ony,  ^hen  a  depei^depcy  cft  th(jl' 
English  crowni  hut  where  tjie  authority  of  the  govtrara^ht  wai^ 
almost  absolutely  dinregarded ;  bo  that  here,  *  the  heretica,  maa* 
'  ters  of  the  strong  castles,  defended  themselveB  by  open  force/ 
At  Stettin  in  Gernianyi  the  heresy  which  had  been  supposed 
to  be  extirpatedi  re^appeared  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  Cotirl ; 
of  KofiEie.      '■  ^i  .T}M**r:^  .Kiy**  '  ^f    ^^mt 

'  Gregory  a^dresaeil  l&ult*  to  iKe  bishops  of  Mindeo,  of  JLubecli  * 
and  of  ItachliMhouTi^  in  Styris^  to  induce  them  to  preach  up  a  cfup  ' 
tide  against  the  hetetica.     In  order  to  eseite  greater  horror  against  ' 
these  iectaries,  the  mogt  fearful  things  were  related  congerniog  them, ' 
fi^hich  excited  equal  nstonishuient  and  abomination,     A  hideous  toad| 
fiaid  the  Pope>  waa  presented  at  once  to  the  adoration  and  the  ca* 
vmamn  «f  itie  inilJated.     The  lame  being,  who  was  no  other  than  the 
dfivil,  ofier wards  tookr  Eucceasiv#lyt  difierent  forme,  all  equally  re- 
VoItiiig>  and  ail  oBi^red  to  the  salutations  of  his  worshipperi.     Suck 
m  accusation  could  not  fail  of  succei«.    The  fanatics  took  up  aroia 
in  crowds,  under  th«?  conduct  qf  the  Qerman  bishops.    The  Duke  of 
Brabant  and  the  Count  of  Holland  joined  themi  ind  took  the  coniraand 
f^f  ihli  army  of  the  Cross*    Those  among  the  gectartes  who  were  not 
in  a  condition  to  carry  arms^  of  who  bad  not  taken  refuge  in  tha  - 
strong  places,  were  first  brought  to  judgement ;  and  in  the  year  1^S3| 
**  an  Innumerable  multitude  of  heretics  were  burned  alive i  through 
ill  Germany ;  a  still  greater  number  were  converted-"    The  army  o^'  T 
the  cruMaders  afterwardi  marched  against   Stettin :  the  sectaries  had  . 
tha  bold  nets  to  arrest  them  in  the  open  field;  but  eix  thousand  of v^ 
them  were^  destroyed  in  tlie  combat :  others  wcto  driven  into  the  \ 
Od«rp  and  drownedi  and  the  whale  race  was  eitterminated^*  -^ 

.  ♦  ♦.  *  m  * 

'  The  reader  it,  doubtless,  fpeariad  with  the  repetition  of  the  satnt  - 
decrees f  the  same  menaces,  and  the  same  horrors ;  butt  ^  we  did  i 
not  ^How  the  persecutors  in  the  annual  renewal  of  their  laws  and  of  - 
tbeir  sanguinary  acts,  we  should  give  a  vary  false  idea  of  the  progrest  " 
^  power^  and  of  tlie  suSeriogs  of  the  peoptOi  Heresy  was  not  de*  ' 
alrnyed  by  those  violent  shocks,  aHer  whicli  we  may  at  least  be  per-  ''- 
tuitted  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  silence  of  the  tomb-  These  disastrous  ^ 
revolutions  were  succeeded  by  a  protracted  agony^  hut  tranouiility  ^ 
was  never  restored  i  persecution  was  never  suspendedp  even  by  the  ^ 
death  of  jts  victims.  The  only  expedient  for  maintaining  the  unity  ^ 
of  the  faith  which  the  Churqb  had  ever  known,  was  to  Tium  those 
who  separated  from  it.  For  two  hundred  years  the  fires  had  been  ^ 
Idndled ;    yet,  every  day^  Catholics  abandoned  the  faith  of  their    ^ 
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414  Si$iiM^idfo  iSi^ 

ftlth^f|^  Ip  W>r9ce  ibatwhidi^iDLiat  conduct  them  in  the  flamef*  ^4|| 
v&is  ih  vnin  that  Uregory  13Lhad  deatrajed,  in  I2$lt  all  the  heredcta 
Who  bad  beeti  concealed  at  Rome  and  in  the  states  of  the  Churchy 
Kumefous  letters  addressed  by  htnij  m  1235^  to  all  the  bishops  of 
that  part  of  Italy,  announced,  that,  notwithBUmdlng  the  sererlcy  of 
the  Iiiquisitars,  the  pateritu  had  made  freth  progress.  A  pouncil 
Wat  also  hdd  the  sanie  year  in  France^  at  Narboniie,  at  which  the 
iifroUbishops  of  NarboDBet  of  Aries,  and  of  Aix  presided,  whtcb 
Ifddressed  a  circular  to  the  inquisitors  of  the  three  provinces,  dedAr-* 
fi^,  l^wise,  Uiat  heresy  had  broken  out  afresh.*    pp.  2^5^ <S»  .  £nT 

Yet,  owing  to  circurastances  which  are  not  very  ctikirjf 
ascertained,  the  Protean  policy  of  the  Court  of  Ilome  led.to 
the  issuing  of  an  order,  only  two  years  after  (1237),  addressed 
to  the  inqiiisitors  of  Languedoc,  directing  them  to  suspend  all 
inquiries  respecting  heretics  ;  and»  in  fact,  thro ughoilt  this 
province,  from  the  year  1237  to  1241,  the  Inquisition  remained 
III  a  state  of  total  inactivity.  The  shameless  exactions  an^l 
unprincipled  proceedings  of  the  Inquisitors,  and  the  spirited 
remonstrance  of  the  republican  cities  of  the  South  of  France, 
are  supposed  to  have  produced  this  order.  The  Inquisition^ 
however,  was  either  not  totally  suppressed,  or  had  been  re- 
established, when,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1242,  some  '  heretics* 
surprised  the  castle  of  Avignonet,  and  captured  the  whole  tri- 
bunal, consisting  of  four  Dominicans,  two  Franciscans,  and 
seven  familiars  of  the  Holy  OflSce,  whom  they  cut  to  pieces- 
The  wretched  men  are  said  to  have  awaited  their  fate  on  their 
knees,  and  singing  Te  Deum^  confident  of  insuring  the  croWjti 
0f  martyrdom  by  the  punishment  of  their  crimes,  '  i 

The  connexion  between  the  Waldenses  of  Piedmont  and  the 
Albigeoses  of  France,  will  come  imder  consideration  in  a 
future  article.  In  the  mean  time,  we  cannot  fdrbear  remark- i 
ing,  that  neither  M,  Sismondi  nor  his  Translator  has  duly  of 
competently  dealt  with  the  question,  how  far  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses  partook  of  a  religiousj  and  how  far  of  a 
political  character.  That  the'  eitermination  bf  heresy  was  the 
pretended  object  of  the  crusade,  must  be  admitted  \  and  %6  it 
was  of  that  crusade  in  whicli  the  Latin  barbarians  turned  their 
arms  asjainst  the  Greek  Christians,  instead  of  the  SaracenSi; 
and  pillaged  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire.  But  that  ibis 
was  a  mere  pretext,  i&  evident;  feince  the  majority  of  the 'ih- 
BabitanTs  or  Languedoc  could  not  be  supposed  to  hare  eti-' 
braced  the  new  doctrines ;  and  there  must  have  been  other 
reasons  why  the  territories  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  were  fi,jted 
upon  as  the  theatre  of  this  desolating  warfare.  The  Court  of 
tlome  has  sometimes  had  the  credit  of  originating  mea^urea^ 


-t  I  i 
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Shimvwidi^s  ifisidr^  6f  the  At»{gens&.  ^^ 

<UhidtiAv:ehien  concetterfin  0th6f' ciabin^ts ;  krii  ^not  ixxitt^, 
^^hiX"^,  ihe  Pppe/  like'  other  6oyereigns>  has  been  the  dupe  Qjf 
misrepresentation  and  intrigue^  and  a  tool  in  thehandd  of  % 
era^y ,  ^secretary,  leg^tCt  or  foreign  ambassador.  It  k^  m^ 
thiiik,  q«ite  clear^that  the  destruction  o^f  the  bouse  of  Str^ 
Gilleshad  beenresolt^d  up^on^by  the  monks  of  Oiteaox«  fiyr 
di^ir  art&  and  efforts  the  crusade  was  both  brought  abcriit  ^w 
directed,  and  they  wielded  in  this  war  the  whole  power  of  Rdmefl^ 
The  secret  springs  of  these  transactions  may  perhaps  be  sou^¥ 
for  in  the  private  motives  of  revenge  and  ambition  by  wtach 
Arnold  and  Fouquet  were  actuated.  Biit  for  some  powerful 
influence  of  this  kindi  it  would  be  wholly  unaccountable,  tha% 
ibe  Count  ^e  Foix^  who  was  notoriously  inclined  to  favour^ 
the  Albigensic  heretics,  should  have  found  little  difficulty  i|qi 
veconciling  himself  with  the  Court  of  Rome;  while  the  den 
¥oted  Count  of  Toulouse,  whose  orthodoxy  there  was  no  ground 
to  impeach,  was  unable,  by  ih^  most  humiliating  concessions^ 
to  purchase  leave  to  hold  nis  possessions  in  quiet*  The  unre?-^ 
lenting  manhet:^in  which  he  was  pursued,  did  not  comport  with 
the  usual  policy  of  the  Vatican,  and  Innocent  III.  appears  tq^ 
have  been  disposed  to  protect  him.  Many  fathers,  who  as^ 
sis  ted  at  the  tateran  Council,  strenuously  defended  the  perse-^ 
outed  counts,  and  deprecated  in  strong  terms  the  atrocities 
committed  in  the  province,  which  they  charged  on  Bishop: 
Fouquet  as  their  principal  author.  That  the  chief  conspirator 
shouU  have  been  at  one  time  a  troubadour,  is  a  very  retnack<f 
able  circumstance  ;  and  we  may  be  assured  that  it  was  not  i^njf , 
religious  motive  that  led  him  to  take  stielter  among  the  monks 
of  Citeaux*     As  to  the  Abbotj  Count  Raymond  distinctly  com- 

Elained  to  the  Pope,  that  a  man  should  be  sent  as  legate  into 
is  territory p  i^ho  was  his  personal  enemy* 
lo  the  subsequent  struggle  between  the  houses  of  St,  Gilles 
and  Montfort,  religion  had  no  coDcern.     The  history  of  those 
times   abounds  with   similar   feuds   and   contests,  where  both 
parlies  were  alike  true  sons  of  the  Church.    Nor  must  it  be , 
forgotten  ^  that  the  horrors  of  the  Albigensio  crusade  were  the- 
common   attendants   upon  civil  warfare-     The  history  of  the, 
Korman  conquest,  the  pages  of  Froissartj  the  annals  of  1^^ 
Italian  Republics,  and  the  hlstoTy  of  Ireland,  cKbibit  but  tpo^ 
many  counterparts  to  the  transactions  which  we  have  been  re- 
viewing.    The  history  of  Eccelino  III-  lord  of  Romano,  is  a 
remarkable  instance*     So  great  was  the  general  abhorrence  at 
length  excited  by  hta  excesses,  that,  in  the  year  1266,  a  crusade 
was  declared  against  hi  en  under  the  auspices  of  Pope  Alexan*; 
der  IV.,  and  a  prelate,  the  Archbishop  of  Rayenna,  was  at  the 
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bead  of  it-*    A  holy  war  eeems  to  have  been,  indeed^  a  Jiatuml 
ajid  cotivenieut  ejcpedieot;  and  tbough  the  parties   agamst 
whoTD  the  crusade  was  undertakerij  would  no  doubt  be  bc^ld  up 
as  enemies  of  the  Church,  tliere  is  little  propriety  ia  confouud- 
i&g  such  wars  with  direct  acts  of  religious  persecution. 
,,   Amoti^  the  thousands  who  were  the  vieticas  of  thie  crusade* 
many  ckim  to  be  distinguished  as  martyrs ,    But  the  sufferio^ 
of  the  Provencals  as  a  nation,  do  not  belong  to  martyrologyr 
imy  more  than  tho^  which  attended  the  Norman  invasion  of 
England,   or  which   have   been  consequent  on   the  struggle 
between  the  Constitutionalists  and  the  Monkish  party  in  the 
Spani&h  Feniosula.    The  truth  isj  that  the  national  antipathies 
aad  political  animosities  of  those  times,  took  their  colour  and 
character  from  the  prevailing  superstition^  and  thus,  fanaticism 
blended  itself  with  every  civil  revolution  and  every  militaiy 
enterprise.     The  share  which  religion  had  in  such  tranaactioiiB, 
has  probably  been  exaggerated  by  writers  of  either  party  ; — 
by  the  Romish  historians,  with  a  view  to  magnify  the  triumphs 
pf  their  Church,  and  to  justify  such  unprovoked  aggressions  oh 
^e  part  of  the  prelates, — by  Protestant  writers,  to  excite  a 
jUJBt  indignation  against  the  Komish  tyranny.    But,  oii  a  closer 
eitaminalion,  they  will  appear  to  have  been  of  a  very  miaed 
character,  while  mixed  motives  actuated  the  leading  parties. 
To  Popery  as  a  system,  and  to  the  pohcy  of  the  Court  of  Rome, 
tnustt  intfeed,  be  ascribed  the  guilt  of  having  inflamed  £uid 
dreadfully  aggravated  the  disorders  of  that  critical  period.  Yet, 
it  would  be  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  subject  that  would  lead  us 
to  see  nothing  in  the  history  of  tboae  eveuta,  but  a  struggle 
between  the  Church  and  the  heretics.    This  web  but  as  it  were 
an  under- plot  of  the  political  drama.    Pope  and  prelate  were 
but  other  names  for  emperor  and  prince ;  bishops  were  aeeu 
Bghting  at  the  bead  of  invading  armies,  and  the  heads  of  reli- 
gious orders  were,  in  fact,  territorial  sovereigne,  the  etjuak  and 
rjvak  of  the  feudal  nobility.    The  contest  was  between  arbi^ 
trary  power  and  the  nascent  spirit  of  civil  liberty^  of  which 
the  religious  reformation  was  in  great  measure  the  efiect,  as  it 
was  discerned  to  be  the  symptom.     The  sacerdotal  power  had 
been  established  on  the  ruins  of  popular  freedom;  and  the 
-Ttsnif  wetdtfa  and  mportanee-ef  tiie  mtmictpalitiea  of -Sootimn 
Ffano^^ — the  republican  spirit,  ch^righed  by  commercial  eptfr- 
prise  and  eouitable  institutions^  which  began  to  mauifest  iiself, 
and  which  oetrayed  itself  sometimes  ^ith  ^reat  boldnesft  in 
''tb€i8^>fM;a  of  tile  Troubadour^^M^the  new  attitude/ iil  Aci^ 
^med  by  tbe  people^  mare  espeeially  ia  the  eitios  of  tiki  Soutii/ 

-n;;,;/  ;.;  ».,,;  ,    .lii ;-  .,  '    •■     \  •■>     -"     ■■!     .r  .;>.,.  ,.,  r,-:  ,ir/:^i![-yi 
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perpkxed  both  prieBts  and  potentates  with  fears  of  ^i8i3tati:6i2i^ 
cliange.  Religious  bigotry  had  very  little  share  in  awakeiiliig^ 
those  animosities  which  sprang  from  the  fears  of  a  coward  des- 
potism. The  love  of  liberty  wtis  the  great  heresy  which  it  was 
sought  to  exterminatei  and  literature  was  regarded  with  almoist 
eqtial  hostility,  from  its  well  known  connexion  ^ith  a  fepitft  ot 
.freedom,  Thus^  the  Provencal  language  itself  seems,  to  tef^ 
been  treated  as  a  traitor;  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  joint  bdti- 
spiracy  between  the  throne  and  tthe  altar  had  ft>t  their  <>b|e^ 
to  barbarize  ia  order  to  enslaFe,  ^^ 

The  same  interests  and  the  same  principles  are  still  at  wof)|» 
as  the  antagonists  of  popular  freedom.     They  hare  devrfoped 
themselves  m  all  their  native  horrors  in  Spain »     They'  preside 
i^qiially  over  the  councils  of  Austria,  and  We  fear  of  Kus^dj 
%nd  are  struggling  for  ascendancy  in  Trance.    Why  give  the 
liame  of  Popery  to  this  spirit  of  despotism,  when  all  hist6i;jr 
j^royefs  that  it  can  cdly  itself  to  any  church,  or  to  any  fofm  Qt 
govemmeDt^  that  is  invested  with  arbitrary  power  ?    'Hie  priest 
and  the  tyrant  are  natural  allies  ;  they  have  often  been  united^ 
In  the  ^ame  individual ;  and  so  have  the  patriot  and  the  reform- 
jer.     StilT,  they  are  distinct  characters.    Protestantism  has  fur- 
nished its  Popes  ^  Romanism  has  had  its  patriots  and  its  mar- 
tyrs.    It  is  the  alliance  of  despotism  with  a  fanatical  bigotry, 
that  produces  the  monster  Persecution-     But  the  distinctive 
'  and  specific   character  of  Popery  or  Komanism,  is  that  of  a 
'  ^iriiuul  usurpation  ;  a  system  adapted  at  once  to  cripple  and 
'''  to  debase  all  the  powers  of  the  intellect  and  the  best  energies 
^of  the  heart.    There  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  selfish  and  un- 
^  manly  dread  of  Popery,  founded  on  traditional  alarms*  in  those 
^  who  are  themselves  the  fkutors  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the  ene- 
^Uiies  of  those  popular  rights  which  are  the  best  security  of  our 
.Protestant  freedom.     At  all  events,  it  becomes  the  Christian  to 
^regard  Popery  chiefly  in  the  light  of  a  spiritual  evil,  an  awful 
'perversion  of  the  faith  of  Christj  and  a  deadly  snare  to  the 
^sonls  of  men  ;  and  as  such,  it  must  be  combated.     Parliament- 
f  ary  enactments  will  not  cast  it  out :  this  kind  can  come  forth 
^^y  nothing  but  by  prayer  and  the  Word  of  God. '  y  '•"•''  "**'^ 

ArtL  nL    The  Friend  of  India.    Quarterly  Series.   No.  XII.  Miyi 
-      '"'  1$^.    Setumpore.    Printed  st  the  Mission  Pre^v  ^ 

IC^iB  have  had  occasion  to  refer,  in  isom^  fonn^ir  Numheypjito 

\t,7'      this  well  epHii^ted  and  bigh^  vsl^bs^  f^n^imhmi^ 

cellan^issuii^  fhuaibe  SetaipporeJBresa.    The  present  Kmn- 

ber  contains  ,ijpxpillj?!f8^l?«ft  ^^f^l^s^^o^  ^ticb  we  niay 
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hereafter  fiad  an  opportunity  to  ^dveH;  if!  parliciild^^^mfite 
Remarks  on  the  Manners  and  Cha1ra6teT  of  the  Biinnese;  c6in- 
muDicated  by  the  Rev.  G,  H.  Hough*,  sind  articles  on  the  prc^ 

fress  of  religious  and  charitable  institutions,  And  of  the  Ifitive 
VesB  in  India,  But  our  presetlt  object  is  to  put  our  rekd^rk'  in, 
possession  of  the  substance  of  a  paper  cohtainiiig  an^  ii!^oiiiit 
of  ^  journey  undertaken  in  1824,  at  the  desire  6(  tbi  'in4UiA^ 
lamented  Sir  Stamford  Raflaes;  for  the  pufposie  of  ek^pni^lt 
part  of  the  unknown  interior  of  the  Upland  of  Sumati^.J'Trotf 
important  island  has  since  been  giveu  up'  t6  th^  Xhitch,  ki  e3^-: 
change  for  their  possessions  iii  the  PeninsuH.  TheiiBtraiiVe.. 
however,  wiU  not  on  that  account  be  deeded  the  t^Bs'i^t^reE^* 

Th«  nation  to  whom  this  mis&ion  was  directed,  teHiibiS'thfe( 
populous  districts  in  the  interior  of  the  Bay  of  Tapparibbljr:* 
The  general  opinion  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Batak  character,'  tb^' 
gether  with  the  representations  of  various  individuals  residin'g^ 
in  the  Bay,  had  led  to  its  bein^  considered  as  a  somewhat 
hazardous  enterprise  to  explore  theif  country. 

1  *  UiifortuDatdy»  the  well-i^ttefited  practice  of  Cannlbalbm  in  some 
Qjf  it0  most  odious  forms,  so  horrible  to  the  imagination  of  civilized 
Qatioiui,  had  served  to  corroborate  their  wor^t  representations ;  and 
a  barrier  had  thus  been  raised  against  almost  every  eSbrt  of  research 
into  a  populous  country,'  for  more  than  a  c«ntury  bordered  by  our 
settlements  and  factories,  and  the  exclusive  source  of  some  of  our 
most,  valuable  articles  m  commerce.  Except  a  journej  performed 
upwards  of  fifty  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Millar  end  HolIcuaVf  vt^bich 
appears  to  have  been  eitended  scarce^  bey  and  the  vtoody  liil'js  un  the 
west,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  personal  cotnmunioatloiis  which  Ent^ 
peans  have  had  with  what  may  properly  be  called  the  Batadc  oountttj^ 
or  the  open  and  more  level  dislricts  b«tw<»«a  ibe  mouniaiiis  andiilMl 
soraits^of  Malaoea.' 

'The  expedition  party  consisted  of  Messi^.  Burtttn  and  Ward^ 
Aeir  two  isetvants,  and  sixteen  koolies.  On  the  30th  of  April,' 
they  left  the  village  of  Sibolga,  and  crossed  the  bay  to  -the 
niouth  of  the  river  of  Tappandoly.  Hiere  they  landed,  «tad 
proceeded,  for  two  hours  over  a  graasy  valley,  enlivened  witK 
cultivated  spots,  and  intersected  by  mountain  torrents,  which, 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  Bay,  form  the  river  above 
meaiioiied.  At  one  o'clock,  they  be^iln  to  ascend  tlft'  flttt 
lange  of  mountains,  and  at  about  hwf  pa«t  five^  teacAed  « 
village  on  the  other  side,  named  Parik  Debata,  commanding  itf^ 

Y*H'    ,';■■  .»' »  M  .    I        ^ ; i»n  ■  ','   f'.   *h\f( 7*-y—' — "^i r—.i 

iif«  Of  tiie^,  th^  Editdrof  tlib  lifodenrTravUlef  kaSia^ailed 
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extensive  view  of  a  hiily  district  lying  between  prolongations 
of  the  first  and  second  great  ranges  of  mouatains*    The  road 
thus  far  waa  extremely  rugged  and  difficult,  lying  over  an 
a^^emblage  of  hills  '  so  irregularly  clustered  as  to  afford  but  a 
'mint  resemblance  of  tha  distinct  ranges  of  the  southern  parts 
^^f  the  inland,'    In  one  place*  it  descended  for  half  an  hou^ 
^la  an  almost  perpendicular  water-course^  where  the  points  anfl^ 
edges  of  the  bare  rock  occasioned  much  annoyance.    At  thej 
foot,  of  the  hill  of  Parik  Debata,  they  discharged  their  fire- 
'  arms  j '  a  useful  practice  of  the  Bataks^to  signify  the  peaceablel 
'  approach  of  traTaflers  and  persons  of  distinctipti.^    The  sar 
lute  was  returned  by  the  chief  and  several  of  the  people,  who' 
met  the  party  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  escorted  them  to  the 
village,  where  they  were  treated  with  grilled  Teal,  hospitably 
lodged,  and  dismissed  in  the  morning  with  every  mark  of  re- 
spect;   the  chief  conducting  them  the  next  stage  of  thet^' 
journey. 

The  second  evening,  they  reached  a  village  near  the  middle 
of  the  hilly  plain, — as  it  must  be  called  in  reference  to  the 
loftier  mountains.  The  district  is  called  Pagaran  Lambung, 
and  contains  ten  or  twelve  villages,  each  averaging  from  260 
to  300  souls.  The  surface  of  this  tract  consists  almost  entirely^ 
of  hills  of  various  dimensions,  covered  with  wood,  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  villages,  where  they  have  been  partially 
cleared  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sweet  potatoe.  Every  hill  of 
the  vast  number  appeared  to  give  rise  to  a  stream  or  two  of 
vrater :  these,  virinding  al«ng  their  bases,  are  collected,  near 
the  middle  of  the  two  ranges,  into  a  considerable  river,  wbich^ 
passing  rapidly  over  a  bed  of  rocks  in  a  northerly  directiorii. 
ialls  into  the  sea  about  twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  Tappa-% 
nooly.  Camphor,  gambir,  and  benzoin-treeB  were  observed  to. 
abound  in  great  perfection,  with  a  variety  of  gingular  plants^. 
TJhe  country  seemed  very  free  from  wild  beasts :  they  met  with 
hut  a  single  track  of  one,  which  was  said  to  be  that  of  ^ 
i^qcero^,*  ,  .  ' 

h^Xhei  third  dayj  being  Sunday,  the  party  halted  at  a  neigh-^ 
^yp^jring  village.  On  the  fourth,  they  resumed  their  journey/ 
afid.in  four  hours,  passed  Huta  Tinggi*  a  village  situated  on  aH 
^^y^^partPf  t;h^'^econd  range.  The  route  3ien  lay  for  som^ 
4ii^pxu^^ov^fj[  Wpojdy  hills  and  deep  valleys  as  before,  till,  at' 
kngtjb^^^they  ejqijter^d  upon  a  more  open  country,  where  the 
Mis  ^ftflk^o  ipi5r(B;  iinqulations,  and  after  a  rapid  march  o| 
nveTiours,  reached  a  dirty  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain. "  Here  they  Iralted  for  the  night  In  the  morning,  they 
wsofc  conducteil  toidjie  opposite  side  of  the  mountaiui  where  an 
openiog  io^  tM  biUs  aii'^ded  a  delightful  view  of  the  Tobai 
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#eDr  bibilaiioDiifreiejit  jyet  diiofmibfo,  i^fvmtf  tUaf.  ittdicMed 
their  approach  to  an  €3Cten£Lt6  pQpulftti)MlJ   tlie  watfomtfiBM^ 
jiiiBfi  eminently  beautiful*  j  *  -  ^   f^\>i  miit 

^  ^  ^  ttie  valley  may  be  described  as  t1ir^  vniw  in  iehfftfu  a^Cf'ii^ 
'Teurth  of  a  mWe  In  breadth,  wl^idmg  so  variou|(ly  among  tn'e  .hi^s  4^  to 
^t-esent  alinost  at  cTery  st^p  a  cew  and  disfidct  brOspe^, '  A^oitMfi- 
fain  stream,  tnenndering  from  side  tt>  tSdf^  ffi)rtWi<Mn  M  ^(fXtentJ^^Hld 
tertniii^tbg  m  a  fine  cascade,  eonlifltateft  equStnjttt'ili^bMdt^^ 
fertility.  ItB  suH^cc^  perfectly  ^^t  and  iBmi,  f(PdimMl$  HUtoAltWi 
^ain  of  ricefielJi  almost  residy  foif' ^tlie  ^^Mddew'  l^ktLiWtM ' ttbOtiit 

ivkh  the  sweet  poffttoe,  ia  many  iMtance^  lo.  Ibe.ireiy  tpp^    TW 

beauty  and  variety  of  the  scene,  comrastetl  with  the  rugged  W1M9  t& 
which  we  had  been  accustomed,  produced  cm  our  miiid!a  an  eiTect  so 
dehghtful,  t!iat»  had  our  journey  terminated  here,  we  should  hmt 
fell  Quite  repaid  for  the  I^our  it  had  cost  us« 

*  The  path  at  length  ascended  into  a  clift  of  the  hiUs,  from  which 
our  attention  was  drawn  by  a  fall  of  the  rivulet.  On  turning  aside  to 
view  it,  a  ponron  of  the  district  of  Silindung  diircovered  itaeff  through 
a  break  of  the  trees^  Nothing  can  express  the  istoniBbment  with 
which  we  were  eeized  when  we  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and 
obtained  a  more  cKtensive  view*  Eiren  the  kooliei,  at  this  uneicpacted 
ficeoe,  appeared  for  a  moment  transfixed  to  ibe  spot,  and  with  ent 
acoord  cast  down  their  burd<^s»  and  burst  into  expressions  of  the 
warmefit  admiration*  The  principal  object  of  the  picture  was  an  evea 
plain  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length,  forming  a  vast  unbroken  field  of 
rice.  A  fiue  broad  river,  with  numberless  tributary  streams  windicsg 
through  it  from  end  to  end,  and  supplying  aqueducts  fur  irrigation  in 
every  direction,  served  to  adorn  tu  Bui  the  nurabers  of  villages  ba- 
st udding  its  borders,  and  scattered  over  its  surface^  and  the  con  course 
of  people  assembled  at  a  market  in  its  centre,  tt^ther  with  the 
variety  of  objects  inseparable  from  the  busy  haunts  m  man,  rendei^ 
it  interesting  beyond  expression.  The  plain  is  surrounded  by  h&ti 
frova  500  to  1000  feet  high,  in  a  state  of  cultivation  ;  and  the  vliale 
surrounding  country  wag  perfectly  free  from  wood,  <;Kcept  the  wntr 
laits  of  trn'o  or  three  piountains^  £aid  to  b«  tlie  abode  of  mo^iimiii 

On  preparing  to  descend  into  the  plain,  they  did  not  omit 
tb  discharge  the  customary  salute  to  annoutice  their  approidif 
wheti  they  were  soon  joined  by  s^reral  chiefs  of  vilkges  who 
were  ret^irning  from  a  trading  journey  to  Tappanooly-  The 
news  of  the  arrival  of  white  men  where  such  a  sight  had  nerer 
b§eo  witnesBed,  quickly  spread  through  the  market  they  wi3fp 
appro%€faing,  aod  an  iinaietise  concourse  was  dmira  iofih^ 
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iSflMmrdAiQrMMiMs  ^  <fKlt  oi^  «Ubi  n^td  vtDvsiiefnitft^fail 
li'itfMiiioMtjr;  btaH  w  it  jm^MCta  thatv  ttmpUcity  mmI  imfiftoifihgr 

'  character,'  Find  in  f^  it  impossible  to  mak^  way  fui  ilieoi 
tlir<ii]gh  the  eiLger  crowd,  their  guide  coaducted  them  hy  a 
circyitous  path  to  the  mark et-pl ace j  where  they  fouad  .the 
chiefs  and  elders  seated  in  a  cirQle  with  immense  braaa  pipae, 
awaiting  their  arrival.  Here,  the  noise  and  prf  sfiure  l^acao;^ 
more  vipl^Dt  than  ever,  and  tbey  were  compelled  to  take  «hell^r 
in  a  house,  several  of  the  chiefa  clearing  the  way  before  iheia 
with  theiT  formidable  pipei^  Nothing,  however,  would  aaliafy 
the  childish  clamours  of  the  multitude^  but  their  exhi biting 
themselves,  and  every  article  about  them,  from  a  loft  which 
overlooked  the  street. 

The  Travel lere  represent  thenaielves  as  having  been  scarcely 
lees  interested  with  the  internal  appeamnce  of  this  village^  thim 
they  had  previously  been  with  that  of  the  aurronnding  country. 
It  consisted  of  twenty-four  houses,  ranged  in  a  straighi  line, 
ivitli  the  gable  en  da  towards  the  street^  and  separated  from 
m%c\i  other  by  an  open  space  of  three  or  four  yard^, 

-  ^*^  The  oppdgite  side  was  fotraed  by  a  corresponding  row  of  open 
Gildings  on  the  same  tnodef ,  somewhat  sraBller,  appropriated  by 
night  ai  the  fileeping^placo  of  the  young  men,  and,  by  dfiy,  to  th« 
more  public  occupations  of  the  faonily  ;  the  space  between  tfie  deling 
and  the  roof  being  ased  a&  a  granary  and  a  depot  Jbr  the  scuU$  of 
,  their  memkf.  Each  houae  was  elevated  five  or  bik  feet  above  the 
ground  on  large  wooden  po»tfi  or  pUlars.  The  side  walls,  of  planki, 
were  carried  about  four  feet  from  the  floor,  proiecting  outward  from 
the  bottom  to  tlie  top^  The  ends  were  formed  by  a  similar  projection 
continued  to  the  apex  roof,  and  forming  a  kind  of  inclined  goble. 
The  roof  appeared  disproportionately  large,  being  very  high,  sunk  in 
the  middle,  raieed  and  projected  at  the  ends,  and  surmounted,  at 
each  apex,  witti  an  imitation  of  a  bullock's  head  and  horns ;  tbui 
^^rding  a  eonvenieot  shade  in  the  street  from  the  rain  and  the  sun. 
The  entrance  I  unlike  that  of  the  Batak  bouses  on  the  coa^,  was  by  a 
trap- door  in  the  door  from  beneath,  llie  Interior  contained  no  sepa* 
rate  apart  men  ta,  but  formed  a  siagle  room  thirty  or  forty  feet  by 
twenty,  tn  each  of  the  four  corners  was  a  fire-place ;  but,  there  beiag 
aeilher  windowa  nor  vent  for  the  ^moke»  to  remain  long  within  was 
felt  aa  almost  inEolerafale.  A  large  abelf  or  loH,  erected  down  the 
loiddle  and  along  the  sides,  together  with  a  wooden  jar  or  two,  or  a 
chest  scooped  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  a  few  dishes  and  cooking 
Utensils,  constituted  the  ptiocipal  article*  of  furntture.  Of  the  3C 
tail  and  economy  of  the  interior,  however,  we  can  give  but  a  ftSiit 
idea.  Something  may  be  cotiJBCtufied  from  the  feet,  that  each  hon^ 
#a»  peopled  wlth^  no  few^r  than  from  thirty  to  forty  inmates*    y!lm 
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boiiie»were  conslracSdl  ^ntendyof  letodinit'inafe^iiJta^icx^fltfA^ 
marks  of  superior  workiliaDiilip,  and  ita  matiijr  HtstaooiHi  ornaiomleoj 
with  carnpn  and  paint*  The  triUages  haing  ^\daBf  «p4  A^  fe«^y^$n 
occupied  in  cbe  manu&cture  of  doihf^ai^a  SMrriH'pd^:^'^^ >f^ 
bers  of  playful  cbiJdren*  they  afforded  a.pI^ajBiQgJdea.^f  ia^^t^ 
l^altb,  apd  domesticity/  ....  ..,►,.,      .^  ^jol  lo 

Indisposition  prerebted  tife  Trarellers  fVcnb  proaeeotaA^tiidrf) 
jonra^^  aa  ^ey  bad  intended^  as  -hx  as  ike  gr^at  Ij^arnoft 
Toiia,  situated  about  30  miles  to  the  nortfa'^ast.    From  the  in^' 
fqi^ioation  Which  they  were  abb  to  collect  from  the' ^coiiictdayt . 
reports  of  several  natives,  it  would  appear  to  be €06?  TOwlea' 
in- len^,  and  fronai  15  to  20  milea'ifi   btesdA*^  lieir  the 
ceirtre  la  an  island  a  inile  perhaps  in  diamistei^on  «Ai]obtiatrhefa)£ 
an  extensive  periodical  marfcet^a  variety  of  oomatoditieaibeniyi^ 
carried  thither  from  the  sorroiinding  sherea  in  ieog  cisaQfm,* 
wofked  by  from  forty  to  sixty  pad<Iles.    A^deep  and  fapid^  river 
was  represented  as  emptying  itself  idto  tiiiB.  lake  at  ita  northern 
^nd,  beaidea  numerous  smaller  streatas  frm^'  every  "epMotetv 
The  natives  were  ignorant  of  any  outlet,  but  concurred  in  - 
staring,  tbact  the  waters  rise  and  iail,  twice  a  day,  fitte  a^oubit. 
to  two  feet,  and  that  thisriae  and  fall  are  greater  at  the  fidl  aad^ 
change  of  the  moon*     Beii^  wholly  unacquainted  wjth  ^ikffi 
ebbinff  and  flowing  c^  the  tidev  ihef  attributed  this  metiottof 
the  lake  to  the  power  of  evili  spirits.    There  dm  be  no  doubt/^ 
ther^ore^  that  thia  Idke  coimnDiunioaitos  at  ita  soutb^^astem  'exi- 
tremil^  ^wSh  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which:  diesb  gendemea  thinkc 
to  b^  in  all  pt]dt]i^ilitjr  the  river  B^^  6f  the^  charts^*  i  Tbi 
range  of  lo%  mountains' which  was  observed  stretching  d6wn^ 
from  die  northern  extreniity  alonj^  Uie  eiratehx  aide  of  theJake^i 
terminates  abruptly  at  about  half  its  length,  leaving  the  cou»tiy! 
low  and  opfn.    The  ignorance  of  the  Batidia  of  Silrndnng  i^^ 
specting  this  outlet,  was  subsequently  accounted  for  by  a«  chief  i 
of  Tafpapboly,  who  said,  that  tnere  wasai^rtaan  point  towaidftl 
the  dottth-eaat,  wbicli  waea  regardted  by  them  as  ithe  abode  of : 
evil  siairitsr  and  bajond  which  any  attetapi  to*  pass  wouid^be^ 
punisned  with  immediate  destruction.  . .    j  - 

t'  The  country  between  Silindung  and  Toba  x^onsists  ?of  au  ele- 
vatoi  plains  about  thirty  milea  by  twenty  in  eixtent,  f&t  Ite  xnosli^ 
part  cleared  of  wood,  andomder  euitivarion«    IV  ier  eUlddditf 
district  of  Butur.    Th^  Batak  cdnntry  is  described 'genel!idly3 

'♦Called  Rakau  in  Hamilton's  Gatetteer*  It  is  ^re  stated'fo  W* 
nirvigri^e  for  sloops  toa-great  distantse  '^om  the  ooast  \  *  but  vessels  f 
<are  deterred  ftom.entei&ig  it  by  the  rapidly  of  dia  cutc^i,  ^ ' 
fsMire  tpacahidihr  ihe  r9&^K)^.*i6e,  mfL^.  ^Tbisr  Jottw  jooiy^Qau^iri^ 
se^jBis  to  bNS  all  but  verifi^. 
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i^t»^viheie  of  ^tfiat  port  of  fimmtfta  wihJdi  lias 
liet^een  tbe  Tine  tod  2®  SO'  N.  lat.,  witb'Ae  exceptttm  of  a  few 
Mataysettlettienta  at  tbe  tnoutl»  of  the  riv^ri^  on  either  eoast. 
OnHihe  IT;  W.  it  is  bounded  by  Aefaeen^  and  on  the  S.  E>  by 
the  Mllay  cotmtries  of  Bit^  and  Manangkabaw.  The  Lake 
of  Toba  IS  situated  near  the  centre  cif  the  Batak  country,  and 
themostipopiiloDsditlriets.aison  its  borders^  OrtheitfH^offle 
tkmnselTes*  hitherto  80  oomptetdyreinoFed  flrofii' the  iobaefra*^ 
tioiio£  fiuropeans*  we  hare  the  foilowing  account; ^partly i^de^ 
«mdv<rom  the  inforooaftion  ^athqred  on  the  journey^  and  pankky'^ 
the  nsoltof  preidoiiBTacipiaintance.  -      :^^? 

5  In  the£r  p^ooaLuppearancQ,  the  fiatakaof  SlUaduii^  beam 
afnodsiderable'reBemblance  to  tiis  Hindoos*'  Tbeyiiare  getnen 
r^^  df  ^a  middle  Btatare;:iiraH  anade  and  robust ;  theic^fls^bBtesi; 
dMiwBk^  tpsdithe  iioee  rather  pvominent;  their  ttkiBS  smeotii 
asri  of  Jftriiter  conpleodou  than  those  of  .the  natives;  ixf  ^a 
vCoastL  The  men  wear  the^hait  loi^  and  tied  at  the  ,top'of\tb&^ 
hfiad^i  ia  the  mamwr  of  die  Hindoos ;  .while  .  the  woaio»  p^^ 
tbe  hair  in  fronts  precisely  like  the  wostten  of  Indian  witboiti; 
any  head-dress.  /  TheooanteDanoes  of  the  dhildmi  unite  isiildH 
Dfiss  with  great  Twaeity,  but»  on  attaimng  the  iage  of  ten  or 
twelve^  they  are  disfigured  by  the  monstrous  custom  of  filing 
dowtk  thjB  teeth  nearly  to  tbe  gunif  and  blackening  tbe  stump, 
AIL  trace  of  beauty  is  moreover  obliterated  in  the  females  ^oou 
after  reaching  mattrntyii  owing  to  their  being  employed  in  moat 
o£,the  labours  of  the  field,  as  well  as  m  the  mauufactory  of 
doth  and  in  all  sorts  of  domestiQ  drudgery.  Both  sexes  are  ex- 
ceedingly addicted  to  smoking  a  stimulating  herb  of  a  slightly 
niirttotic  qusJity,  which,*  faowever^  they  eageriy  abandon  m 
tobaeco.  The  men,  whether  on  a  journey  <ir.  at  home,  bavio^ 
little  em{do]r.ment,  ana  seldom:  seen  without  their  pipes^.tho 
tJ^bes  ci  which  are  generally  abooi  four  fe«t  m  kogth,  with  m 
html  of  proporfeiaDate  aize»  giving  the  ideftLof;tL  sledge  ham^ti 
mer.  Those  used  by  the  chi^  are  mostlyiof  brassy  polished* 
and  neatly  indentedrllioseofdie  cotanioapMpIeareof  wooid» 
and  not  ^o  large. 

In  quietness  and  timidity,  the  people  of  Silinduug  are  iiot 
sorpassed  even  by  the  Hindoos.  Misunderstandings,  between 
individuals  of  the  same  village,  seldom  go  beyond  words  or  a 
cprnplaint  to  ^  chief;  and  their  wars,  if.  such  they  can.  be 
csdled,  exist  for  five  or  six  years  without  anjr  hostile  4epreda« 
tionor  Xossof  many  livaa  on.eithersidoa.  Tms^  peaee^Ie  ^is« 
position,  the  Writer  seems  disposed  to  resolve  intoi'  eow!a4rdlo§; 
^  and iibe  influence  of  a  dark  aiid  enslaving' auperstitbn  ;W 
aibihMgh  it  is  not  very  obvious,^ hoW  so  good  a  te$ttte)«»|i  aim 
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fhifin  00  foul  a  tourcel    Cowari£ce  is  |;enerid!y  ^i^         ^ 

ffpeltyv  and  siipersUtioo  jietdofci  put»  on  this  |^fip^)9f][iict^ 
With  regard  to  their  religious  notions,  thej^ai^.^iilat^^P 
believe  intone  Supreme  Being,  Creator  of  the  wo,rId»  whim 
diifyname/)«ftff/a-2/(ui-ait;  bat  thin^i^y;  HkB^i  Bimim 
hf  the  Hindoo^,  is  sopfiosed  to  hinre  reniained  p«rfiectl7^ij|]D^B^ 
(C^nt  e^Ter  since  completing  the  work  of  creation,  faa^gwrnilN' 
cowmttted  the*govemment  of  tke  world  to  his  three  iow, 
^tara-guru,  the  ffod  of  jnst]ce»  Sari-pada,  the  god  of  "osfif^, 
and  mangana-hnmn,  die  origin  of  evil  amd  the-  nkost  powemjl 
of  the  three.  The  first  of  th«se  seems  to  answer  iti  *  somie'  t^ 
M|>'etit^  to  the  Hindoo  Vrikumittt  or  Jupiter.'  Ouirk  ftt'Godroo 
i^  the  Hindoo  word  for  teacher,  and  Batara  is  oiiljr  Avidntifk 
accommodated  to  the  Malay  prontmciation.  VrihttspuXeie  w^ 
jptiest  aiKl  preceptor  to  the  gods,  '  Uie  lord  of  words/  aad  v^ 
perhaps  be  considered  as  an  avatar  or  ibrm  of  Bramha«  ^  iSi»>» 
pada  corresponds  in  his  mild  character  to  Vishnoo ;  :i^l6 
JtbiuffHuirhukm  in  9ii)l  moie  evidently  ^Shivu,,  the  deslmyer. 
These  three  deities  are  supposed,,  howaver,  not  4a  goveniiia 
person,  but  tiiiXMigb  the  mediimi  of  osstain  vakeds  or  nuttiatei^ 
who  are  Btatiotied  over  distinct  departments ;  a  speeiei  of 
genii  J  who  are  divided  into  dtbata  digivgangt  dtbata-ditoru^ 
and  debata  do$-to}iga, — divi  or  demons  above,  below,  and  of 
the  middle*  Besides  theset  every  village  is  supposed  to  havfe 
its  particular  guardian  deities,  and  every  individual  his  alten* 
dant  ghosts  and  demonSj  good  and  evil,  called  bogus  and 
saitans*  On  their  way  to  Tappanooly,  the  Travellen  w^e 
aeked,  whether  they  bad  seen  any  mitans  on  the  road,  Kp 
idols  are  worshipped^  and  in  fact,  no  offe rings  of  gratitude  or 
adoration  are  paid ;  but,  in  every  village,  is  found  a  stone  or 
wooden  image  before  whom  all  oaths  are  taken,  and  who  is 
appealed  to  on  solemn  occasions  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
jolljlge*,,,  A  ^jisl^tipn  is  given,  of  ^the  fonn  of  ^adjpr^on. 
^fb§  nrai  p)^rt  14  hpt  very  intelligible  j  the '  second  coAsi^J^^^f 
j^^ppefil  to  DfhUg^  Has^rOii  and  his  three  soAs;,  it  t^issf^j^ 


,^^  <«}tei  a&ceitorgf  Sobs  of  Si-pa-sa  ri4ii,  tbdfiithers<ifoQil6iiimni^ 
iUio  fif9gt4:kafed  our  forests^  dnd  taught  nei  to  bitilck.hotimi !  who 
ilHMissiQdiour  coMts  apd  our  harbour^  who.gav^  us  laws  and  leaen, 
/Wei^43  and  Q)easin>e8»  and  thi|s  image  before  whKh  w#  sw^  I ;  Jiff^t 
£eej  observe  now  intetitly,  our  present  traosaction. 

'  Heit  all  ye  gods  of  the  worlds  from  the  east,  north-east^  north, 
north- we^tt  west,  iouth-wesc,  souths  EOuth'eagtt  of  whom  we  know 
not  the  eider  or  the  younger,  but  great  is  your  number.  Assemble 
now  before  and  behind,  on  the  right  and  on  the  lefl  of  this  tina^> 
Hear^  eeei  intently  observe  our  doings  \    If  he  swear  fklselyt  ^itk 
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|^.bit<)  the  earth;  not  to  be  raised  ai^Rfa^  or  nialch  him  on 
iU^r  to  ^  seeii  witn.  ofhdrst  hini  si8uhder»  not  to  be  a^n  lw«...» 

SI.'    li^  hkii  atuMll  bis  prb^ferty  b^  itttetl^  \o0t  by  day  aiki  ^  night 
reMrahdeVe6' 

This  religious  veneration  fc»r  their  ancestors  and  belief  in 
supernatural  agency^  will  appear  to  be  in  no  wise  cooaected 
with  any  clear  ideas  of  moral  rectitudep  Of  a  future  state  of 
recompense  and  puniBfament^  they  have  no  conceptionp  Almost 
every  village  has  its  data  or  priest,  who  ib  sometimes  the  rajm 
or  chief;  but  his  whole  functions  consist  in  divination  and  con- 
juring. They  bury  their  dead,  at  least  their  chiefs,  in  coffins 
of  wood  or  stone,  celebrating  the  funeral  by  feasts.  They  have 
written  laws,  which  are  not  in  general  very  $evere  \  the  p€fiial- 
ties,  with  few  exceptions,  being  fines.  But  those  exceptions 
are  the  more  remarkable  from  the  very  unusual  disposal  of  the 
body  which  is  substituted  among  the  Bataks  for  anatomicajl 
dissfctbiu 

'  *  Ptoons  eaught  in  the  very  act  of  house-breaking  or  highly 
#bbb(^,  are  publicly  executed  with  the  knifb  orniatdi-lock>  andaif^ 
.Aen  ittimediatelv  ^en.  Bat,  if  the  deltnqueoU  are  fbrtoteate  onong|i 
,t9  aacape  immediate  seiiure^  they  are  only  fined.  A  man  otaken,  Ip 
aduUery  t§  initautly  commenced  upoiif  and  may  be  lawfully  eaten 
-  piece-meaJ  without  £r£t  depriving  hi  en  of  life.  Men  killed,  or  prl- 
fioners  taken  in  a  grmt  war,  are  alsa  publiclyeaten  ;  but,  if  only  two 
viHag(?s  be  engaged,  this  is  not  allowable.  The  dead  are  theu  left  an 
the  neltl>  to  be  buried  by  their  respective  parties,  and  pr boners  may 
be  redeemed.  Twelve  months  ago,  twenty  persons  were  compktely 
eaten  in  one  day  at  the  village  where  we  resided  in  Silindungj  the 
acuUs  of  whom  are  still  preserved.  They  were  inhabitants  of  a  vil- 
lage situated  near  the  path  leading  to  the  coast,  whom  our  hoit  re- 
presented as  having  so  often  plundered  the  passe ngers^  that  their 
conduct  became  at  length  insure  rah  Le.  These  were  the  last  who  had 
ifattS  flvdfered  in  SSltadttUg/ 

'  Of  all  the  accounts  of  anthropophagoVs  practices  which  ^ 
have  ever  seen>  this  is,  perhaps,  the  moat  capxicibus  and  extra* 
bridinary.  One  Q)ight  almost  imagine  that  the  assigned  pcipiidb- 
ment  of  the  felon  must  originally  have  been,  his  being  tbirow^ 
4q  ^ild  beasts,  and  that,  Sm  want  of  such  ex£c»itiQne»  al  hundy 
p^OT  from  gra<^ng  the  beasts  of  prey  their  gratification  «twl 
dheir  ^od, — ^this  refinement  upon  the  pvmishment  bad  bee^i 
itttrodiiced-  by  which  their  part  is  penonned  by  the  htoaaA 
apimals.  In  this  case,  it  wbdd  seem  tp  ^^t  xieither  sc^orcijy  of 
'fbocj,  tioi  a  Vitidted  taste,  nor  private,  revenge,  nor  supe^ri^ion^ 
jBAyj^i  sense  pf  mijit£fiy  hpnoW^  tfea^  t^sl^CtQ.  th^jptacVu^^^ 
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B)iilalk8«Pe  T^rf  gito^  feeders,    h-is  ^only  on  *fHMte(^i^^<]l^^ 

Hig^mmal  fbMli  Imli  in  tli^h*  ^6b^rf6e^W  kdiiiiiklii^t^'^^d't'^ 
tiles,  they  are  by  no  meana  ddicAt^.        .  *  '^'^^  J^'^^  p.^l'jfn 

*  Horses,  buftaloes^  cows,  pigs,  ^QntSp  and  fowls,  are  eiteemed  In^ 
best ;  but  they  do  not  scruple  to  eat  dogs,  cats,'  snakes,  monkeys^  baU, 
&c*  Nor  does  it  make  any  particular  difTereace  in  their  esumation, 
whether  the  animal  or  reptile  naa  died  a  natural  death,  or  whether  it 
was  killed  in  good  health ;  whether  it  be  recently  dead»  or  whether 
bordering  on  putridity.  When  an  animal  is  killed  for  food,  they  re* 
serve  the  blood,  and  use  it  as  sauce,  pounng  it  over  the  meat  when 
ctoked  and  chopped  into  pieces  of  sJbout  an  ounce  eacb.' 

tn  point  of  fact,  then,  though*  in  this  instance*  we  cannot, 
trace  the  origin  of  cannibalism,  to  the  prevalence  of  the  ^mc-:, 
tice  of  destroying  and  feeding  upon  anthromorphpus  animajs*-^ . 
it  is  found  connected  with  the  same  grossneiss  of  appetite  and 
omnivorous  propensities  that  are  remarked  in  the  American 
tribes.    The  above  statement  strikingly  confirms  another  ob- 
servation to  which  we  had  occasion  to  advert  in  cpnnemvi. 
with  this  subject  in  our  last  Number* ;  namely,  that  the  tribes 
who  are  addicted  to  anthropophagy*  are  not  ^ways  the  rudest 
or  the  most  ferocious.    CaBnibalism,  in  the  fiataks,  seems 
united  with  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization;  and  though 
they  cannot*  these  Travellers  say,  be  considered  as  kind  and 
humane*  numerous  instances  occurring  of'  their  extreme  nn- 
feelingness  and  cruelty*  still*  they  are  pacific,  mild*  and  even 
hospitable.    They  afford  the  only  instance,  moreover,  at  least 
in  modern  times*  of  a  tribe  addicted  to  ahtfairopophagy,  who' 
were  iapoasession, of. written  Uws  and  a  species  of  literfitnri^. 
It  wpuld  be  satis^ctory  to  asc^t^ip  ^yhether  the  pcaptieeibe;  oi\' 
long  standingirr^a^  i;emntai;it  of  ar  ipore  barbarous,  ata^e  of  bqt  . 
ciety,  which  has  been  modified  by  the  existiiQig  Ff^tnctioWtfrnr 
or  one  of  modern  introduction.  .     .    .-jh 

The  language  of  the  Bataks  bears  :so  clos^  $.  re^emblanpe  i», , 
that  of  the  Malays,  as  to  leave  on  the  minds  of  tbe  Tr^Velleca^.i 
no  doubt  of  their  conimon  origin*    Of  the  most  Qpmmoi^  fmbnd 
stantiyes,  one  word  iti  three  is  either  tl>e  same  as  in  the  M^k^jttry 
or  so  similai'  as  to  be  immediately  reco^ized  by  the  iSQ^olaiTt  o 
The  modifications  of  the  verb  also. are  in  conformity  to; th^se^^-. 
which  take  place  in  the  Malay.    The  proportiot^  of  SungsVrit  : 
in  the  Batak  language  is,  however,  believed  to  be  greater* 
owing,  perhaps,  to  its  having  received  no  accessions  from  the 
Arabic.    Their  language  of  common  conversation  {hata  toAap) 
differs  more  widely  from  the  Malay,  than  the  written  language: 

♦  P.m.  .      ;     ^  ; 
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(A#9^,A(l%^^V. .  TWr :al©|iabetie.<>haweter  w-of  SomMt 
<u^nffandi«.ipirUtea  from  l^d^lQ  cirht*.  It  i9.ealoulftt$d  tiifkfe 
a^mpre^tba^  ooe  ic^ .fifty caa rWl»  Pr*  Marsden^  who ii^ 
mates  that  one  half  can  read,<ia.  supposed  to  have  beeo^mmn? 
formed.  They  have  books  on  war,  religion,  and  medicine,  and 
ar^  said  eveti  to  have  a  history  of  the  creation  and  an  account 
df  the  origin  of  their  country ;  but  '  copies  of  these/  it  U 
lidded,  ^  we  have  not  met  with/  Their  poetical  compositioDS«^ 
in  structure  and  in  every  other  quality,  closely  rese^^>le  ibo^^, 
of  the  Malays :  the  quatrain  stanza  i$.  uniformly  observed,  Md^ 
they  are  represented  to  be  yery  apt  tn  introdacing  .these  rbyokft 
ing  pantuns  in  comnon  conversfttioD.  Three  8peeiMiena).lDK« 
given,  with  a  '  rather  free  translation/  The  first  half  of  t|)e 
gtanza  seems,  in  Orese  instances,  to  have  no  other  connexion 
with  tbe  sentiment  in  line  second  half,  than  its  supplying  the  | 
rhyme ;  as  in  the  well  known  Nursery  couplet, 

<  Dickery,  diol^ery,  deck:  '  . 
The  Cat  ran  up  the  clocks  &c/ 

We  give  otie  of  the  specimens  \ . 

'     *  Urat  ni  Sa-pi-lu*lut 

Sa«ur  hon  Si*i>a-gu-rt«  < 

tJ-nang  hila  na-gu-lut 
:    Rarha-nan  pa-u-Ii-ta-i/ 

<  The  roots  of  the  sapiiolot 
Mingle  with  thofee  ox  the  sibagnri. 
Never  wrangle  about  a  matter ; - 
It  (abetter  t9  discuss  it  calmly/ 

Inatiawer  to  various  q^uestions  on  the  origin  of  theBataks^! 
tUe  |)rineTpal  chief  of  ^ilindiing  informed  his  visiters,  ,that  the^ 
connidetaa  themselvies  as  the  Qrst  people  who  had  settled  iti 
Sumatra;   that  all  traditions  respecting  the  mother  country 
were  lost,  except  that  it  was  situated  far  to  the,  east  beyond  th^ 
sea;  that  they  fif^  landed,  to  ibe  eastward  of  the  kke,  and 
hailing  discovered  the  cbnyeniences  it  afforded,  they  settled  ouUs 
bofders  ^  that,  having  greatly  i^iuHiplied  in  the  course  of  time, 
nul^bei^  etoie^and  settled  in  the  plain  of  Silindung ;  ^that,  by 
a  further  increasie  (^nopulation,  the  districts  6f  Dairi,  to  the, 
north^  and  of  Angkola  to  th^  south,  were  successively  occu- ' 
pied ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  gradually  extended 
themselves  to  Manangkabaw,  which  eventually  acquired  more 

*  ^  Not  in  perpendicular  columns^  as  some  have  supposed.*    In . 
Iia#flt(m -8  GazetMter^  they  are  represented  as  writing  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top.  .,..<.  ' 
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432  Jgrnmof  ib  IJW  Bahfk. 

coBW^Mnoe  t&u  tba  roit  The  SulUn  of  M«i|tmi|^itffit.irik: 
tttAiil»'^8liKt'8gtofded  BffilM'liead  of  tha  nmdbn  4Wdtb^>oVi^ 
HuigUHiif  th«  onmity  1  besidevurlioiii^  ikerc  appears  to  be  a  aorjl 

tMMrtJMMMem  wticiliy  of  ^6  gfeat  Lakefbat  bis  antboriij: 
iiKntad  to  M  xmeMf  tiominal.      '    ' 

UpoB  the  wfa<dey  there  aaems  raffiefent  reaaon  to  cotibTndcr 
that  the  Bataka  are  a  branch  of^  thff  aairiffi  «d^^  «»  *^^  M«l«y 
BatTonV^iit  that  the  separation  took  place  prior  to  the  intrQdue*^ 
iiM  0f  MohanHMbsm   amoifg   the  islanders  of  ^e  ToSdma 
fMHlhiMiaffa  -  llidir  oonnisxlon  with  the  great  Hindoo  famii;  i» 
aitfifiml^  eataUiahed  by  both  ^ir  p^ynMoGtical  and.pjii- 
Idbgical  mariis  of  relattonshi^.    Their  laws,  tneir  literataror 
|UDd  ipiof  qt  ^tb^ir  reJigieua  notion*^  and^tfaditton^^eem  to^  Ife^ 
tHe.j^luilDenta  of  a  much  mora  advaaced  state  of  earittaUiow, 
firom  wbrcli  tbey.baye  gradaaUy-deoliMd.-  Tbanrs^Mreiiae  Il5r' 
their  ancestors  is  posQU^Iy.  not  wUbput^finuids^oa  ;  they  ai«  the' 
dregs  of  a  noblen  race,.  .  Tbi|ir  iguOjraiMae  .i»  navigation  i«,*m' 
inlanders,  not  a  little  remarkablei  and  atrikingly  distinguished^ 
tnem  from  the  Malays ;  it  has  aoalribiajledalso  to  IsBiilale  tfaei»' 
^iid  kei^p. them, from  foreign- ado^xtarn«.Neithw  Christians? 
nor  Mohammedans  appear  ^ver  tQ  baveolUained  access  to  tbesiv 
t^ieir  lauguage  is  believiid  (a  b?  tb^  moat  ancient  in  Siimatfa^r^ 
and. its  apparent  connexion;  with.  •iht.Sausgtkrat  woald. /aviair^ 
this  supposition.    Altoge^er,. there,  is  a  *.rade  gennineoesa'^'^ 
ajttaqliing  to  tbeir  cWapt^r,  which  ^nowks^tbe^  aaadaatiBcinBdl^ 
original  race ;  and^.  wUb^  tb^  exQ^tpjtion  4>f  tbeir  eannibai  prte«-  * 
ticesif  they  may>Fe;^  bax«»mid^r#d  juk;i^iai{0urabU:.8p«eiiB«> 
ofhuixian  nature  left  to  obey  tlie  universal  tendency  tOidet9i»«'.t 
(A^tioh^  wbich^  in  the  absence  of  any  corr^et  ootiooa.of  yriigMiu;^: 
iejeatbibited  in  the  history  of  all  batbaioiis  natiote:    PnUla 
<^p[)munities/like  the  human  mind  itself,  neveriewm^atstbo^' 
nkjm  ^  retrograde  movement  necessarily  eosoea;  where  thMnar  > 
ia  no  advancement.    Idolatiy;  itself  a  oorruption  of >tlie 'tfdthy - 
bJecosdes  more  and  more  corrupted,  and  its  latest  form*  atar. 
always  found  to  1^  tjie  worst.    Tbis  gradual  conmplion  ia  tery 
ai»jP%rie|nt  in  the  Hindoo  polythei^mt  ^  ila  diatinclt'atagMinngr  ' 
almost  ^  graced  ii)  tne  chronol^  of  its  pa|ithet»o^i  'Hcwcsg  ^ 
th^  imsconc^eable  discofdtoees  of  its  .mytbotoggi:,.  ii|d  ihc/^ae^^  t 
g^l^^ioV  of )2i9  primary  deities,  wbp  become  j6tt  ^n  ikMtm^ 

"'i>''  t^'\^  U-^  '{.\  '  I  i*.  \.  '- — •     .!'-■■■       "  ■       *'    ' — ' — ^-^*  • 

^i^vy^Mfi^n  W88  led  to  helieve  that  the  Bflitakseat  thaf  asea' 
asM^  mfijrm  ri^atipns  as  '  a  pipus  ceremony.  Thas»  wh^n  a  man  dck 
w^  i|^  and  iflfirnr  he  is  said  to  invite  his^own^lMidMii  lo  ^at 
Uin^ip  the  seaspn  when,  salt  and  limes  ave^cbeapasu^  For  this Ineia* 
dibte  storyi  there  seems  to  be  ioo  fopidatiop.  .  '  "^    ^ 
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The  BJsbop  oT  Bristors  Tertuliian^  4^3 

W4  ^d  inpdificatJQDs.     Sofneihing  of  thifl  kiod  hai  ^videiitljr 

alen  plac^   in  the  religion  of  the  Batakg ;  and  the  woodea 

[)4g€  which  they  swear  by,  and  which  seem$  unconnected  with 

leir  idolalrou^  traditiooag  is,  probably,  the  solitary  vestige  of 

more  §iinple  and  ancient  fnitb,  of  which  every  other  trace 

«»ri»».i       jiiMi    >        11         I.  '■.«!■  I  ir..^   tint     •>    ...  ■    ■  .    ,1  .       »     «.»..>i    I 

-...« ..        ..      ....:,  i        . .      .■.      ir  :  .    •  .;(:  tCi.-  Ua:. 

Art  tV. .  J^t^EockAuikaL' Umtti^  ^  ^  A^mtO^  omUfaM  Cm 

...iurksf  il)i|8t.i»ted.  6a»  tlw  Writii%«  fif  TertWBkiii^ .  %(|Mnii 

Bisbop  Qf  BrUtoI*     8to.    pp.59d«    Price  l^«4i^    fJUgrfiiMiyit 

...?«26.^.   ^.7     /..,    ..*',.  .^        ..,  •,.,    ^,,;  ,'^..,:h: 

^THEltE  seems  to  be  a  strange  perversity  in  the  minds  61* 
^    Gemian  literati,     Hieir  philosophers  patroniie  mysticism* 
while  their  theoloffiajis  are  for  r^lucfii^  inattets  of  the  greatest 
'pith  and  momeot/  to  the  lowest  degree  of  speculatire  insig- 
nificance.   The  fects  of  Christianity  are  stripped  of  all  that 
would  raise  them  abore  the  dead  level  of  common  and  daily 
eifperience,  ivhile  its  doetrines  are  lowered  down  lothe  freezing 
t&mperature  of  heathen  etlrica.    Its  celestial  sanctions  are  nea- 
tralized  ;   its  supernatural  evidences  are  explained  away  5  ita' 
hearenly  infioences  and  divine  commtmiona  are  treated  as  the 
mere  excitements  of  credulity ;  and  all  that  gtTes  to  it  its  pecu-' 
liar  character  atid  its  special  validity,  is  dismissed*  with  scant 
cawtrtesy*  as  the  self-cozenage  of  the  visionary,  or  the  feverish 
imaginations  of  delirioas  fanaticrem.    All  this  is  set  forth  wtthit 
gTeat  parade  of  criticism,  and  a  stndious  exhibition  of  the' 
fofms,  at  leaf?t,  of  argument;  while  the  substanfce  of  the  one/ 
^i%6^  the  genuine  principles  of  the  Other,  are  miserably  outraged. 

Mfich  of  this  misdirected  industry  is,  probably,  assignable  to 
the  •systematic  and  servile  Cultivation  of  habits  of  elementary 
ieqiiify,  entadhig  a  conseqnent  inability  to  venture  safely  be* 
yond  the-  mere  rudiments  of  tlrerfogical  science.    These  partial 
mquimm   art?  p^petually  mistaking  paradox  for  pirofijhdity, 
and-  v5teriie  innovation  for  enlightened  and  liberal  sentimeiit;* 
They  iiil  at  the  outset,  i-nasmuch  as  they  take  no  account  of 
tlie  ni^al  exigencies  of  humaii  nattire.    The  manifetations  of  ^ 
the  Divifte  glory,  and  the  illti strati ons  of  the  Divine  chara<iter," 
a5^:s?Wbited  in  the  gospeJ,  do  not  adapt  themselves  to  their 
critical  canons;  and  instead  of  qDestioniog  the  somidnesRof  thelf 
own  views,  or  the  justness  of  their  reasoning,  they  qnietly  take 
to  pt4^e!4  the  whole  evan^lical  system,  that  they  may  recon-  | 
slrupet  it  by  their  own  hypothesis.     There  is  nothing  more  mis-  | 
chievooa  than  synthetic  argn mentation*  in  matters  of  eternal:  ^ 
concern ;  nothing  in  which  it  mora  behooves  us  to  make  a  Targe 
and  iRH)arttal  indnction,  than  in  the  things  which  b$hng  ta  ( 

Vol.  XXYI.  N,S.  2  O 
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-«434  The  Bishop  of  BriM'd<3Vr^ii«&in. 

0/;  thit  hutnan  datufs^blabouriDg  unider  the  bpiprenrai^  of 

^'fflbrbh^fsofder,  ai^  tbtit  the"  !Kbl<,  th^ifrovd  of^GodkiWflslMn8 

^^'tb^onlf  «utfientk5  definkiod  of  Ihe'mdadjr^iid  i<»dure>>^iAnd' 

<^^1^kie^alld  eorroborated  by  the  appeal  toiiaot  a»d  eiroiiiuatattce. 
^^Tft^'  fUtthdi^  tfe  cariy  oor  researches  into  all  that  is  within^  us 
'^^l^^octhd  'jgtn,  the  stronger  will  be  the  demonstratton^and  the 
9^%i(^l]¥^y  but  cM^tiition  of  thdigmat  trudis  sat  foAbpitii^the. 
holy  oracles,  and  realized' by  the  renewed  oiiiid/throii^^ftiith 

^^"^^Btit  'tbii{' neutralizing  process  in  respect  to  the  Scriptures 
< '  lAi^^SlsIyetri  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient.  It  must  be  car- 
^"^cd  fttflbei*,  and  applied  to  the  collateral  evidences  and  ill  us- 
^'IMtionfS^iiSrii^ell  as  to  the  essentials  of  the  aystem.  John  Solo- 
*^^^faie'^Settifer'-^a  name  of  considerable  note  in  Blbiicai  criticism 
^'  -i-^piibli^hed^'at  variotm  dates  from  1770  to  1776,  an  edition  of 
c '  Tertolliati  in  sis  volumes,  small  octavo,  with  an  amended  text^ 
^'bl^efeeeSj  various  readings,  brief  occasional  notea*  and  copious 
'^Indexes*  The  work  h  well  done  ;  the  printp  though  both  typo- 
>|^ph«f  aoid  paper  are  somewhat  coarse,  is  very  readable  ;  the 
^'  form  is  eommodious,  and  the  apparatus,  especially  the  indices, 

extremely  Talu able.  Semler  seems  rather  to  have  auperintend- 
'  ed  the  recent^ion,  than  to  have  been  speci^cally  its  author^ 

Bihce  be  acknowledges  his  obligations  in  this  respecti  to  the 

eflicient  and  successive  services  of  Sybel,  Schutz,  and  Windorf. 

In  lacty  excepting  general  inspection p   be  appears  to  have  con- 

tribnted' little  beyond  three  or  four  prefaces  to  the  different 
''  volumeSf  and  a  di^iiertation  of  considerable  length  and  detaiL 
*  Vhiob  will  presently  claim  from  ua  a  furtlier  reference*  -  Were 
V  Mre  ^not  ourselves  somewhat  vexation  sly  e:i£  peri  e  need  in  the 
^'  HtKsertainties  of  literary  men,  as  well  as  in  their  proneness  to 
^^^Midko  frivolous  excuses  for  idleness  or  inefficient  service,  we 
^^tiAHt^ilkl  say^  tbttt  there  was  something. almost  ridiculous^ iiv the 
'T^'^pieiited  chatigfs  of  agent  and  of -plao.  •  It  skeins  itobimie  .teen 
^'Vrsl  il^ienddd   to  publish  tb«  igj^ok^^Bgainst  MokxymU'^mth 

various  readings ;  then  the  scheme  was  made  todnbipde  aUlAe 
.,  ,fwH?  of  Te|t]Slian,  acconjpapijed  by  a  sene.i?»pf  *  TertuUiafiean 
,  vpisput^tious/  whi<^h  were  to  ^llusjirate  the  early  history  of  t^e 
«r<biirph.;  &ii  explanatory  index  w$ts  .then:promised•.to!be.(HMn- 
e^  piled  by  the  '  clarmimm*  Schutz»  ^and^  after  all.  if  we  jfuider- 
'•sland  the  matter  rightly,  it  was.  compiled  by  the  'dudis^im^* 
^"^indorf.  The  Dispntations  dwindled  down  into  a  single'^s- 
^  -  ^^rtation,  containing  certain  very  absurd  sp^eculatiens;  and  tb^se 
^^^prdvoked  thfe^-^nimadversioinis^f'tbe  '  emdUisdmiU-  Wateh, 

wboft^  cooun^ts  seem  to  have  settled  the  matter,  since  S^dSer 
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>  .^  •Wip^  no  ofii^  reply  tbfiQ  a  mlaei:abl^  exciit&e  abo.tit  the  uto&<* 
1  tiKnee  of;  the  preBS^  Notwithstanding  the^e  changes  ii^^d 
v^  ;tmQagement».  toe  edition  U^  as  we  have  before  intimate^i  yi^Iu- 
b  r^Ieitad  Qonveoient^  and  may  advantageously  supersedjP  apy  of 

^'lits  predeeesspiBi  with  tbe  exception,  lof  RjgaUiiis.  PamfUi^ft  ia 
.•fi/)ir<mly^.GOiEMentator;.  a  defect. from  which  ev^n^.H^Sf^lifus 
^1/  eadirat  hejconsidecfid  as  tutimSji  exempt    With  tbpteditiopn'of 

nihiSfecotesBaaltas  ^Gaorges  and- La  Gerda,  ^e  bave^noN^fi^n^ 
^  ijtance^Jbiit  we  infer  firoiB' Da*  Pin  s  deseriptioH/thiattb^ifure 
/i  utterly  wortMess,  r 

But  to  resume  the  sabject  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
«v  precedmg  pEiragraph  is  a  digreasion,  Seniler,  in  the  disserta- 
-I  tioa  to  which  we  have  already  referred »  undertakes  to  proye, 

r  that  the  work»  of  Ireaseus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  TertuIHan,  ptre 

c  altogether  spurious  ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  the  compo- 
;:(  sitions  oi  the  individuals  whose  names  they  bear,  they  are  the 
:;  productions  of  a  sort  of  club  or  committee,  instituted  for  the 
,.^.  express  purpose  of  executing  this  kind  of  forgeries.  Nothing 
;-;  can  surpa&s  in  debility,  the  reasoning  by  which  he  endeavours 

^  to  prop  this  ill-con  a  true  ted  hypothesis  ;  and  we  regret  our  in-* 
t».*  ability  to  cite  the  whole  of  the  acute  and  satisfactory  in?estiga- 
,?:lion  whiclj  the  Bii^hop  of  Bristol  has  etnpJoyed  in  demolition  of 
'  llhis  strange  and  dringerous  theory — dangerous,  not  from  its  im- 
,i<  mod  late  character  or  effects,  but  from  its  remote  consequences. 
•Hi  Let  it  be  once  granted  that  similarity   of  argument  and  phrase, 

tiis  ft  snScieat  reason  for  assigning  the  work^  of  the  authors  ta 
•  o  question  to  some  ancient  society  of  hackney  scribblers  in  the 
in  Roman  Grub-street,  and  the  next  inference  will  be^  that  at  least 
.1*  three  oat  of  the  four  ev'angelists  were  got  up  at  some  similar 
;T  workshop,  in  the  Paternoster-Row  or  Little-Britain  of  Jerusa- 
c.  lem»  So  weak,  in  fact,  are  some  of  the  arguments  assigned  by 
:>i  Seniler,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  him  in  earnest 
c+v while  stating  them.  In  one  instance,  having  put  a  forced  and 
aiianfeenableL  meaning,  sin  an  expressioa  of  JeromeVs,..^;^  $:ttf|>MeB 
/it»lbe  iafttertO'^rnL  that  TertuQifm .  wa^  the  fir^tjpcei^^^qW^o 
fit  employed  the  Latin  langaage  as  a  medium  of  compo8ilio«yi)9Pd 
d.itheo  inquires  1    .     ■>   \  ,  .■.'.'•ir-    • 

■    /'\^'ttow  can  Tdrlulliah  fee  calTed  the  first  presbyter  who  used  the 

Latin  lailgua^e,  when  he  himself  says  that  he  composed  scVei^  trea- 

tiscsin  Grecfk  ?    1  must/  writes  the  Bishbp,  •  cottress  myself  art  a  toss 

to  diefcovcr  the  slightest  inconsistency  between  the t^osiatSemeots. 

if  air  amhor  composes  three  trealflsei  in  Orefek,  aad.t^.  or  three 

iiAkd.  twenty  in  Latin,  may'  he  not  with  proptkQr  be  classed  .anl^g 

:>;^li4tin  writers  ^v  It  is  prebahle  that  Jerome  had  never  met  with, I^er-  ^ 

,ittijDten'a  (Jreek  composition;  it  is  nearly  oertaia  Uiat  £4ii|ej[^iMa  had 

■i.mk .  ..  ...  ...........  .,  .::: ;.....::,-;    [;, 
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4^  The  ^i^p  €^  ^r^o^^'s,  ;r^(f|?%i^ 

•  Tie  ii^epMpn  of  Ire^f  us  1^4?  t(«^e  |p  C(wi^er,W^r.<jf  Smb^ 
objections.  ^*  Who,"  he  asks,  '*  can  read  the  works  of  Irencus  wnicja 
are  now  extant,   without  being  convinced  that  ^he  author  was  Slil(e 

Jefideift  in  talent  and  information  ?  Yet  Tertullian  has  d^sigm^fed 
jm.  as  a  minute  enquirer  into  all  kinds  of  learning  for  dQCtrinej)| 
1)008  not  this  grossly  inappUoable  eulogiura  dearly  bespeak  th^,  jq-, 
phist  and  declaimerr'  To  this  objection  we  reply,  that  we  ar^* 
fqarcdirjCtfrnqptteDt  to  forin  an  opmhm  renygtMig'  the  taldhtofri^e- 
110018  mMpU' a  wark*viiich»  viih  ttnQ  exception  of  part  of  ttie  first 
^|ed^and  ftflPH^  scutlered  frc^ments,  is  eattiint»  not  in  tlie  original^  but 
IB  e  barburoUB  Latin  translattOB*  From  the  portions  of  the  ongiual 
irMob  Jt^.rematn».  we  shpuld  infer  that  he  possessed  one  of  Uie  mmi 
^efiil  •ualtfioations  of  an  author,  that  of  being  able  to  write  perspif 
^tjieulily  \ipon  a  very  obscure  and  unpromising  subject.  What 
fttound,  moreoT^r,  is  there  for  sopposmg  that  Ti^rtulllant  in  pro-^ 
SoiMictng  this  eujogium  upon  Irenseus,  referred  only  to  the  £  ingle 
ymkyfUiw  extant,  against  the  Gkiostics  ?  Eusebius  gives  a  list  of 
mhev^works  written  by  hint;  and  unifbrmly  speaks  of  him  as  a  per^ 
•0ll,jlO  whose  authority  gteat  weight  was  attached  in  dl  Ecclesiastical 
fpnaenMu  "  ' 

.  vAi|t  T^i^VkUiaiit  it. seems,  #m  not  .oentent  wiUi  {ifaisiBgyilieebo 
bofrQwed  ^m  Ii^enwriis.  and  that  top.  without  ackeoyiedgemenfa^ 
Ilis^  treajtise  agaiast  |be  Va^ntinis^na  ia»  not  merely  an  iraitatioei  i|.t» 
^  n^Aoy  piaoes  9<  translation  of  the  first  book  of  that  author's  work  t 

fet  he  gives  not  the  slightest  intiroatico  of  the  soiree  from  which  be 
as  drawn  so  largely.  How  are  w^  tp  account  fof  this  extraocdieary 
fact?  Only,  as  Semler  would  persuade  us,  by  adopting  his  theory, 
that  there  existed  a  club  of  authors  who  **  sent  forth  their  own  pro- 
dttctibns  into  the  World  under  borrowed  hatnes ;  and  apfpeared  ift  one 
tittle  m  the  Greek  Irenseus,  at  another  as  the  Lathi TertuHiani^  'E^ 
MMsiw$re  so,  whence  arista  the  great  ineqedi^  ^Mth  Seaslei^  iftktt^ 
eej£  has  disoovered  between  tham?  How  comss  it.thet,  si^ii]i*fA» 
mf»k^  of  TeirtulUa9  exhibit  t^\%  an  eatteet  and  variaty  ofi  I^eef  1qc|9Q^ 
4^o8e^  )0^  Ii^^USf  accprdi^f  \^  S^i^n^b^mf  ^mim^^ll^ii^^m^ 
.  jf  mjelle9f  a^d  learning  I 

/The  clos^  resemblance  between  Tertullmn  ami  Irenaeus  in  the 
^se  alluded  ^to,  may,  in  our  opinion^  be  gatlafaciorlly  accounted  for. 
The  design  of  the  first  book  of  Irenjeus,  and  of  Terlullian^s  treatis^- 
Yi  precisely  the  same-^to  expldn  the  doctrine  ot  the  Velentiniani 
ikapexitlng  the  generation  of  j^ons :  and  thus^  the  common  subject  oP 
the  two  writers  would  naturally  lead  them  lo  pursue  the  same  order, 
^hd  alitiost  to  use  -tlie  sanie  Jangu^ge.  Most  strange,  indeed,  is  Setn- 
iirP'S  assertion,  that  Tertullian  has  not  even  named  Ireneeus,  whom  lie- 
h^B  naniecl>  even  in  the  very  passage  which  Semler  quotes,  in  amn 
j^^^P  with  JiistijQj  Miltia^es,  and  ProculuSp  He  there  statea^  tbat 
^,  these  writers  had  refuted  the  Valentinians;  and  decJores  that  it  ia 
J^.earnj^^t  wi§h  to,,imitat^  theni,  nqt  only  in  this  work  of  faith  ilhp 
[tewa^on  91  heresy)  but  in  all  others.  He  has,  therefore,  told  hia 
^teafler^  as  plainly  as  he  cpqld,  that  In  this  treatise  be  is, only  an  imi- 
<^tit(ir^  jaiid  his  occasional  deviations  from  the  statemeut  of  Irenss^^ 
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^itvloce  m  that  Hie  MA  not  borrow  froiAt  hilfi:^ldn^  Mt^s^  mii^ 
de  other  writers  whom  he  has  mentidned.' 

'  But  enough  of  Semler  and  his  vagaries  ; — it  is  time  that  vfp 
fiUrtt'  to  the  immediate  subject  of  this  article,  which  we  shali 
ihtroduce  with  Jerome's  account  of  TertuUian.  ,  ' 

./I  Tertdlliao,  a  pate6bvter»  tii6  first  Ladn  linker talkr^ktit'^viiil 
,Ap*]UMiiu8y  WM  a  Datrre  of  me  proi^nee  of  Africa  and  ctty  of  Car- 
iStm/Bf  ihe  san  of  a  irocoasular  centurioin :  he  W3»  a  man  of  a  sh^rp 
ima^hemeiot  teniper,  flourished  under  Severug  and  Antonioud  Car^i. 
4M$ff  aad  wrote  numerous  works,  which,  as  they  are  generally  krH>¥ftT, 
X'tfiiA^  tftumiecessarj  to  particularize.  I  saw  at  Concordia  in  Italy, 
i»'dtd  motif  liained  Paulus.  lie  said  that,  when  young;^  he  had  met 
at  Rodie  with  an  Aged  amanuenHis  of  the  blessed  Cyprian,  who  told 
6im  ditf;  C^priitn  nev^  passed  a  day  without  reading  eome  portion  of 
TeeCiiriUiaa'«  works,' and  used  firequently  to  say.  Give  me  m^  Tnasterj 
waduaktig^  TerttdKali.  Afler  tenutininf  a  presbyter  of  the  church 
Ittittt  faa)>had  attained  the  middle  age  of  life,  Tertullian  was,  by  the 
«avy  and  Contumelious  treatment  of  the  lloman  clergy,  driven  to 
embsate^  the  oppions^of  Mdntanus,  wbichvhe  bas.mekitioB^  in*  9i&^&^ 
of  hia  works  under  the  title  of  the  New  Pfopheey.;  buthd  con^asl^ 
expressly  againrt  the'  Church,  the  Treatises  de  Pudtciiia,  da  Persli- 
ciltione^  de^'Jejuniis,  de  Monogami4,  and  six  books  de  J^cstasf^  fia 
w^ieh'  h^'  added  a  seventli  i^ainst  ApoUonius.  He*  is  reported  tf 
han^ii^ed  to  a  verj  advanced  age,  and  to  hate  composedt  manjr  othel: 
works  which  iQ^e  Hot  e!Klant.'  ' 

..  '$\^fi  ia  the  meagre  outliQe  which  ii^cludes  all  that  welno;^ 
l^f  a  man,  who  sto^  high  in  the  estimaUoa  .of  hia  caatsmfKiv 
ittlies,  aad  whose  writings  have  obtained  from  posterity^  a  mofl^ 
qoE^ed ,  admtratioD.  Much  controversy  has  arisen  on  partis 
oalai*  peiBta ;  as,  for  instance,  the  reconciliation  of  his  office 
ii  a  {Hresbytet^  with  the  unqiuestionable  fact  of  bis  marriage,  bO 
a^  to  render  these  ciroumstancea  compatible  with  the  clerical 
celibacy  etajoined  by  the  Cburdh  of  Rome-  Other  difficulties 
have  been  started,  but  none  of  them  Bufiiciently  weighty  to 
require  particular  attention.  The  most  important  incideiit  ia 
tb^  life  of  this  singular,  man,,  was  the  change  of  sentiment 
which  led  to:  his  adoption  of  the  wild  notions  Broached  by  the 
lieresiarch  Montanua.  If  the  expresBions  of  Epiphantus  are  to 
be  taken  literally^  this  sectarian  leader  is  fairly  chargeable 
with  blasph^Qiy,  since  he  is  represented  as  saying—*  I  am  the 
^  LomI  God  wlio  dwell  in  main/ — ^.  I  am  no  angel  or  emi^m 
^.  sador:  I  myself,  God  the  Father,  am  come/  Yet,  a**  the 
Bishop  of  Bristor  justly  observes,  these  awful  phrases t^bttM 
hardly  be  intended  in  a  literal  sense,  since  EpipI^niusMrtmi^^If 
diesscnbes  Montanus  as  sound  in  the  catholio  faith  re8p^p(;iQg 
Uve  three  Persons  of  the  Godhibad*.    ConsitlieFable  difficulty 
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preraili  respeeting  tbe  precise  nature  of  tbe  pretentions'  m^M$, 
enthusiast.  Mofeheim,  in  his  '  Comnientaries  on  the  Atfairi^ 
'of  the  Christians  before  the  time  of  ConBtantin^  the  Great/. 
deBcribes  him  as  *  a  man  of  low  oHgin,  not  naturally  incrmed,. 

•  to  evil,  but  of  a  melancholic  disposition  and  infirm  jydCTe- 
■  roent*'  and  '  so  disordered  in  his  imtvgination,  as  to  conceive 
'that  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  or  Comforter,  by  wh6m* 

*  the  apostles  of  our  blessed  Saviour  had  been  animated,  bad, 
'  by  divine  appointment,  descended  upon  him  for  the  pnrposi' 
'  of  foretelling  things  of  the  greatest  raooient,  that  were  about' 

,  'to  happen^  and  promulgating  a  better  aijd  more  perfect  discU 
'pline  of  life  and  morals,  than  that  which  had  been  l^uilt  iipdn 
* ;  the  A  p  ostol  i  c  m  a  n  d  atei , '—  ( Yida  Ps  Transhliou ,  vol  *  i  i »  pp  • 
335,  6,)  In  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  however^  he  giveti  a 
different  representation  of  this  matter,  and  affirms  positively, 
that  Tertiillian's  writiaga  prove,  '  with  the  utmost  evidence/ 
the  berei^y  of  Montanus  to  have  consisted  in  his  clfeim  to  ht 
eonsidered  as  tlie  very  Paraclete  predicted  by  Christ^  He 
States  further,  that  this  heresiarch  made  a  distinction  between 
the  Paraclete,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  given  to  the  disciples  at  the 
day  of  peutecost.  The  Bishop  of  Bristol  adapts  the  first  of 
these  opinions ;  and  it  seems  certain,  notwtthstauding  the  ob- 
fictirity  and  doubtful  character  of  some  of  Tertullian's  expres- 
sions, that  although  Montanus  was  a  man  of  extravagant  pre^ 
tenaiuns,  put  forth  In  still  more  extravagant  language.  Lis 
morals  were  unimpeachable,  and  his  innovations  tended  mainly 
to  introduce  a  more  rigid  discipline  into  the  church.  On  ttiii 
|k0]£t,  we  beHeye,  that  ecclesiastical  writers  are  a|»Teed,     Du 

.  Pin  expressly  states  that,  concerning  the  rule  of  frtith,  *  T#5* 

•  tullian  and  the  earlier  Montanists  held  with  tlie  church  ;*  and 
the  eKcellent  Tillemont,  in  his  discussions  on  this  subject,  cbh 
find  no  otljer  indication  of  heresy,  Uian  the  m^re  circumstance 
of  ecclesiastical  separation.  It  is  amusing  to  mark  the  con^ 
Jiict  between  the  bigotry  and  bind-heartediitess  of  Tiilemont  oai 
Ihis  occasion.  His  reason  and  his  charily  are  clearly  pn  the 
Eide  of  Tertullian  and  Ihe  Montanists,  hut^  as  a  tnie,^on  of  thi^ 
Church,  his  orthodoxy  is  np  in  arms  at  the  sti£htefit  inrringe- 
inent  of  her  claims,  and  he  consigns,  without  hesitntion,  men 
whose  piety  is  without  impeachment — tlieii?  memories  10  the 
lirand  of  heresy,  and  their  immortal  spirits  to  it>f  pains  and 
penalties.  Daille,  than  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  cite  a 
higher  authorily  in  these  matters,  says  expressly  of  TertnlKaijJ 
that '  his  Montanism  put  no  separation  at  all  betwixt  him  ^m 
f  other  Christians,  save  only  in  point  of  discipline,  which  he, 
#1  according  to  the  seventy  of  his  nature,  would  have' to  b^ 

*  most  harsh  and  rigorous.    For,  as  for  his  doctrinef,  it  i^  v^t^ 
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*  evident^  that  he  constantly  kept  to  tlie  very  same  mle,  and 
'  tlie  same  faith,  that  the  catholics  did ;  whence  proceeded  that^ 

*  tart  speech  of  his, — "  that  people  rejected  Monlanus,  Maxi** 

*  mil  la,  and  Priscilla,  not  because  they  had  any  whit  departed* 
'  from  tlie  rule  of  faith,  biit  rather  because  they  would  have  u^"" 
'  to  fast  often er  than  to  marry."  *    We  have  been  the  more^ 
particular  in  the  citation  of  authorities  on  this  subject,  sinca  ilf 
appears  to  us  stvikiugiy  illustrative  both  of  the  absurdity  anc^ 
the  despotism  involved  m  the  system  of  Roma.  Nothing  can  bq* 
charged  on  Tertullian  worse  thau  a  few  unguarded  and  incoil ' 
sequential  expressions,  with  the  exception  of  his  anxiety  for* 
the  enfprcement  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  more  particularly* 
ia  the  multiplication  of  fasts   and  the  inhibition  of  second^ 
marriages*    And  yet  for  this,  the  excess  only  of  sanctity,  and* 
wliich,  with  some   slight  difference  of  circumstances,  would'  - 
have  given  him  a  place  in  th^  calendar,  he  is  turned  out  of  the^ 
almanact,  and  his  bones,  which  would  else  have  6f^ured  in' 
shrines  and  reliquaries,  have  been  left  to  their  quiet  aepuUureJ 
With  singular  inconsistency,  his  authority  as  a  writer  stands' 
high  ampng   Romanists,     In   the  sermons  especially  of  the' 
French   divines,  no   name,  excepting  that  of   St.  Augustine, 
occurs  so  frequently  as  that  of  Tertullian ;  and,  unless  our 
memory  fail  usj  they  make  no  great  scruple  of  levying  contri- 
butions even  on  those  of  his  works  which  lie  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  heretical  pravity. 

The  very  interesting  volume  before  us  originated  in  the  offi- 
<?ial  exercises  of  the  Author  as  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  la 
■  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and   contains  the  substance  of  a 
course  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  lent  and  Easter  Terms  of 
,  1825,    Having,  in  twd  previous  courses,  illustrated  the  writ- 
ings of  the  earlier  Fathers,  in  the  way  of  biography,  analysisp* 
and  application  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  English 
Eetablishment,  he  pursued  a   different  plan  with  respect  id 
Tertullian,  by  availing  himself  of  the  arrangement  adopted  by 
Mosbeim  from  the  Centuriatots  of  Magdeburgh^;   His  dhtptert 
are  entitled— 1.  On  TeftlillTan   and  his  wrilinga.    S.  On  the 
External  History  of  the  Church.    3,  On  the  State  of  Letteri 
ajid  Pliilosqphy,     4.  On  the  Government  of  the   Chtirch,     5\ 
On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church •    6.  On  the  Ceremonies  used 
in  the  Church.    7.  Concenaing  the    Heresies  and  Divisiotit 
which  troubled  the  Church.    Our  readers  will  perceive  tbifct ail 
this,  if  judiciously  tnanaged,  must  convey  an  adequate  fcnow^ 
ledge  of  that  state  of  thin^m  with  which   Tertullian  mightt^ 
anyway  be  connected.    We  are  glad  that  a  work  so  impof-i 
t^pt'l^as  fallen  into  such  con^etent -hands,  and  we  h(*pe  'tlml 
dug,  may  hot  M  the  last  tolume  of  the  sani#  k'lnd  frmn  lAi^ 
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gatQfB  ooarter.    Of  n^att^r  aip  varied  mtttso  oomj^oatte^  fw^hiii^ 
wl^ict^lies  before,  U9f  we  canpoW  of  eomrse; -pretend  t<i'^H^«'^' 
lej^niapr  analyais ;  oiur^remork^  mtmt  be  genemt;  anttitfifts  fieibi ' ^^ 
with  Ais,  feeling  that  we  have  hitherto  tftddlffed  hj  a  mtJrt'^  ' 
Bultory  etiuin  of  obsetvatiop  than  we  mi^t  otherwise  MV^"^'^ 
been  cHs|i06ed  to  eitiploy  in  the  ej^atxrfnation  df  k  6y6jeujaUc'*:] 
$VLhje6i.    Oif  fhe  life  of  TfertuIHan,  we  have  already  ^Ve^at'iV 
many  details  as  can^  ti^ith  aiiy  cert^ittty,  he  received  as  acca^ 
ra^ ;  and  we  baVe  adverted/  with  some  particularity;  tcf   tile 
naiQfe  of  the  schism  which  he  is  charged  with  hsruyg  'i^  "^ 

Sqjctfi^...  We  shall  now  make  room  Aja*  a  few  comduMs  oti^tro  f 
O0trinei9  which  this  able  writer  of  the  African  schoot^gggftfte  * 
tfi  bate  ^elibetately  maintained^    He  was  siibstantiallya^friftlJ^''* 
tarian*.  und  Semler  suggests,  that  he  was  the  lirst  to  useortO'*^ 
san^io^  the  word  Trinity  as  a  term  expnessive  of  the  orA^doM  ' 
scheme.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  thatfae  ^eoc&si^  . 
onally  cites  lani^uage  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  e3(ceedingly 
deficient  in  precision,  and  which  sometimes  appears  to.  have  ^  ; 
favourable  aspect  towards  Arianism.    He  admits  the  pre-ei^istr 
encei  and  consubstantiality  of  the  Son,  but  some  of  his  pb^raii^ 
have  been  construed  to  deny  the  co^etemity  of  Christ  with  the  } 
l^athen    On  this  point,  however,    the  explanations  of  B^  > 
seem  to  be  auite  satisfactory. 

On  the  subject  of 'Origiila!  Sin,  ft  iiijasfl;^  observed  by  tK?, 
Bishop,  that,  as  the  Pelagian  controversy  had  not  been  agiuLted  ., 
in  Tertulllaii*s  time,  it  is  not  to  be  Expected  ihat  he  ^hbufji^^^  ^ 
ihe  same  precision  df  phrase  which  Would  have  been  nece^T;|[ 


liatioiis  of  the  evil  ohe, '  he  Vet  Oohtends  that  '        . 

mntioQ  giM  whiqh  is  iis  prcmer  nsfarei-    For  that  which  is.deiBnri^ 
pqm  Ooioi  ii  ratbai?  #bsciirea,  thga  extinguished.    It  maybe  ^ 
9PiVn4%  tecauseitisDdt  Qoi:  hut  it  csBBOt  be  e^clin^islieC because; 
^j9«iSQaies  from  Goi*    As^r  therefore^  ligt^  when  hi^rdepted' b^  ^ 
aa  op^  bedy»  stiUreoudns,  though  it  is  not  feed;  so  ^e^goMiti  me' 
sdaV  being  we^had  dowa  by  the  eVil/ la  either  not  seefilitfhn/  orfii 
pi^litlly^BdocoasionaUyvkihle.    Meti  di^  widely  ih  ^theii^  iibcintf' 
ebara^ert,. yefH  t&e  louls  of  MMm  but  ond  gentief  M  Out'llkM' 
ih^^isiomethii^geodt  fo  tfie  best  Ihei^  id  MAe«Mltt' Md^  H^^ 
CMmhmstjtt'vkholiiiJn ;  Md  t^  ottfy  mair  without  ni  %  CbA^* 
siMmShtiBtii  Ovd.  *  Tkosilie  dMne'iMiM^  of  -ihe^  soul  bursts  ftMft'^ 
imyi«ph«ticawtiiiptii«fVfte  oo9feq««0ee8.tif  itv  ortgiDa]  ^ood  f  ein)'^ 
rn^pilM, #f  jis  ongin» itv^eata 4eBtiai»oy.to  God  iu  authftnv  iQ'exdiu' 
wjjiiqpuMwthBWM  ^Ihlii^imMm^  eO^  B0us  vkki,  Deomimeaif^    Ar 
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Hm  $e60ftd  bu^h  bjr  wiM»et  wA^the^viBr  firdth  «b6vey  tHen^  HHI  "^^ 
lt$  former  corruption  being  t«kei&  Mray^  it  beh6kb  the  ^^'ii(ail>'il| 
brightness.    As  iar  ii;s  fii^t  hirtl^  it  iris  received  bf  tbe  ntih^fyg-  u^*  il^ 
iteqcmd,  it  is  recetyed  bj  the  Holy  Spirit,    The  EeHh  Ybll^ftottteMdl 
]tidw  ilredded  to  tlie  Spit^ as  apart  of  tbe  bridal  por^n ;  p& l^^gfti^d 
the  servant  of  the  sotu,  bttt  ofttie  Spirit.    O  Bappy  tnari^ge,  jt^jH^tfuH 
Tidlsitionbf  thetnarriage  vt)w  takes  place  I*  .  t..:;,.^^ 


a?. 


mie  Bisb^i^  of  Bristol  aeasus  to  tbink  that  this  is  a  tol«mbly  ^i 
accurotef  ¥]im;Df  >tbt  SkonptiMPe  doctnne^aad  that  it  dtfiPer»  little 
fromitbe  j^iotb  Article  ot  his  Churcii*  We  diiier  from  him  on 
lKHl).p^iiH;s»  but  it  would  occupy  more  time  and  Bpace  than  it-^ 
8ui|a,Q3  aV  preaeat  tabeatowt  were  w6  to  enter  at  lai-ge  into  '^ 
the  reaaPDS  of  our  diss^^t.  We  cannot,  however,  pass  by  th#  -^ 
following  sentences,  £omung  part  of  his  comment  on  the  fot^e*^'* 
goiog  passage.  ,  '^jf^^"^ 

*  Had  oar  aathor  admitted  the  total  corruption  of  humQn  nature-^  ^ 
bad  h^  used  the  iangoage  winch  is  s<!>rDetimes  used  in  our  own  d^*  i 
that  man  is  whoUy  the  oftpring  of  the  davil — his  adversary  Marcloa 
night  have  turned  roimd  upon  him  and  satd,  **  This  is  my  doctrine^  | 
for  I  affira  that  man  was  made  by  a  being  distinct  from  the  Supreme  ^ 
God«  and  at  variance  with  him/'  ^  * 

.   We  cannot  recognise  in  this  passage  the  general  candour 
nod  uniform  good  sense  which  aistioguish  the  volume  before 
xiip    Neither  caij  we  discover  any  necessaxy  connexion  between 
a.  belief  of  the  total  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the  as? 
■eltion  thai  man  is   the  oifspriDg  of  the  devil.    There   E^ems 
indeed  8(>nlewhat  of  an  Irishism  in  the  hypothesis,,  that  human 
mature  can  be  of  diabolic  birth.     It  was,  howet^er^  necessafj;.^ 
tbal^  it  should  be  thuB  statedi  with   a  l^ppy  mixture  of  awk^  r 
ieardneas  and    disingenuousness,  that  the  doctrine  of  man*s  ^ 
eilAiiPe  daptaviijr  tnight  be  clisied  with   the  clumsy  heresy  of  ' 
Maseion*        \ 

^  Tertutian^  Mt^iaftt  m  fire^^wiHU-the  malUfbiMot'ib^.  Vetub  Jblb)s 
die  iof  Qttr  ChurcK--wnar  be  eoBQ0>edfr<wn  <i  paijesijo  iw  Mb  TmotteJi 
At4nimi, ,  He. is  asgumg  againse  the  Ya|ita>hiiaBis»  w^miaaintisifa Ag 
that  men  weraof  three  kmds^  spirilasb  aaslssri^  »ridvtii»ssU,iiilii  uMa 
thfitt  as  this  distinction  took  place  At  theit  Mrihi  i^wm^tfUmmpUmtfiq 
iipiUM^hle.f  ^atlipmcgpnoti  produce  6^  ia  u  tlUslto^jg|«pfls^sabJ> 


a^mal  vb^  ^^$  pc^'dno^  lh«  worlcs  of  Ae  8piri|^  -^jotMMivaautmfij^^ 
'<Xr^ittS  werpso/V  answers  Tettollii  *  •       --        .   .  ^ 


[lian*  •'God  cMold  «w*er.iJB*rf) 
stfp/^  raine  up  s^ns  tp  AlmAamt  nor  could  the  gencKatidit'af'i^lpvniis 
htijqg  forth  the  fruits  of  repenUBiee  ;  aad  the  A^isad»  wMrini  pnfirxi 
whei^  be  wrote^  Ye  wre  ctius^  dmrhmt^mid  v^n^  ^aaem  mag^^i^o 
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ThA,BMli0|>  <«ft.8ld«B|>n%  ^imffmi 

TMpitim»/9rirthfi^  bad  tree  will  not  produce  good,  fruit.  ^. 

unless  a  graft  isma^e^ipiT]  it  i  and  a  goad  tr^e  will   bring  forth  bad.  x 
fifli^  ttoless  it  i^  c^Hivilt«d ;    apd  stones  will   become   ike  son»  of 
Ai^raham.  if  they  are  formed  into  the  faith  of  Abraham  ;  and   the 
g^Aera^ipQ  pf  Timers  will  bring  forili  the  femlB  of  repejitaTtce^  if  the^  ^ 
cast  out  the. poison  of  a  malignant  nature.     Such  is  the  p\ivrer  of  Dt-  > 
yiiie  grace ;  being  stronffer  than  n^titure,  and  Having  subject  to  itself  f 
tfie  free  power  of  the  wiTl-vrithin  ns^  which  the  GreeK^  call  a,^ri^o4ts'tou  > 
This  power  is  natural  and  changeable;  consequently,  in  what  direction  '  - 
s^^vei*  it  tiirnSy  it  turfi^  in  tliai   direciioa  by  nitmre.     For.  wjeLihuve^j 
atreadyahiewBytlMtmi^piOBSBneftdyeAtitte'^eedo  «  »k 

.  It  IS  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  with  precision,  Teitullkil's^. 
opinion  on  this  intricate  subject.  A  passage  ref^rr^d  16  by^ 
tn^  ^ishop,  implies  the  denial  pf  ai  self-detertniniug  power  iii^ 
tl^j^.wtll ;  and  it  is  evident  tl\at  he  elitirely  held  with  the  setiti-^ 
ment  that  ascribes  conversion  solely  to  the  operation  of  grace ; ' 
but,  so  far  as  we  have  examined  his  writings  with  a  view  to  ^ 
thjus  subject,  he  appears  to  have  faHen  into  the  Gommon  error  ^ 
of  not  keeping  in  view  the  distinction  between  frefe-wifl  «htf* 
free-agency.  On  the  important  doctrine  X)f  JiustificatibnythlEir&^ 
will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Tertullian,  the  sanie  raixttir^"  i$P 
essential  truth  with  unguarded'  expression,  'that  is'bo!nihod^t3^ 
him  with  others  of  the  Fathers.  :iiL>.:-awa 

•What  1  remarked/  observes  the  present  Cbmtnentatdr,  *  'fcrijji 
reqpect  to  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin»  is  equally  applicable  to  tlWr 
of  Justification — the  subject  of  the  Eleventh  Article  df  our  Ghuihl*.''^ 
No  controversy  on  the  fiubject  existed  in  Tertulliiin's  time*.     T&S^ 
which  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of  St.  Paul's  attention,'  thi^  dis|>titii^' 
respecting  the  necessity  of  observing  the  Mosaic  ritual  as  a  m^n^^dF^ 
justificauoja,  appears  to  have,  died  away  tmmodlately  alter  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jews  by  Adrian^     We  must  not,  therefore^  eKpect  in 
Tertujljan's  language,  w£en  he  speaks  on  this  subject,  the  precision 
of^Qi^pyeijq^f^.  H^  dQ8cribe3|  however^  the  death  of  Christ  as  the 
w^^4^^igH^  and  l^^nefii(  of  the  CSiristian  name,  and  the  foundation 
o^  pqia^^s  salvatioA.  \  {3e  says^  in  one  place,  that  we  are  redeemed  by 
« t^  ll^d.Qf  Ood:i,i|^..a|i;^oj^^y^by  .t^ie    bbod  of  the   Lord  and  the  ^ 
l4U^$.    iJLe  afsertSp^ibaf  .9uch  }^  the  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Chrigit, 
lli^  il^  QO|t.onJly  ^eansecf  .mjeji  frpjn  sjn,  and  brings  them  out  of  dark- 
ness  into  light)  but  preserves  them  also  in  a  state  of  purity,  if  they 
continue  to  walk  ia  the  light.' 

op^  ^ime  decidedly  or*  penitierice  dL^exJUf'^jL^        ^^ 
bpl^v^s^as.eof.jfel^  jflnifjv^tyicandpsw^^^  a^  ani)tftBifi^ 

bi^/^eieiua.  tjo.  allow  a  positive  efficacy  to  repentance?  ^tJ^a/^SflS^^ 
liBed»ment  tp  bodily  mortifications.  In  ttie  cSs6^*  of  itt^/lW^ 
^Qfs^)  h^  diatinQtly^affirmfl  it6  expiatoty  *irtur,  -but  Jfi^tftelfflg^ 
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it  to  the  person  of  the  martyr  himself,  and  expressly  deuyiog 
to  it  an  efficacy  of  supererogBtion- 

We  must  at  present  decline  to  enter  on  the  much  agitated 
questions,  as  connected  with  the  evidence  of  Tertullian,  con- 
cerning the  discipline  of  the  primitive  Church.  The  diacns&ioii 
iovolrves  so  much  of  statement  and  counter-Btatement,  so  much 
chaffering  about  what  he  wrote  or  did  not  write  previously  to. 
what  is  termed  his  separation  from  the  Church,  that  it  would  re-: 
quire  not  merely  an  article,  but  a  treatise ;  besides  exacting  froii^r 
US  a  far  more  minute  examination  of  Tertullian  than  will  now* 
suit  us.  RecoUectioos  and  occafiional  references  may  be  enough 
for,  general  purposes,  but  steady  and  consecutive  mading  is 
required  for  a  c<^  urate  deductioit.  We  have  sometimes  he  en 
iitiiazed  at  iFi^  effrontery  with  which  some  writef^  will  give  an 
authoritative  opinion  on  documents  of  which  the  tenor,  if  they 
had  fairly  ascertained  it,  they  would  have  found  in  direct  and 
obvious  contradiction  to  tbeir  assertions.  This  is  not  a  favotir^, 
ite  game  with  u&»  and  we  should  be  least  of  all  inclined  to  ex- 
ercise it  in  connexion  with  a  work  of  which  every  pageeKhibits 
fiiark#  of  diligent  and  enlightened  study-  The  following  para- 
graph  will,  however,  supply  us  with  the  materials  of  a  brief 
comment. 

*  We  foTuit*  writes  Tertullian,  (as  cited  by  the  Bishop,)  *  a 
body ;  being  joined  together  by  a  co  mm  unity  of  religion,  of  disci-  . 
pline,  and  of  hope,  fn  our  a^emblies  we  meet  to  offer  up  our  ^ 
united  suppltcatious  to  God^-iio  read  the  Scriptures — to  deliver  ex- 
hortation i — ^to  pronounce  censures,  cutting  oS  from  communion  la 
prayer  and  every  holy  exercisCj  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  any 
Errant  offence*  The  older  membersi  men  of  tried  piety  and  pru-* 
d^ce,  preside  -,  having  obtained  the  dignity,  not  by  purchase,  but 
by  acknowledged  merit.  If  any  collection  is  made  at  our  meetings^ 
it  ig  perfectly  voluntary :  each  contributes  according  to  his  ability, 
either  monthly,  or  as  often  as  he  pteaBcs.  These  contribuifons  we  ' 
regard  as  a  sacred  deposit ;  not  to  be  spent  in  feasting  and  gluttony^ 
but  iu  maintaining  or  burying  the  poor,  and  reUeving  the  distres^s 
of  ihe  orphan,  the  aged,  or  the  shipwrecked  mariner.  A  portion  h 
also  appropriated  to  the  use  of  those  who  ore  suffering  in  the  cause 
of  lehgion,  who  are  condemned  to  the  miaei,  or  banished  to  the 
islands,  or  confined  in  prisons-'  ""    "-y  ^r  /   ' '^  "  '     "'J      '^^ 

.  jt  B^  to  be  i^g^ited  that  the  Bishop's  plan  did^  not,  by  xe- 
c||urijaf  fromlhinfi  a  close  representation  of  his  original,  indi!ite 
hm  fp.givje  a.  series  of  cixtracts,  which  shduld  answef  tiie  dbiAIe'^' 
puq)Ose  of  historical  illustration  and  specific  example.^'  *t*(lti^ 
preceding  paragraph  is  collected,  with  entire  'fidetit]f^  btitf  With^\ 
smcb.  fn^eaonioit  rendering,  rather  than  trahslated,  atid'^ftfiti^^ 
l^iLtuliyani^aiaevapoxate  in  the  transfer.    The  pecimair  sinQ,  iti^^ 
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Ui  Tbe  Bishop  of  Bmtcil's  Tertiklhfi. 

U  dppeard  to  m,  ektremdiy  beiiictifui  figure  tx^teScied  ih  1h^ 
second  sentence :  is  deliberately^  dbcuidoned^-^coim^  in  coeium  et 
aangngationem,  utad  Dewn,  qtuiH  manufdctu,  ptecaPkurikm^am^ 
ikmuM.    Th«,  howerer,  bytlw  way  ;  our  present  and   more' 
JH^eti/t  fcusineis  is,  1o  point  Otitl  the  very  important  indic^tioti^' 
ImiiKbed  by  iJiis  interesting  pss^age,  conceminpj  the  general 
<jh«lta<jter  or  th^  primitive  CHiufdh.    It  might,  in  fact,  be  taken 
^r  tbe  degcriptiofl  of  a  ebmk^h  of  Independent^^  and  certainly 
Unswers  as  little  as  possible  to  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements 
of  the  JBstablishmeut*   Bingham^  indeed,  chooseB  to  give,  with- 
090  tm  ^xpkoationi  *   The  JBUhops  and  Freib^t^r^;    ag   the 
«4uiTal6t)t  oS*  Pfobatiquique  Seniores/  fairly  enough  translated 
Mt  the  pfeeedtng  eortractv  '  the  older  members ,  men  of  tried  phly 
^A7i|f|xnid0Mee;*butsoeh  dfaliag  as  this  can  never  aid  a  failing 
cause»  nnd  the  Author  of  the  present  volume  exposes  it  in  a 
ilbte.  We  could,  hcKveter,  hate  wished  for  a  greater  accuracy  of 
tWttsktioil  ill  sjimrkf  matters,  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol 
bhnself.     Tl^  paragraph  jtfst  cited  from  Tertnllian  gives  a 
tepresetitation  of  the  state  and  system  of  the  Church,  as  com- 
pletely at  trariance  with  the  claims  and  gradations  of  a  hierap- 
ciiy  as  can  well  be  conceived.    Yee,  says  the  Bishop,  but  be 
elpewbere  bears  testimony,  not  only  to  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
tiQction  between  the  clergy  and  laity,  but 

^  also  to  the  existence  of  a  distinction  of  ordeFS  among  the  clergy. 
One  of  his  charges  against  the  heretics  is,  that  they  neglected  Qiig 
distinction.  **  With  them,"  he  saysj  *'  one  man  b  a  Bishop  to-day^ 
dnother  to-morrow  ;  he  who  is  to-day  a  Deacon,  will  be  to-morrow 
a  Header  f  he  who  is  a  priest  to-day,  will  to-raorrosv  he  a  layman/* 
In  the  Tracts  de  Bapti^fno  and  de  Fuga  in  Persecutione,  three  orders 
of  Bishops^  Priestf,  afnd  Deacons  are  enumerated  together  ;  and  in  th^ 
former,  the  superior  authority  of  the  Bishop  is  exprea^ly  assened,* 

Now  the  whole  of  this  peremptory  paragraph  derives  its 
pfemsibility  from  mistraRslation,  For  Friest  and  Deacoft^  read 
£id^r  and  Steward,  and  the  affair  assumes  a  different  aspect 
altogether •  *  The  superior  authority  of  the  Bishop,'  too,  is  a 
bigb-sounding  phrase,  but  a  glailce  at  the  original  abates  much 
of  its  loftiness.  It  does,  indeed,  assign  the  administration  of 
Baptism,  first,  to  tlie  '  Episcopus,'  or  Pastor,  after  him  to  the 
PfiskyUri  (Elders)j  and  to  the  Diacom  (Stewards)*  These  are 
inrdtov  aij4>iiied  not  to  ba|itise  iPitht>Qt  ihe  auAon^  of  the 
PiBUstpT,  Bfot^  a»>  a^  matt^  of  arb»dkfe  discipline,  but  prtffUi^ 
Etihiuthonofpem. 

We'  bad  intended  to  put  togetbter  a' few  critical  obser- 
vatidhs  on  the  character  and  writings  of  TertulHan,  but  the 
tto^kbaB  been  so  at!dy  doioie  by  a  wrifterof  liacoHimoa  t^deots^ 
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that  we  piefev  translating  the  fcUowing  paragraphs  from  Malef 
branche* 

'  T^rtalUati  WQS,  m  truth,  a  man  of  profaunil  learn uig^  but  hii 
Qiamory  was  stronger  than  his  judgement^  aQcl  he  had  more  keeno^sd 
and  esttent  af  imagination,  than  paQe^^ntioa  and  scopp  of  inlellect. 
It  la,  ill  rant,  hcyoad  all  doubtj  th^t  he  was  a  visionary  in  all  th^ 
ntod^^  that  t  have  previoustjr  explamed,  und  that  he  was  in  poi^easlon 
of,  almost  all  the  qi^ali ties  which  I  have  attributed  to  visionaries*  Th@ 
veneration  which  be  avowed  for  the  dreams  of  Montanus  and  the 
prophet e^seSt  is  an  mcontes table  evidence  of  the  weaknes$  of  hijg 
judgemont*  This  fir®,  these  extravagancies,  these  enthusiasms  about 
iitlk  things,  mark  sensibly  the  derangement  oThia  imagiQation.  His 
hyperboles  and  figures  are  full  of  eccentncjty,  and  he  deals  largely 
ki  punipous  and  magnificent  arguments,  whose  only  force  of  proof  Hes 
in  their  bviUjan^^y,  and  which  hav^  Iha  e0e«li  of  perauasioii.  only  kf 
bewildering  and  dazzling  the  mind. 

*  What»  for  instance,  does  it  avail  this  authofi^ — ^when  rindicating 
himself  from  the  charge  of  impropriety  in  assuming  the  philosophic 
naantie,  instead  of  the  ordinary  robe, — to  tell  us  that  the  mantle  ia 
<|uestton  was  formerly  of  common  use  in  the  city  of  Carthage  ^  Is 
it  allowable  at  present  to  wear  the  ruff  and  trencher-cap,  because  they 
were  the  fashion  of  our  fathers  ?  And  do  women  now^a-days  wear 
hoods  and  farthingales,  except  at  the  carnival  or  masquerade  f 
-  *  What  is  to  be  inferred  from  all  those  loily  and  magnificent  deserip^ 
tions  of  the  changes  which  happen  in  the  world,  and  what  have  they  ' 
to  do  with  his  justification^  The  moon  clianges  in  its  phases,  the 
year  In  its  seasons  ;  the  fields  change  their  aspect  in  wioter  and  sutq* 
fner.  Inundations  drown  whole  provinces  ;  and  earthquakes  swallow 
them  up.  New  cities  are  built,  new  colonies  established ;  national 
fnvasions  have  devastated  entire  countries ;  in  fine,  all  nature  is  sub- 
ject to  di a nge .-^Therefore  he  was  in  the  right  when  he  laid  aside 
the  robe  to  assume  the  mantle  I  What  connexion  is  there  between 
what  he  had  to  prove  and  all  these  variations,  as  well  as  a  hundred 
otherf  j  that  he  hunts  out  with  petty  diligence,  and  describes  in  lan- 
guage forced}  obscure,  aiid  atfected  ^  The  peacock  clianges  al,  every 
step,  the  serpent  hides  himself  in  a  hole  to  change  bis  skin— therefore 
Tertulliaji  did  right  to  change  Im  cloaks  Is  it  possible  tliat  any  one 
can  coolly  and  quielly  draw  such  conclusions;  or  could  they  be 
listened  to  without  laughter,  unless  this  author  had  the  art  of  cod'^ 
founding  and  entangling  his  reader  ^ 

*  Almost  all  the  remainder  of  this  little  book,  de  PaUio,  is  full  of 
reasons  quite  as  far-fetched  as  these  ;  which,  assuredly,  can  only 

Sove  by  embarrassing  those  who  allow  thcrnselvcs  to  he  embarrassed* 
ifH,  %  is  Atadelt  to  dweU  bi^r  onsiich  a'subject.;  le  will' be  eoaogii 
\^9%fm\vck  tliis  places  ibat  if 'Saund  judgeyi^nt)  olear  anct  t^rn^j^i 
preasioo,  are  the  proper  qualities  of  composidoa  whan  Ui€^xhibitj(^ 
Q^^^^^^h  i^i^{^4ma^v}  Qbj«Qt»  it- will  be  iapowthle;  to  8ugge€yt\^y 
e^u^  fpr  ^  writqr  wJiQ^  in  the  Qpimon  ^W  pf  Sfilma^ius^  the  gFealeiMi. 
43ritic  of  our  time^  has  ^se^  bi^  utou^st  eSprta  t(^^make,hi(9sel^QJb|||ci4i^ 
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^6  iookhiofA^B  tiiprotfeiiVia^^ 

.  nt^  wbohUBCiacomptoliely  •ueeeeded  in  his  intention^  thai  his  ocMi-r 

tiientator  wa«  ready  to  swear,  that  nobody  ever  understood  bint  per^ 

fectly.    Bat,  alktwiDg  that  the  genius  of  his  nation^  the  fashioimhte 

caprice  of  the^  day,  or  the  nature  of  Eatire  md  raillery,  may  juettfy  to 

1^  certain  extent  this  tnaryellous  dUp4;>§ition  to  write  obico rely  and 

introiDpi^ehensibly ;  sliliybbthfng  of  all  this  will  excuse  the  miseriiht€< 

i^easonin^and  eccentricities  of  an  author,  who,  in  many  others  of  his 

Works;  as  wdf  as4n  this,  gives  utterance  to  alt  that  cdmes  into  his 

'''midd,  (irovided'thf^tit  be  something  out  of  the  com  en  on  track ,  and 

;).tbatfaehaV6  in  readiness  some  hazarded  phrase  by  which  he  may 

•make  ii  parade  of  the  force,  or,  tu  speak  more  appropriately,  the  de- 

.ifaBgement  of  his  imagination.' 

Yi:,        fU^herchedela  VeriU,  vol.  1-  pp.  255—8,.  Awsterjtow.-lieJS^. 

*    We 'tonnot  dismiss  thi«  vohitne  witfamii^gatn  i^kpi^inihe  a 
bone  thatit  may  not  be  theladt  of  the  kiiid^omthgJb&m^^WD. 

I    ,[1      .    J.' I.  <r    <i      v.'!!i""J    I     'M!    ly    .imncijii   "jiI  '  1(11   fit"   i\i  '   ^ 

Art. '  V.     j4  Neto  Family  BihU^  and  Improved  femoTtf  from  c&r-^ 

'  '     'trectcd    Texts    of  t^e  Op^iials ;     with  Notes,   critical  and  ex- 

'    |]Aanatory;'andshbrt  (nicticaljKeflections  on  each  Chapter:  to-' 

tfether  wlUi  A  General  Introduction,  on  the  Authenticity  and 

MSpivation  oTtbe  Sacred  Books  ;  and  a  complete  View  of  the 

•  Mosaic  Laws,  Rities,  and  Cti8t<mi£»     By  the  Hair.  B.  Boothfoyd, 

I1.L.D.    Vol.  IIL  4to.    Huddersfield.    1825-     •  .M  ^jm;.! 

Tt/|  ANY  of  tti^  modern  A|)ologists  of  the  Romish  Ghurch'have 
^^  laboured  tb  shew,  that  the  spirit  and  laws  of  tlieir  commiK 
niiy  are  favourable^  or  at  least  are  not  linfavourabl^j  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  religious  knowledge,  and  that  the  circulation  and  u&e 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  vtjrnacular  languages^  are  cjuite 
in  acbordancewith  the  r^gulationii  and  wishes  of  its  rulers-     \n^ 
support  of  th^ir  representations*  they  refer  us  to  the  Biblical 
labours  of  the  .learae^  of  their  Church,  and  to  the  various  trans- 
lations of  the  \Scriptores»  whifeh  have  been  published   by  its 
roreihbWs.     It  is  noC  however,  by  accumulated  detaik  and  ex* 
am^ks  of  such  services,- that  these  advocrvtes  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  can  silence  the  accusations  of  her  Protestant  opponents^ 
tdi'en  they  charge  her  with  the'^uilt  of  pTohibiting  and  restrict- 
ing the  use  of  the  Bible.  The  Systematic  hostility  of  her  rulen 
to  the  freie  circulation  of  ^ibe  Scriptures,  is  established, by  evi- 
dence, historical  and  'documentary,which  cannot  be  invalidated ; 
and  whatever  may.  be' the  inclinations  or  tb^  practice  of  some 
individuals  within  her  pale^  the  Church  itself  has  been  uni^ 
formly  averse  from  the  public  instruction  of  mankind  by  means 
of  the  Scriptures,  rendered  generally  accessible  by  being  trsu[is- 
Ikted  for  the  use  of  the  unlearned.      'Holy  church  ajnd  tt^e 
*  governors  thereof  have  not  by  public  authority  prespabed* 
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^)'*^C<lnfI#llifd0d,>'OV^8fl^n€K^  recommended  any  vulgar 

•  ^^T^WWfi^^^f'Sdrtptdr'fe  to^belntlifferentiy  used  of  all  men  ;^  but 

^ttrt^jr  haveetiacted  bydiecree,  ftat  *  the  Holy  Scriptures  may 

, '  '^iicrtlie^ttdiflReTefntly  read  '6f  fitll  ihen,  nor  of  any  other  than  such 

;Yf*a4  li^ve  exfiiress  Ucense  thereuhto  of  their  lawful  ardinaries  :' — • 

3   ftiu^  claiming  as  a  uiphopoly,  the  possession  of  the  sacred  vo- 

liiipev  to  be  withheld  as  they  pje^se,  and  in  their  hands  to  be 

^^tfu'bjiectto  a  dispensation  of  ooBtrol  and  favour.    It  is  eKoaed-^ 

^/Afigly  ewt^us  to  observe  the  proceedings  of '  Holy  Chutthatid 

u  A  tilt  goveraprs'  thereof'  in  toe  exercise  of  this  restrictiiie  atid 

Srmissive  authority.  As  one  example,  we  may  adtlUQe  Ihe 
■owqiig  I%as6n8  assfgtied  by  fhe  Rhemish  Tratislatofi^s  of  the 
^  Vulgate,  in  the  preface  to  their  Version.  *.  Which  transln^on/ 
-^  they  say,  *  we  do  not  for  all  that  publish,  upon  erroneous  opi- 

*  nion  of  necessity,  that  the  Holy  'Scriptures  should  always  be 
^J. in  our  mother^ongue,  or  that  they  ought  or  were  ordained  by 

*  God  tabe  read  indiflerently  of  all,  or  could  be  easily  under- 

*  stood  of  every  one  that  readetb  or  heareth  them  in  a  known 

*  liOig^uage :  or  that  they  were  not  often,  through  man's  malice 
7  ~^  or  infirmity^  pernicious  and  much  hurtful  to  many  :  or  that 
♦^  *  W*  Sfep^raUy  4Mad  absolutely  deemed  it  more  convenient  in  it* 

Y''8<^f,a8d^ore- agreeable  to  God^s  word  and  honour  or  edifica- 
^  '  tion  of  the  faithful;  to  have  them  turned  ^  into  vulgar  tongues, 

*  than  to  be  kept  and  studied  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  learned 
'^'**1itigtiages :  Not  for  these,  nor  any  Buch  like  causes,  do  we 
'  •'ttdnslat^  this  sacred  book,   but  upon  special  consideration   of 

'^e  ptesent  time,  state,  atid  condition  of  our  country,  unto. 
'**-V^)rch^  divers  things  are  either  necessary,  or  profitable  and 
^*  medicinal  now,  that  otherwise  in  the  peace  of  the  Church 
**^  w€?irfe  n^iher  much  requisite,  nor  perchance  wholly  tolerable/ 
'^il'^ccordanc^  With  the  temper  and  language  of  this  paragraph, 

'*^^H6  goy^fi^nors  of  Holy  "Church,*  in  one  of  their  earliest  denun* 
^'biittibn^  a^inst  the  trandators  of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular 
/tdngtife,  prdnoiince  it  to  be,  'a  dangerous  thing ,  as  the  blessed 
^^  J^ei'^me  t&i^tifiefh,  to  translate  the'te?ft  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
•'^^ttt  of  one  language  intd  another,  because  it  is  not  always 

*  *^sy  to  tfetaiii  the  sense  df  the  originals  in  a  translation  ;  as 
'^Ifaesam^  blessed  Jeroihe  confesseth,  that  although  inspired, 
•  *  lie  freqtfently  erred  ;'  and  they  enact  and  ordaia,  that  no  one 

h^reaftef  do  by  his  own  authority  translate  any  text  of  Holy 
Sbriptute  into  English,  and  that  no  one  read  such  translated 
books. 

In  remarking  on  these  passages,  it  is  not  in  the  least 
tiecessary  to  expose  the  sophistry  or  the  futility  of  the  reasons 
which  they  contain :  their  imbeciUity  is  too  evident  to  stand  in 
tieed  ofany  comment.  But' theri^  is  One  use  to  be  made  of  them, 
which  most  effectually  establishes  the  very  principle  which  they 
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^6  ^a^tid&d  to  deatroy.    It  w^s  not  ta  li»^aiqp^p«lacl:.dWi4&P 

pretensiojo^  of  the  Church  of  Eome^  Jii  liiil  huiim<i|iii^  i  liiinnrilMt 

of  guardiaa  of. the  sacred,  r^coids,  could ..ro^fwUtaaiifii^uw 

charge  Ibaa  the  custody  of  the  original  t^ct^g^B^Mk*  t  BtarioMn^ 

would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that,  if  sui^h  a  dtlegftlicm'W^JViftiikM^ 

any  other  writings  should  be  committed  t9»  *  dtepcwitdt^  faiB 

trust,  than  those  wliich  coataiiied  the  very  i|rofd«<  ijn  VhiiUtitiinr> 

eommunications  of  a  Divine  revalatioa  w«f»  ^^ijictt  «vmi^iiiH| 

it.be  a  dangerous  thing  to  translate  the  t^xt-^^J^ljf  Soripi^i 

tureB  out  of  one  Iang;uage  into  another  ;-rif  an  iamyrMtrolnBHS 

Utor,  as  Jerome  is  absurdly   represented  pMi  ib^Qgit  Cil1iifrinnf*i'' 

that  liehjas  frequently  erred  ;-*the  Chur<*  whidb^^flm«/ tkel 

po^^es^iqa  and  guardianship  of  tbe  SacfedrWriline^<c^iaiiotiltfi' 

supposed  to  be  Keeping  in  her  cugtody  a  trii^jtiiiJflitiQii  ^a£  l^evp: 

instead  of  the  originals.      This^  howeve^^  J9  tbe  Cad*. .  i%e 

knows  nothing  of  the  originals.    They  werornev^rtliodgeii  -infasrv 

h^nds,  or  committed  to  her  care.    The  t^j^  Bil^W-ilk«ie- krU 

s^^^twied  by  her,  which,,  every  one  know^/  i^fPOl  tbe  pnffB^h 

but  a  translation,    Bveiy  reasoa  which  hfr.  tdrpif qtrn  iMiiCTgnn' 

agaipat  either  tbe  authority  or  the  utili4;y;;0Cliiap»l«ytiQj||ii  i^f^'i 

plie^  to  the  version  which  she  sanction^r    Tbt  X^^tiUi  JaoguMiBP'' 

was  not  an  ecclesiastical  and  learned  langi%$(ge^  tbaj^ft^^ftlttr*! 

publication  of  the  several  books  which  m^.eotil^igdd  ia  ibev 

Bible  ;  it  was  the  common  language  of  theiRoBsaofl^    If,  4beHH<i 

fore*  it  be  not  more  conyenient  in  itse]f,  m^  more  i|fflrQeabto4tr' i 

God^s  word  and  honour^  and  more  to  ih^^^e^iXQU  :<iC.^ut>o 

faithful,  that  the    Scriptures  ^lould  be  tai:a#d  inilo  vulgir^*^^ 

tongues,  they  ought  to  have  been  kept  aad  ftlndiedii^lbe  ecoteh*'^ 

siastical  languaps  in  which  they  first  exislif^  -.'  -^.o.vib 

When  the  Bible  was  first  translated  int^  .tbalLatm  iliU)gi«|p9;&.^ 

it  was  not  translated  for  the  purpoi$a  of  hwii  "I^JM  AQitunfioi 

ecclesiastical  body  for  their  use  and  ben^ith  J^M  ta  il^^xeltf 

Etvely  at  their  disposal    It  w^s  Bccemhl§ijvi^4bUi{9(mm^tmi^ 


every  reader  of  the  language  of  Rome,  ^^bj^  iLMw  ^T^wioBtoiii 
were  public  versions  of  the  Scriplurea,  pt^aMi-lofRtci^tcfaBid^S 
use,  and  generally  and  freely  circiiltUad.  ^j^MQKJwesiifetaplqy^dKil 
in  tb^  service  of  the  Churchy  hecausa  ihey0^min»i0i^^filo^Afioo 
the.  pPpM' .  It  was  only  in  the  gradMftt  de<diP9  t««4f l#iato«n«fiai 
the  L^tm  language,  that  the  govemoi^  of  tb«IA^W))£4nnn^*1o 
found  the  opportunity  of  %vhich  they  ao  KvlMWfi  wn&B^tbemila^ 
selves,  pf  monopolizing  the  Scriptures.  fitrilRmiiiievif^>^tbbi#»b 
policy  to  encourage  the  diffusion  of  the  wor(Sof  jtofeiaipcinjpl^ttfjia 
people,  who  lyere  permitted  ►to  pink  into  tl^  jg«m»ii9tkipMeh^i3 
had  been  already  discovered  to  be  moat  h^HMUtM^i^tt^AwmaO 
tablisbmer^t  of  the  spiritpal  dominion  thaJt/iltt!0iir^«£IabaiiBt^ 
ing  to  ^ vance.     As  ott^tr  kuguragegv  pf^aiM Arthft  mrtiiiiWiMn 
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Whera  Lttin  had  l>f*en  in  cotnmon  use,  the  Lntin  version  wag  tio 
longer  of  public  utifity,   but  beeame  a  clerical  monopoly,  and 
was  thm  iridebteci  to  accidental  circumstances  for  the  distinc^ 
Uon  winch  it  abtfiined  in  the  Church  of  Rome.    Bnt  by  thla 
XBfy  adoption   of  a  version  formeriy  made  for  the  public  use; 
smd  widely  circtalating  with  the  most  perfect  freedom,  the 
triiumh-of  Rome  is  furnishing-  a  perpetual  testimony  to  the 
primitive  practice,  and  is  giving  the  most  irrefragable  proof 
tfaat  the  Holy  Senptures  are  not  a  deposit©  committed  to  hef 
triiBt  and  control.     It  is  curious  that  her  advocates  should'^ 
aliege  the  danger  of  translating  the  Scriptures,  in  opposing 
the    cnx;uUtion   of    them  by  Protestants,    and  yet,  that  the 
t^htirolisbouW  claim  to  be  the  guardiiin  of  the  Scriptures,  not^J 
ip  their  on^inalsH  but  in  a  translation,  * 

On  the  desertion  of  this  couatry  by  the  Romans,  the  eulti-'! 
vation  of  literature  was  neglected,  and  the  Latin  versions  of 
the  feicrjptm  ea  became  circuniBcribed  in  their  circulation,  till 
theyymw  no  ioa^er  in  request  among  the  people.  With  tha "^ 
iiivaaion^s  and  sub.sequent  settlement  of  the  Saxons,  a  new>* 
lanfuuge  wm  introduced.  Originally  pagan  idolaters,  the  cha-^ 
racter  of  this  new  race  wag,  in  time,  greatly  changed  ;  and  for''^ 
therr  use.  uher  their  reception  of  Chnsttanity,  the  Saxon  ver-  '^ 
smmot  the  Scriptures  werfe  made,  these  versions  generally'* 
included  no  more  than  the  Gospels ;  and  though  other  por-  *^ 
tions  of  .the  Bible  were  translated  by  different  individuals,  no  ^ 
complete  Saxon  version  of  the  whole  Bible  appears  to  have'* 
existed.  The  Danish  invasions  were  fatal  to  the  progress  pf  ^ 
baxon  literature,  and  the  Norman  conquest  proved  stiH  mora  ^ 
disastrous,  as  it  changed  not  only  the  political  state  of  the'  * 
connlu'y,  but  Ms  languBge,  which  gradually  passed  into  tbat 
toroi  m  ^  hich  it  has  continued  to  the  present  tirae^,  *' 

The  English   languag e  in   wliat  may   be  termed  its  transl- '^ 
tiFostttte,  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  exceed-'"* 
m^ly  r«de,  Ror  does  it  seem  to  have  been  employed  in  literal 
Biblicfti  tmnslation  before  the  fouiteeqth  century.    This  was  "  ' 
th^  a^e  of  the  illustrious  Wiclif-    To  this  omament  of  our  '! 
country  belongs  the  honour  of  commencing  an  effective  rqfor-   '** 
m^alioa  of  religion;  and  of  employine;,  as  the  principal  means   '^ 
of  pronaotmg  it,  the  light  of  revealed  truth.     To  publish  the 
eotire  bcriptures  m  the  vernacular  languages,  was  a  bold  un- 
dertaitmg  Jor  an  individual  to  attempt  in  those  times,  however 
gjRed  autl  patronised  he  might  be.     This  laborious  work    he 
^ceessfoliy  executed,  and  raised  the  fiercest  opposition  of' the 
OhuTch  against  him  By  the  publication  of  his  EnHish  Trans-      ^ 
lation  m  1360,  but  a  few  years  before  his  death,"  tt  was  de^      ^ 
Bounced  as  a  horrible  innoratioi^  and  even  the  readers  of  it  iii-     ' 
VojL.  XXVI.  N^.  2  P 
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tiifTed  the  forrcitMre  of  land^cattle^fttiictgaod^r,': Tb»f£n^Qqfq^' 

df  thiB  measure  were  violently  p€i!Baouted;  ..theyr were^ d^iol^ed 

heretics  to  Ood^  enemies^o  llb^cirawii/t  aiid'tmildw*  |«it  ibir 

land.    Other  £neli&h  translations  of  the  ^ori]l>tarea«  ^loogh 

none  of  the  whgTe  Bible,  bad> , however,  already  beei^  maAe 

previously  to  Wiclif 's  celebrated  p^blicatioii.      He  wb»  »ttoe 

prii>eipal,  but  not  the  &mt,  English  translator  6f  the  He^* 

Scriptures-  .    i 

Of  the  En^lUU  versiona  of  the  Scripti^res;  which  existed  pr6- 

'^irkrasly-to  Wiolif '«  age,  and  vfhieh  appear  to  have  composed 

^^only  parts  of  the  Bible*  we  traMScribe^  Drooi  Lewis,  thet  foUpw* 

^'ii)g  specimen,  with  which  he  was  fi^miahed  by  Dr.  W^terla^^' 

f^om  z,  M.S.  in  the  library  of  Bennet  College^  Cambridge*     > 

Y  '  ^<  Mark  L  7.    And  he  prechyde  sayande,  a  stalworther'  thand^  I 
:  ^adtaf  come  efter  me  of  whom  I  am  not  worthi  dowDfalIande>  or  knel- 
aifde,  to  louse  the  thwonge  of  his  chawcers.' 
^  VI.  22.  When  the  doughtyr  of  that  Herodias  was  in  comyn  and- 

'  liad  tombylde  and  pleside  to  HarowdCi  and  also  to  the  sitt«ide  at 

«  mete,  the  kynge  says  to  the  weach^' 

^    .  <  XII.  1.    A  man  made:  a  vynere,  and  he  made  aboute  a  hegge, 

^  land  grofe  a  lake  and  bygedde  a  tower.' 

-  ^    <  XII.  38.    Be  ye  ware  of  the  scrybes  whyike  wille  go  in  stolia 

A\and  be  haylsede  in  the  market  and  for  to  sit  in  synagogis  in  the  fyrste 

...c^yers.* 

These  passages  appear  in  the  following  form  in  WicUra 

'  ^Translation.  .  r- 

y.^', .    ,  ■  ,    ,  -.,.,■ 

;        ^  And  prechyde  and  seyde  a  strenger  than  I  schal  comb  aftSr  toe 
v.. and  I. am  not  worthi  to  knele  doun  and  unlase  hi^  schoon. '       '   ' ' ' 
J'^j      *  And  whanne  the  doughter  of  thilke  Erodias  was  comen  inne  6nd 
dauoside  and  pleside  to  Eroude  and' also  toymen  that  viAen^at  the 
mete :  the  kyng  sayde  to  the  daifasel.*  ' 

^  /'  *  A  man  p!auntide  a  vyiieyardand' selteait  bcgge:  about  it  and 
7'''da]f  alake  and  bildide  a  tour.'/  ..   yf.  ^-.    ,. 

"'^  r*  Be  ye  Ware  of  Scribis  that  wctianxWaodre  luftolis  and  be  saluted 
"'  f ^*  In  bhepy ng ;  and  sitte  .inr  sync^ogis  in  tb^  firstf^  clf^^ru/         :  •:  i 

:a  VW^cl^f'^  version  of  the  New  Testanaetit,  which  Was  fir^t  pub<« 
^l/ii^jied  in  a  printed  edition  by  Lewis  in  1731,  is 'not  iif'the 
^  jPfijt^esft\on  of  all  our  readers,  and  we  may  probably -ba^gfati- 
^^f  lying,  the  curiosity  ot*some  of  them'  by  copying  a  patiitM  4{  it 
„.^^ffcyr  their 'perosat  The  early  En^Ii^  vei^iond^W^'in^ttant 
^fj^,jdbqumenis  in  the  history  of  tne  language;  *    '       ."  ',•)  .:;   •. 

»:k)    'i^Mat^hev^  t^ap.  IIJ*    In  tho  da^es  Jon  Baptist, cWi,an4:,pi^hide 
anoteiliedtsert^f  Judee.    An^i^^de^^.yejpenaunce  for.  the  kingdom 
of  hevene^.i^ial  pe^h«.j  f^r  this  1^  l^e  ofVi^9^  ^^^^  s,^>4  H^!^  ^^^ 
9i^oiif^RjBS^G^^!fSf!jif',X9^^^^  in  '^es^jri,  myce  ;^^ 
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Sif  the  Lord)  make  ye  right  the  piatbis  of  him*    And  this  Jon  hadde 

RHothinw  of  Camels  herii  and  a  girdle  of  ekyn  aboute  his  Lee nd is  and 

•  tiis  mete  was  hony  Boukis  and  hony  of  the  wode.    Thsnne  wente  J^ 

.    <tusdGTn  out  to  hjtn  and  al]  Judee  and  alje  the  cud  tree  aboute  Jordan. 

And  ibei  weren  waischen  of  him  in  Jordanj  and  knowlechiden  her 
Hi|;nQes»  But  he  sigh  many  of  the  Farisees  and  of  Saduceis  eomyng^ 
^^^  his  baptyra,  ajid  seiden  to  hem  generatiouns  of  Eddris  who  schewlde 

to  you  to  fle  fro  wraththe  that  b  to  come?  Tlierfor  do  ye  wofthi 
,  ftaytis  of  penaunce.  And  nyle  ye  aey  withynne  you,  we  hav&  AbrU- 
,  hato  to  fadir*  for  i  seye  to  you  that  God  ii  mighti  to  reiso  up  of  these 

atones  the  sones  of  Abraham.  And  now  the  axe  ii  put  to  the  roole  of 
"  the  trecj  therfor  every  tree  that  makyth  not  good  fruyt  achat  be  kit 
«  dowti  and  Bchal  be  ca^t  into  the  fyr.     I  waWhe  ghou  in  watir  into 

penauoce,  but  he  that  schal  come  after  me  is  atrenger  than  i  wtipa 
i  scbon  y  am  not  won  hi  to  here,  he  schal  baptise  you  in  the  Body 

^ODst  an  fire*     Whos  wynewynge  cloth  is  in  his  hom^  and  achal  fully 

clanse  his  corn  florCi  and  he  schall  gad  re  his  whete  into  his  beroie; 
£  but  the  chaff  he  schall  brenne  with  fire  that  may  not  be  quenchid,*! . 

^       The  first  printed  Etiglish  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
Tyndal*s  Translation,  published  in    1526.     For  this   version, 
^  'Ihe  original  Greek  text  was  used  :  the  preceding  translatians 
^  ,i?«rere  executed  from  the  Latin  Vulgatae.    Other  vjersions;  were 
*  afterwards  furnished  by  Coverdale  and  other  English  transla- 
'^  tors,  till  the  time  of  James  I.,  when  the  present  public  vdrBSon 
•was  executed.    That  this  is  a  faultless  version,  no  one  b^  {>re- 
fiunted  to  maintain^  hut  it  has  fewer  blemisheB  than  some  who 
have   attempted  to  estimate  itn  merits,  have  been  willing  to 
concede-     iVIany  frivolous  objections  have  been  urged  against 
its  renderings,  and  many  alterations  proposed,  which  could  not 
have  increased  its  value  if  they  had  been  adopted.    In  many 
respects,  however,  it  admits  of  improvement;  and  in  some  in- 
stances, the  amendments  which  are  required,  that  it  may  possess 
the  excellence  to  which  every  enlightened  reader  must  wish  to 
see  it  advanced,  are  of  great  moment.     The  attention  of  nume- 
rous scholars  has  been  directed  to  the  revision  of  the  Englitih 
Bible,    The  greater  number  of  those  who  have  put  forth  cor- 
^fit  rected  editions,  have  limited  their  labours  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment,   Of  this,  various  translations    have  been  at  different 
times  submitted  to  the  public,  some  of  which  are  now  almost 
$i  i  forgotten  :  never  having  obtained  any   extensive  or  valuable 
im^aaction,,  they  are  become  instances  of  the  disproportion  which 
is  so  frequently  to  be   observed  in  literary  undertakings,  b e- 
_,  tween  the  anticipated  and  the  real  acceptance  of  a  publication* 
^^j^Others  are  more  remarkable  as  objects  of  curiosity,  than  de- 
serving of  praise  for  being  improvements  upon  the  versions 
^^  which  they  were  intended  to  supersede  or  to  rival. 

^,      As  specimens   of  the  manner  in  which  some  translators 
-  2  t*  2 
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hMi  allAwMI  theniRelTes  to  poceed  in  rendering  the  t^xt 
of  .tb6<.  N^rTti^taiiTent,  we  might  lay  bt^fore  our  temders  a 
seueft  of  MtfWis  from  Mice's  version^  publishad  in  1729;  but> 
fitl  we  Intend  to  advert  more  largdy  to  another  siiU  tiiore  signal 
.  itistslnce  of  iinproper  proceeding  in  a  translator,  v?e!iflust  \^h 
sparing  ih  oi/f  selections  from  Mace's  woik«  Tht  fdlloWih^kre' 
exampTiys  of  very  reprehensible  modes  of  expression.,  JMattheir 
xxi^.3& ''^Mt  he  had  dumbfounded  the  Saduc^es/  x?iir>  ^l» 
*.  eoieriojaad  partake  of  thy  master's  diverBions/  Luke  i   67| 

*  21echariaB  vented  hia  divine  enthusiasm/  xix*  2,  '  the  colkc^ 

*  tofw^dl^rd  of  the  cu«tomt/  j^cts  viii.  10,  '  the  plenipolen* 
^  tii^'^f '  Qod.'  Heb,  vii  22,  *  the  guarantee  of  the  aHiance/ 
Jaiiic*  t.  4,  *  Lord  of  the  celestial  militia/  It  i^  diffietiH  to 
tiecoticile  the  i^trod action  of  these  expreb'^ions  into  a  Biblical 
Terfeibp.  ^ith  bonefet  purpose  or  sobnety  of  mind.  Hie  first 
itepresBion  which  a  reader  receives  from  tbem,  is  decidedly 
tmfavourabie  to  the  translator's  sincerity.  The  burlesque  ap-^ 
)>earaaGe  which  such  phrases  pnmed^'  nund  ttt  iMUr«i^«iM'Hrtncett^ 
jtbeMpicidh,  that  their  Aothor  waa  iiot.!iottaitoualo^Y>^^^li^)^ 
theig^toine  character  ofthe  sacred  dictions '  .        . mJ  ^^\  fc»>i^'^^" 

Dt.  H^rwood*i3  liberal  translattoti  <»f  tbe  Keiir /I^M^sf^tf^)'^^^ 
Jiow^ren  still  more  famlty  than  the  .preceiiing<9drsj<il^^/  ilW^y^^  ^, 
6xe6tilKed\hi  a  manner  which  is  serioualy  o^Ferisifvti^;'^  Id'lQld^''^ ,, 
atteftfpc  to  accommodate  the  language -of  the  saof^d  Writ^  ib  ^'  ,, 
•the  etmtvated  tiffdiurstandings  of  modern  readersy  b«'^)m«i'l^i^^^ 
tireiy  subverted  the  chaste  simplicity  of  their  expffeR^onSv  ^^4  ' 
lias  tricked  otHidie  «tyte  in  winch  he  iiitended  lo  con^^yiliMmi ' ' 
«entunente»  with  ev«ry  ornament  of  inflated  and  ia^apid  diolisMf.  ^  \  •' 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  i^elect  firom  any  book^  passages  ahbnM-i^^*  '^ 
ing  «lfa  more  flag;rant  violations  ofevery,rul9  «f«goodtwmiti^'^''  1 
than  the  following.    The  words  oF  th^  Prophet » ^cikM  b^  it>^/I 
Evangjeliats^Alttttew  and  Matk,areiiot%i]uieeptibie  of  inmrtive*  .^ 
•4nent>  f^d  inpi9(b  fdeate  ev^o  the 'moat  Ihstidiotis  read€ir«        t^  ^  ^  * 
•'  voice  of  ooe  crying  in-  the  vnldeme%8>  PVepAte  Ve  .tW.wMf^,3  .j^ 
"  of  the  Lord^  make  4iia  pcahift  straight''    (Miitt.  ill  3,  Sivek 
4. 3).    In  the  Liberal  Translation, w«  ra^d ; --*  »  >  »^'^  '] ' 

'*  liarVl  the  voice  of  a  public  crier  in  the  wlldernfeS8,lPrepare  a  way 
for  the  Metoiah,  make  an  easy  path  for  his  sacred  iteps.    Haift  ^  IthW'  ^ 
the  wiUeiteeslit^sotinds  with  the  loud  proclarqationl    O  prepanrf6r/^  • ' 
the  speltiy  a^etit  ef  the  Messiah.    BtreW  the  padi.wfth.floweirar  Ir     • ' 
whiohOiis  saored  a^M  «MI  irMKl.* 

Foir'  *'  iTie  .people  ^vhiqb  s%i  ia  diuknesa  saw  great  lisrbt ;     . 
*^  and  'to  Vhep  who  sat  in  th^  i:iigion  agidahadow  of  death  Iigbt: 
*' is  sprung  up/*  we  havf -T-       .  ';      ■  ,  *  ! 
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fit  fefice  fhc  dieering  beams  of  divine  light  burs!  opon  them,  f^hich 
diipfilled  tVoni  thy  region  a  the  «h^de«o^  thai  4eoieWd  iia€Qfii£Wt4ibi# 
ohseurkjr  which  once  covered  thei]^^,  ^j^j  r^^ai  ^€ifl'*M  V*'<»*^*^f  ^"^  **' 

The  inimil ably  beautiftil  address  of  oWf  Lbh!,  Mak',  it!**4C  * 
tnay  be  compared  with  Dr.  Harwood's  pamphraslic  versbn*     , 

*  Come  tinto  me,  all  ye  who  groan  under  the  iofiupportable  bortheil^^ 
of  the  ceremontal  law — and  1  nrtU  vindicate  you  iutp  pert'^ci  libBrtj^  *  * 
and  freedoni.  ..\  ' 

*  Obey  my  doctrinei  and  precepts  whicli  I  have  il1u3trated  and  en* 
fbrced  by  my  own  conduct  j   and  learn  from  niy  examples  of  inoffi^n^ 
Bive  meekness  and  unaffected  hutnility-<^nd  you  will  secure  true  andl.^l, 
lasting  peace  and  happinei^s.  ..^ 

*  For  my  doctrine  is  calculated  for  the  fiplicity  of  mankmd — lU  in-  ^ 
junctions  are  not  rigorous  and  oppres&tve  to  human  nature — but  the 

{mihs  into  mbich  it  introduces  men  are  unspeakably  nleaeadt  and  de^^' ^ 
emhle.'  -r.i.aj 

'    Dr.  Harwood  was  a  classical  scholar^  but  how  IHlle  he  had 
gained  from  hia  ucquaintance  with   the  correct  and    elegant    Ij 
Biodela  of  antiquity,  may  be  seen   in  the  form  which  he  has: 
chosen  for  the  pathetic  expreesionii  of  our  Lord,  Matt,  xxiii*  37,  ji 
*'  O  Jerusniem,  Jerusalem^  thou  that  killest  the  propliets,  and 
**  stonest  them  who  are  sent  imto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have 
**  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
*■  chickens  under  ht?r  wings,  and  ye  would  not  !** 

^OJamsat^iii,  Jerusalttm^  who  hast  nMHrder«d  tto  mangr  prophets, 
and  kast  stoned  to  death  sq  liiavy  |^pd  mea.  who  were  seal  to^nsfenn 
thee^Tt^r  how  many  ages  bkve  I  strove. tp  si(v»  tlpieefrona  mitt      - 
with  alt  the  anxious  care  and  solicitude  of  the  mpst  affectiooale  . 
parent  2'-rbut  yeu  have  obstinately  refused.' 

Matt.  ^1^1. 39.  «^  0  my  F«itber»  if it  bfe  pMssib^^^  Ut  thi^  t^  \, 

**  {M^a  .from  itie>  ne vferth^ew— '*  ift  llie  laiig«iage  of  th6  *.  Mnh  , , 

'  of  sorrows/  ^nd  speaks  to  eV6fry  lieait  t  \^  thiSt^^di^  kc^tk .  .^ 
tolenyte  the  liberal  tri^nslatiofi  ^hkh  foito#»t                  .. 

*  O  iperciful  God!  suffer  not  the  impetiding  stroke  to  bre^k,o;rer .  ^ 
my  head;— but  I  check  iigr^lA*  ,  '^   1  i'^ 

For  ^  at  tiie  nsing  of  thie  ami/ .  M^iic  xvi.  2^  m%  iKtve^  Vtbe^  >  | 
'  rayaof  the  san  now  atireaking  the  edge  of.  the  horisiM^!  rS^  '  ''^ 
*  these  aiiiiied  tound  about  him  a  light  from  hwvw/  iaotesxi^i^ 


[        sunples,  he  has  violaled  the  propriety  wlitcfa  k  traiidatbr  6f  the 
r       Scriptuitt  «hottld  invariably  iB^iot^U  ^  h^t^  M .  sftwiit .ni' tM^^  * 
F       4kind/fae  i»  Ai  l(e«ftt  SiqtiaO^  b;^  Dr.  fia^  'The  young 
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'*■  ladv.iBvnoidead.'  M«*.v.59.    '  The  clergymaft  i^wm 

*  tou  hwe  give*.  »ir»  tb^only  true  a»d  proper  answer  to  the 
^  Lestion.'  Hi.  32.  '  The  immense  estates  of  an  opulent 
«  rtntleuMMh'  Lwke  xii-  i6.  .'  A  gentleman  of  a  splendid  for- 
'Sw3%.uJeot  W  two  sons.'  xv.  11.    '  Th..  ^entlemap 

•  privately  stole  to  Jesus  in  the  silence  of  tlie  night.    John  in. 

r    Nolliine  can  be  mare  remote  from  the  manner  of  the  sacred 
.-kritew  than  a  style  like  this,  which  has  no  one  good  quality  to 
,ecommend  it.  and  by  its  affectation  can  only  repel   the  ckss 
■  of  readers  for  whope  use  it  appears  to  have  been  adopted    Ihe 
-mostservUely  literal  translation  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  a 
3)aTBpbia8tic»L  wsion  so  diffuse  and  tumid  as  this,  which  is 
ofi^(i8i«e.Jike  to  piety  and  taste.  ,      „    .  , 

^A^omt  the  Tery  modwa  translators  of  the  Scriptures  who 
have  published  English  versions  of  the  New  T^«tam««t    the 
'«rinbipala.e  Wyope.  Purver.  Worsley,  Campbell,  Wakefield, 
^^ewjome,  Macknight.  Scarlet,  and  Doddndge,  whose  trans- 
lation in  the  Family  Expositor  has  been  printed  m  a,  separate 
•form.  Among  these,  Campbell  is  entitled  to  distinct  considera- 
tion on  account  of  the  important  body  of  criticism  which  he 
has  supplied  in  his  prefixed   Dissertations,  and  in  his   Notes. 
Newcome's  Version  possesses  very  considerable  ment    and  is 
much  superior  to  Wakefield's;    and  Mackm-ht.  with  many 
faults,  some  of  them  not  unimportant  ones,  lias   obtained  a 
.■erinanpnt.  reputation  on  account  of  the  valuable  assistance 
4*ich  his  work  affords  to.  Biblical  students.     r*o   translator 
'has  excelled  Campbell  in'  acuteness  of  understanding   and  in 
the  nice  application  of  sound  and  varied  learning  to  the  ob- 
iects  of  Scriptural  criticism.  He  was  eminently  felicitous,  both  m 
his  diBceromeot  of  the  enprs  and  Uemishes  of  his  predecea- 
.Bore;  aftd  in  his  appi^ciation  of  their  merits.  No  one  surpassed 
.    bhttiB  probity  4  and  though  he  ought  not  to  he  represented  as 
.  Mempt  from  prejudice,  the  proofe  of  its  influence  are  ,  but 
tarelv  to  be  detected,  while  the  instances  are  frequently  occur- 
,    ring  of  its  being  successfully  opposed  by  the  force  of  jruth. 
f   H»  transhition  of  the  Gospels,  however,  is  but  little  read,  and 
J.  -will  never  become,  separately  from  the  critical  apparatus  which 
i.  aoconmaoies  it,, a  popular  work.    It  deviates,  sometimes,  very 
-^   «iiieow6arilyftorothe  Public  Version,  and  betrays  somewhat 
.   -j«)f  an  ambitioTOi  novelty  of  phraseology.    Obsolete  expressions 
rKtteoasioBally, occur:  ex.gr.  *  carried  off  seven  mnunds.  Alatt. 
;Miin«.  37j  'routdown.^ay*,'  .Mark  xi.  8.     We  have  '  heathen. 
t!^!Matt*-.ri«88..}i' gentiles,'?.  6.;  and  'pagans,  v.  48.- the  last 
c^«i^niiW8^ouWfttfinc»/.J'eavenly ^Father     Matt.  vi.  26 
^,  and 'iSeJtioI  Father,'  xviii.  35.      In  Matt.  xxvi.  17„  we 
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havje  ^.paschal  soppeir ;'  in  verse  19.,  '  passover/  '  He  tauglit 
;''iri't^ei>  syria%6gdes'to^A^/nwmfl/'Jg^  (Luke  17:  14. J  is 

too  vtkVLch  in.Harwood'feHda^nrieV ^ antf  '  roared' out,'  (riii.  28.,) 
is  not  betier  thaii  the  ''^Bdwl^  ouf  b€  Mblcb*s  version;  which 
Campbett  has  fib  isevetely,  btft  so  -  very' justly  reprehended. 
'  M^  lads^  have  ye  dny  victuals;*  (John  xxi.  v.,)^  is  not  ta-^be 
approved,  thoogn  borrowed  from  Doddridgfe.  '      .       » 

.  That  there  should  not  be  an  entire  agreement  of  opinu^i 
among  Biblical  writers  in  respect  to  the  taaiiner  in  which  a 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  executed,  can  scatoely 

-appear  surprising.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  find  so  gene- 
ral a  concurrence  of  the  most  able  and  judicious  ctitics  in  fa-  • 

'  vour  of  a  literal  translation.  The  sacred  character  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  high  and  solemn  importance  of  its  contents, 

^  finpart  to  every  form  in  which  it  is  proposed' to  transmit  it  the 

*;  greatest  possible  interest,  and  excent  it  from  the  several  kinds 
of  compositions  in  reference  to  which '  a  translator  may  be 
allowed  his  option.  *  Every  reader  of  the  BiUe  should,  as 
nearly  as  it  may  be  practicable,  be  furnished  with  its  pure  and 
simpla  text.  A  version  is,  to  the  unlearned,  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  the  original,  and  should  therefore  be  as  conformable 
to  it  as  possible.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  writers  is  conveyed  by  the  translation  :  the  forms  and 
modes  of  expression  in  which  their  sentiments  are  exhibited, 
ought  also  to  be  preserved.  It  is  frequently  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  correct  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  writers,  that  their  characteristic  and  figurative  expres- 

,,si'on3  should  be  exhibited  by  a  translator*    Very  minute  atten-' 
tibn,  therefore,  requires  to  be  given  by  the  author  of  a  version 
6f  the  Scriptures  to  the  text  of  his  onginal,  as  well  as  ta  the 

Eowers  of  the  vernacular  la'nguage  into  which  he  renders,  thatv 
e  inay  faithfully  and  exactly  set  before  his  readers  the  senti-*^ 
.  raents  of  the  inspired  \lvrtters  in  theit  genuine  forms.     Pcrspi-' 
/  puity  and  simplicity  are  indispensable  requisites  in  a  tranaiation ' 
\'of  the  Bible,  and  should  never  be  satn-ificed,-  as  they  have* 
/,'some'times  been,  by  the  afifectation  of  nbvelty, '  and  the  indul-' 
jr^^hce  of  a  vitiated  taste.  .     : 

J ;  5'  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  *  Scriptures  sfhould-  be  translated 
into' our  own  language,  the^*  Public  Version  is  an  approved 
"^^  ,pdclel ;  iand  nothing  could  be  mofe^ea^sy'thati  to  extraetfrom  it 
/^^  'passages  which  combiAe  In  the  highest -degrees  the  exoeUeaces ' 
\\  qf  precision  in  sense,  and  sithpUdlty  tiid^-elegance  in  diction. 
;  ^j  .R^i6  ;with  ffreat;  propriety,  therefi^e;  thaV'tbe  )3io«t  jadiejous 
^•^^ tfi^siatprs  have  proposefd  to  retail  the  ivordfiT  of  the  Pdblic 
^^  version  ill  all  casept  m  which  they  corrcfeftly  and  penpfeuMisly 
'  ^ek^sii  ^e  1^;^  6^  Ae  id^|iiialv  Dj^;  OBoolhrdyd  haer  aot^- 

Sj  --    •»  '■it       ^^  .     J-  i     •    ;j       X    ''* 
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fessedly  provided  a  '  New  Translation  of  the  Bibl^*^  wlucli 
would  hold  oat  the  promise  of  an  entirely  original  pToduction  ; 
he  has  entitled  hig  vulutnei^  an  *  Improved  Version/  which  re- 
fers n%  to  the  Cooamoa  Version,  as  the  object  on  which  his  cor- 
rective labours  have  been  employed*  In  the  execution  of  ibia 
task,  he  has  possessed  the  most  ample  adyaotages  So  many 
are  the  attempts  that  h^ve  been  made  to  uuieud  the  faults  ^ud 
tp  supply  the  deftciencies  of  the  Public  Ver^jion,  and  so  nuoie- 
rous  are  the  Iransklion^  of  the  Scriptures,  entire  aiid  io  part,: 
til  at  Ji^ve  hepn  published  io  our  native  ^^ngAiage,  that  the  Bib- 
lical Traa^UtjOf"  i$  furniiibed  with  the  most  abundant  materials 
rfpjT  the  couipletioa  of  his  underlakia^.  In  the  judicious  sel^o- 
tiop  and  skilful  application  pf  these  my lerials.  his  jud^fmeiit 
and  taste  will  be  fairly  tried;  and  the  merits  of  his  work  will 
be  decided  by  the  comparisoo  which  it  mu^t  sustain  with  the 
,  versions  of  his  predecessors,  to  which  it  must  be  indebted  for 
the  Tuust  considerable  part  of  its  improvements.  Dr-  yoQth* 
rpyd  has,  in  the  present  volunie,  made  vary  ample  use  o(  the 
versions  of  former  translators-  There  are  but  few  of  bis  devia- 
tions from  the  PubUc  Version  which  may  not  be  described  ^^ 
derived  renderiugs,  Campbell  and  Wakt-tield  are  laid  under 
contribution  ;  but  we  ape  glad  tu  find  that  many  of  their  cba- 
n^cteristic  renderings  are  rejected,  Newcome  is^ibUowed  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  where  he  varies  from  King  Jame&V 
Tranailators.  The  merit  of  the  present  Version  will,  of  course, 
be  in  part  determined  by  an  examitiatjoti  of  its  critical  structure, 
since  it  purports  to  be  farmed  from  *  corrected  texts  of  the  ori* 
'  ginalsi'  A  work  puttincr  forward  the  cbims  of  the  Veriia^ 
before  us  ought  to  be,  to  the  Eoglieh  reader,  a  representatiy^ 
of  the  Sacred  text  in  the  purest  form  in  which  it  has  been  eVwa*- 
ted  by  the  critical  labours  of  modern  editors  ot  the  Greek  J^ew 
Testament.  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  evidently  intended  that  hm 
work  should  answer  to  the  expectations  of  those  who  nta^  im 
di$posed  to  look  to  it  as  supplying  the  place  of  a  revised  critical 
edition  pf  the  original  Greek  text*  He  has,  ho^vever,  been  lesi, 
c^^refnl  iipt  caus^ltii^g  and  «{>plyiBK^»  authorities  tt^a|rak|HF« 
cessary ;  and  his  '  corrected  text    is  le^f  fi^oujc^  ^i^ijd.qqiiy^ 

Ip,  hifi  a49ptipn.or  ^^eftion  pf  readiqgs,  be  d^^  ^9^^  ^^W^^i^ 
bfive  been  uniformly  guided  by  the  generally  ja<^poiv|!9^;w 
q^pppi  gf  criticism.  We  Qccafi^MMiDy  m#^^  fit'^  :4f^V^^P^ 
ffQIQ  Ori^abach'fi  text,  whioh  w^  ^e  no(  inclined  .tQ-Qf^ftlilfj^ 
bvit  we  qpinf^  alwfiy*}  approve  of  Dr.  l^qo^oyi^  "^^^W^^^^ 
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^tmM  *tb'ffie  text  IhL*  words,   '  Ahaziah ;    and  Aha'niiili  U^- 
•^'|f6f  Jbft^h  ;  and  Joash  begot  Amazi^b  -  ancl  Aaiaziali'  becrft 
.y^^^^^r  and  in  versie  11th,    the  Avords  *  Jehbiakimj    uiifl 
i/^-     -^'^  ^^g^*'*     1^6^/ ^a    m  authority  for  these  addi^ 
MbTfs  is  t6  be  d*^hVed  imm  MSS.  or  other  ciirical  vouchers, 
^idttlte  ^strong  reasons  in  support  of  th^  f^ssumptton  that  they 
^ric6;fbrmed  apart  of  Matthew's  hiitial  chapter  should  haviQ 
Oeett  preducedl,  before  they  w^re  restored  to  it  as  omiaston&, 
ifne&bach  does  not  msert  them  i  and  his  canon,'  Nil mntHur 
e  etiHJeciura,  is  so  important,  that  we  would  iiol^  even  in  stitfi 
a  ca&i?  at  th€»    one  before  ns.   admit  a  eonjecturalemend^" 
tiOTi  into  any  part  of  the  New  Testament.      the  marginal 
or  the  foot  notes,  are  the  proper  place  in  which  this  kiad  pf 
projjosed    re^din^s  should   be  noticed.      In  Chr.p.  vi.  1^,  thp 
doXQbgy  is  retained  in  tfie  text,  included  between  brackets'; 
md  in  the  accompanying  note,  the  reader  is  told,  that  'Gnes- 
'  bach  has  rejected  the  doxology ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  ft 
was  added  to  the  text  from  the  Greek  Liturgy/     The  insertion 
^tiij^the  note  ^re  completely  at  variance  ;  and'  a  passa^re  which 
i«  thus  decisively  pronounced  to  be  tin  interpoltition,  should  npt 
TD  arty  shape  have  fonnd  a  place  in  a  corrected  te,Tt,     In  Chnp, 
XK  H,  OHe^ibach  is  cited  as  omitting  the  words  '  raise  the  dem/ 
but  he- only  affixes  to  them  the  mark  of  probable  rejection'.  The 
clause  '  but  deliver  us  fi^om  evil/   in  Luke  xi.  4,  i^  omitted  by 
Griesbach,  as  are  also  the  preceding  clauses—^  who  art  in  he"a- 
.  '  ven/  and  '  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  in  earth.'    The 
ItK^i  two,  Dr.  BoothToyd   has  retained  within  brackets  j    th^ 
fbroaer  he  hais  inserted  in  the  text  without  any  mark  ;  thus  mak^ 
ing  an  important  difierence  where  the  authorities  are  the  s^me; 
awd  without  E^ivi nor  the  reader  any  notice  of  the  value  of  the 
reAdia^/    We  shall  notice  very  briefly  a  few  additional  exam-^ 
pies  of  'simitar  t^iriation.    At  Matthew  iv.  ID,  Dr.  Boothtoyd 
j^^*ttith  fcfte€.'V.,  omittTrig  'fkhlud  me/  which  i^  insei-te^ 
^  Oi^iesbati^i^  'V.  37>^  to  th^e  ancientfe/  B.  Griesbach  omtts: 
Mmh  I  2,  'In  the  praj.hets/  B.    Griesbach  reads  -  In  the  prti- 
•'fifiet  TsaiahZ-^iiL  S2,  '  ond  thy  listers;  added  to  the  text  bV 
0rfe^bach,  isinj^ertt^d  by  B  ,  but  witljoiit  notice  t>r  mark,  ■rCSt:^ 
xi;/28,  the  Woi«S^;  *  For  the  earth  is  the'Lbrd  s^^arid'th^'  ftilneki 
-thet^^ft'-rej^ctda  by'Gri^aMfch,are  omitted  without  liotice  hY. 
Bf .  BbmHrrtyd,  ■  '    ' '  '  --   ■'■■^    .■,...    •.  ,      .     ..  ,i..  ■.    -.  .J^,: 

■^  Tli^  dii^trihiition  of  thfe'cont^ts  of  the  books  of  ScHjitii^^^' 
into  chapters,  is  an  invention  which/how  iisefal  soever  in  aime' 
l^pects,  is,  in  others;  much  to  he  regreUed.  This  arrange-' 
midtit  is  not  the  propet*  ft>rm  in  whicli  the  Kacred  writings  should 
have  been  presented,  but  it  has  too  lon^  been  cstabHshcd  t5 
btiuperfee^ed,  and  cannot  \m  discarded  IVoto  conies  intended 
VOL.XXVLN.S.  2Q 
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for  popular  use.    In  such  cftses,  hQWever^  as  adout,  of  improver 
mentfOr  which  appear  to  require  it  in  order  that  justice  may 
hye  rendered  to  the  descriptive  and  didactic  pi^ts  of  the  Bible^ 
a  translator  may  be  allowed  to  reform  these  division^.    Dr. 
Boothroyd  will  not  be  charged  with,  wantonness  or  excess  of  > 
innovation  in  thi^  respect.    The  fiUerations  which  be  has  iik- 
troduced  in  these  divisions  of  the  New  Testament,  are  not 
numerous,  but  they  are  sometimes  of  real  service  to  a  reader. 
.    A  translator  should  not  gpve  to  any  part  of  his  version  the 
form  of  a  paraphrase  or  commentary.    The  full  sense  of  bis 
author,  he  should  convey  in    adeauate,  terms;   and  Italics 
should  never  be  employed  by  a  translator  in  any  case  in  which 
the  words  so  distinguished  are  essential  to  the  full  expression 
of  the  sense  of  the  original  terms.    In  the  public  version,  in-, 
lances  almost  innumerable  may  be  cited  of  this  kind  of  im- 
propriety ;  and  a  modem  translator  may  render  an  accei)table. 
service  in  correcting  them.    As  Dr«  Boothroyd's  version  is  ac- 
companied with  notes,  there  is  the  less  excuse  to  be  made  for 
his  occasionally  introducing  into  'the  text,  terms  in  explanation 
of  any  part  of  it,  which  are  unauthorized  by  the  original* 
We  have  noticed  several  instances  in  which  he  has  indulgjed 
in  this  liberty.    For  example :  Matt.  chap,  i.,  v.  1. '  The  gene- 
'  alogy  and  life  pf  Jesus  Christ.'     Dr.  Boothroyd  has,  imper- 
fectly distinguished  the  supplementary  addition  which  be  has 
introduced  into  this  commencing  sentence,  there  being  no  par-» 
tide  of  conjunction  in  the  original.  The  addition,  he  considers 
as  included  in  the  expression  BiCxo^  ytn<nmip  which,  to  say  die 
least,  is  very  questionable.    The  phrase  appears  to  be  limited 
to  the  genealogy.    The  public  version  literally  and  properly 
renders-^*  The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ ;   with 
whidtk  agree  Newcome,  *  A  table  of  the  birth  of  J^iis  Christ ;' 
Campbell,  '  The  lineage  of  Jesus  Christ ;'  and  others.    Ift 
Luke  Ti.,  v.  I. '  And  it  <^me  to  pass  on  the  second  sabbath 
\  aft^r  the  first  day  of  unkavened  hread^    The  words  iii  Italics 
are  no  part  of  the  Greek  text ;  and  as  there  is  a  variety  of 
opinion  in  respect  to   the  meaning  of  the,  compound  term 
^evTC|p7fWT09  this  explanation  should  have  been  rested  for  the* 
notes.    Acts  vii..  1.  '  Then  sakl  the  bi^h  priest,  hetn^i^  heard 
iiht  charge  of^aimt  Stephen,* — is  another  instance  of  this  kindr 
We  would  not  impose  upon  a  Biblical  translator  ihe  canon 
wbiob  has  been  laid' down  by  some  critics,  that  the  same  words 
and  phrases  of  the  original  should  invariably  be  rendered  m 
the  same  way;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  tmportanl^ 
that  the  version  should  present  uniformity  of  rendering,  and  in. 
which,  where  it  is  not  preserved*  the  translator  may  lay  him- 
self op^n  to  the  impimtatiop^prne^Ug^tio^  ftpd  <o|*.  Veiry.anniH 
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cessatily  and  improperly  perplexing  the  reader.  TbeTransla* 
tors  of  the  public  version^  in  their  address  to  the  reader,  re- 
mirk,  that  they  hd^e  *  not  tied  themselves  to  a  uniformity  of 

*  phrasihg,  or  to  an  identity  of  word^ ;'  and  add^ '  Truly,  that 
**  we  might  not  vary  from  the  sense  of  that  which' we  had  trans- 
elated  before,  if  the  word  signified  the  same  thing  in  both 

*  places,  (for  there  be  some  words  that  be  not  of  the  same  sense 
/  every  where,)  we  were  especially  careful,  and  made  a  consci- 

^  ence,  according  to  our  duty.     But  that  we  should  expi'ess 

*  the  same  notion  in  the  same  particular  word ;  as,  for  example, 

*  if  we  trjmslate  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  word  once  by  j?«/rpose, 

*  never  to  call  it  intent,  if  one  where  journeying,  never  traiieU 
'  ing,  if  one  where  jc[y,  never  gladmss,  &c. — we  thought  to  sa- 
*•  vbur  more  of  curiosity  than  of  wisdom*'  These  are  unobjec- 
tionable principles  ;  but  the  benefit  of  them  can  not  be  claimed 
for  such  variations  as  the  following  in  Dr*  Boothroyd*s  version, 
Matthew  x.  28. '  a  hundred  denarii,'  Luke  vii,  41 1 '  five  hun- 
.*  dred '  pence*  Matthew  xxv*  33,  '  th^  Son  of  man  is  near.* 
Mark  xiii.  29.  *  it  is  near.'  •  Matthew  vii.  22.  '  Master^  Master/ 
XXV.  12.  *  Sir,  Sir/    Luke  vi.  46, «  Lord,  Lord/ 

These  remarks  may  be  regarded  as  minute  criticism,  but  the 
merits  of  an  improved  version  of  the  Scriptures  can  neither  be 
too  minutely  scrutinized,  nor  cati  they  be  estimated  apart  from 
iti^  strict  accuracy  and  consistency.  We  shall  now,  however, 
jSrocefed  tb  transcribe  some  connected  passages  from  different 
portion^  of  the  present  volume  ns  fair  specimens  of  the  manner 
m  which  it  is  executed,  leating  our  readers  to  compare  them 
with  the  same  passages  in  the  common  version,  and  in  such 
o^her  translations  as  may  be  within  their  reach. 

<  Luke  ii.  67.  And  his  father  Zeehariah  was  filled  with  the 

6$«       Holy  Spirit  and  prophesied,  saying,  **  Blessed  be  the  Lca^d» 

the  God  of  Israel ;  for  he  hath  regarded  and  redeemed  his 

69«       people ;  And  hath  raised  up  a  prince  for  our  salvatioo,  in  ^he 

70;       family  of  his  servant  David  ;  (As  he  spoke  by  the  mouth  of 

71.  his  holy  propheits,  who  have  been  from  ancient  times :)  Even 
a  salvation  from  our  enemies,  and  from  the  hand  of  all  that 

72.  hate  us ;  To  perform  the  mercy  promised,  and  to  remember 
78.       his  holy  covenant  with  our  fiuhers;  The  oath  which  he  swore 

74.  to  our  father  Abraham :  To  grant  ubto  us,  that  we,  bein^  deli- 
-  vered  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  might  serve  him  without 

75.  fear.  In  holiness  an  J  righteousness  before  him»  all  our  days. 
^6^  *  And  thou,  child,  shall  be  called  a  prophet  of  the  Most 

High  :  for  thou  shall  go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  pre- 

77.       pare  his  ways;  By  giving  the  knowledge  of  salvaiion  to  his 

78. '      people,  in  the  remission  of  their  sini,  Through  the  leDcJer 

"         mercy  of  our  God,  by  which  a  dawning  light  halh  visited  us 

79;-'   firom  oh  hfgln  ^cp  give  light  to  those  wlio  sit  in  darkn^ea  and 
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> ' '     *  i&  ihft  ftl^ow  of  Seath  ;  tb  g uidd  our  feet  Utto  the  mjr  of 
--■  ••;>  peaoo/'  •      ..•.•••      .j;     ^ '  •       '  ■'«.  ,•■  •  .    /  -^•'  .■ 
-.  .   M    f  .  ^  JRomans  iii.  Slw  But  DOfvt^  the  righteousness  whkh  i^  of  God 

mthoQl  the  tpcrJks  qf  the  iaw  i«i|ianifested^  being  ^tested  by 
fi%i^.  ,  tile  law  ATii\  th^  prophets  ;  ^veil  the  rightccjusne^s  itjhich  £^  of 
.J.  I  '  ,^^^  ^y  faith, in  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all  and  upon  ail  who  believe; 
?3!..  (for  there  is  no  difference:  For  all  have  sinned  and  fallen 
'^4.'*  short  of  the  glory  of  God;)  Who  are  accounteJ  righteous 
y*'  freely,  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  which  is  by 
*^5.  -  Christ  Jesus  i  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  a  propitfatory  offer- 
'^' '  "inj:,'  thi-ough  faith  in  his  biood,  for  the  manifeMfitbn  of  hiS  owu 
•  iii  •  •  nghteousness  in  respect  to  the  remission  of  sins  before  coni- 
^Spj-     ipiued,  through  the  forbearance  of  God;  For  the  maiiifegta- 

tioo,  at  this  time  of  his  own  righteousness,  that  he  miglit  be 

righteous,  and  jret  accouot  righteous  hkn  who  bath  ftith  in 

Jesus/  ,   , 

.,,     ;        *  Chap  viii.  18.  For  I  reckon  that  the  sufTerings  of. this  prfir 

§ent  lime  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which 
19.       shall  be  manifested  to  us.     For  the  earnest  expectation  of 

mankind  waiteth  for  this  manifestation  to  the  sons  of  God: 

2di  '     (For  mankind  were  made  subject  to  vanity ;  nbt  willingly,  but 

2L       through  him  who  subjected  the  same^)  In  hope  that  manliiild 

i  will  be  delivered  from  this  bondage  of  corroption  mto  the 

^3.       glorious  freedom  of  the  children  of.  God.     For  we  knov^  thai 

all  mankind  groan  and  travail  ia  pain  together,  untilriigM^: 
fiS..      And  not  only  theyy  but  ourselves  also^  who  have:  the  &i^ 

fl'uits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan  within  Q^r«e]ves* 


i  partai    ^ 

the  blood  ofl^hrist  ?     The  loaf  which  we  break*,  is  it  hoi  a 

17.       common  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?     For  as  there  is  hut 

one  loaf,  so  we,  though  many,  are  but  one  body  :  for  we  are  all 

18*       partakers  of  that  one  loaf..   Behold  Israel  according  to  the 

flesh :  are  not  they  who  eat  of  the  sacrifices,  common  pir- 

1S«       takers  of  the  altar?     ^yhat  say  I  then?     that  an  idol  ib  any 

J^O*     ,  ^hing,  9/r  thal^  an  idol-sacrifice  is  any  thing  ?    JV%  ; .  ^^^  f^f!^ 

^^     .  ^.    tJl^at  tbe  things  which  the  Geptiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrific#.to 

'  '      ,    4emons,  and  not  to  God  :  and  I  would,  no^  that,  ye  should  be 

/2t^      /yommbn  partakers Vith  deinon-tf;(?rA*Ai/3p^r5.     Ye  cannot  o^tik; 

\'  ■       a^e  Lord's  cup  and  the  cup  of  demons:  ye  cannot  be  ^tr«> 

^22.'  '  takers  of  the  Low! -s  table,  and  of  the  table  of  iieraons.    6b 

we  provoke  the  Lord  to  jealousy  ?--are  we  stronger  than  b^' 

i'  ^  Phil,  ii,  v.  For  let  this  mind  be  inyou  which  was  in  Cbviit 

6*    i  .  Jesiis  also.    Who,  existing,  in  the  form  .of  God,^  did  nol  think 

:  J*,        it  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God^  Yet  made  himself,  of  no  jae- 

•  i.o ;     ^P^Ppo  ^9king  OH  A/m;the  ioi;m  of  a  servant,  being  niade  in  f^e 

,^  l.^  likeness  of  m^n;  And^  being,  fojind  11}  ^^(^ 

^hiy  r'if  ??^P^^^  fiipisdf,  becpqibg  c^^  d^at^^ijc^^p  ^c^ 

'  ^'''of 'th'e^cross/       -•  ■   •   '    •■■       ■  .-  ^^  I   '      .    .    --..  .^ 
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V  ^The  re&dingv '.Gcudi*  fin  Acts  xx»  28^  U  /discwled-by  Dr. 
Soothroydf  but  be  does  Dot  adopt  the  reading  for  'whieh  Gries- 
bacb  has  exchanged  it, — 'the  Lord,'  and  which  htebeen  re^ 
'teived  by  many  critics*  "  Hc' prrfers  the  readinpc^^*  church  of 
•.Him'whV)'is*  Lord  and  <}od/as  supported  by  the  greatest 
number  of.MSS.  collated,  aqd  as  best  accouriting  for  tlie  oth^r 
variations.  The  latter  position,  we  think  very  que^^tionable ; 
.and,  if  the  adopted  reading  be  supported  by  the  greater  num- 
Jb^  of  .collated  MSS.,  those  MSS.  are  oot  either  of  the  highest 
taiiitiquity,  or  of  the  greatest  value*  In  1  Timothy  iii,  16.  Dr. 
BouthrOyd  retains  the  commonly  received  reading, '  God  nmui- 
*^  fest  in  the  flesh,  &c/  He  rejects  the  controverted  passage* 
J  John  V.  7.  .      : 

The  volume  before  us,  wvbich*  coinpletes  Dr..  BoQfthroyd's 
.Translation  of  the  Bible,  comprises  a  very  useful  general  Index 
4,0  theiS^iptnres,  and  a  topographical  Index,  which  wHl  be  of 
essential  service  to  every  reader.  Thesfe,  with  the  lutrcKiuc- 
tion  prefijfed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  work,  are  most  valuable 
additions  to  it-  The  notes  to  ihe  New  Testament  are  numer- 
ous, and  win  supply  the  place  of  a  coramcutary,  and  the  reflec- 
tions are  appropriate  and  wfell  adapted  for  domestic  or  private 
use.  We  cannot,  in  concluding  our  notice  of  Dr.  Booth royd's 
labours,  withhold  our  cordial  cooiiuendatiou  of  his  persevere- 
i«o;  diligence;  and  feeling,  as  we  do,  warmly  interested  in 
-every  xvell  conducted  atLemjkt  to  promote  Biblical  studies  and 
the  intelligent  use  of  the  Scriptures,  we  congratulate  him  on 
the  cooipletiou  of  hvs  arduous  undertaking-  We  shall  be  glad 
to  6nd  that  he  receives  the  patronage  of  the  public  to  a  grati- 
"fyinj^  extent,  and  recommend  his  '  Family  Bible,  and  Im- 
"•, proved  Version'  us  a  highly  meritorious  publication. 

•Aft  VI.  The  AmTiiet !  or  Chrisitan  and  LUerart/  Remembrancer Jbr 
.1827.    pp,  420,    (Twelve  Plates.)     Price  12s.    Loadon,    18^36. 

••TpHE  first  blossoming  of  this  elegant  annual  was  noticed  in 
•*■  our  number  for  Decenaber  last.  This  year,  it  has  blown 
rather  earlierj  taking  the  lead  in  this  respect,  whatever  it  may 
.pr«ve  to  do  in  others,  of  the  rival  forget-me-nots  and  other 
flowery  publications  which,  when  our  parterres  have  lost  their 
gayety.  and  green  leaves  all  turn  yellowj  are  coming  into  sea- 
wm.  Thege  publieations,. which  form n  sort  of  ready-made 
album*  and. of  a  kind  which  levy  no  imposition  beyond  the 
heedfui  pecuniary  fine  upon  the  unwary  reader,— these  elegant 
itteraTv  pic-irics  deberve,  We  thihk,  to  be  encouraged.  There 
ih  som^thin^  sociable  iti  this  anniversary  as^ettibla^e  of  tHe 
ittetatS  and  the  literatae  Of  the  day ;  and  sbmethitig  kindly  and 
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liberal  in  Aeir  unitii^  with  MessieoiB  ihW  artista  and  ei^rav- 
ers,  to  furnish  this  annual  portfolio  for  the  gratification  of 
the  public^  ^  ^ 

Of  a  miscellany  so  very  miscellaneous,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
any  fair  idea  by  a  few  extracts.  There  is  the  usual  variety  of 
lyric  and  narrative,  of  grave  and  gay,  of  lively— but  not  se- 
vere, although  there  is  perhaps  more  ihan  a  due  proportion  of 
the  pathetic.  Professor  Wileon  has  contributed^  we  perceive, 
a  beautiful  tale ;  and  the  **  Author  of  May  you  like  it/'  has 
done  himself  no  discredit  by  his  affecting  '  story  of  the  r^igu 
•  of  Henry  VIII./  entitled,  '  Sir  Arthur  Wood^te.'  There 
are  some  other  very  interesting  tales,  hy  Mies  Mitford.  Mi-^, 
Hofland,  and  some  anonymous  bandit ;  but  the  poetical  de- 
partfaeivli  will  furnish -us  with  thd  most  convenient  specimen^;. 
We  gav^iaa  a  specimen  of  the  former  volume,  a  poem  by  Mrs* ' 
UemaniB,  and  we  know  not  that  we  can  do  better  than  take 
the  following  poern^  which  has  the  same  signature. 

•  THE  HOUR  OF  PRAYER, 
<  Child,  amidat  the  Howers  at  play. 
While  the  red  light  fades  away  ; 
Mother,  with  thine  eamett  eye, 
Ever  followiDg  silently; 
Father,  by  the  breeze  of  eve 
Called  thy  harvest-work  to  leave ; — 
Pray ! — Ere  yet  the  dark  hours  be, 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee.  ' 

*  Traveller,  in  the  stranger's  landi 
Far  from  thine  own  faovsehold  band ; 
Mourner,  haunted  by  the  tone 

Of  a  .voi9e  from  this  world  gone ; 
Captive,  in  whose  narrow  cell 
Sunshine  hath  not  leave  to  dwell ; 
Sailor,  on  the  darkening  sea  ;— 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee  \ 

*  Warrior,  that  from  battle  won^ 
Breathest  now  at  set  of  sun ;       .    . 
Woman,  o'er  the  lowly  slain. 
Weening  on  bis  burial-plain ; 

,  Ye  tnat  triumph,  ye  that  sigh,    . 

Kindred  by  one  holy  tie ! 
Heaven's  first  star  alike  ye  see^ 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee !' 

This  is  followed  by  a  striking  sonnet  by  Mr.  Holland^  which 
reminds  us  of  an  exquisite  Italian  one,  translated  by  Mr. 
Montgomery  :  it  is,  however,  if  an  imitation^  an  allow^le  and 
very  happy  one.  -   ^  ^  \  /      {     ,^ 
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*  **  Who  shall  avenge  the  sUive  ?'!-  I  atood  and  criecU 

^'  The  earthy  th&earth  P'  the  echoing  sea  replied. 

I  turned  me  to  the  ocean^  but  each  wave 

Declined  to  be  the  avenger  of  the  slave* 

•*  Who  shall  avenge  the  slave  ?'*  my  species  cry— . 

««  The  winds,  thefloods,  thelightning  of  the  sky  :*^ 

I  turn'd  to  theser^from  them  one  echo  ran-«> 

<<  The  right  avenger  of  the  slave^,  is  man  !"— 

Man  was  my  feUow ;  in  hia  siebt  I  stood* 

Wept,  and  besought  him  by  &e  voice  of  blood: 

Sternly  be  looked,  as  proud  on  earth  he  trod. 

Then  said,  **  The  avenger  of  the  slave  is  God  y\^r 

I  looked  in  prayer  towards  heaven — awhile  'twas  still. 

And  then  inethought  God's  voice  replied — '*  I  will  !"    , 

There  ia  ft  very,  touching  poem  by  Mrs*  Gilbert,  the  last 
stanza  of  which  is  sadly  marred  by  a  provoking  typographical 
blunder,  which  we  do  not  copy.       ,  ^  - 

•THE  FELON. 

<  Child  of  dishonour,  guilt,  and  shame. 

Lone  outcast  frdm  toy  kind. 
Whose  passion's  rage  no  voice  could  tarae^ 

Whose  arm  no  law  could  bind) 
That  human  breast,  all  fiend  within. 
And  scorched  knd  blackening  still  with  sinr— 

*  Where  art  thou  ?    Does  some  shattered  shed 

Thy  euilty  haunt  conceal  i 
There  dost  thou  shake  at  human  tread. 

And  dread  the  rattling! wheel? 
By  night  a  vrandererpafo  and  drear—* 
By  day,  a  fear-worn  tenant  here  i 

*  Or  dost  thou  from  yon  prison's  grate,  - 

Send  forth  the  fitful  yelH 
Condemned  a  few  short  hours  to  wait 

Alive  in  that  sad  cell : 
Then,  with  convulsive  heave,  to  rend 
This  mortal  curtain,  and  descend  1 

*  Poor  child  of  woe !  there  waa  a  day, 

(O  would  it  yet  might  be !) 
When  life  unstained  before  thee  lay,        '    '  ^ 

All  promise  e'en  to  thee  I 
On  its  fair  pages  there  was  not 
One  hue  of  sm,  one  error*8  blot. 

*  A  babe!   to  some  fond  mother's  side 

With  sweet  affection  prest ;      .  -^t    .M}* 

..       Thy  little. crimson  lips  applied  ^  .^  .*;h« 

,  For  nurture  tg  her  Iftpa^;  ,   .f.j*'  ^l^.  Ui 

Thy  hands,  then  innocent  ais  weak,  ,^,  .  ^  j.^^j  -,^3^ 
Spread  on  her  bosom  or  her  cheek. 
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She  balked  the^ .  with  l^er  tearg; 
Delighted  with  the  fond  essay  .  :      .  : 

To  plan  thy  fiuare  years;  .      .     " 

«•  Of  bleediDg^iast  at  sorrow's  Vein, 

't  At  thought- of  life's  sure  coming  pain;  "        '  ^'^ 

'*'  «  Early  bereaved,  perchance,  dn  thecr  ,V    ■ 

-   »:  Sole  relic,  she  i%Hed,      ^'^      '    •  '"        .' 

V*  ^        To  heal  a  widowefd '  heaVt;  apd  66.  '  '  •    .    ^ 

iTj,   '  Instcild  of  one  who  iJted ;   •  '     '       f    <      ..  >  .  .^ 

I  ,  ..  r    And  many  a'hindjr  nfght  %he  ipbdt  '  .*  '  ' 

.V       I   .iBy'tuiiis  oh' hinl , and  t!io6  intent.  *"   '    *        '    ■         * 

)j;    ' :     f.And  did^t  thou  irt  that  bpijntngjjrinie; 

*  fti  Her  dream  of  hope  prolong  ? 

if\i^   -M  -E'^P.  thenshe  saw  thy  germ^of/crinife^    *  •    ^ 

lu  .'i,(»    ■  P»^  would  not  a^'iAtff  wrong;.  T   *     •  ^  *  '   * 

Fearing,  she  hoped,  from  day^to  4ay#i      -  '         '  ^v         * 

T^ill  passion  wrenched  thee  froaa  her  sway.- 

'    '  *  Then  darkly  onward  spdd  the  years^ 

Thatchilled  tV  h^ft  tolBtOiie;  ,        •      > 

And  now  no  early  fHen!l  appears^  *  »    . 

'  "  To  soothd  thy  mortal  groan « 

And  she,  of  all  thy  friends  the  chief, 

Why  comes  she  not  ? — i^e  di^  of  grief  l* 

*  Mother— if  e*er  a  mother*s  eye 

This  tale  of  truth  beguile^-   •  '^ 

P,  turn  thy  watchful  scrutiny  *        ' 

E'en  on  thine  infant's  smiley  .....    t. 

And  heed  the  prophecy  of  iM^,  ••  * 
Dark  scroll,  in  childhoods  reb^lwiN. 

«  While  bright  the  fateful  piges  stand'       *      '  '  ''\ 

Of  life's' ttawritten  book,      •         '  ^    '  *         '/  ' 

Direct  to  one  Almighty  hand,         f    *    '  • 

Faith's  oft-iniploring  look ;  /  '  ' 

And  as  the  fair  inscription  shinesi-'     j  /.  *      * 

O  strengthen  thoti  the  hdiy  lines.'       >'  ! 

The  next  paper  to  this  is  9-  sketch  of  the  Cr qsajde  agftiasitfir 
Albigenses,  by  the  Rev.  S.'Gilly,  who  lias  hoWumonr  dis^n^ 
^ttjteiied  himself  by  his  bene\K>Ient  exertiobs  on  behalf  of  the  sufr 
mifig  VetKlDis.  He  has  availed  hicnself^t^i^e  p^rceivevin  draWJng' 
upt^is  account;  of  the  volume  by  M.  Sismondi,  whilidh  fSi^ 
thestibject  of  a  preceding  article  in  our  pifeSent  Nambei; ;.  eft|l 
the'^elidets  df  the  AH^ulet  m^y .  accept  pf  pur,  ot)^i;va6cms  9^^^  - 
so&e  measure  supplementary  tp.Mr«.£lilly'&<.pti«l^iive«    Y^ 
mast  not  pass  over  an  oi^ginal^apd  yevv  ivdete^liogi^QooviBVj^^  •. 
the  Arqai^niaa  Cbristianfi,  fun»^d  bytkb^  iUnr«  Bn^ Waldw we   . 
ch^^to  tbe  British  Bmkt^ifttCoiiffi^ 
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interesting  remnant  of  a  cniee  powerful  nAtton,  whose  country 
is  the  centre  from  which  the  population  of  the  posMiluyian 
world  diverged,  but  who  now,  like  Israel  and  Judah,  are 
scattered  OVer  the  face  of  the  Eastern  world,  little  is  known  in 
this  country.  Tournefort  has  given  an  interesting  account  of 
his  journey  into  Armenia^  but  ne  is  almost  the.  only  modem 
traveller  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this  people.  It  is 
cpmputed  that  about  a  million  still  rejUiain  in  the  mountains  of 
their  native  country.  Constantinople  and  its. vicinity  contain 
about  200.000 ;  Persia,  lOO^OQ^  India,  40,000 ;  Hungary  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,,  .10*000 ;.  Africa  afnd  America,  1,000. 
Total,  1,361,000.  .  Of  the  Cotistantinopolitan  colony^  about 
4000  have  conformed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  forms,  and  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  Romish  See :  the  remainder  ad- 
here to  their  own  patriarch.  The  following  account  bf  some  of 
their  customs  and  superstitions. is  highly  curious: 

*  Nor  does  the  attachment  of  fjimilies  cease  with  this  life;  for  long 
after  death,  they  endeavour  to  hold  a  visionary  communication  wim 
their  parents  and  chikirea.  The  cemeteries  of  the*  people  of  the  East 
are  not,  as  widi  us,  small  and  scattered  in  detached  placea  through 
their  cities:  but  there  are  large  common  receptacles  for  the  dead 
outside  tlieir  towrnk.  In  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  each  nation 
has  itsoHrn;  and  the  Turks,  Jews,  Greeks  and  Armenians^  form  im- 
mense cities  of  the  dead*  That  of  the  Armenians  occupies  a  space  of 
near  a  hundred  acres,  on  a  hill  that  overlooks  the  Oosphorus.  The 
Turks,  on  the  death  of  a  friend,  plant  a  young  cypress  over  his  grave ; 
their  burying-ground,  therefore,  consists  of  extensive  groVes  of  these 
trees,  which  they  reserve  exclusively  to  themselves.  The  Armenians 
generally  plant  on  such  occasions  a  tree  which  yields  a  resinous  gum 
of  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  which  fills  the  air,  and  corrects  the  ex« 
halations  from  tJt\e  graves;  They  grow  to  a  iacge  size,  and  form  very 
picturesque  objects  in  a  landscape.  Their  cemetery  on  the  Bos- 
phorus  is  covered  with  these  trees,  and,  from  its  elevated  situation,  the  • 
view  it  commands,  and  the  view  it  presents,  is  perh^s  the  most  Inte- 
resting grove  in  the  world.  Here,  whole  Armeaian  families^  of  two 
or  three  generations  together,  are  constantl^^  seen  sitting  round  the 
toiitbf,  and  holding  visionary  cmvmunications  with  their  departed 
friends.  According  to  thdttr  bielief»  the  souls  of  the  dead  pass  into  a  ^ 
place  called  Oatfankf  whiph  is  Jiot. a  purgatory,  for  they  suffer  neither 
pain  nor  pleasure,  but  retain  a  perfect  consciousness  of  the  past  From  ' 
this  state  tht-'y  may  be  delivered  by  the  alms  and  prayers  of  the 
livings  which  the  pious  Armenians  ^ive  liberally  for  their  friend^^ 
Easter  Monday  rs  the  great  day  on  which  they  asHcmble  for  thig  pur* 
poae  ;  but  every  Sunday,  and  frequently  ^veck  dayi,  nre  devoted  to  the 
fijjjife  object.  The  priest  who  accompanies  them,  first  proceeds  to  the 
toinbB^  Nrtd  reads  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  in  which  he  m  joined  by 
the  fiweily.  They  then  se^iaraie  into  groupe^ij  or  singly  sitting  doiFn  by 
favimrite  graven,  call  its  inhabitants  abou^  tbem,  and  by  the  help  of  a 
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strong  imagtnatidn,  really  seem  to  converse  with  them,  Thit  pi&ira' 
apd  pensive  duty  being  performed  with  their  dead  friends,  they  retire 
to  some  pleasant  spot  near  the  place,  where  provisionB  had  beep  pn?-^ 
vlously  brnught,  and  cheerfully  enjoy  the  society  of  the  living'.  These' 
family  visits  to  the  tuansions  of  the  departed  rte  a  favo<urite  enjoy- 
ment of  this  people*  1  have  frequently  joined  their  groupes  withotit  • 
being  considered  an  intruder;  and,  I  confess,  I  have  always  ret iirbetl 
pleased^  and  even  edified,  by  the  pious  though  raUtaken  practice'- 

*  The  island  of  Marmora  lies  almost  within  sight  of  lliit  pkc^,  and 
abounds  in  marble ;  this  stone  is  very  cheap  and  abundant,  and  no 
other  13  used  in  erecting  tombs-     Some  of  these  family  mausoka  are 
rich  and  well  sculptured;  others  of  them  are  very  remarkably  dratin-  | 
guished.     The  first  thing   that  strikes  a  stranger,   is  a  rauhitude  of' 
little  cavities  cut  al  the  angles  of  the  stone  i  these  are  monuments  of' 
Armenian  charity.     The  trees  abound  with  birds,  wlio  freqtreirtlT 
'  periili  for  want  of  water  in  that  hot  and  arid  soil.     These  cupa  flre  = 
intended  to  be  so  many  reservoirs  to  retain  water  for  their  nse*  as  they  . 
are  filled  by  ^y^ty  shower  of  rain.     The  Armenians  are  fontf  ©f  eom- 
menmrating  the  profession  of  the  dead  -,  ihey  therefore  engrave  on  bis 
tomb  the  implements  of  his  trade,  so  that  every   one  may  know  how  . 
he  had  gained  his  living;  but  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  is,, 
that  they  are  also  fond  of  displaying  how  he  came  by  his  death  ;  yott 
therefore  see  on  their  tombs  the  effigies  of  men  sometimes  hangings' 
sometimes  strangled,  and  sometimes  beheaded,  whh  their  beads  in  their 
hands.     To  account  for  this  extraordinary  fondness  for  di splay mg  the 
infamous  death  of  their  friends,  they  say  that  no  Armenian  i»  ever> 
executed  for  a  real  crime  ;  but  when  a  man  has  acquired  a  soffieieni 
fortune  to  become  an  object  of  cupidity  to  the  Tnrkg,  he  \%  tFien,  ftn  \ 
some  pretext,  put  to  death,  that  his  property  may  be  confiscated-  an* 
executed  man,  therefore,  implies  only  a  man  of  wealth  and  conse- 
quence.    This  display  is  a  bitter  but  just  satire  on  Turkish  justice,; 
though  the  Turks  ore  so  stupid  as  not  to  comprehend  it.     1  brought 
with  me  a  worthy  Armenian  priest  one  day,  who,  with  fear  and  trem^' 
bling,  translated  for  me  the  mscriptions  on  some  of  these  tombi.    I 
pna.ex  one  as  a  sample :  .     V  , 

•  You  see  my  place  of  burial  here  in  tins  Verdant  4eM^*''-    y 
I  give  my  Goods  to  the  Robbetti,  .:..»-..iMtj 

My  Soul  to  the  Regions  of  Death,       .       ■'      '^»'^ 
The  World  I  leave  to  God,  '^      '^'^^ 

; ,  i^nd my  Blood  I  shed  in  the  Holy  Spirit;  --  '^'^ 

You  who  meetmytom1>,  ."  ^i    -  ^.ju- 

Say  for  me,  *"•   ^^  ^    •  * ''«^ 

<*  Lord,  I  have  siniied;**  ; :    .>^  jicaj 

«*     V  im.     ■■-'"-    '  -^    '■  *'^  .'^^ 

.  «  Notwithstanding  this  treatment,  the  Aittofenkiis^  ate;  %r^  MgMr 
favour  with  the  Turks  than  any  othertrfWrtMy  ptt^^.'^  TMy  teJig^ 
nate  the.  Gi^jfeeks,  whom  they  detest,  **Tcihcef**W  ^«  8liMie^.«dtf 
co;isider  them  so  V  thb  Jews,  *^  Mu^^pMr,****of  ^  SWitoi^'*  WMm 
they  came  from  ??pain;  but  tW  AtittiiililfiA,^^  H«^**  W^*i»i«J»««^ 
because  their  country  is  now  a  ^cHi^te  of  Turkey,  and  th^  consider 
them  Asiatics,  and  o  part  of  themselves.     This  fov^mr  is  greatly  en- 
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tiiutqcd  by  the  wealth  which  the  ioduiitry  and  ent^rpme  of  the  Ar- 
menians bring  to  the  impoverished  and  lazy  Turks,  They  are,  there^ 
fore,  appointed  to  alt  thase  situations  which  the  Turk^  them  selves  are 
tncgpable  of  filling*  They  are  the  Masters  of  theMint,  and!  conduct 
the  whole  procesa  of  coining  money ;  they  are  the  *•  Saraffs,"  or 
bank^r&i  who  supply  government  and  individuals  with  cash  in  all  their 
embarrassmentB;  they  are  the  conductors  of  the  very  few  manufac- ^ 
tures  which  exist  in  the  empire ;  and  they  are  the  merchants  who 
c^rcy  op  the  wliole  internal  trade  of  Asia,  They  enjoy,  however,  a^ 
p^ilous  protection :  the  very  favour  they  are  shewn  is  a  snare  fbr^ 
their  destruction;  for  Gvery  man  that  acquires  wealtli  by  its  means, 
kfiows  th^t  be  holds  hh  fife  only  m  long  m  the  circumstance  is 
^£1  known, 

*  It  is  iingu!;ir  that  the  Armeoians  hare  never  shewn  the  slightest^ 
Sympathy  or  common  feeling  with  their  Christian  brethren  thq 
Greeks*  No  Armenian  has  ever  yet  been  found  to  join  their  caysej 
wor  to  assist  it  In  any  way,  either  by  money  or  influence.  Resem- 
bling Quakers,  however*  in  many  of  their  habits,  tliey  ure,  like  them, 
H  quiet,  passive,  sober  people,  and  greatly  averse  to  war.  Besides 
this,  there  unfortunately  exist  aome  religious  differences  between 
them  and  the  Greeks,  which  embitter  their  mutual  feelings*  The 
Greeks  despise  them  for  their  timidity  ;  and,  arrogating  to  tbemselvei 
eit^luslvely  the  name  of  *<  Christians/'  they  seem  to  OKclude  the  Ar*^ 
m^nians  from  Christian  community. 

,  t  The  ArmenianSp  though  fond  of  religious  books,  have  little  taste' 
fc|t,,  or  acquaintance  with,  general  literaturCp  Tbey  purchase  with 
gre^  avidity  alt  the  Bibles  furnished  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
^Iblp  Society*  Their  patriarch  sanctioned  and  encouraged  a  new 
editioa  of  the  New  Testament,  which  the  Rev,  Mr.  Leeves,  the 
agent  of  the  Bible  Societyt  has  had  printed  at  an  Armenian  press  at 
Constantinople  I  and  I  was  encouraged  to  have  a  translation  made 
inio  their  language,  of  some  of  the  Homilies  of  our  Church,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Homily  Society  in  London,  which  I  left  in  progress,' 
They  had  early  a  printing-office  attached  to  the  Patriarchate,  and 
Another  more  recently  established  by  a  private  company  at  Korou 
Chesme,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople.  They  have  also  A 
third  wbieh  was  set  up  at  the  convent  of  St,  Lazare,  In  Venice,  from 
whence  has  issued  a  number  of  books  in  their  hnguage.  Their  pub* 
lications  are,  however,  almost  exclusively  confined  to  books  on  reli- 
gious subjects »  I  obtained  a  list  r^f  all  the  books  printed  at  the  patri* 
archaJ  press,  from  the  year  1697,  the  year  of  its  establishment,  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1 823 •  It  conveys  a  better  idea  of  the  literary 
taste  and  progress  of  the  Armenlaos,  than  any  other  document  could 
do<  In  a  space  of  a  hundred  and  twenty4ive  years,  only  fifty-two 
bdokfl  were  printed »  but  of  etch  of  these  several  editions.  Forty- 
aev^n  of  them  were  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  sermous,  books  of 
prayer»  lives  of  saints,  hyransj  and  psalters,  and  a  panegyric  upon  the 
angels.  The  five  not  on  sacred  subjects,  were^  "An  Armenian 
Grammar^'*  a**  H^tgrj  of  ^t)^H^>ea^ii^'J^^,*^ Treatise  on  ^^ood  Beh^* 
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Tiour/'  a  <*  Tract  on  Precioua  Stooes/'  and  a  *f  Rwwica/af  the  City 
of  Brass."'  pp.  55— 6a        '     .  ./ 

The  Armenian  language  U  read,  like  those  of  Europe,  from 
left  to  right;  but  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  mode  of  writing 
adopted  subsequently  to  their  intercourse  widi  Europeans,  ajs 

*  no  such  writing  is  found  on'^he  coins  or  other  ancient  monii- 

*  ments  of  the  country.'  Its  use  is  very  liiuitecK  Dr.  Walsh 
says,  that  he  has  niet  with  many  Armenians  who  could  both 
read  and  write  the  Turkish  and  the  Italian,  but  were  unable  to 
translate  their  own  books.  H6  intimates  a  sinister  foreboding 
respecting  their  rivals  the  Greeks,  which,  we  devoutly  trust, 
will  prove  to  be  only  the  fears  of  a  frie^id,  not  tlie  predictions 
of  an  augur. 

We  can  make  room  for  only  one  more  extract,  and  it  must  be 
Mr.  Stebbing*s  beautiful  poem  entitled, 

«  THE  CHANGE. 

<  My  spirit  was  s^cl  when  eveniug  fell 

Around  my  infant  home ; 
There  was  a  voice  tl^at  seemed  to  tell 

Of  griefs  that  were  to  come — 
Of  friends  ^hose  parting  word  should^  be 
4f^  A  long  and  last  farewell  to  me — 

Of  change^  forgetfulness,  and  woe, 

Blighting  what  hearts  were  left  to  gIow»         ft 

*  I  stood— where  years  before  I  stood —  , , 

Before  that  early  home ;  '     , 

The  winter's  whelming  torrent^ood  ■    -     •^•' 

'  Had  flung  not  there  its  foam  ;  ,.    /.♦    i-..l 

Nor  there  had  war  with  crimson  hand  .  ^ 

Hurled  in  his  wrath  the  flaming  brand ;  '     .\ 

Nor  pestilence  nor  famine  raved,  ; 

Nor  tyranny  the  land  enslaved. 

<  But  there  the  hand  of  time  had  wrought 
'<     '  That  perishing  change  on  all, 

Which  leaves  but  for  the  brooding  thought 
y     ,  The  rpin  ere  the  fall ;  ,  ^    Jf-^l? 

Making  the  heart's  deep  pulse  to  be  'a  :<•  v;(i 

A  warning  of  eternity, 
And  love  for  things  of  earth  to  seem 
The  wasted  music  of  a  dream* 

*  The  floieers  had  perished  not,  but  grew 

Less  floridly  and  bright ; 
Thev  had  not  that  same  living  hue, 

Tiiat  odorous  breath  of  light. 
Which  was  around  them  when  each  stem 
Bloomed  for  the  hand  that  planted  them* 
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■      -  :    <i'\o 

..-  -  -r// 

•'    '^M-^     iW 

vv  >  •  -  Atidetiftry'tHitig^besVde^inif  gitj5   • 

And  full  of  youDg  sweet  health  os  tbejT- 
„  M    .,,  sAi|dAbei»vitcrfliBiboihu9(g8^^ej9i   ;: 
.  .  ,.,  .    .    HAdr^giiBt^^Avill^iD'tbs  :br«^tv  p    m. 
; ,  . ,  W^ng  tfie  same  fje^i^y,.    .  ,  . , 

>       And  where  anothers  eye  had  seen  , 
']  But  little  change  in  what  had  been. 

To  rrte",  time  deemect  wit*h  quicker  treaid 
Hfft  desolating  hand  to  spread. 

^  IVfy  heart  had  home  the  blight  and  storm, 
'    •      -^  '  ••'Hie  toil  of  ttiahy  years; 

But  there  was  round  the  darkest  form 

That  woe  or  peril  wears, 
•J  .      ^    No  gloom  so  deep  as  that  which  presseH 
Heavily  on  the  aching  breast. 
When  nope  its  long-sought  home  surveyed, 
And  found  each  home-ldv^d  thing  decayed. 
* 'Tis  not  the  retrospective  glance  .  .     .,  - 

Adown  the  stream  of  years,  '       •     . 

That  makes  va  scorn  the  dizzy  dance 

Of  earthly  hopes  and  fears ; 
\X  is  the  change  of  things  we  love  < 

For  their  sakes  who  are  now  a(bove-T-  '    ' 

« j^ie  change  of  things  whose  forms  are  wrought.  , 
Into  that  linked  chain  of  thought.' 

We  regret  to  notice  several  typographical  ioac^uracies.  A 
stanza  in  the  first  page  is  ruined  by  the  substitution  of  caves 
for  coves. 

^  Farewell  the  wild  coyes  of  thy  desolate  sfaore» 
Where  the  cliffs  butreecho  the  Triton's  dcead  roar; 
But  there  the  fVee  bark  the  proud  Pasht^  defies. 
And  the  Mainote  exults  o'er  his  Mussulman  prize.' 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  elegant  miseellany  deeft  great  credit 
to  the  taste  and  spitit  of  the  EditoT.  '^he>  embellishments  are 
decidedly  superior  to  those  in  the  former  ¥dluQie>  and  are  very 
beautifully  executed.  ■    ..   i-f 
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Art.  VII.  I.  Semohs,  iOlh^H^  hltl^y/ikihit  €hu^^ 

India  CoHege.  By  Uie  Rx^  ChaAes  Webb  Le  Emr^\Mi^  PipoM 
6Mor  of  MathefDatiG»,i  m  ^dwt  fii.*  L  CdH^,  iiwtrordshwiB  j  tOectDr 
df  Su  Fault  Sb«dweU»^At^  SW>^tf^4il€4^  |>ric«>I0pMJ}4..  lH9il?7 

'..*>»• -wag*.         ,       .   .^> '• .  — -^  ".••.•';^  .1  hiiL  .*;<i)iMj 

d;  iSeviiUam  Sermons,  *  hf  the>  Bet.  Hagh  M«'Nc0e,  il-M^  i  fieo^R  lofi 
L.  Attnirjr,  Saitey^:  Cbaplaia  to.JB*  £;  tbe  Lpii  I^i^uU  ^  Im^A^] 
I  .awdijta  H*  G.  the  Archbishop  of  Dabluu    8vq.  ^p.  4^  /i?^W 

,r>)l2»fu.J^n4«n.    1S25*  .  .,    ,.    ;,,,  \    ^    .,,  ;   ,|t;v, 

**^l^i^odlfe/  Smfw;t#,  by  di^  Retr.  W.  Wilsoti,  D;;Du<Sedi*i^x^ 
^  CMreh  Oakley,  Hants,  8^c.   Rvo. ^p.  40^  jOxfi}r4u>i  itifia^i/r 'f 

'l^HE  resurrection  of  pulpit  eloquence  within  ponsecrated 
^  walla  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  present  times,  atid  its  con- 
seqjuences  are  already  perceptible  in  the  new  moral  impulse 
which  has  been  communicated  in  manj  circles  by  this  powerful 
prgan.  The  church  that  neglects  to  avail  itself  of  this  means 
of  influence,  or  that  does  not  cherish  and  cultivate^  genuine 
pulpit  oratory,  is  as  blind  to  its  own  interests  a«  it  is  forgetful 
of  its  duty.  Yet,  till  within  comparatively  a  recent  period^  no 
preaching  was  to  be  heard  within  the  Church  of  England  that 
i|eser?ed  the  name.  Any  thiug  approaching  to  eloquence  wm 
tacitly  proscribed  and  etIectualTy  discountenanced  as  partaking 
0 f  the  ch aracter  of  e n  t h us ias m .  T h i s  p rej  ud  ice  ha s  no  t  cea^^ed 
to  operate.  It  afford  a  too  convenient  a  protection  for  inca* 
pacity  and  indolence  to  be  abandoned  without  reluctanc^. 
There  is  something  in  talenfc,  in  eloquence  more  especialiy, 
which  savours  of  a  republican  independence,  a  democratic 
energy p  hostile  to  the  repose  of  privileged  mediocrity,  and 
subversive  of  the  claims  derived  from  precedence,  routine,,  in- 
terest^  and  prescriptive  right.  Preaching  is  an  appeal  to  tb^ 
people,  though  it  be  in  the  character  of  an  instructor.  It  teauiree 
a  species  of  competency,  for  which  our  ancient  seats  of  fearii: 
iu^  have  neglected  to  provide.  On  these  and  other  accouots^ 
it  has  been  regarded  as  unworthy  the  patronage  of  the  poweri 
jqf  Church  and  State,  Now  and  then*  auch  i^  one  as  Horsley 
icould  bre^  through  the  fashion  of  dullness  ;  and  in  his  h^d^ 
^that  most  tatne  and  inane  thing,  as  it  had  becomet  the  aerr 
mon,  resumed,  in  some  measure,  ita  force  and  dignity*  JBut 
auch  instances  were  rare  and  few  \  and  the  contrast,  in  resjpect 
to  any  display  of  mind,  between  the  Euelish  bar  and  spo^t^ 
and  the  English  Church,  has  been,  and  still  co^tmui^s  |o  a 
great  extent^  most  si  ugular  and  striking- 

What  is  to  induce  a  man  who  depends  for  ng  portion  of  Bis 
income,  consideratioq,  or  r^^pectabiUty  ufop  any  intellectual 
tfibr|,--who  may  en^eii  uiTenfl.  thfls^e  ij^j^p^  ,^ogdj  j(>R^i'^"  ^P 
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Sermonk  b^  Jte  Dm,  ^.  471 

a»d4iisdgei^-rwhoiiiow»  thatkiiS  advattcetnent  will  be  impend, 
n|AtoiHtl[»m'|imTiltDt^d,^  s^mblstice  of  fcnrobr  6nd  ^seait — 
vrtii^  irf'tt)i\ia«ee^1iim4btwwte<*&  ail  'upteit  prejpariaribttArthe 

Kilpit,  and  to  throw  his  serious  efforts  into  a  cofXkfX^tioH'ihat 
5too||ierikh'^*ifh  l6e  Ultei^^  ihal.  !^«rri«nd 

p^ri^r^otrve^  oughft  t4  guidcf  Md  anktuite  tbevPreaQheF4/but 

Hfe^yfeii  very  conscfeiitibtis/ and  yet,  may  oontebt^  hlmielf 
with  a  very  indolent  discharge  of  his  duty.  We^admi(?rioo, 
tUat  the  conversion  of  the  sinner  and  the  regeneration  of  the 
heart*  are  not  to  be  accomplished  by  the  efficiency  of  human 
elot^nence  or  man's  wisdom.  Bat  preaching  is,  as  Hooker 
t^rms  it,  *  the  blessed  ordinance  of  God/  the  most  powerfiil 
iiislfument  ever  devised  for  ruling,  and  instructing,  and  soften- 
ing the  mindy  of  meup  It  may  be  abused  and  misdirected,  but 
tfie  interests  of  society  cannot  be  promoted  by  it^  being  re- 
duced to  a  nullity  through  the  trammels  of  a  false  taste,  and  fit 
dull,  heartless  formality.  We  rejoice^  then,  unfeignedly,  that 
there  are  appearances  of  its  assuming  new  life  atid  energy  in 
tlie  pulpits  of  the  Establishment,  even  though  it  should  prove 
disadvantat^eous — ^and  it  will  be  their  own  fimlt  if  it  does — to 
the  caiise  of  the  Dissenters.  That  the  multitudes  who  attend 
tll^  pf^rish  cliurch  should  be  effectively  taught,  is  a  considera- 
tion that  mfght  serve  to  reconcile  us  even  to  a  slight  diminu- 
tion oi'  the  numbers  who  attend  upon  what   we  may  deeiti  the 

^  more  ev^ingelrcal  ministry.  But  this  diminution  will  not  take 
place,  exc-ept  as  Dissenters  suffer  themselves  to  tall  behind  in  the 
genuine  qualifications  of  the  Christian  pastor  and  instructor- 

From  among  a  number  of  volumes,  with  the  mnltr plication 
of  whifch  we  find  it  impossible  to  keep  pace,  we  have  selected 
these  three,  as  seemitig  to  claim,  though  on  different  grounds, 

.  distiuct  notice.  The  first  of  the  three  has  been  for  som« 
time  before  the  public,  but  as  it  had  escaped  our  notice,  it  will 
prdbably  he  new  to  most  of  our  readers.  It  belongs  to  a  cla^^s 
of  pulpit  compositions,  with  which  we  are  assuredly  not  over- 
stocked,^sermon  js  excellently,  though  not  exrlusively,  adapted 
td  the  higher  classes.  These  were  for  the  a^ost  part  addresge<l 
to.  the  yonng  men  in  the  East  India  College;  and  though  not 
oiilginally  designed  for  publication,  have  evidently  beeti  tbm*- 
posed,  as  the  Author  states,  *  under  a  deep  and  constant  sAutse 
•  of  the  solemn  reBponsibilHy  attached  to  the  office  of  training 
*^tiEitn  to  fulfil  a  momentous  destination  in  this  life,  and  to 
'  $tand  before  the  presence  of  their  God  in  that  which  is  to 
'  cohij;-*  Tl^d  Sermons  are  fraught  ^ith  the  most  iroportfint  in-  * 
struct idri,  dob veyed  in  ^  style  uniformly  chaste,  perspicuous, 
ahd  unaffected,  and  not  utifrequently  rising  into  it  most- iih- 
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47?  '^'f!^^^  ¥  ^«f^^• 

^fjiblWafe  or  striking:;  especiairy  considering  4lf^;^^§||j|Mpfe 

•tiifeHBi^^Stiitlbti  ii'thfe  m6t6*in(!i?pensiililfe,  beciiuse/  m  the  earlier  f 
pffi^  ^PjSfe/ftte  detestable* feffectK  of  sin  are  eeltloiTi  brougfit  home.^ 
tcT'^^W  ^^t^^'^i^^^'*' ^y  personal  observation  aud  experience.  ^The^i 
yoMffiWitnlHd*, -^generally,  ignorant  of  tl^e  Inivoc  which  prodigacr  i» 
ariS^'^Hj^oAl^ew  ate  hourly  ,makiTiji  with  the  peace  of  tnaoJkio4.  ti 
\V^tdneis,"W,eknov<r,  18  the;  parent  of  niUery ;  bat  with  nii^©ry,„ 
yowHifei^at  little  conversant.  &\n,  tlici-Gfore,"  ualess  it  appear  in  tlie,^ 
sbii&'Wf  ^omeWbcious  eriqrmiiy,  stjme  act  of  open  hosiility  agains^t  ,0 
thi^establislipeS  order  of  human  saciety,  is  too  apt  to  strike  youn^,^ 
petVons  ^  notlttrig  njibre  than  a  phrdonbihle  eompliance  witli  themci»y  ,^ 
na^lotk  l)f  a  iature' Which  "rejects  nil  rabral  perlectioo  as  chioaericaU  •» 
Th'ey'arfe  consc^^iiejitly  terapjted  to  believe  that  the  exact  measure  of  ;, 
inJal^nce  cah  nevei^beso  importiint  a  matter  as  they  find  it  repre-  ^j 
serttetltt^ems^'df  religion  and  momlityn  They  suspect  that  tW  ^"^ 
ceiw^i'es*5r  g^raVei  and  pious  n!ien  are  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  uncharita-  j^ 
ble>iaf^g€?i*atSdn^     Where  a'soul,  long  familiar  with  he&veply  things,  ^^ 

Cercelved  ift  difea^fy  provocation  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver,  they  ^ee  litib   ^j 
ut-^fce  vettFal  lapses  a£  l^utnan  fraihy-     This  want  i^f  solemn  ipapres-   ^^ 
810^  ^nhapprljiS  leaves  the  rennd. sufficiently  disengaged  to  see^amuse^  |^ 
ment  ihHBlf  the  grblissque  iJistortlons  of  the  humtin  character;   in  all  ^^ 
the- curious  dbubbngs  and  mazesf of  its  devutifm  from  rectitude;    In   ^5 
the  thousand  llidicfrous  abcornpanlmDnis  which  so  frequently  reii eve  ^j 
the  V^oit  0dioui<(  fortns  bf  tratisgresEion,  convertlnf^  the  world  into  »  ^J 
motUy  asSeAiWage-,  and  fttiparttng  to  life  a  sort  of  dramatic  effect  aod  ,^^ 
variety.  '  Heilcei  the  Vtt^  6!tc^ses  of  vice  are,  to  thera,   fruitful  in 
mirth^  and  diversion.     The  worst  obliquities  of  character  may  perhaps 
eKcit^^tb^jr^conteaipt;,  luit  G»ii  scvcoly  fi«er  iftMrftk^ix  ,tteir  HsoiroifLT 
They  are  abte  tp  extract  m^jrriHient.frQm.ali?jo8t.eye^,i|iifr^ 
moraruyy  thal|  dpes  not  entail  positive  ;nfamy,,  c^r.  protj&ce  fwnfed^miii 
and  catamitoUsresiilts.     In  short,  they  conside.^  wiclt^^d^ew^^h^jj^ft     » 
iU  fit^ta^tic  tii^d  extravagant  exhibitions  ^  ^dpm  in  ils  repi^l^j^     . 
pemrf^einseducnces.    Such  Is  the  Ic/vity  natutal  td  fchk^acters  as  y^^  ♦  » 
untUtdtJ^d^i^  reflection,  ext)erteiice;  oi^^stiffistrhg!'^  ttbW'iW^^^ 
muiit  be  the  danger  of  suffering  it  to  reitiain  uhcori-edf^T   'To-wfiflk  '^   j 
a  condition  must  that  mind  be  hasteningt  which  hiis  never  behead  sjrf^^' 
in  a  formidable,  or  even  serious  shape  :  which  has  remained  a  itran*^^  ^^^ 
to  its  deformity ;   has  been  accustomed  to  treat  it  as^  a  laughable'  ■  J^f'^ 
weakness,  and  to  scoif  at  all  anxiety  for  its  extirpation  i     by  perse^  no'( 
verance  in  such  a  course  of  pernicious  trifling,  a  man  miiy  iooner  of  *f:M 
later  deprive  all  solemn  motives  of  any  bold  upon  his  consdenci^*  juKi 
He  may  utterly  cut  off  all  retreat  from  the  dwellings  of  uni^odliness  tj'ioi^ 
the  peace  and  joy  of  the  kingdnni  of  heaven,     He  may  even  desfroj.^j,|^ 
withtn  himself  every  wish  for  deliverance  fromliis  wretched  cap tivft^  i 
and  v^iien  this  is  the  eaie^  to  all  huuian  appteheufiion  th^  man  i^  loitiy    ^  / 

"  '       as  yn  J7/X  .jo/ 
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ilNKiitifttnr  cati  Ttiipfii  him  but  tfee  miaity  and  especial  Vorfong^^^ 
GbW'HolySpifk.-^   -•••     ■-'^■'    '^-'■'^'^.•■-'•••^■•-   '^-  '-^-' 
^^9li(d*«#lieF^;  Hinder- lilHhreti;'  6ati  B^  fbund  a  sight  hork  d^dfifiit 
tWt'tlMMOf  tti?  hninomi  wii\  ikffi^acbihg^  fli6  ciontines  of  'eterhU;^  ia 
tbk  Btftie  of  alienatioii  from  the  \fPtt  or  feaf  tf  God  ?    Xm  <ltioHb'#fa^ 
m  earl  J  life  are  temjjted  to  treat  sacred  Uiings  witli  derision,  consiJ^r 
mtW  the  excretnjiy  to  which  the   habit  may  lead  them.    Let  thetn  . 
CQTi^emplati?  ih^  aged  scorner,  that  mast  hateful  of  foob,  who,  hav- 
mg  Burvitred  his  lusu,  sttll  cherishes  the  memory  of  thdr  domiaion; 
wb^^e  imagmation  stiJI  clings  to  evil^  till  at  last  he  becomes  a  fanatic 
in  the  came  of  IicentiouBne^a  and  irreligion,  and  dcligliu   to  Btide^ 
with  Bend-like  mockery,  the  scrnptes  oF  hesitating  and  unpractised 
t^icBp     Thra  ig  a  spectacle  which  even  Vputb  iuelf  can  scaicely  look   , 
upon  without  loatning  and  contempt.     There  is  In  that  age  an  Instinct 
which,  in  the  wildeit  delirmm  of  pleasure,  atil!  perceives  that  gravity    . 
and   holinefifi  are   the  appropriate  ornaments  of  the  old;  and  that  ,| 
"  the  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory j^*  only  *-  if  found  in  the  way  of    ''■ 
rlghteOQijaess/^     The  loosest  votary  of  youthful  Indulgence  feels,  that  ii 
irrevl^rent  FaV'casm  is  odious  In  Um  mouth  of  decrepitude  :  be  shrinka    ;, 
from  the  exhibition  as  from  iometbing  monstrous  and  unnatural  Let    » 
him  then  remember  that  he  has  before   him   an   exact  picture  of  tha    \ 
degradation   that   must   ultimately  await  bim,  unless  he  seasonably    ,. 
bursts  the  apell  of  tbt ^  unhallowed  folly.     He  may  gee  his  own  future  _  j 
shame  portr4y^d  In  the  person  of  one*  whose  booet  it  is  that,  on  tb^  *^ 
Verge  of  the  ^ave^  at  tne  very  threshold  of  eternley,  he  can  occupy,     , 
unt^oncerneJ,  the  ''  seat  of  the   scornful.^*    The  spectacle  of  sucb     f 
depfavity  is  well  fitted  lo  awaken  the  soul  to    ^' the  terrors  of  iho 
Lord/*  who  hath  '^  prepared  judgements  for  scornersi  and  stripes  for     r 
the  backs  6f  fools  ^'*  and  thus,  by  their  dreadful  example,  even  tb© 
reprobate  themseTves  may  be  compelled  to  minister  to  his  glory/ 

pp.  86—90-     , 

TJHnror/i9  ai  vevycrtt^kihg  B«tm(^^g(iitiiit  j^fkh^^^^^  ;: 

on  Deut*  xxviii.  58,  9.,  in   tM'cour^  6f  Wh'icih-  tH^  Pi^^achi^'  .'^^ 
rem^ki,  that  '  numbers  ma^'W^de' the  subversion  of  i^ei^^  \^ 

•  ciples  to  ibat  anblest  license  pf.  toqgue  which  gra^u^  ,,; 

'  every  thing  serious  and  holjr  of  i^s  pboima^iii  oyi?|^  tipji.,^^tt(iQT.  v.| 
■  tiotts/  And  he  places  tbis.sia  )»;»  vf  ryciw/iUj  but^  iu>t  i«e^ 
ju»t  point  of  view,  when  he  ^mKS0sils•.^tQO  in^flM^^Qil^iiriM 
there,  is  D^t  #oai&  allianee  betviwen  tkU  praalicdi  ttf^dmrwHtiffii'''  i> 
the  Majealy  of  Heaven  by  triftiBg'|»dd^ii4«veimt^lliei§l<j^>iim  <^  ^^ 
thnt  »ip  Dtbich  has  been  prorWtwed  *yt)i#  Ibl^'  Wttttlf  IJfei^/  '-^ 
yond  ftllbope  of  pardon.  BiJttttlW' iWeriitt  *hd '^bW^v^  TJr* '" 
tbe  a^jot-dlseonrse,  oil  the  dtftteet  bffth  irap^(fe'6tYei|Stttan8|?^Y^ 
iBws»«rte<i^'»*Bf •  thfe ^mbry^of  the  dfehiotikb/Katt.  .»i,.^^^ 

whicH'i^;Bnei|'it'  fo  (h^  Wis^;aatiQn  m  J^ 

p'ohdlD£^1|[f  tlM^f^^^^  Jie..rui^e|st(ipi  J^  m»v  bim 

Lofd^B  near^s  in  so  rennea^  a  meaning,  and  as  incumbered 
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with  other  dificultimi.  <  U\$  espos^tion  pC.^  p^iWjBge.^wU^niit 
tirink,  strongly  incline  the  reader  to  the  same  opiaioo*;  Sensm 
'XL  has  for  its  obieet^  to  ^neukatft  iiM|  principie  of  a  ^'rtoligiiNM 
'patriotism'  on  those  who  haye  before  theu  tb^fMxMpeM  &M4^ 
mofval  to  a  distant  country^  it  ts  fonnded  'on'PBcdm^e:rift/6^^ 
.9,,  and  is  altogether  a  beaxrtiftil:  application  of  the  passage*  In 
^Sefmoia  XIII.,  on  the  office  of  the  Divine  Paraclete,  the  Au- 
tthor,  without  any  parade  of  criticism,  shews  himself  to  be  in 
;^€t  and  judicious  expositor/  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
|H:aotical  use  which  he  makes  of  the  subject^  not  less  the 
/dithful  and  erangelical  minister.  Towards  the  close  of  thei 
iii9C0ur8e«  after  shewing  that  the  language  in  whicli  the  agenc}^ 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  spoken  of,  is  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  notion  that  it  formed  only  a  temporary  and  perishable  p€it 
bf  the  Christian  dispensation*  the  Preacher  proceeds  :-^'^   "^^^ 

'We  may,  then,  rest  safely  m  ihc^  insurance  tb^^  as  ^IM^M 
have  still  in  heaven  ao  intercessor  to  plead  for  them  with  the  Divine 
Majesty,  even  the  everlastiog  Son  of  God ;  so  has  th^  caase  anfl'the 
dnetfme  of  the  Redeemer  stUl  an  advocate  bo  earth,  even  the  8{»iit 
i^f 'grace  and  consolation,  who  shall  maiotaiia  jan4'  defend  ibe  truth 
agamst  t]ie  **  prince  of  thik  #orld"  unto  the  end  af  iime. 

.<  If,  then^  these  things  be  bo  ;  if  the  eternal  and  InfinUe  Spirit^  • 
with  mysterious  condescension*  .still  vouchsafes  to  plead  with  sinful. 
men,  and  to  sustain  the  ofi$ce  of  working  their  con viciloa  a^  to  those 
things  which  belops  to  their  peace ;  with  what  grateful  fiumiluy  ghould 
we  surrender  ourselves  to  his  guidance  ! .  If  we  sincerely  deiire  lo^ 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  blessed  ministry,  we  must  be  careful  to 
maintain  a  teiiiper  and  a  deportment  suited  to  the  raiijestic  character 
and  preseilceof  that  heavehl^  agent.  Th^  only  are  ilm  aqx^  of 
(yod,  and  heirs  of  his  kingdom,  wha«r»  led^yttiieifipiik^bf  «(&Dd^ 
who  give  themselves  up  te^  ius  dkection^.-  aiiA  blie}r^iifS'Mjg  impdaf$?i 
ioTf  tbatlhQ  pQurer  t^  disobeF  thofe  iffipuJ#^;is  l6ift-ii%  ^earshi^p# 
th^.urgent  i^xho|rtations  which  we  £bd,m!$9c^ljire.  to^wm  \\gp  «^ 
^nfi  dUogc^r  of  resisting  and  grieving  th^  Smra  d|  Cw^Jtiy.  iwro 
we^^re  sealed  to  the  day  of  redemption.'  ^  •  •  r  n      . 

,L^  How  should  we  tremble  lest  the  temple  aboula' become  lde«^. 
crated;  and  should  finallj^  be  abandoned 'oy  it&  fabiiVetd^fwab^mtl 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  awful  incitei^efit'i^'^t^^d^^ 
Against  the  first  access  of  wnful  purpose,  iMtt^^e^'refldeaSJii  w0we 
t^  thus  doingdeq^e'  tO'th9  ^/pkh^oP  gmdisf|  tliitt^M?«iM;Tidbs^  %SI 
teli  piH>vok^  hliii  t»dfBett«fbrie«er4he)aaBtaflHmttbd  ated^ntotsttri^ 
T^iider  it  to  ahomiDalidDs  wttfiiUf  toontracted  ^  and  to  cotivert  it,  from 
llTatimred rjHinelJltary,  ,intp  a  moaument  of  wralhl  Let  us,  iheni 
jft^lousJy  nuMnta^  j^nd  &f  tify  rail  ^bose  gacred  principles  of  right, 
wbi^h  are  appointed  to  suard  t|]e  avenues  of  the  hearf»  and  to  repel 
1^  invasion  of  evil.  It  ever  it  f should,  by  stealthy  or  tudden  as* 
l»ult>  caip admutance,  and  comrae5ice  its  unholy  solicitings, — ^let  ill. 
ri^meinber  that  the  Divia^  Adv6<^  is  at  hand  to  rebiike  atid  to  &- 
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Itat  ihmai  'f^  win  W  foil  u^^  If  we  ar^^buttni^ulltfnMdtaour* 
advffe^'^  Let  tit<ijieff0fbre»  o»  msch  ^ocHsions,  inatantly  turn  oar  uttett^ 
iloa  to  those  unutterable  pleadings,  with  which  He  h  ready,  at  all 
times^  to  convince  U3  of  the  evil  and  clanger  of  fiin..  He  will  &p«Bk  to 
Hi  in  tlie  accunts  of  comdence;  he  will  bring  the  wqrcls  of  Divine  ' 
truth  to  our  remembrance ;  he  will  quicker  aad  illuDiinate  our  under^ 
staodiDgs;  he  will,  by  some  mode  or  other^  bo  work  m  ys,  asto  jnake 
us  Inexcusable  if  he  works  in  vaio.  It  h  for  us>  therefore,  ''  having 
BUch  promisesj  to  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  flesh  and 
spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord/'  It  is  outs  to 
watch  and  pray  incessantly,  that  so  we  may  lose  no  portion  of  the 
ianctifving  Tinue,  and  that  we  may  escape  the  danger  of  vexing  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  of  converting  that  mighty  vlndTcator  of  the  truth  into 
•n  adversary  against  us.  For  It  mu^t  be  remembered,  that  should  he  m 
Tain  cot^vince  us  of  sini^^-that  is,  if  our  convict  ion  should  be  without 
Teformationi — the  controverfiy  must  end  in  our  being  '•  convinced  of 
judgement,'*  and  made  partakers  of  that  condemnat too  which  is  de-* 
*M^ed  against  the  prince  of  this  world.*    pp.  51 3 — 1 8, 

^<i  antral  easiiiiig.septaoni  on  the  testimgny  of  St.  Paul,  is  qm  of 
the  it)<»t  eloqusnt  and  beautiful  in  the- volume.  T<»  pentona 
Wie,  Hkt^  the  Galatian  teachers,  have  taken  up  disps^raf^ing 
notions  respecting  the  character  and  Divine  mission  of  that  wou^ 
derful  man,  as  Professor  Le  Bas  justly  styles  him,  thia  master- 
^r  vindication  of  th^  validity  and  force  of  his  testimony  may  be 
itrotigly  recorotu ended,  as  adapted  to  satisfy  every  ingenuous 
inquirer.  It  will  not  admit,  however,  of  any  detached  extracts 
Sera>ons  xv,  and  xvi.  on  Psalm  ex.  4-  and  Heb.  iv.  14,  15,  were 
preached  before  tlie  University  of  Cambridge  :  they  will  be  read 
with  interest  as  an  instructive  and  highly  practical  exposition 
^f  the  doctrine  of  the  priestly  office  of  Christ.  The  extracts 
lit^lmvegiMR'wiU^  h^w^yt^^  BuSidexMy  recommend  the  v<r- 
imtfei'^  Ai*^  eoiD^oshions,  these  *  Sermonii  will  'be  seen  to  rank 
¥«*  filr  tftove  Ifc  eai%rage  level :  they  ai^  #ottby  of  the  sebohii^, 
aiM'feqijially  creditable  to  the  Author  as  a  divine.  They^^ 
wel^^  and  iqterest  in  the  perusal.  To  young  men,  especiatlty  to 
S^sct  who  are  leaviog  the  country,  no  sermons  could  be,  hjpre 

swWr^  ¥*Keile!s;  votaoae  %fm  tbcj  stan^p  .pf  wtiv^^o^Wjc^i 

-^;ittii^ei^t'kind«r^4^fit^    is  a^re  impassioned,  ferv^^jliy  sgo^ 

dMMna^orjpu.   iSbese.SenoDiistfmusttbaiBe.beenbigbly inipr«fi»- 

wr^,vwemi»e  no  ^doublv«iii^the  delivery ;  the  ttore  so^  frQtit»4be 

colloquial  freedom  by  wliich  ihey  arc  clmracttirlzed,  and  for 
wbich^  in  a  general  way,  we  are  well  content  to  sacrifice  som6 
of  the  appropriate  graces  and  finish  of  written  composition. 
T^ey  are  designed  to  be  plain  and  popular,  and  they  are  bol^, 
lUpLCOmpromising,  and  faithful,  without  aipiing  at  the  ieveijer^ 
quaUties  of  profound  theological  knowledge  or  critical  research/ 
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l^rues^e^  j9( tbe  pr^aph/STt  added  to the.e^aiig^i^alfmrity  of 
Jiie.aeottmeoUt  will  seoare  fortbevoiwiieihe  9ftrai  MrattotN^dn 
'Aiflh/e  TeligfMs  ^pvbUe.    Tte  MIoMrfBlc^ftpeciraeii;  fw«ii^kiid^ 
^atiniidoiti^  VfiH  give  oiiriteaders  a  fait  idea  of  tt^  m^rit^. "  ^^''^ 

>.'..:*  My  °w  friends^.. tl^  days  of  ^ j^ry  qf  jrQur  Jives. are |cbi^  J 
.j^ff^l  jfu  to  ^ize4ipoD  ^  li&-boai„RO!r  jwhUe  il>is  caUed  te^dlqr; 
j^^.wlvlethe  gowel  ian^eaphed  id yoprjearf;.  mom  while t)^.^naiir 
^lirs^t^^aj^  iooc)c»  C^r  admittanpe  to  jQur  bearts.  .  **  Bebold  sour  isttfie 
ij^poiip^  time^  |>ebold  oow  is  the  daj^pf  jalmt^Or  T^-daiQcir^Fe 
.gw^  hear  hia  vqice^  l^arden  l^ot  your  heai;jt».''  Yon  iiaie^imvafod 
,  ^o^^'  who  .can  tell  bow  often  I    Aftake.  mfaoq^t  Jcooscieneftiuraihy^ 


;^^|]^  l^e  book  of  joar  past  life  oqpe  a^fm^  Joo);,  xead  i.  3^  M 
^oQpjr  adyaptages  and  o|)por|unities ;  ypii,  had  the  Balj.  &r^piiiie« 
ji^iqe  7PMr  childhood ;  jou  receiyed  ip^ojr  warpingt  by  tickne^  *b/ 
.  the  death  of  friends,  bj.the  loss  <^ property ;  yoiL&lt  aad  stifled  the 
reproving  voice  of  conscience  a  thousand  and  a  tbousafMl  ttines ;  yoa 
Jiawpro&ned  the  boly  tCMaple  of  the  Lord  of  HMlsMtcttdmg-ii.fi>r 
SaoBfi aii^e,  or  custom  safcei  or  ciiri^^y  sidke,.  iwlcM.rf  AaBmamk, 
sjUing  in  it  as  a  setf^xnnplacept  criti|B»,  instead  of  a  uX^^svoAnmoA 
ainaar  ;  .you  have  disgraced  the  holy  sabbath  of  the  I^ank  of.  ^Ms 
^Qiqg  your  owp  works,,  writing  your  pvn  Jeiten^  aettlin|^]HMsrjoi^^ 
accounts;  so^^  of  ypb  absenting  yourselves  from.his  warslBp:«id 
loioing  with  your  wicked  companions  to  take  advantage  of  that  tiae 
of  rest  to  work  uncleanness  with  grec^diness;  and  whereas  the  lawful 
toocupatkMis  of  ^e  week  prove  some  rest'rafttt'  opon  yoo*,.1t  tnay 
Imlybetaid,  that  tlie  sabliatli,  lAMead  of  Godl^s^tiy,  has  be^o^}fi% 
peculiar  degree,  the  devils  day  with  yovaoels;  you1iav^ltofb#iUiBd, 
lodulged^  recalled  impure  4md  liceutio^a  MsagiDatsMia^  ycb  Jave 
jobedin  idle,  yea».foyl  cQ»venMtion;-y«i  baresaftgotearo^aM^ 
jTou  have  outraged  jQmate  delicacy 2  n^y,  mm  sfixiw  J^wa^gbw^ 
in  yo^ur  diape.  JW^^I^f  ^  y>^^  ^  jour  adulteries  •  afid  4omcati§9#{ 
l^ese  thingis  have  beeii  your  delight.:  again  an^  WiPiiW'^'^lSJF 
Te^d  to  rest  at  the  time  yon  should  have  been  r^'$o^  7R!!^^1^ 
orWyoyr  knee$  before  Crod,  yon  have  been  like' 'true  Dre^rcfi 
^ial'  bhsy  in  ^Mt  father  Beeli^ub'k  work  of  lust ; ' Vou%ive/il 
lUmoai^d  your  parents  and  superiors ; -you  hate  deeemd,^|fill^ 
ftauded,  and  sbndeped  your  nrngbbonra;  all  tbis^^iila^^ai^^Mi 
|%PMgb  ^m  ev9  ^^  or  iiN»  yen  of  yliiur  ftfas^  ^aad«4d^  il  1^*^ 
(^ffOad'^Mt  U  ai^ry.4»iih  itba  wiotoed^eytfmiqt^  edlF^iaflbrjii 
]p^«£^,GiiA|  aUo>iD  i|janiimeat»:.iB|fa«imbUt8e£4if  fm  mjoitm^mi 
ecutetlugjustjudggfnea^  fociad^ftf't  J^M«h«g|i  ^MifriM 

n^fjod,  they  bardep  t^ifr  neckf,  ihf^^.xud^^^  WSP^  •#!!  "vS 
ntte^^^cribes  them,  apon  ike  thick  bofses  of  th^  J^m^tt     ' 
WH.wKat  are  they  lite  >    They  are  Tike  heaps  W  cSarpp 
MM'«^iist  the  whftfwintf :  they  a^  Ylke^iie^  ^'mH 
one  upon  another  into  a  (&  to  veiHi  tSe -^^tl^t^lBtH ' 
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>',9i^fcert t  «cb0v -«l^  I&e*^gro<if>ft''of'hin^tiea'  ftanginir  out  cuttdl!iiii'  io- 
r  9rAr(k!i]b6  eu»t  to  hide  fVohi  AeVdfld  tHe  li^ht  of  tHfe  Vli^ib^  ^q. 
*^  ;y(e iiwK.ai>A  Wiod^  whj.wiir  f.dtt  ftAt  ag^imln  Godl    Bo#  i&a 
r<yfttt{(i>«f^  .God/  ..Whwe  cao  yoo'fly  from.  God?    You  wiir  lie 
\iflftWP  |¥^«««n#  »?^:A^i  gfftve^.lJiW*  dasrknesa^aiiBOt  oov^iryoiij'tfack- 
^  nes8  andJi^Kj  V?iQ^4  j^?  ^9^^  ^Ji^i  J^ovi.  wHI  catt  ,uppR  tlie  rooks 
and  hiuis  and  roountalns  to  fall  upon  you.  and  hide  you  fi*Qai  his 
^-  wFBih^  but  Focka,  bitl^  sn'd  QiotibtainB  ny  at' his'cdtnmaha^'  aitdfeave 
:  ^erabner  aaked  in  ibe  hands  of  ab  augry  Qo.dr   Cbhiidif  mfdesiv 
"jjpktiAmf^.feWow  sinners  j  with  eager  reiterated  earnestness 'I  Beiee6h 
>,)iiQU  in  the  fiamet)f  God  most  high  to  consider  your'deiploVabre  cdh- 
/drtioQ.  '^A  ju^  God'ba^  given  -you  a  holy  lawi  whicfi '^rfArifag  &II 
)  ibe^days  'of  tlie  years, of  your  life  you  have  broken,  for 'eiciy^traffs- 
.^^essiaiVTCNi  deserve  daaifnation,  you  have  bfoken'eabh^iJF  tlid'l^n 
cornmflinddients  a'  thousand  tiities,  you  justly  deserve  ten  thoii^ax^d 
^^mep  dAmhation,      Helli8)-eady;    The  .devil  is  lipoti'th^  wat(^. 
.Why  are  yoii  n^t  plunged  into  the  gulf ?   -Because /God^'sMa^s 
:  fx>xii  tb^  Cod  irboni  yoji  have  offendefd,  the  jpovi^erful  God,'  the jifct 
Crod,.thJs  angry  God,  even  hei  still  keejpis  you  bpy  he  ti&Xl' iktba 
yotir^ltiiigs  in   play j^  your  btood  in  motion,  he  ^11  suspends. t^e 
atroke  of  his  justice.    Nav'more,.  he  raises  in  your  earsJfchWotce 
of  mercy,  he  proclaims  himself  a  Sayipiir !  .wilting  to  receive  ypia, 
^nelffless  sinner  as  you  are/ to  blot  out  all  your  iniduitiesi  to  fbi^e 
.y/nu'fre^fy^  to  eatabllsb   you  u|)oo  a  rock,  to.  doth e  you  vx  die 

X*  {eousness  i^f  Jesbs  Christ  his  dear  Son,  and  make  yod  h^  ^ar- 
r  of  everlasting  glory.'    pp.29— 32.    *     ' ,','  ]     '*'    '  ■ 

./;  f  Hp  t'bird.ypjurae  on  our  list  coitfpristea  six  atad  twenty,  abort 
^(^^..fjijdiiliar  'parochial  ^erraanrc'-ihe'epAthet  bi^ -wbrtli  tihe 
. AutihoT  fans- deaigfiated  tfaeni,  aufBcientlyde^isrib^  their  9pQ- 
^6t  ebaraeter.  They  h^ve  ahfmC'theM  ft  c5^rt€riri^ir  o#'>t^  61d 
^QbAi^lr^bioh^to^nfil^kit^g.d^n^rast  WUh  the  resp^ctiv^e  styles 
fef'lW6i(?Ctert' votuctfes.  It  is  not,  however,  for  the  purposo  of 
JdlJhiE^r 'jbonftraist  or  compiCtiBODr,  that  we  have  placed  them  t^- 

ftH|r,fciit  with  avi^tb  recommend  thepi.  severally,,  thoug^^ 
'aisfihl&tgroundsi'.  as  widely  dii^^  every  thipg  twt 

c[;o|ci;firi^l  se/itiment,  to.  the  notipe  of  Qur  readers.  .  Theikit 
qttK^se  vollim^  reads  bi^t,- and  ia  iiMist  «4af>ted'  to  pvivat^ 
pl9f;nsal,^'  !wjitl^  thft.cooteilts  of  the  seconds  p^hdps,  the  hearer 
IMplA  jbet.beBtfJefisad  ;'?4lie^wfaMss'i«>^t«tbird  will  be  fomid 
jfteiA  ;n»ted>td  doakieiBtic  or  parochial  use.  Dr^  WHmh'^  Moi^i^ 
lalewh];ul9^  our  tea46r8  SKS'Uie  Bditdf  >^'€be  adittir^telltt^^ 
bdti|HH»  ft^M  Leighteiif  ;iand  OWetk '  vthjkh  }iwe  r^d^v^f  buf 
cWdiftrVe*»«<tiiefhdrti8&;*  IF  Seeiiiis  scarcely  necessar^  ,to  !give 
tf^^ei^ai^'ofrtie  present  voldme;^^  les^wc.  sbbM^C^^ 
tfibu^ht'^antiii^m  respect  tpw^rds ^^her t^  este<^ix^^!4^))^ 
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47d  Sermohs^  Hi  Bas,  t^c. 

*  I>6  not  mistake  the  inflaence  oF  religion  genctmlly,  or  of  truth  as 

iuch^  for  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  Yoti  may  feel,  in  a  certam  sense, 
this  influence^  and  be  interested  with  the  truth,  while  yo\x  are  not  ied 
by  the  Spirit,  If  these  have  no  influence  or er  you,  you  are  indeed 
Without  hope  J  but  you  should  not  rest  in  feeling  on  these  points^ 
what  others  feel  nou  Your  minister  can  have  no  satisfaction  in  the 
effect  of  any  of  hm  labours  anaong  you,  but  in  those  which  are 
clearly  accompanied  with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power  :  and  hif  prayer  for  you  ie — that  he  may  be  the  means  of  pro- 
moting your  real  spiritual  inierefis— U^^it  when  we  separate  and  de- 
part from  thit  house  of  God>  we  may  each  retire  with  a  heart  deeply 

impressed  with  eternal  things .,/But  whatever  may  be  the  vkible 

effect  of  his  ministry  among  you,  he  knows  that  success  is  of  God 
only,  nor  does  he  hope  that  any  adequate  knowledge  of  it  can  ever 
be  attained  in  this  life.    Let  the  day  of  judgement  reveal  it. 

*  Do  not  look  far  tliat  which  li  extraordinary  in  religion;  Some 
who  do  not  profit  as  they  ought  or  would  desire,  instead  of  humbly 
waiting  Kipon  God,  and  praying  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit^  are  I  Evoking 
out  for  something  out  of  the  ordinary  course  to  set  them  right,  and  to 
give  them  fresh  earnestness.  They  expect,  for  instaiiee,  to  be  as- 
sured in  some  way,  rather  than  by  what  God  has  said  in  his  word,  of 
the  pardon  of  sin ;  or  to  feel  some  powerful  impT€s«ton  in  respect  to 
their  state  in  the  sight  of  God,  Or,  as  soon  as  they  enter  on  a  pro-' 
fesfiion,  they  would  at  once  pass  into  all  that  light,  and  knowledge, 
and  comfort,  and  rejoicing  of  hope,  which  can  only  be  attained  in  ' 
proportion  as  they  grow  in  other  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit  No^ 
thing  is  so  safe,  so  couducive  to  spiritual  profit,  as  a  state  of  simple 
depend  en  ce  on  God,  and  a  life  of  faith  on  the  Bon  of  God.' 

pp,  m,  100. 

We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  noticing  several  vo- 
lumes of  sermat^s  from  the  pena  of  congregalioQ^^ppiisteTs. 
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We  Are  r^q united  to  statei  that  the 
)o«ig*proaiiEed  Romavict?,  '^  Paul  Jon«4," 
by  AUaa  Cumiijigham,  ihe  ii^dl- known 
afUhnruf  "  Sir  Marmadiike  Maxwell,** 
Ike.  is  on  the  eve  of  pQblicatiun. 

Next  month  mil  be  published,  io  one 
h^niisoiiie  pocket  voluoie,  with  engrav* 
idg^  on  &Uitil  by  Jamais  Id  itc  hell  I  frum 
drawiiies  by  J.  M.  Wright,  Speeinaena 
of  Sacred  and  Serious  Poetryj  fruiii 
CbttiiG^r  to  the  present  day ;  iiicluding 
the  Sabbsih^  ht*^  of  Graham,  and  Blair'a 
Grave.  The  whole  illustrated  by  Bio- 
griiphicaJNoticst^  and  Cntlc^t  Remarks* 
By  John  Johnitone. 

Mr*  Tfnnant,  the  Author  of*'  Anster 
Pair/*  hai  nearly  ready  for  prefl9,  a 
work  entitled^  **  Papiitry  Stormed  |  or, 
the  Din^ip  Dovn  o*  Ihe  CatbcKJraU" 

Nearly  rendyi  in  one  I'oluoie  ]  Soio^ 
Diacoitrses  on  the  Bulfes  and  Coaaola- 
tlons  of  the  Old.  By  the  Re*.  Br,  Bel- 
frag«t  FBlkirki  Anthor  of  '*  A  Monitor  to 
Fa  mi  lies;  or,  Djif  couraet  on  lome  of  Ihe 
DntieaaDd  Scenes  of  Domestic  Ltfe/'  Ice 

In  a  f«w  dityg  will  be  publish ed^  in 
BvQ^,  Matheoiaticai  and  Aitronomieal 
Tabl(^,  for  this  l?i§e  of  Studettta  tii  Ma» 
ihcfnatica,  Praf-lieal  AstronomerSi  Siir^ 
veyont.  Engineers,  an4  N^vigptors;  with 
an  iotroductjoni  containing  the  Expla- 
nattoii  and  Use  of  the  Tablet,  illostrated 
by  nunierotit  Problems  and  E^aoiplea. 
By  Wjjliois  Galbraithi  M.A,  Teacber  of 
Mathcpiatie^  In  Edinburgh. 

Early  in  Nov€tnb*r  wUrbe  publish ed, 
The  Revolt  of  the  Bees^  a  tatSj  in  prose* 


tu  ihe  pretsf^  A  Sequel  to  the  Difer-* 
Eiout  of  Parley  ]  cant aio lug  an  £Usa]r 
Qo  English  Verbsj  with  Remarki*  on  Mr. 
Tooke's  Work,  and  on  some  Termi  em- 
ployed to  denote  Soul  or  Spirit  6y 
John  Barclay « 

In  the  pmiJit  A  Memoir  of  Miss  Fr^o* 
ces  A.  Bell.  By  the  Eef.  Johntq^ 
Grant,  M.A, 

In  the  presSf  '*  Beath  ort  the  Pnle 
Hor&e/^  a  treatise  ill uft rati ve  uF  Eer. 
tL  S.  By  the  B.vtn  John  Bruce  of  Lirer- 
pool. 

Mr.  Ch  arch  ill,  Surgeoop  is  preparing 
for  the  pr€5Sj  n  second  edition  of  hii 
treatise  on  Acupnnctu ration^  w hteb  vfll 
be  iiluitrated  by  many  additional  casei 
of  its  Buoceiisfal  application. 

Mr.,  Jamei  Jeiknings  has  already  for 
the  press,,  Ornitholog^ia,  or  the  Birdi ;  p 
poem  I  in  two  parts  j  with  an  lotroduc* 
tion  to  their  Natural  Hiaturyi  and  copU 
ous  Notea.  The  work  will  form  an  Sra. 
voluoiep  price  to  Sub^ri tiers,  1^^, 

A  New  Weekly  Pobliealion,  entitled. 
The  Parliamentary  Reporter,  will  ap- 
pear on  the  Meeting  of  Parlmmenl. 

On  the  eve  of  publieationt  The  Storf 
of  a  Wanderer  |  founded  upon  hia  Re- 
colleutious  of  fi)cideDt«  in  Russian  and 
Cossack  Seeoef*     In  one  rolunae,  pijat 

8¥0, 

Also*  Tbonghta  on  Domestic  Educa-^ 
tiOD,  tbe  Result  of  Ejcperiencc.  By  a 
Motherp  Author  of  ^*  Always  Happy ^"^ 
**  CI au dine  HuiUoOj'*  *'  The  Sources  of 
Happine&f,  &c^"    Post  Svo. 


Abt.  IX.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BIOOBAPHT. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writiugs  of 
Lindley  Mnrray ;  in  a  Series  of  iiCtters, 
written  by  Himself,  with  a  Portrait  and 
rac-simile  of  bis  Writing.  8v)3;'98,  "-"' 

BDUCATIOV. 

Rudiments  of  the  Greek  Language  ; 
Englisb  and  Greek :  for  the  Use  of  the 
Edinborgh  Academy.  In  1  vol*  12mo. 
4s.  boun4. 

Elements  of  Arithmetic  on  a  new 
Plan.  By  the  Rev.  Ingram  Cobbio^ 
A.M.  Author  of  Grammar  for  Children. 
lf.6d. 


.     BISTOftT. 

The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth;  comprising  tbe  Political 
History  of  the  commencement  of  the 
^ngfmF'lteifbWDation :  being  tbe  First 
Part  of  the  Modem  History  of  England* 
By  Sharon  Turner,  F.AJ3.  R.A.L.  1  voL 
4to.  91.  3s. 

The  History  of  England,  during  tbe 
Middle  Ages;  comprising  tbe  Reigna 
from  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  ac- " 
cession  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  also  the 
History  of  the  literature.  Poetry,  Reli- 
gion, the  Progress  to  the  Reformation, 
•ad  of  the  Language  of  EngUuid  dnrtng 
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JLAJL  StdtM  Mi  5  i(A»,  Sr6.  51.   ' 

Oo  OaU"atiJtnri,  with  Qhictvaiiont  on 
jN  Cbyraical  Properties  ai»d  Malical 
EfHcacy  in  Chronic  Diseases,  withPrae- 
^  tical  Mkstratkjiis.  Also,  Remarks  on 
BOCtic  AiixiHary  Remedies,  ivitb  Plates, 
By  M,  L*  Beaame^  MedicaUGalvaniit, 
SuTgeoD-EleclrlciaDj  Consukin^f  DiUo 
to  the  Lob  don  Dia^^neary,  GratDitous 
Ditto  to  the  BloouMibar^  ■od  Nortb^u 
Dispensaries,  F.L  S.  &c.  78. 

A  Treatise  on  Cancer ;  comprisioji;-  se-j 
Veraf  dases  of  Cancer  in  the  Breast,  Lip. 
Faee«  lee.  cuf«|  by  a  mild  method  of 
practice  that  immediately  alleviates  tl^ 
ihost  ilcnte  pain.  By  T.  Gral^am,  M,D. 
Member  of  the  Royal  Col^egJB  <^  8ur«f 

MlJCELLAHiOUS' 

Notes  fttid  HeflefJtioDt  during  a  Ram- 
ble in  Germ^iiy,  8^0.  l^n. 

Minutes  of  tlie  Committee  of  the 
British  and  Forei^^n  Bible  Society,  i« la- 
tin^ io  (he  pqblieatioa  uf  au  Edition  of 
the  Holy  Soft ptu res,  with  an  IntroJue* 
tioD  prefixtii,  by  the  Strasburg  Bibli^  So- 
ciety, rn  tlie  Y*;af  1819  ;  accompanied 
by  the  Official  Corre.spQndejjce  which 
took  ploce  uptsn  the  subject.  To  which 
is  added,  the  parttcutars  of  the  ExpeudU 
tnre  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  during  the  lait  Venrj  with  Ob- 
eervi^tions  theret^Oj  by  ibe  Auditors 
Bvo.  Is. 

An  Essay  ON  Craniologyi  being  the 
wbftance  of  a  Paper  submitted  lo  the 
Fbilofiopbical  and  Literary  Society, 
Leeda^  December  g,  1825.  By  Richard 
Winttr  Baniiitor^otie  of  its  Vtce-Presi- 
cleots.  8yo.  38.  6d.  , 

Alofej^shbrcj  or,  tbe.Fitk  Annual  Re- 
trospect of  the  Ix>ndon  Mariner's  Church 
smd  Eivfrmea'sBiithd 'Union;  inter- 
apersfia  w*^^  «  "vaHatjr.^ol^  iotaiaiiieg 
•i^otei^  andiCODtlUBipff  more4ii(Qima^; 


Lid  of  W(^h^riien^pMiihed. 


BoaCmeA,  than  tias  hit&^O   met  the 
public  eye.  6d. 

A  If  i^rati^e  Of  th«  Loss  df  the  Maria 
miiAl  l^at;  aiid  the  Melancholy  Wreck 
of  thd  Wi'steyan  Miteionaries  at  the 
IslttBd^Afidgu^.  2d. 

:.  i:/T  .'^BTaf.  *^  ;\  -t 
^  Amm  Bbleyit:  a'Trtfg^^.  B^  Henry 

Motugue  Gloves,  St  PeteHs  College, 

Cambridge.  8vo.  5s. .  6d.  aewed. 

.  JKIopstdok*!  Massiah  x  trandated  into 

$oglish  Verae.    Vol.  11.    This  Tolomtf 

ooOilMlBlat.tbt  pbeioii  lOt.  6d. 
Sfclodt  SpMimettB  «f  EognOi  V^etty, 

DPOm  the  Rei«ii<>f  QnefQ  KHzabeth  to 

the  present  time;  with  an  Introda^tion. 

By  Q0otfs»  WsMut,  M.A.  latA  |^llo#  of  . 

Tri^ily  Qoltoget  Cambrfc^;  il^d'M^  * 

*y  rf  Mnr^hiwnmw  1<1hiinlj  litiiit  Oiij 

thick  :^oL  llaoL  9tf.  < 

THBOWT. 

A  shott  8tslteaiei|t  of  the  Reasoiit  f^  ? 
Uiriatiafn,  in  Opposition  to  Party  Com-  ^ 
mttBlso.     By  Aobert  Hs^ll^  A.M.   8vo» 

2a..    ',    .  ;»'•'. 

The.  Chcistiaa  ooatemplaCed ;  tn  « 
Series  of  Uctbres.  By  the  Rey.  Wm, 
Ja«r.  8fio.t]2B; 

.  .Ser«MM.ior  Familie?.     By  the   Rev.  • 
Wm»  BrMPO,,  VoL  II.  103,  Gd. 

The  Shadow  of  Life :  a  Sermon  occs- 
shmedby the  lamented  Death  of  Mrs. 
If^i'mim  ^f  Cape,  George  Lyon,  K,N.     ' 
oOe.fif  tha  .©atighters    of  the   M.  S.^:- 
House  of  Leim^ter.     By  the  Re?,  Jams* 
CbaMHI^  TMm{^s  Dfitob. 
.  A  iOoide^  t^  Acqijulntance  with  God, 
By  the  Rev.  James  Sbermaai. 

Sermoirg"  on  Yariou8~  Su^cts,  by  iiti, 

ii  prefixed,  a  JM«paoj|rfrf:the  Author byr..' 
the  Re^  John  Morisoo.  fifiBi9te/«r  ^ " 
T»ifetW'Chapir/Brtiiiptpi{!8»-o.^?^  , 


.^/-K*/ 
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KCLECTIC  REVIEW^ 

For  DECEMBER,  1820. 


•  i 


All.  t.    Hem(ArM  cf  dit.  Lijb  mi  tVritmg^  tf  Ufidlmi  Mutrra^  :  'vA,  , 

,a  S^^of  Letterit  wrilt«n  by  Himself.    With  a  f^cefiuMb  ^Hud'a  " 
CoDtinuation  of  the  Meitioirs.    By.  Kligabeth  FraDk#>  8vo«  Mr 

280.  (Portrait.)  Price  9b,     York.  IS26,  ' 

f  T'bm  Offtei)  been  remarked  as  a  singular  circumstance^  ihfyt 
•^  the  best  faiatory  of  England  (for,  heavy  and  plodding  as  la  \ 
tbe  style  of  Rapin,  his  accuracy  and  impartiality  entitle  his 
woik  to  ihia  encouriutu)  should  have  been  compiled  by  a  > 
Prenckmam  ;  that  the  most  popular  account  of  the  British 
GonatitDtioB  ahmiU-  have  been  written  by  a  Swiss ;  and  that 
tile  English  Orannuar  which  has  obtained  the  widest  circula- 
tioti,  SQOuId  have  been  composed  by  an  American  Quaker^ 
Serwral  varka  af  thf  same  desctiption  have  appeared  since  tbe 
firat*^  pttbHoatioii  of  Mr.  Murray^s  Grammar  in  1795» — some 
of  tfnem  possessing  considerable  merit;  bnt  ettU,  this,  under 
the  fiaiw^erfid  palronage  of  tbe  lords  of  Paternoster- row,  main^ 
tains  the  asectf^nc^,  and  bids  fair  to  carry  down  the  Author's 
nanle  its  a  literary  benefactor  to  remote  genei^tions.  The 
Aothof  tof  the  Wavarley  novels  does  not  stand  so  good  a 
clNniao;o£.»oocHmkg  the  veneration  of  posterity.  The  original  ^ 
Grattijhfar  is  now  ia  its  fortieth  edition, — consisting  latterly 
often  thousand  each;*  the  Abridgement  is  in  its  ninety-^ 
aecood;  tbe  Exercises  and  tbe  Spelling  Book  each  in  its 
tbirti^foinrth  ;  the  larger  Grammar  and  Exerdses  {%  rols* 
8vo.)  in  its  fifth  ;  the  ^  FiMi  Book  for  CMMrieQ^  in  its  sevens 
teenth.  Of  the  present  generation,  a  large  portion  of  ail 
classes  have  grown  up  witb  an  early  i^evereace  for  the  name  > 

^  For  many  years  past,  the  Editor  states^  every  edi^sn*  of  the 
GtattMnaiv  the  Exeidsea,  Ae  SpeUing  Book,  tbe  Beoder,  atld  iStm 
Incrodadiovi'  has  densisted  of  K),000  eaeb^  ef  die  Abridgettea^ 
IS^QOO.    BeaMlaswibchtlkeAawrioan'Cdilie«»apeBii^^ 
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4S&  FrafikV  Mm^irs  of  ImBOi^  Mu$r4xf. 

wtA  ttottority  of  Lnklley  Mumit*  The  leorMdr  HetedrdfiBe 
Law,  who  is  stated  to  hare  professed  his  Tmacquaintaiice  whti 
Mr«John  Walker,  the  Lexicographer,  would  doubtless  not 
have  disowned  his  familiarity  with  the  Grammarian.  Murray's 
Grammar  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain  unquestioned/^d* 
mittance  into  all  circles*.  We  have  heard  of  a  dayman  in 
the  West  of  England,  with  whom  Rees's  Cyclopedia  bad  been 
s^oooslant  cottpanioo  and  oracle  till  the  day  when  he  fiiade 
the  unlucky  discovery,  that  the  Editor,  though  an  •  F.R«8.^  WM 
%  Pr^byterian,  upon  which  he  instantly  expelled  it  from '  h\n 
libmy.  But  we  never  heard  of  any  objection  bein^  'made 
against  the  introduction  of  the  works  ofLindl^  Murray  into -ccny 
sbhooU  on  the  ground  of  his  Quakerism.  Their  Author  must 
liai^  enjoyed,  while  living,  a  pure  and  enviable  satisfaction  in 
witnessing  the  general  acceptance  dnd  fliuecestf  of  bis  disinte- 
ntsted  kbours ;  und  the  least  that  he  deserves,  now  be  is  no 
uofe^  is  this  record  of  his  worth  and  affectionate  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

•  It  is  not^  however,  as  Lindley  Murray  the  GramroartanJ 
<;hat  this  most  estimable  man  possessed  the  strongest  claims  to 
be  affectionately  remembered.  This  memoir,  in  part  writt^ 
by  himself,  exhibits  the  portrait  of  a  character  at  onoe  highly 
ifiteresting  and  exemptary,  in  which  the  philanthropist  add 
the  Christian  shone  conspicuous ;  and  the  volmne  cannot  fail 
to  instruct  as  well  as  to  gratify  all  who  perase  it.  A  bnef 
outline  of  the  Memoir  claims  a  place  in  bur  pages,  .•,.>• 

Lindley  Murray  was  born  m  the  year  1745,.  at'Swetara;  «ieftf 
Lancaster,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  lie  was  -ther  eldest 
of  twelve  children,  of  whom  four  were  yet  Uvingiu  th&''^yeap 
1806 ;  but  he  survived  them  alL  His  parents  were  bods  memo 
bers  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  the  year,  1753^  they  w- 
moved  to  New  York,  and  Lindley  was  placed  in  a"  ^4od 
8cho<d  in  that  city.  A  v^  strong^  and  (be  tUoks)  bekimeiil 
iQq}Re8sion  was  made  upon  his  mmd  about  t)KB-pei^bd,'(i»j^Mi 
piece  which  was  given  him  to  write,  and  in  wtiidb  bewsl^tl^ 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  his  best  hand^writing^  The>tiheotttiNidf 
decorated  with  afhimewotk  of  '  ^leasto^  figures//  in' tli^^«»Bi^ 
tve  of  which  he  was  to  transeiibe  ^  the  visit  amd  slalvlatioiinsi 
the  aagels  to  the  •bepher^  of  B«tfilehem;  ^       //     «    >  j  t 

/  *  The  beauty  of  the  sheet,  the  property  t  was  to*  li!^ve',jn..  it^.^w 
^  distinction  which  I  expected  from  performing  the  Work  in  phapd- 
ftoQie  mahner,  prepared  my  mfnd  for  relishing  the  fiolemix  tiani^vW 
liadtheinterestioglangttflg^tif  the  angeh  to'  the  shef^li^ds.  TNfe^ 
tepredsion  was  wo  streag  ttnd'delightffil,  Hvaft  it  has't^^ii%iecin<i«d'W 
iie4h|Mighlife  wSlh|;r^^?8ati6fa6i^0tt^;'4had;  ^t'ihis^lumr^'lt  js^r^ 
membere(i«Bti|b-pleaiiife;'c|f  fSMOtsmnd/otlntfSdiAirihimstfieai^^ 
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4lfi  ydtmg  persoost-  would  be  Eludiaua  to  seize  occasions  of  presetitlng 
lIvSjHoly  Scripturei  to  them  under  favourable  and  invltmg  poiuts  of 
view,  it  would  prqbabljr  be  attended  with  the  happiest  effects,  A 
yeneration  (ox  these  sacred  volumes,  and  a  pleasure  id  penisiog  them, 
raajr  be  excited  by  agreeable  and  interestiDg  aBSoctations  \  and  these 
ioipressionSy  thus  early  made,  there  is  reason  to  believe^  would  ac- 
company the  mind  through  the  whole  of  life.* 

S^e  of  our  readers  may  possibly  recall  with  sfmilar  ivoef 
pres^iens,  the  humble  specimens  of  the  painter's  art  ia  %\it 
sbape  of  Dutcb'tiles,  which  embellisbied  the  fire-place  oi  the 
iiur^firy  or  school-room,  or  the  folio  volume  of  Dutch  engi!anrf 
i^gs  which  bodied  forth  Paradise,  Noah's  Ark,'  tbe  pyerthrojir 
^  Pharaoh,  and  the  death  of  Qoliath  to  tbe  iqfant  eye.  tf 
•P,  ;tbey  will  readily  enter  into  the  feelings,  and  ptobably  con? 
C!UF  i^  the  opinion  here  expressed.  -    ^       ^  . 

Frofii  schooU  young  Murray  was  removed  to  the  -countii^ 
house  of  his  father.  But  he '  wished  to  b6  any  thing  ratMT 
'  than  a  merchant/  The  strictness  with  which  he  was  kept  to 
business,  concurred  with  a  taste  for  reading  and  a  desire  after 
literary  improvement,  to  disgust  him  with  his  employment.  His 
father,  perceiving  in  Lindley  this  dislike  to  a  mercantile  life, 
adopted  a  sagacious  expedient  for  overcoming  it,  by  inoculai'<- 
tng  him  with  a  trading  spirit.  He  presented  to  his  son  a  con** 
siderable  number  of  silver  watches  which  he  had  just  imported 
frcHn  England,  and  iivhich  he  designed  as  a  trading  stock.  ,Hav<* 
ing  the  property  of.  theeie  watches,  with  the  prospect  of  in- 
creasing that  property  by  the  sale  of  them,  young  Murray  be- 
^fi  to  relish  the  idea  of  trade,  and  soon  entered  into  the  busi- 
ness with  ardour  and  satisfaction.  Not  long  after  the  com->  ^ 
mencement  of  his  trading  engagements,  however,  an  injudici- 
oufi  exercise  of  paternal  severity  drove  him  to  take  the  rash 
^d  unjustifiable  step  of  secretly  withcHrawing  from  the  do^ 
l^sticroof,  and  beginning  the  world  for  himself  in  all  the 
iiidependettoe  of  a  youth  of  fourteen.  The  place  of  Us  p6« 
^^siiwas  at  legst  well  cboseo, — an  excellent  seminary  ia  a 
ismx^  in  tbe.ioterior,.  where  be  pucpo^d  to  remain  till  he  had! 
learned  French  and' acquired  as  much  improvemeut  as  his 
fends 'wodid'adoiit.  Here,  the  pleasures  of  study  and  of  hope, 
together  with  the  consciousness  of  freedom  and  independence, 
rendered  our  young  American's  situation  as  delightful  as  pos- 
sible'; but  circumstances  apparently  of  an  accidental  and  tri- 
vial nature,  in  which  he  afterwards  recognised  the  merciful 
haqd  qf  !pivi.qe  Providence,  soon  brought  him  again  under 
4^  pfUemal  roof.  A  wish  to  visit  a  particular  friend,  a  youth 
oif  hiS  own  age,.  led  him  to  leave  his  studies  for  a  while,  and 
hiBfore  hisvfetum  he  had  occasion  to  visit  Philadelphia. 

2T2 
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'  *  Wlien  I  was  aboat  to  leave  that  citv^  as  I  passed  through  one  of 
the  streetfit  ^  met  a  gentleman  who  nad  soaie  time  before  din^d  at 
Tnj  father's  house.  He  expressed  great  pleasure  on  seeing  me  \  and 
inquired  when  I  expected  to  leave  the  city,  I  told  him  I  was  then  on 
^^i%  point  of  getting  off.  He  thought  the  occasion  very  fortunate  for 
him.  He  had  just  been  with  a  letter  to  the  post-office;  bui  &und 
that  he  was  too  late.  The  letter,  he  said,  was  of  importance  \  and 
he  begged  that  I  would  deliver  it  with  my  owo  hand,  and  as  soon  m  I 
arrived  at  New  Yorki^to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  directed.  Sur- 
prised by  the  request^  and  unwilling  to  state  to  him  my  situation,  I 
engaged  to  take  good  care  of  the  letter. 

•  My  new  resioence  was  at  Burlington^  about  twenty  miles  from 
Philadelphm.  I  travelled  towards  it  rather  pensive,  and  uncertain 
what  plan  to  adopt  respecting  the  letter.  I  believe  that  I  sometimes 
thought  of  pattinff  it  into  the  post-ofRce;  sometimes,  of  biriiig  a 
person  to  deliver  it.  But  the  cootidence  which  had  been  reposed  in 
me ;  the  importance  of  the  truat ;  and  my  tacit  engagement  to  de- 
liver it  personally  ;  operated  so  powerfully  on  my  mind,  that  afler  I 
1^  rode  a  few  miles,  I  determined,  wliatever  risk  and  expense  1 
iQ^ht  incur,  to  hire  a  carriage  for  the  purpose,  to  go  to  New  York  as 
speedily  as  possible,  deliver  the  letter^  and  return  immediately.  My 
designi  so  far  as  it  respected  the  charge  of  the  letter,  wag  com- 
pletely accomplished.  I  delivered  it,  according  to  the  direction,  and 
my  own  engagement.  I  was,  however,  obliged  to  remain  in  New 
York  that  night,  as  the  packet  boat,  in  which  I  bad  crossed  the  b»y, 
oeuld  1)01  sail  fill  ihe  next  rooming.  This  was  a  mortifying  cirenm- 
siance,  as  I  wished  to  return  very  expeditioosly.  The  delay  was, 
however,  unavoidable.  I  put  up  at  an  ina,  near  the  whaif  tnm 
which  the  packet  was  to  sail  in  the  nAomlng,  and  waited  for  ^«t 
period  with  some  anxiety. 

'  I  thought  I  had  conducted  my  busioest  with  ;iQ  much  iceolioo^  tbat 

no  one  acquainted  with  me,  had  kpown  of  my  being  ii^,  thc^  ciiby*  J, 

bad|  however,  been  noticed  by  some  person,  who  knew  me,;  anj^*  io 

the  evening,  to  my  great  surprise,  my  uncle,  whom  I  have  m^n^on^ 

befor^,  paid  me  a  visit.    He  treated  me  affectionately,  and  with  much 

pnideiat  attention  ^  and,  after  some  time,  strenuously  urged  me  to  go 

with  him  to  my  father's  house:  but  I  firmly  refused  to  corbpir  wim 

Ihs  request.    At  length  be  told  me,  ^t  my  ^aether  was  greetly'dis- 

in^eaoo  acoouRtiN  my  i^Menee;  end  that  I  should  be  unkind  and 

^^94mifjul, ,  if  I  did  Aot;  see  ber«    This  ina4e  a  stro*^  impirefisioift  i»pQQ 

jpf9«  ^  I  jrei^li»d>  therefore,  \a  f^pend  a  short  tim^  ww  her, .  and  Aben 

vr^luriQk  to  my  Ip^^ings.    The  eo^t^^  ii^i^  I ,  W^  with  my  4eaViiB4 

tender  parent  wa«  truly  affecting  tp  m^.    £very  thiug  that.,iif|Mfd, 

.eyiQceq  the  great  affection  ghe  had  for  me,  a^d  &e  sorroW:iiKto.wkidi 

,  ipy  dep^ture  fr^n  home  had  plunged  her.    After  (  had  been  aoxne 

jtin^e  in  the  house>  my  father  unexpectedly  came  in :  end  my  embar- 

:  xasfitaaent,  under  these  circumstances,  may  easily  be  conceived.    It 

,  Vfaf,  however,  instantly  removed,  by  his  approaching  me  in  themqst 

f ^fctionate  manner.    He  sali^ed  me^  yerv  t^)d^ly^  HHid  ^preff^d 

great  totii&ction  cm  seeing  me  again.    Every  degree  of  resentaent 
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was  immediately  dissipated.    I  felt  myself  happy,  in  perceiying  the 

Sleasure  which  my  society  could  affora  to  persons  so  intimately  coll- 
ected with  me,  and  to  whom  I  was  s6  much  indebted.  We  spent 
the  evening  together  in  love  and  harmony :  and  I  abandoned  entirely, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  idea  of  leaving  a  house  and  family, 
which  were  now  dearer  to  me  than  ever. 

^  The  next  day,  a  person  was  sent  to  the  place  of  my  retreat,  to 
settle  all  accounts,  and  to  bring;  back  my  property.  I  wai  taken  into 
iti!)  greater  fkvour  than  fbrmeny ;   and  was  never  reproached  by  tny 

Sdrents,  for  the  trouble  and  anxiety  which  J  had  brought  upon  tnem, 
fy  fkther  probably  perceived  that  I  felt  suRicicutly  on  the  occasion  i 
and  he  was,  perhaps,  conscious,  that  the  discipline  he  had  exerted, 
was  not  altogether  justifiable.— When  I  reflect  on  thig  rash  and  im- 
prudent adventure ;  on  the  miseries  in  which  it  might  have  involved 
me;  aud  on  the  singular  manner  in  which  I  was  restored  to  the 
bosom  of  my  family ;  I  cannot  avoid  seeing  the  hand  of  Divine  Pro^ 
vidence  in  my  preservation;  and  feeling  that  I  ought  to  he  hutnb!^ 
and  deeply  thankful  for  the  gracious  interposition/    pp.*20 — ^* 

A  &bort  time  after  his  return,  youn^  Murray  Bolicited  tbs 
privilege  of  having  a  private  tutor  to  instruct  nim  in  classical 
knowledge  and  liberal  studies ;  a  request  with  which  his  father 

fetierously  complied.  He  modestly  confesses^  however^  that 
is  taste  tor  learning  was  not  accompanied  with  that  ardour 
and  steadiness  of  application  which  are  requisite  to  ensure 
sreat  success.  The  love  of  pleasure  was  not  less  strong  than 
his  literary  passion ;  and  as  at  this  period  he  was  not  the  sub* 
yd^i  of  any  distinct  religious  principle^  except  a  veneration  for 
those,  whcoa  be  deeoaea  truly  religious,  he  was  led  into  many 
follies  and  transgressions.  Thus  circumatanced,  he  Bmii(t 
be  considered  as  having  arrived  at  a  crisis  of  character  highly 

JeriIou8<  Infidelity  was  spreading  its  toils  for  him,  and  bad 
e  fsdlen  into  the  deadly  snarct  be  would  in  all  likelihood  bav6 
been  lost.  But,  happily,  his  sentimeots  were  fixed  so  firmljr 
la  favour  of  the  truth  and  authority  .of  Cbristianit]^^  that  his 
principles  were  never  shaken  or  disturbed  by  scepticism. 

^  Sbme  of  my  acquaintance/  adds  Mr.  M.,  *  were  either  debts  or 
sceptics;  but  I  always  found  replies  to  their  reasonings  which  pet* 
f^ly  satisfied  my  owft  mind.  This  happy  persulwion  I  attmofd, 
under  Divine  Providence^  to  my  having  occasionally  looked  iii«o» 
learly  in  life,  Leland's  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  Butler's 
Analogy,  Sherlock  on  Proridenoe,  and  Sherleck's  Dlsooursel. 
These  bodes,  with  some  others,  were  the  means  of  communieatitig 
to  my  mind,  such  a  survey  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Divine 
econdmy,  that  I  was  never  much,  if  at  all,  en^arrassed  by  the  plau- 
sible schemes  and  objections  which  men  of  prejudiced  minds  and 
short^ligbted  views  of  religion  had  fabricated  and  produced.  Iain 
firnlly  peri^uaded,  that  the  perpleidti^  and  doubts  with  regard  to 
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Cbristiauity  and  iu  evidences^  whicli  many  sensible  and  weft  de- 
posed mmd6  have  encountered,  and  the  absolute  infidelity  of  others, 
may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  scanty  information  which  they  re- 
ceived on  these  subjects,  during  the  periotl  of  their  education,  %tt 
that  by  which  ft  was  mimediately  succeeded.' 

Some  sensible  remarks  are  added  on  the  evil  efiects  incfdent 
to  debating  societies,  and  the  best  mode  of  conducting  them ; 
and  tile'  innnite  importance  ia  adverted  to,  of  fixing  upon  the 
minds  of  young  persons  a  number  of  fundamental  truths  clearly 
itpprehended,  together  with  the  arguments  which  support  them, 
Wbioh  may  serve  as  a  basis  *  to  support  other  troths,  to  the 

*  mVesttgation  of  which  the  intercourse  with   men  unavoid- 

*  ably  leads.*  This  is  a  subject  which  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  The  business  of  education  is  but  ill  dis- 
charged, when  the  mind  of  the  pupil  has  been  carefully  stored 
with  facts  and  rules,  doctrines  and  sentiments,  the  materials 
of  knowledge,  and  prepossessions  in  favour  of  the  truth.  At 
that  age  when  the  passions  are  the  strongest,  and  the  reason- 
ing powers  have  not  come  to  their  maturity,  it  is  of  incalcula* 
ble  importance,  that  the  mind  should  have  a  firm  hold  of  those 
festablisbed  principles  which  satisfy  the  understanding  by  their 
certainty,  and  form  a  sort  of  refuge  to  fall  back  upon  when 
iassailed  by  bewildering  doubts  or  specious  sophistry. 

When  he  was  between  seventeen  arid  eighteen  years  of  age, 
young  Murray  at  length  obtained  bis  father's  consent  to  aban- 
don mercantile  pursuits  for  the  study  of  the  law  ;  and  he  was 
Sliced  in  the  office  of  Benjamin  Kissam,  Esq.,  where  Governor 
ay  Was  his  fellow-student.  After  four  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  law  studies,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
received  a  licence  to  practise  both  as  counsel  and  attorney, 
ieiccbrding  to  the  custom  of  that  time.  His  success  fuUy 
answered  his  expectations,  and  at  the  age  of  two  and  twenty, 
lie  was  enabled  to  marry.  In  America,  a  married  barrister  of 
two.  and  twenty  is  not  an  anomaly.    Some  time  after,  Mr. 

\Murray  had  occasion  to  follow  bis  father  to  England,  whete 
commercial  business  had  compelled  him  to  reside  for  a  time ; 
^t,  ill  1771,  be  returned  to  New  York,  and  resumed  the 
pra^ctioe  of  the  law,  which  he  prosecuted  with  success  till  tbe 
icooMDeiiceiiient  of  tbe  troubles  in  America.    A  general  failure 

^  6f  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law  then  took  place ;  and  this 
ch^umstance,  joined  to  a  severe  illoess  which  impaired  his 
liealth,  induced  him  to  retire  into  the  country.  The  four  years 
which  he  passed  at  Islip  in  Long  Island,  in  comparative  idle- 

^  n<ss«  besipeaks  of  witbingjeriuous^lf-cond^mp^tion.    Ati  the 

..fXpijEf^Uon^f  that  t^rov  l^ecoming  djs^tis^d  wifji^his  mgile.of 
life,  he  resolved  "to  remgye  to  New  York,  and,  as  the  [A-actior 
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of  die  law  was,  under  the  existing  political  circurnstancf^, 
completely  superseded,  he  embarked  again  in  mercantile  con- 
cerns. Every  year,  added  to  his  capital,  till,  about  the  period  of 
4he  establishment  of  the  national  independence,  he  fo^nd  bipi-' 
self  able  to  gratify  his  favourite  wishes  in  retiring  from  busi<- 
nes^v  Having  purchased  a  country  seat  delightfully  situatted 
pn  the  banks  of  the  river,  ^ibout  three  miles  from  tnie  dty  ^ 
Jfevtf  York,  *  we  hegaJi  to  promise  ourselves,*  he  pays,  '  pVcfiy 
.'enjoyment  that  our  hearts  desired/  'in 

^  But  the  cup  of  promised  sweets  was  not  allowed  to  approach  ymr 
llf^s.  Divine  Providence  had  allotted  for  us  a  di£fereilt  lituatiolb^ 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  allotment  was  both  wise  and^eo^^  j^nd 
better  for  us  than  our  pwn  fond  appointments.'  ^i 

'A  severe  illness  was  followed  by  an  alarming  state  of  bodily 
weakness,  which  baffled  tfie  art  of  medicine  \  and  Mr.  Murray 
was  compelled  at  length  to  leave  his  delightful  retreat  in  pur- 
suit of  health-  In  tlie  course  of  his  joujneyings,  he  visited 
the  Moravian  settlement  at  Bethlehem,  about  fifty  miles  from 
Philadelphia- 

«  Of  the  TBrious  lostttutioTis  at  thia  eettlement,  we  particularly  ad- 
mired that  for  the  benefit  of  widows.     This  house  met  our  entire 
approbation.     An  asylum  for  those  who  had  lost  their  most  valuable 
earthly  treasures,  and  whr>  could  neither  receive  from  the  world,  nor 
confer  upon  it,  much,  if  any,  important  service,  appeared  to  have  a 
just  foundation  in  wisdom  and  benevolence.     But  to  detach  from 
many  of  the  advantages  and  duties  of  society^  young  persons  m  the 
fult  possession  of  health,  itrcngth,  and  spirits,  seemed  to  us  to  be,  on 
the  whole  view  of  the  subject,  a  very  questionable  policy ;  though 
certainly  some  very  important  moral  uses  were  derived  from  the  in- 
stitutions which  respected  the  single  brethren  and  the  single  sisters- — 
Having  formed  some  acquaintance  with  several  worthy  persons  in  thia 
happy  town,  and  being   much  gratified   with   our  visit,  we  took  our 
*  leave  with  regretnp     I  cannot  easily  forget  the  pleasing  impressions 
.  which  this  settlement  left  upon  my  mind.     The  grandeur  of  the 
z  neighbouring  hills  ;  the  winding  course  of  its  adjacent  beautiful  river; 
and  the  serene,  enlivening  state  of  the  atmosphere;  joirted  to   the 
modest  and  tranquil  appearance  of  the  inhabitants;  their  frequent 
^and  devout  performance  of  Divine  worship;  and   their  unaffected 
*' politeness  and  good  humour;  are  sufficient  to  render  Bethlehem  a 
'most  interesting  and  delightful  retreat.     To  the  calm  and  soothing 
"  virtues  of  life,  it  is,  certainly,  a  situation  peculiarly  favourable.     But 
'  the   moral  excellences  connected  with  arduous  and  digotlied  exer- 
ttODy  meet,  perhaps,  with  but  few  ocewons. here; t^  cajU  M^ni  fort V 
-■■■■•  •  .    ^  -.  >.,.t^^f^^ 

'     in  the  yeat  1783,  Mf .  Miirmy  was  advised  bjThi^ph^si^telis 
'  to  try  tie  effect  of  a  change  of  dimate  j  ah*  W  h^'fetMd  ttta- 
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g^|f.mp^lHi)^  b(9ttef  lib«0  thd  weather  was   cold,  Yf^rkshiTe 

waa  nxed  upon  as  his  Montpellier.  He  little  ajaticipated  that 
the  parting  with  his  fri^pds  aud  coanexions,  p(  tvhi^h  he 
speaks  with  unatFected  f^^ling,  would,  as  reg^rd^  ihi^  worlds 
be  final ;  and  as  little  ^id  be  expect  that,  two  and  forty  years 
f|fter«  without  regaining  hip  health,  ha  should  die  in  the  Wlug^ 
nrhich  he  pitched  upon  fpr  his  residency,  a  valet^din^iaTi  of 
eighty- one. 

Though  now  incapable  of  ipucb  bodily  exercise,  ^r,  Murray 
T^tainea  the  free  and  active  exercise  of  his  mind,  and  with  a 
View  to  prevent  the  tediuip  and  irritability  which  bodily  in- 
firmities too  oft^n  occasion^  as  well  as  in  the  hope  of  being 
useful,  he  took  up  the  pen  as  an  author.  Tlie  history  of  hi» 
fi];st  publication  is  not  a  little  singular  and  chui'acteristic- 

7.^  The  first  edition  of  (bis  book,  which  waa  entitled,  <<  The  Power 
of  Religion  on  the  Milid,  &c."  ^ppeare^  in  the  year  1787'  It  con- 
fiisted  of  ooly  five  hundred  cppies ;  all  of  which  were  neatly  bonnd, 
and  distributed  at  my  own  ei^p^nse^  I/sent  them  to  the  principal 
Inhabitants  of  York  and  its  vksihity  ;  and  aceomponied  each  book  with 
•  an  anonymous  note  requesting  a  favourable  acceptance  of  it,  and 
apologizing  for  the  liberty  I  hs^  t(ik^n,  It  was  not  witliout  some 
hesitation,  that  I  adonteci  so  singular >  mode  of  distribution,  But* 
on  mature  reflection,  \  beliey^ll  to  be.  more  eligible  than  any  other, 
for  the  purpose  whiph  I  had  in  fi^yr.  And  as  I  was  but  little  known 
in  the  city,  and  the  irork  was  pppnyuiQus,  I  perhaps  induljred  a  hofe^ 
that  the  author  migbt  not  be  fegogni^d^  ana  that  the  business  would 
pass  away,  without  much,  if  apy,  reflection  tipop.  m^.  At  aoy  rate^ 
X  flattered  myself,  that  If  the  ^mthor  sjioijild  be  dJSjQPVier^i  the  gqpd* 
ness  of  hiB  intentions  wpulj  p^Qtect  hippi  irojpn  \i\^  severity  of  censure, 
eyen  by  tho^e  who  mj^ht  b^  4i?|>c|$ed  tQCQpsider  b^  pr6c^diu;e 
as  rather  eccentric* 

'  I  soon  found  that  my  publication  wa^  welt  received:  apd*  Itw^ 

not  long  before  1  was  enQpiiragod  tp  print  ai  new  edition  olT  the  trotk, 

10  London,  which  met  with  a  gpod  sale.    Several  other  ipibre^idns 

appeared  in  different  places?     ^^hen^  after  sonie  time^  a  sixth  edHlon 

was  called  for,  I  waf  induv^  tQ  enlarge  the  bopk^  an4  to  pigt  my 

mame  ta  iL    And  as  I  aflervrard^  fbund  that  it  conthiued  to  mal^  a 

f$.V0U(a)>lQ  progi^ss,  I  concejiy^  tbat  if  the  copyright  w^ro  assigntd 

,tj^ ^om^ bopk^ellers  of  extensive  businesi  and.  influence,,  it  wqu^  1^ 

circ:u]^tq4  wor^  diflusivelyi  ^nd  my  des^n  in  composing  it  be  still 

more  effectually  answered*     VjaA^r  tbi?  \des^  J  ^xten4ed  tbe  work 

considerably  ;  made  some  improvemc»nts  m,  the  language ;  and  then 

dii^p0sed  of  the  oopyright,  w^o^it  any  jpecaniary  rococnpeiiiBe*   With 

,  tiiia  plan,  I  have  every  reason  to  be  penectljr  aatisfied*    The  deauuid 

-  £911  tne  book  has  far  exceeded  my  utmost  expectation :  and  the^testl- 

iinoniesof^probation,  andof  itsosefulaesay  which  I  have  received^ 

[itti9Kb(seD4Piply  gratifying  (  s^  bffo  giv^i  aie  09ut^  to^^  tbwkfid 

4Si^l^^Mm  ^m  bein^  tb^  I  b^vo  ^^p  tbe  ifwMwM^t^  evw  in 
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The  ci  renin  stances  which  led  to  his  undertaking  to  compile 
^Xi  Bngtish  Gramroar  were  these-  Some  of  his  frieDds  had 
eBtablishQd  a  school  for  ^  yoiiog  females'  at  York  ;  aad  Mr* 
Murmy  strongly  recomnoended  that  the  study  of  the  Eoglish 
language  should  form  a  prominent  part  of  inatructiou-  The 
young  pfr^ons  employed  aB  the  first  teachers  not  being  suf- 
Jicientjy  qualified  in  this  respect,  he  kindly  undertook  to  in- 
struct them  at  his  own  house  ;  and  for  their  use  he  made  some 
extracts  from  Blair,  Campbellj  and  other  mt iters,  which  after* 
wards  formed  the  basis  of  the  Appendix  to  his  English  Gram- 
mar.    '  Jly  these  youn^  teach erSp*  his  Biographer  states,  *  he 

*  was  much  importuned  to  write  an  English  Grammar  for  the 

*  benefit  of  their  pupils,  on  the  same  plan  of  simplicity,  clear- 

*  ness,  and  regular  gradation  which   he   had  parsued  in  his 

*  verbal  instrnctiong.  With  these  requests,  sanctioned  and 
enforced  by  the  superintendents  of  the  school  and  some  of  his 
other  friends,  he  was  at  length  induced  to  comply  ;  but,  in 
consenting  to  its  publication,  he  had  no  expectation  that  its 
use  would  extend  beyond  the  school  for  which  it  was  designed, 
or,  at  most,  two  or  three  others  conducted  also  by  his  friends. 
The  first  edition  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1795.  A  second 
edition  was  speedily  called  for*  and  tha  unexpected  demand 
induced  him  to  revise  and  enlarge  the  work*  It  soon  obtained 
an  extensive  circulation,  Hnd  the  Author  was  encouraged  to 
improve  and  extend  it  still  further  in  the  future  editions,  and 
to  support,  by  some  critical  discussions,  the  principles  upon 
which  many  of  its  positions  are  founded.  Soon  after  this 
Grammar  had  been  published,  he  was  persuaded  to  compose  a 
volume  of  Exercises,  which,  together  with  the  Key,  appeared 
in  1797-  The  Abridgement  of  the  Grammar  was  published  in 
the  same  year.  The  unexpected  success  of  the^^e  publications, 
together  w.itli  the  beoeficial  etTect  upoo  hia  haalth  of  thii  mea- 

.iaf  exercdae^indttood  the  Author  to  foUow  tbem  up  witit^tlfte 
/Bugliib  Reader,  th^  Introductiou  to  the  Reader^and  the 
$e^<4.  In  180%  Mr.  Murray  produced  the  **  hM^  JPhm- 
**x(m'^  and  in  1807,  the  ^  Imrodrntim  tm  Leetmr  R^Mdah^' 
iihe  Spellifig^-boc^k  was  published  in  1804. '  .  ' 

*  As  I  mm  desirous,^  aa^  Mr.  Murray^  <  that  my  publieatibiis 
^jdMadd have  a  idrouhittoii aaeaiteiitive  as  I  could  pracure  finr  tllete, 
il  aold the>eop9rngitta  to  oae;  of  the  firathouaet. in Loodoii.  -  Thole 
Ifa^obmUotaJiadt  it  in  th?w  power  lo  spread  tbem  vetf^dySnivelyQ  and 
they  Imvedoaeit  perieetly  to  oQr  satis&ction.  Tbey  ganre  ajliborU 
/priee  jbrtbe  booko  rand  I  must  iajp  diatj  in  all  oar  IrgfaiaetiPte'tQ" 
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gtlherv  vindi  have,  not  been  veiytimited^  theylmve^eiDonaUBtoi 
great  honour  and  uprighmesa,  ana  entirely  justified  my  confidence 
and  expe<^tion«.  I  have  greet  pleaaure  in  knowing  that  the  pur* 
chase  of  the  copyrights  has  proved  hi^ly  advantageous  to  them :  aa4 
though  it  has  turned  out  much  more  lucrative  than  was  at  first  con^ 
templatedy  they  are  fuUy  entitled  to  the  benefit.  Such  contracts 
always  have  in  them  some  degree  of  hazard;  attd  it  was  possible 
eiat  these  might  have  been  attended  wi^  little  or  no  profit.* 

These  remarks  evince  a  rare  spirit  of  liberality,  an^dyet,  we 
must  take  the  freedcim  to  say»  that  this  view  of  such  trans;- 
actions  is  not  more  liberaPthan  just;  An  author  who  parts 
with  the  copyright  of  his  work  for  a  fair  oonsideratian,  and 
what  he  at  the  time  deems  a  sufficient  recompenaoj  ia  apt  to 
feel  himself  injured,  not  to  say  defrauded,  if,  through  the  exr 
ertions  of  the  publisher,  or  any  fortuitous  circumetances,  the 
sale  far  (exceeds  his  expectation.  The  small  sums  origiDally 
given  for  valuable  copyrights,  from  the  time  of  Milton  down- 
wards, form  a  standing  topic  of  pathetic  complaint,  a  leadinj^ 
article  among  the  calamities  and  wrongs  of  authors.  The  hazard 
run  by  the  publisher,  the  capital  vested  in  the  publication,  the 
number  of  unsuccessful  adventures  which  are  to  be  set  against 
a  fortunate  purchase,  are  of  course  overlooked  by  the  indi- 
vidual author.  But  Mr.  Murray,  having  both  practised  as  a 
lawyer  and  traded  as  a  merchant,  took  the  proper  business- like 
view  of  the  transaction.  With  no  view  to  detract  from  the 
merit  of  his  liberality,  but  simply  to  suggest  an  apology  for 
authors  less  happily  circumstanced,  we  must  add,  that  with 
him,  pecuniary  considerations  were  not  an  object.  He  says 
himself: 

<  My  views  in  writing  and  publishing  were  not  of  a  pecuniary 
nature.  My  great  objects  were,  to  be  instrumental  in  doing  a  littte 
good  to  others,  to  youth  in  particular,  and  to  give  mv  mind  a  rational 
and  salutary  emfrfoyment.  ^  It  was,  I  believe,  my  early  determination, 
that  if  any  profits  should  arise  from  my  literary;  labours,  I  would 
apply  them,  not  to  my  own  private  use,  but  to  charitable  purposes 
and  for  the  benefit  of  others.  My  income  was  sufficient  to  support 
the  escpenses  of  my  family,  and  to  allow  of  a  little  to  sp^ure^  and  I 
had  -not  any  children  to  provide  for.  Thov  mm  consequeotfy  no 
inducement  to  warrant  roe  in  deviating  from  the  determination  I  bad 
made ;  and  as  I  have  hitherto  adhered,  I  trust  I  shall  continue  faith* 
fiiljy  tQ  adhere  to  my  original  views  and  intentions*' 

.  The  concluding  letter  of  these  Memoirs  oontaina'tt  very 
•explicit  declaration  of  the  Anthor^s  religious  sentimenta:  -we 
nittst  give  insertion  to  the  following'  characteristic  paw^rttphb. 

..   *  In  Ae  4X>ur8^  of  this  nanrativet  l^  h^v^  occ^ipnaUy  0i^,  <k9}9S^ 
beroF  observations  on  serious  ^d  religious  JMibjects;  '4nd  they  are 
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Frahk'0  Afmoks  of  lAndUy  Murray.   -  Wi 

the  deliberate  convictions  of  my  nnderstahdfngy  mid  the  genuiiBe 
feelings  of  my  heart.  But  I  mast  not  be  understood^  asatallkiti- 
ittatingy  that  I  have  attained  the  virtues^  the  objects  to  which  many 
of  these  observatioiis  refer.  I  know  thsft  I  am,  indeed)  very  for  from 
such  an  attainment :  that  I  have  great  weaknesses^  and  manv  imper- 
fections ;  and  that  they  are  all,  in  some  degree,  under  the  influence 
of  ft  subtle  and  powerral  adversary,  ever  watchful  to  circumvent  and 
destroy.  I  lament  their  operation  and  effects ;  but  I  trust  that^  by 
plvine  Grace*  through  Jesus  Christ,  I  am,  and  I  shall  be,  enabled  to 
maintain  the  warfare  against  them :  and  a  hope  lives  in  my  heart,  that, 
for  his  sake,  1  shall  finally  be  made  victorious  over  all  my  spiritual 
enemies. 

*  1  cannot  linish  these  Memoirs  of  my  life,  without  expressing  still 
more  particulariy,  my  sense  of  the  greatest  blessing  which  was  ever 
txmferred  on  mankind*  I  mean,  the  redemption  from  sin^  and  the 
attaimoent  of  a  happy  immortality,  by  the  atonement  and  in^erces- 
ai<m  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ*  I  contemplate  this 
~  wonderful  proof  of  the  love  of  God  to  man,  as  an  act  of  mercy  and 
benignity,  which  will  stimulate  the  gratitude  and  love,  the  obedience, 
praise,  and  adoration  of  the  redeemed,  through  ages  that  will  never 
end.  This  high  dispensation  is,  in  every  respect,  adapted  to  our  con- 
dition, as  frail  and  sinful  creatures.  In  surveying  our  ofiences  and 
hnperfections,  it  prevents  despondence ;  directs  us  where  to  look  for 
relief;  and  freely  offers  us,  if  we  are  truly  penitent,  and  believe  in 
Christ,  pardon  and  peace  :  in  reflecting  on  our  religious  attainments, 
it  checks  presumption,  and  keeps  us  humble :  and,  amidst  all  the  trials 
and  troubles  of'life.  it  cheers  us  with  the  prospect  of  a  merciful  de- 
Uverauce,  and  of  being  soon  received  into  those  blissful  regions, 
where  we  shall  be  secured,  eternally  secured,  from  sin  and  sorrow ; 
)«irhere  we  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Divine  presence,  and  uuQeasmgly 
celebrate,  in  joyful  anthems*  the  praises  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God  blessed  for  even  To  them  who  obtain  this 
glorious  and  happy  state,  all  the  afflictions  of  the  longest  and  most 
painful  Hfe,  will  then  appear  to  have  been,  indeed,  light  and  momen- 
tary; as  a  drop  of  the  ocean,  as  a  grain  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore, 
compared  with  the  greatness  of  their  felicity,  and  the  endless  ages  of 
its  continuance.'    pp.  128— -SO. 

In  addition  to  the  works  above  enumerated,  Mr.  Murray 
snbaeqttently  wrote  a  little  piece^  published  in  1817,  ''  On  the 
**  Duty  and  Benefit  of  a  daily  Perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
^  tures  I*  and  he  edited  a  Selection  from  Bishop  Home's  Com«> 
mentary  on  the  Psalma. 

Mr.  Murray  was  in  person  tall  and  welUformed  ;  his  com- 
plexion, notwithstand^ing  his  infirm  health,  was  rather  ruddy ; 
nis  countenance  was  animated .  with  a  strong  expression  of 
benevolence,  and  bis  manner  was  very  gentle  and  persuasive. 
lAs  his  infirmities  increased,  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue 
even  of  an  airing  in  his  carriage,  and  for  many  years  before 
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hia  deatb»  be  was  entirely  caafioed  to  b^  bouse,,  Hb  ease,  in 
a  physical  point  of  view,  was  a  singular  one.  It  app^ars.t^ 
baT9  hee^  a  spinal  affectioa*  which  rendered  hin;i  soamely  abl^ 
to  bear  bis  own  weight*  Yet.  hie  Saind  continued  dear  and 
sound,  and'  in  his  temper  he  e:diibited  the  most  exemplary 
meekness^  patience,  and  humility  to  tiie  very  last.  It  has 
frequently,  says  his  Bibgrapber,  been  a  embject  of  mqniry, 
*-  bow  a  person  could  support  entire  confinement  to  the  b6is6e; 
'  and  even  to  one  seat,  during  many  years,  and  yet  preserve  to 
'  the  last  a  comforti^ble  state  of  health*  evenness,  and  cheer- 
*  fulness  of  spirits,  and  surprising  vigour  ot  mind.*  The.de«r 
tails  of  his  manner  of  passing  the  day  will  be  read  with  in^ 
teirtsU  Religious  readinff  and -meditation,  as  be  advanced  in 
years,  became  inereaainriy  acceptaUe  to  him  ;  and  the  nnde^ 
cayed  warmth  of  bis  amctiona  will  be  seen  from  the  few  bx^ 
tracts  from  bis  private  papers  whidi  have  been  preserved*  Ob 
every  arniivtersaty  of  bis  marriage,  be  was  accustomed  latteri]^ 
to  present  to  Mrs.  Murray  an  expression  of  congratulation  and 
affection  in  writing.    The  following  bears  date  1821 : 

*  This  day^  my  beloved  Hannabi  is^  the  fifty*fout«h  annivcraarf  df 
bur  marriage.  At  this  late  period  of  our  lives,  we  canaot^  in  .  Am 
eoarae  of  nattire»  look  fbr  a  much  longer  oofitinttanoe  together.  Oov 
remahiinr  time  here  mast  now  be  short.  Perhaps  we  sMynot  be 
permitted  to  see  another  anniversary  of  our  ttoion«  If  this  eboukl  be 
the  ease»  or  whenever  we  may  be  removed  from  this  traaeiaii  scensi 
may  the  God  of  love  and  merey  be  graciottsly  pleased,  threi^  the 
blessed  Redeemer,  to  give  us  an  inheritance  m  his  bolv  and  bapp|[ 
kingdom ;  there  to  be  reunited  in  our  spirits,  and  joyfully  employed 
in  tbanksgivmgs  and  praises,  and  the  most  devout  and  z^oos  serri- 
ees,  to  t^ur  heavenly  Father  aed  Retleemer,  for  endless  ages! 

*  Whichever  of  Us  may  be  the  survive,  I  hope  that  Dttine  Gob^ 
ness  and  Merey  will  he  near  to  support  thai  surviver  nader  so  dobf^ 
tr^ng  an  event,  and  to  produce  a  humble^  reverent  submtssion  to  the 
Will  of  Heaven.  May  we  both,  my  dear  Ham»ah,  now-  when  -the 
curtains  pf  the  night  are  soon,  or  before  long,  tp  be  drawn  around 
US»  be  more  and  more  diligent.to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure; 


mitted;  we  Shall  be  finally  delivered  from  aH  stekneas  and  sorrOiT^ 
frottaH  sin,  temptation,  and  imperfection.'    pp.  165, 6. 

_^'  It  ii^;% comfort  for  me  to  feeV  be  wri|es,  'that  the  longer  I 
!  live^  the  grefiter  is  my  regard  for  my  frieiids  ajud  apquaintancif^ 
'ind.my  desire  that  we  may  all  meet  i^  a  better  world*'  fitia 
iceflectiQps  oa  bia.  seventy-second  birtJi-^ay  are  veiy  a^ikiqg 
fn<jt,cI^a^terifitiA..>;  .    ;        ,    ^     ,    ,^  *   /.^j 
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Prknk's  Memoin  of  Lindle^  Mutrayl  493 

*  •  •'Ifttn  this  dayaeventy-two  ycdUB  <yf  age.  How  many  presenra- 
cfpns  and  mercies  have  I  experienced  in  this  long  course  of  timer 
How  p6orIy  I  have  iraprovea  the  goodness'  and  foibearancer  of  God' 
to^me !  What  has  heen  the  design  of  this  long  conihmanoe  of  lifo^ 
aiod  €$  the  blessings  with'  which  my  cup  has  nm  over  I  Piainlyy  that 
liiiiighi  imprdva  these- merdes,  by  gratitude,  layot  and  o^dieiu» 
tQ  my. ^eati Benefactor;  and  be  pr^ared  to  entev  into  hU  holy. and; 
happy/kipgdom,  there  to  glorify  and  serve  bim  for  ever.  May  ^is 
be  my^o^ful  experience^  through  the  mercy  of  God,  in  Jesus  pbr^t, 
and  for  his  sake !  I  know*  by  long  and  repeated  proofs  in  myself, 
and  by  ^he  testimony  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  of  myself  I  caa 
do  nothing  to  effect  my  salvation :  my  powers  are  all  inadequate  to 
this  great  end.  It  is  by  the  erace  of  God  alone,  thar  the  work  cah 
be  effected.  May  I  ever  look  to  that,  and  nray  fat  it;  aikl  finaR^ 
enpepience  it  to  work  in  me  a  iiM>al  comfbrtalMe  and  •  stvadfait  liope^ 
that  I  aball  be-made  oae  of  those  holy  aad  happy  beii^Si'  wliD"si^ 
glorify,,  adore,  praise,  and  serve  Him,  for  eremiore^  with  the.higihtK^ 
degree  of  love  and  gratitude,  that  their  enlarged  spirits  shfiU  tben  bft 
made  capable  of  exertinff.' 

*  Preserve  me  fromall  vain  sdf*coni)laceDcie8.;  from  seeking  tb^ 
ft>plau8es  of  men ;  and  from  all  solidtode  about  what  they  may 
toink  or  say  of  me.  May  I  be  made  tt  alylnmible,  and  of  a  meek 
aad  quiet  apirit !  If  I  havfr  done  any  good  to  my  fellow^Ksreatareer 
OVi  in  any  degree,  promoted  the*  will  of  my  heatenly  Patilerv  mayl 
nnfeignedly  giv«  him  all  the  glory;  attribatnugnothingto  myieif,  ahil 
taking  eorafon  only  ftott  the  renectiott,  that  an  empioynaeiie  inlria 
acrvicei  Mvrim  an  evidence  that  hia  mncf  tatowwdi  me,  ihac  I  ant 
not  fomakan  by;  Him»  and  that  he  is  training  ne  Ibr  an  inhabitantf  of 
bia  bkiied  icingdom,  liiere  to  glor^  and  aer^  my  God  add  Be-^ 
deemer  for  ever.*    pp.  }67— *169. 

In  tbe  full,  enjoyment  of  life,  he  attained  bis  eighty«^iat 
yaa« ;  and  on  bin  birthnday^  lie  appeared  ao  well  and  cheerful, 
tkft  tlte  proapect  of  loaing  him  aeenaed  aa  remote  as  en  any 
aimilar  oooasion  during  many  preceding  yeam.'  In  tbe  smtmnii 
and  winterimmediately  preceding  his  death,  he  appeared  rni*^^ 
usually  free  from  indisposition.  His  sight  and  hearing"  wete 
good ;  he  could  read  tne  smallest  print  witirspectades ;  and  his 
memory  was  remarkably  retentive.  Hia  hair  bad  become  ^n- 
^rely  white ;  his  countenance  bespoke  age  and  feebleness,  but 
still,  retained  an  expressionof  intelligence  and  sweetness*  On 
the  10th  of  Janoajry,  1H26,  Mr*.Munray.  waa  seized  with  a 
flight  paralytic  affection  in  bis  left  hand,  but  it  vvas  of  short 
duration*  On  the  13th  of  Febroaiy,  be  bad  a  ret«irii  of  the 
ftumbness,  which  again  ispeedily  yidded  to  friction*,  in  ^e 
evening,^  howet^er,  he  waa  seized'  with  acute  pain  id  the  groih^ 
aceompanjied  with  violent  sickneas,  and  after  a  short  but^n-^ 
fiiLilhiasi^  endttied  with  hia  laonfeed  meekness^  on  the-  iotftf'tf 
February,  he  expired. 
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Vlt,  Marmy^s  income*  itidepend^atl^  of  the  proRt  of^K^ 
pvbttcafions^  scarcely  exee^ded  At  any  tinde  five  or  sir  faa&dred 
pounds  ;  but,  with  ibis  income  frugally  nianaged^  be  m^rfyteitied 
so  high  ft  character  for  hen^tieence,  that  he  teas  'gef^erally'es-' 
teeoied  rich.  The  profits  derived  from  Ki^  ▼arious  pubBcanOns; 
fuid  wMoh  he  uniformly  devoted  to  benevolent'  purposes,  af^ 
forded  him,  indeed,  a  considerable  fund  of  charity.*  He  wa^ 
a  sincere  and  enlightened  philanthropist*  and  took.  a. lively 
interest  in  the  success  of  various  public  institutions,  designed 
fo  proniote  the  cause  of  religion  and  humanity,  especially  Ibe 
Bible  Society  and  the  African  Institution.  To  each  of  tt^ese 
institutions  he  bequeathed  £200,  and  to  seven  different  cbari7 
table  establishments  atTork,  the  sum  of  £25.  each.  The  re«i- 
due  of  his  property,  after  the  decease  of  his  wife,  be  directed 
til  be  vested  in  trustees  at  New*  Yovk^  so  ta  to  form  a  pletm^ 
oent  fund,  the  yearly  income  of  which  is  to  be  appropriated  Ur 
tiie  foUowing  manner  ;*—  ^ 

^  In  liberatmg  black  people  who  may  be  held  in  slavery,  assisting 
them  when  freed,  and  giving  their  descendants,  or  the  descendants 
of  other  black  persons,  suitable  education  ;  in  promoting  the  civiK' 
2»tien  and  ihstriidion  of  the  Indians  of  North  America ;  in  die  pui^* 
chase  and  distribution  of  books  tending  to  promote  piety  and  vntae^ 
and  the  tmth  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  his  wish,  thatihe  '^  Powerioff 
Beligioa  on  die  Mind,"  with  the  Author's  latest  eorrections  and^ioki^' 
provements,  may  form  a  considefable  part  of  these  books ;  andrini 
assisting  and  relieving  the  poor  of  any  description,  in  any  maaser  thas 
may  be  judged  proper,,  especially  those  who  are  of  good  character.' 

In  his  conduct  and  conversation,  Mr.  Murray  conformed  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  •  he  ^tk^ 
an  ornament  ;  but,  though  attached  to  his  own  sect,  bid  cathb^' 
lie  spirit  led  him  to  regard  truly  religious  persons  of  every  de- 
nomination as  '.members   of  one    cbtirch,  children  of  one' 

*  holy  and  blessed  family,  and  fellow-travellers  to  a  fceavetily 

•  country.' 

The  extensive  circtrlation  of  his  grammatical  works  rn  Ame^ 
nca  was  particularly  gratifying  to  Mr.  Murray^s  feelhig&;  aikl 
without  underrating  their  value  and  usefiilness  in  this  contttry,^ ' 
the  service  which  he  has  thus  rendered  to  American  liUMituref 
may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  the  most  important  resultf^of  hin^ 
labours.     '  They  will  doubtless,*   remarks   his  Biogtapfaer^ 

*  For  the  Grammar,  Exercises,  and  Key,  Mr.  Murray  received 
iPTW)*;  fbr  the  Abridgement,  £100.;  for  the  Reader,  Sequel,  ati* 
Ifitrodttctibni  £750.;  for  the  Lecteur  FnancaU  and  Mrt^duttiOm 
£*mki  for  the  SpelUitg  Book, and  First  Book,  £30^.;  lot  ti»  S^ 
lei»i#ns  D^Ottt  HorAe,  £I00*  V^  .        .t  »  la 
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*  gu^e^  from  corniptioi^  apd  to  stQp  the  progress  of  useless  in* 

*  novation/ 

Ao  interesting ?portrait  is  prefixed  to  tkis  volume,  the  profits 
of  wbjch^  the  Editor  states,  will  be  applied,  like  tbose  arising 
£nom  Mr.  Murray's  works,  to  charitable  and  beneix>)eAt 
p^qposes• 

*  --■■  -    -^  -"-''--■■'-     .  -  ■  ■  '  ^^ 

A^  |I»  I^a  Sacra  i  Select  Extracts  from  the  Cathedral  Muaie  of 

,  .  tk^  Chqrch  of  England.    Adapt^  for  one,  two,  three,  andfojift 

\  Voices ;  with  an  Accon^animent  for  the  Organ  or  Piano-i^rt^ 

By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jo wett,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Silk  Willoughby^^^ 

Parts  I.  to  III.  76.  6d.  each.    London.    1826. 

A  FRIEND  of  oars,  on  putting  the  question  to  a.  lady  of 
^  great  musical  taste,  whether  she  ever  played  sacred  music^ 
received  for  answer,  that  she  did  not  possess  an  organ.  To 
perform  it  on  a  piano-forte,  was  deemed  out  of  the  question. 
This  excuse  for  excluding  church  music  from  the  domestic 
circle,  and  for  neglecting  to  consecrate  the  powers  of  hand  and 
voice  to  the  noblest  and  most  delightful  of  employments,  if 
muskaUy  valid,  will  hardly  be  regarded  as  morally  satisfactory^ 
It  suggested,  however,  one  cause  of  the  prevailing  neglect  of 
sacred  music  among  us,  and  the  deterioration  of  our  psalmody. 
The  piano  *forte  4s  an  exquisite  instrument,  capable  of  great 

1)atho^  and  variety  of  expression,  but  its  distinguishing  excel- 
encies  are  distinctness,  delicacy,  and  brilliancy.  Its  powers  are 
limited  and  ill  adapted  to  the  majestic  and  sustained  harmony 
of  what  Dr.  Crotch  styles  the  sublime  in  music,  being  best 
suited  to  the  ornamental  style.    Under  the  hand,  indeed,  of  a 
Crotch  or  a  Clementi,  it  is  capable  of  assuming  a  character  not 
its  own  ;  but  the  genuine  effect  of  some  of  the  finest  compo* 
sitions  is  wholly  lost,  when  attempted  on  this  favourite  instru<^  - 
ment  by  ordinary  performers,  and  they  become  insi{>id  and  * 
monotonous,  like  beautiful  poetry  in  a  bad  translation*    The 
universal  and  exclusive  adaption  of  this  instrument  has,  therje- 
fore,  necessarily  led  to  a  preference  for  a  corresponding  style  of 
composition,  and  a  distajste  for  organ  music^    BrilTiancy  of  • 
execution  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  merit  which  is  aimed  at 
by  the  performer,  and  our  very  psalmody  has  become  8^cu«* ; 
larised    in   accommodation  to  the  frivolity  of  modern  taste. 
-  Most  of  our  organists  live  by  teaching  the  piano-forte,  ,ai^ 
they  betray,  too  often,  by  their  touch  and  style  of  handling  ,th«^, 
sacred  instrument,  how  little  conversant  they  are  with  ita:^ 
ge^nine  character.    The  difficulty  of  procuring  a  good  orgft^  ^ 
nist  has  sometimes  been  a  source  of  no-jHacdlpeii^lexity,  •£Qldt^i 
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the  vse  of  ibarrel  oigatis  in  onr  churches  aod  chapels  bus  beeti;  I 

^Qing  ground.  We  cannot  but  lament  this.  As  lovers  of' 
s&cred  music^  though  we  are  by  no  means  so  fustidious  as  to/ 
decline  the  use  of  tne  piano-forte  ai  a  substituie  in  the  absence 
of  the  organ,  we  deplore  the  preference  so  generally  given  to  thCj 
njodem  instrument,  which  is  indeed  better  fitted  for  purposef^i 
of  display  and  hours  of  gayety,  but  muat  preclude,  to  a  great, 
eiftent,  the  cultivation  of  the  manlier  and  nobler  styks^  and  a. 
relieh  for  the  severer  graces  of  devotional  harmony- 

'We  are  aware'  that  many  pei-soiis  object  against  an^  ofgan,  Usj.  i 

n6t  being  an  instrutiient  fitted  for  the  small   apartments  of 
modern  houses;  and  we  are  not  itjsengible  to  the  advantage.  1 

which   it  derives  from  the  accessories  of  echoing  aisle   and 
vaulted  roof,  when  placed  where  it  seems  wrought  into  the*, 
buUdiOg,  and  souitids  the  very  voice  of  the  architecUirf*^.  ^^ 

^'''  i  --love  thle  high  eknboweEl  reof 

f /  :.'.      V  yf^i^^  Botique  pillars  tasuj  proof,  , 

V'    *-         And  ttoriea  windows  riemv  dightf  I 

^  •  =  i  '       Casting  a  dim  religions  l%ht: 
3      '       <  ^here  let  the  pealmg  organ  blow, 

.To  the  fuU-voiced  choir  below, 
n  .  In  siervtce  high  and  anthem  dear, 

.^  As  mny  with  sweetness,  thro*  mine  ear, 

7  Dissohre  me  into  ecstacies. 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes.' 

StiHi  we  would  no  more,  like  the  Papiets^  confine  the  or^an  to^ 
consecnitod  edifices,  thaa  forUd  a  layman,  as^  they  did,  :t9  < 

exi^rcise  tbe  Ametions  of  organist,  or  to  lay  a  pre&be  hiand  crpdn  i 

the  kdya.    The  organ  is  capable  of  being  adapted  to  any  rang^ 
or^eonBaea,  and  is  eoiinently  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  tdo'''^ 
mestio  oevotionror  of  lonely  solace.  Allowance  most  be  made  for  - 
div^Miiiea  of  tMte  amdear;  but  all  persons,  we  lliink,  wtid  *' 
ar^  eusceptible  of  the  soothing  and  elevating  effeet  of  saOred'  ^ 
haidioiiy,  wiU  be  diiE^osed  to  admit,  that  there  are  seatons  ' 
at  which  the  two  instruments  are  felt  to  difier  as  widely^  ' 
the  kkythiiig^  eoiiverse  of  a  fiiead  from  the  brilliant  impi^t-^ 
tinet);oe<4'*a^ranger«    Att  oi^an*  tbea  is  strictly  a  dpinertic,  '^ 
and"  it«4B  Ht  tl^  same  time  a  manly  idstrument^^^Mibt  excia'^'  ^ 
aivMy^deb,  &f  our  pMnters  by  columon  consent  SBeigt^  thiari" 
inatlttiQetil^  ta  Sk.  Cetilia^  as  not  I^sspv6perly  beloi^;n^  td'^ 
hec^vlli^fr  Aalion  to^  St.  Mairk,  or  tiie  eagle  to  Su  John.  *  4nd    I 
we*ebo«iId"^de^>]y  ieg;ret  that  the  organ  were  '^hogetb^  w*- 
fA^fitA  byfher  CeeiUaeor  Luicillaa  of  <oiir  dwn  country;    Ye<»    ' 
theii»^>kl^  pei^hapa,  a^melhiiig  in.  the  •  setoi-eceleeiastioal  c^  ' 
niG&r  of  tl^olgtiv  tli<titr^Qdeii^ii9(9te  a4a|^ 
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Ime  hond.  Or^an  mmtc.  moreover,  is  not  of  that  klrid  which  ia 
most  geni?rally  relished  by  female  performers*  We  could  wiehi 
indeed,  that  music  were  rejrarded  less  eKclusiv^ely  as  a  drawing- 
iioorii  a<*coriipliahment,and  more  as  a  manly  acquisition^  because, 
wfe  are  iipt  to  think^  it  would  then  stand  a  better  chance  of 
bein*^  cultivated  for  its  legitimate  purpose,  as  an  elemeut  of 
qoiet  fire-aide  enjoy meotr  a  sweetener  of  domestic  intercourse, 
and  an  auxiliary  of  devotion* 

To  all  persons  who  view  music  in  this  light,  who  1c now  how 
to  use  it  without  abusing  it,  and  who  wish  to  enlarge  their 
ncqu?iiniance  with  the  most  classical  compositions  of  our 
English  Composers,  the  publication  before  ua  will  be  highly  ' 
acceptable.  Mr  Jowett  has  undertaken  to  sapp'y  what  has 
long  been  a  desideratum;  a  series  of  ele^^ant  extracts  from  the  ^ 
copious  collection  of  our  Cathedral  Music,  which  is  far  less 
generally  known  and  less  highly  appreciated  than  it  deserves 
to  be.  Foreigners,  to  whom  Hafidel  is  scarcely  known  save 
by  name,  affect  in  general  to  doubt  th^  existence  of  stich  a 
thing  as  English  music ;  and  Englishmen  are  for  the  most  part 
scarcely  better  aware  of  its  existence,  exeept  in  the  shape  of  a 
few  popular  songs  and  Englisk  operas.  Chir  tlieatres,  which 
are,  in  fact,  almost  the  only*  market  for  musical  taWnt,  exert 
at  the  same  tiMe  almost  unfatvourable  influence  apon  the  state 
of  musical  science.  It  is  mortif|ring  and  disti^essing,  to  find 
such  men  as  Battisbijl  and  Atwood  wasting  their  powers  as 
composers  upon  ooraic  operas  and  musical  ^nteitainmenls, 
mar^y  of  them  nnsuccessfm  pieces,  and  all  of  them  now  far* 
gotten.  Who  would  go  to  a  theatre  to  hear  good  music#  whei^ 
even  an  entire  orajborio  of  Handel's  would  not  be  listened  t^ 
with  patience,  and  nothing  will  go  down  but  some  Qenaaa  ^ 
novelty,  or  a  Grand  Seieotion  in  which  musical  4md  motat  pro* 
priety  are  alike  set  at  defiance  ?  Yet  are  the  theatres  the  Bsain 
dispen^rs  of  musical  patronage ;  besides  whieh^  the  ^ins  of 
a  teacher  or  the  stipetid  of  a  parochial  organist,  afford  the  oi^  ^ 
reward  of  musical  genius. 

*  We  confess  we  feel  very  anxious  that  Mr.  Xowett  Miould  ^ 
meet  with  the  encouragement  he  deserves  in  the  present  meri«  ; 
torious^  publication.  As  far  as  he  lias  hitherto  proceeded,  M  ; 
appears  to  have  executed  his  task  with  singular  judgement  and.  ..> 
ta&te*  We  4p^ot^  indeed^  perce^ive  that  Be  has  f<3ii)w^d  any  ; 
plai^oc  order  4u  his^  selection:  he  baa,  apparently,  atudilea  i 
only  variety.;  ^  the  ext!>ac|»  are  taj(;0n  indwecently  fr#i)»  tb^  -r 
workB^f  decfiaaed  and  living  compesei*.  AiUHaiig  th#4ek  in  tim 
three  STuttbers  already  published,  ocenr^qaamaa  of  JP^MeHi .  J 
Drs...  Croft,  R.ogers,r  jSoyee,  B}ake^  Hague,  and  Nflfen.  «^  4;  3 
Kent,  Weldon,  Battishill,  Reynolds,  Jeremiah  (Tlarke^  King, 
Vol.  XXVI.  N.S.  2U 
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,Pftt¥aiit>  Atwood^  and  CtM^tleift  W^sky.    Widi  the  wovk^^  6f 
some  of  thed^  composers,  we  flrankly  confess  that  we  Iwt^  Bttle 
frreylous  acquaintance ;  and  theise  specimens  Imv^  exelt^'-^ 
strong  desire  to  see  more^    Jfext  to  Parcell,  the  niost  won^et- 
fuljt  ,perhapg,  of  our  great -composers,  considering  tii^  ^afty 
deaw  a<id  his  limited  advantages,  we  should  hQdjisj^o^e<S^!\^i^ 
r^^}L^^14oa,  in  point  of  musical  fancy  and  real(f85efti^i%m|(i^; 
e^qwsij«  anthem  on  the  cxxi»*   P^a^,  if  pQt,^thii^j5^ft^t)8f^^r: 
tifiisi^f  iia  icon^o8ition$»  foma^iSOjii^Ugbtfaij^  li^oiftfa^^iya 
oaothe  words*  and  ifi  at  once  bo  lootbingiAnd:.  i^rcspkbied^. 
tfaKt'-itTOUst  be  a  fiivourite  with  all  who  know  it*     There  at^.- 
twb  other  anthems  by  the  same  composer^  of  a  sweetly  solemn^ 
aftM^ plkintive  character.     Kent  \%   too  generally  known  by  his^ 
pdpfelar*  anthem,  *  Hear  my  Praver,'  to  require  nny  panug^ric^ 
ffoto'us.    B^$ides  that  beautiful  compoBition,  Mr,  Jowett  has' 
iij^erted  two  others  of  equal  merit;  an  anthem  on   the  xxiii*, 
P^a»lip,.apcl  a  verse  and  hallelujiih   from   Psalm  viii.     One  ot 
tl^^^w^etest  pieces  in  the  collection  tbus  far,  is  a  short  anthemf 
by  Reynolds  from  Psalm  xxii ;  the  duet  equals  in  pathos  al-. 
mo^t  ai^y,  thing  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  the  charus  is 
exquisitely -adapted  to  the  sentiment  of  resigntttida^aitd   timet 
whioh  the  words   express.      The  Qompositioiis  of   Jeremiah^ 
@larke    are  always   distinguished  by  science  and  pathos:  a 
very  short  piece  of  his,  from  Psalm  xviii,,  in  Part  L,  deserves 
tt)  be  pointed  out  as  .at  once   touching  and  spirited-     King's 
xxxiy***  Psalm  gains  upon  us  by  repetition:  if  we   do  not  de- 
.c,eive_ ourselves,  it  breathes   the   sedate   cheerful d ess    of  the 
ps^loj).     But  we  shall  not  attempt  to  characterize  these -cotn- 
positions  ;.  and  pf  Purcell's,  we  shall  venture  to  say  nothiniJ^, 
e|^€9j4.  that  the   more  Mr.  Jowett   gives    us,  the  better.     He; 
whio,  d@es  not  feel  the  inexpressible  beauty  of  kk  autheuis,  we 
Daiay  safelysay,  in  the  lajigufl;ge  of  Shakspeare^iJQlasLi3iorm«siiv 
iii'bis  «6Ul,*^thoagh  he  may  liave,  we  admit,  i^hat  ia^;<itilli 
b^tfeifi  gi'a<5'6  «tid  melody  itt  his  heart.     Bui  we  agree  with  WrV 
Jowett,  ahd  are  glad  to:  shelter  ourselves  under  so  respectable 
^h  authority  4n  expressing  such  ^n- opinion,  that  *  the  faculty 
*  of  (Comprehending  ^nd.enjoyjng  music,  is,  unquestionably, 
'  gne  <ijr  %l^  best  earthly  gifts  of  o^l:  beneficent  Creator  ti?  hm 

^««5ret;^^^^s  t!>e'fedltoi^,^*  ffierfeln?  i^i^altce^'atiy  ^'Wflaiftfa^^^ 
nif6ri<^£foTMt^us)y^^bu^ed  fd  His  df^Gi^  <  That  ^b(<»i"#M'  MWa^ 
d^to^fttft^l^  ^edkim  of  gbd|^7n|  H(rri;  that  i^idU  fUt-nlrih^  ^e 
choirs  of  Heaven  with  nevef^^flii^  ahthlems^df  afiibf^tldlh^^tfd'tiiihilfi^ 


i  praise. 
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/  tt  may  atmost  be^  regarded  as  a  {mnishment  of  this  apogtncy,  thatv 
the  heatbeD  world,  with  all  their  advances  iii  civilization  and  learn«- 
iogt!w;er^  never  enabled. to  make  any  discoveries  in  the  science  of 
Mu^ic,  ^In  Poetry,  in  Painting,  in  Sculpture,  in  Rhetoric,  they 
may  be  acknowledged  to  have  approached  as  near,  if  not  nearer,  to 
perfection »  than  any  of  their  successors  in  the  study  of  the  Fine 
Art^  S^ut  in  the  knowledge  of  Harmony,  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  mere  children.  There  ^re,  indeed,  no  certain  proofs  that  the 
id^  bf  Concord  ever  occurred  to  them.  Simple  unisons,  or,  at  most, 
a  ^liceesakm  of  dctaves,  formed  the  whole  extent  of  their  effbrts  in 
miosinal  combination.  It  was  not  till  the  Spirit  of  Heavenly  Con- 
cord descended  QDon  this  jarring  world^  thai  Music  began  to  imitnte 
mid'td  eiprets.'  those  principles  of  union  and  harmony  which  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  first  introouced*  The  new  discovery,  m  it  was 
meet*  b^gan  in  the  courts  of  the  sanctuary,  and  was  conBecrated  to 
the  hpnour  of  (jrpd ;  and  Christian  churclies  re-echoed  with  lones 
w|iich  had  never  been  heard  in  heathen  assembltea.  **  I  never  enter 
a  Gothic  church,"  (such  is  the  striking  observation  of  the  late  Rev. 
Richard  Cecil)  *'  without  feeling  myself  impressed  with  this  idea : 
WTChin  th^e  IHralls  has  been  resouhaed  for  centuries  by  successive 
griaeratiotts  :  <  ThOU  art  the  King  of  Glory,  O  Christ  T  ** 

*  ^uch  was  th^  service  rendered  to  Music,  and,  throng^  it,  to  the 
#enfaip  of  God|  in  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great,  Bishop  of  Rome. 
From  (hat  time,  during  many  ages.  Musical  Harmony  retained  its 
place*  almost  exclusively »  in  the  daily  services  of  the  Christian 
Cl^urpb ;:  and  to  the  Church  we  must  still  look  for.  tbe  fullest  speci- 
nocii^  of  its  power,  in  exciting,  directing,  and  controlling  the  various 
affections  of  the  soul.  In  the  present  day,  however,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  lest  it  should  again  become  desecrated,  by  being 
employed  merely  ai^  the  handmaid  \o  amusement.  The  Editor  has 
observed,  with  pain,  that  even  Christian  families  have  permitted  the 
In^rbdtictiofi  of  strains,  whose  tendency  was  at  least  questionable, 
and  which  sometifnes  even  transgressed  the  limits  o^  purity  and  in- 
no<;eac8*  He  would  fain  hope,  that  a  deficiency  of  materials  of  a 
moneaacred  character,  in  the  form  most  adapted  for  domestic  use*  . 
has  been  one  main  cause  of  this  inconsistency.  He  trusts,  therefore, 
thai  the  attemnt  to  supply  this  defect,  will  be  favourably  received  by 
evfery  well-wjsher  of  the  Domestic  Cbatr.  His  object  h  to  tread  In 
tl^^dteps  of  bis  excellent  friend,.  Mr.  Latrobe,  whos^e  adinirable  Col- 
lectipn,from  foreign  masters  ba^  already  pre-occupLed  mtmy  an  hourf 
which  might  otherwise  havo  been  devoted  to  indolence  or  dissipation- 
Hi  by  adding  to  hiis  larger  work^  a  few  Extracts  from  the  English 
Composers,  the  Editor  may  but  succeed  in  raiding  his  own  and  oihers' 
I>eart6  towards  that  Heavenly  World,  iti  which  <<  holy  music"  and 
'^4ioly  love*' are  represented  as  tlie  never- varying  employment  of 
<<  JMst  men  made  perfect,"  he  will  consider  his  time  well  spent,  and 
his  labours  more  than  rewarded/    Preface. 

„  Siich  is  tbe  objept  which  the  Editor  has  had  at  heart,  and  we 
dotibt  not  that  many  persons  vviil  feel  under  lasting  obligcttions 
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to  bim  for  the  service  which  he  haa  hereby  rendered  to  Chris- 
tian  families,  and  for  the  food  6f  pure  enjoyment  which  he  hh& 
provided.  We  hope  that  lie  will  be  encouraged  to  proceed. 
Of  the  elegant  manner  ha  which  thfe  work  is  ^ot  up,  we  canoot 
speak  too  highly.  The  vocal  and  instrumental  parts  are  kept 
dlstJn^.  In  the  former,' the  ptopcfr  counter  and  tenor  cliffs  are 
6ttfpl6yed  J  but,  in  the  latter,  the  G  cliff  ik  nsed  throughout, 
fid  that  a  performer  unaccustomed  to  the  other  cliffs,  or  to 
iSgured  basses,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  executing  any  ph^sage, 
and  In  accompanying  in  three  or  four  parts.  The  mnsic  is  very 
correctljr  printed,  and  great  pains  have  evidently  been  be- 
stowed in  the  arrangement  or  the  whole.  In  some  instances, 
where  an  occasional  Miarp  or  flat  hsis  been  introduced  in  a  pn- 
(xding  bar,  a  natural  has  been  needlessly  interposed,  which 
rtfay  per|)lex  an  unpractised  hand.  We  think  the  best  rule  is, 
fo  consider  the  termination  of  the  bar  as  indicating  the  resto- 
ration of  the  liote  to  its  natural  power,  unless  the  occasional 
sign  is  repeated ;  and  this  rule,  Mr.  Jowett  has  generally  ad- 
hered to.  In  the  c^se  of  short  extracts,  consisting  of  m  solo 
or  a  single  verse,  we  could  ^ish  thatp  if  possible,  the  suc- 
ceeding piece  might  serve  as  a  continuation  of  the  subject 
Charles  Wei^ley's  exquisitely  beautiful  air,  *  My  soul  hath 
'  patiently  tarried,'  seems  to  require  such  a  sequel.  Mr. 
JOwett  has  inserted  a.  very  beautiful  mnrtus  by  Dr.  Hayes  ;  we 
shall  be  glad  to  see  several  more  pieces  of  this  description, 
from  the  works  of  Gibbon,  Child,  Rogers,  and  other  standard 
composers.  But  we  may  safdy  leave  the  task  of  selection  in 
the  EditoPs  hands,  who  has  not  hitherto  printed  a  single  piece 
which  we  could  wish  to  see  displaced-  A  brief  account  of 
the  composers  from  whose  works  the  selection  ijs  made,  witl, 
we  think,  be  ia^  apceptable  appendix  to  the  woik:  it  would 
occupy  but  a  few  pages.  -?^^Trfr) 

Mr.  Jowetf  has  intended  to  adapt  the  accompaniment  to, 
either  the  organ  or  the  piano-forte  ^  and  it  is  due  to  hial  to^ 
aitate,  that  he  ha$  succeeded  as  far  as  it  was  practicable.     Kor 
sbonld  it  be  fbrgotten,  that  the  design  of  the  accompaDimqnt, 
i(^,  ieiftet  all/ to  suppturt  and  guide  the  voice ;  and  where  the^ 
vbbal  parts  are  properly  sustained,  the  instrument  will  be  of- 
sUbcfrainate  importance.     Many  of  these    anthems  will  be^ 
fbond  to  have  a  very  pleasing  effect  when  accompanied  only  on^ 
the'piJino-forte.    Some  certsSnly  require  the  organ^  in  order  to^ 
thjfetr  hbing  fully  appreciated  ;  and  we  must  caution  our  readers^ 
a'gainst  forming  their  juclg^ment  of  the  beauties  of  any  of^ 
tfiese  compositions,  from  hearing  tfiem  performed  merely  on  the^ 
piano*forte.    To  one  w^ho  has  neen  accustomed  to  hear  them 
ptoperly  pferformed  and  ably  snppolrted^  tliey  will  rccdl,  how- 
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ev^fr  by  association;  when  played  on  the  latter  instrument, 
the  fuil-tonefl  harmony.  It  is  far  from  being  with  a  view  to 
deter  any  piano-forte  player  from  the  attempt  to  do  justice  to 
them,  that  we  have  tlirown  out  the  above  remarks,  but  simply  to 
prevent  any  disappointment  on  the  part  of  those  persons  who 
may  not  hitherto  have  been  conversant  with  the  style  and  cha- 
racter of  our  church  music-  We  must  repeat,  that  the  culti- 
vation of  vocal  music  ought  to  be  the  principal  object  kept 
in  view,  to  which  instrumental  music  is  meant  to  be  auxiliary 
and  subservient;  and  it  is  from  the  union  of  both,  when 
expressive  of  the  melody  of  the  heart  and  the  harmony 
of  social  commuuiun,  that  the  true  enjoyment  of  music 
results.  '  Well  regulated  music,*  remarks  Bishop  Horne,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  cl*''  Psalm^  *  if  ever  it  had  the  power 
'  of  caloiing  the  passions,  if  ever  it  enlivened  and  exalted  the 

*  affections   of    men   in   the    worship   of  God,    (purposes   for 

*  which  it  was  formerly  employed ,)  doubtless  hath  still  the 
'  same  power,  and  can  still  afford  the   same  aids    to    devotion, 

*  When  the  beloved  disciple  was,  in  spirit,  admitted  into  the 
'  celestial  choir,  he   not  only  heard  them  "  singing"  hymns  of 

*  praise,  but  he  heard  likewise  '*  the  voice  of  harpers  harping 
'  upon  their  harps/'  (Rev.  xiv.  2),     And  why  that  which  saints 

*  are  represented  as  doing  in  heaven,  shoultl  not  be  done,  ac- 
'  cording  to  their  still  and  ability,  by  saints  upon  earth  ;  or 
'why  instrumental  music  should  be  ab  oh  shed  as  a  legal  cere- 

*  mony,  and  vocal  music,  which  was  as  much  sOp  should  be 
'  retained,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned.  Sacred  music, 
'  under  proper  regulationsj  removes  the  hindrances  of  our  de- 

*  votion,  cures  the  distraction  of  our  thoughts,  and  banishes 
^(Weariness  from  our  minds,  It  adds  solemnity  to  the  public 
'  services,   raises   all  the   devout  passions    in  the   soul,  and 

*  causes  our  duty  to  become  our  delight-     "  Of  the  pleasures 

*  of  Heaven/'  says  the  eloquent  and  elegant  Bishop  Atter- 

*  bur}%  '*  nothing  further  is  revealed  to  us,  than  that  thay  con-^ 

*  sist  in  the  practice  of  holy  music,  and  holy  love  ;  the  joint 
/enjoyment  of  which,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  the  happy  lot  of 

^  Bill  pious  sciuls,  to  endless  ages/'  It  may  be  added,  that 
^  there  is  no  better  method  of  combating  the  mischievous 
'  jeffects  flowing  from, the  effect  of  music,  than  by  applying  it 
'jio  its  true  and  proper  use*  If  the  worshippers  of  Baal  jo^n 
*''«i  a  chorus  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  their  idol*  the  servants 

*  of  Jehovah  should  drown  it,  by  one  that  is  stronger  and  more 
*'  powerful,  in  praise  of  Hipa  who  made  Heaven  and  earth.  If 
'  the  men  of  the  world  rejoice  in  the  object  of  their  adoration, 
*^let  the  children  of  Zion  be  joyful  in  their  King/ 

yTe  laid  before  our  teaders^  some  time  ago»  a  few  specimen j* 
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pf  alyrioal  veraion  of  the  Pealm^.*  Perhaps  we  cannot  close 
this  article  more  appropriately  than  by  inserting  the  sacred 
lyric  to  which  the  preceding  commentary  relates;  and  we 
challenge  Mr.  Jowett  to  exercise  his  taste  and  skill  as  a  com- 
poser lUpon  the  theme. 

PSALM  CL. 

J  *  Praise  the  Lord. 

,  '  Praise  His  liame  who  dvrells  in  light :  / 

Praise  the  Lord  who  built  the  sky. 
Praise  Him  for  hi«  deeds  of  might : 

Praise  His  glorious  majesty, 
S\vell  the  chorus  to  the  souod 

Of  the  truaipet's  thrilling  vpice :    . 
Bid  harp  and  dulcimer  rejolpe. 
And  timbrel  to  the  pipe  rebouncL 
.  Nor  let  the  many-striaged  late, 
Or  pipe  of  many  reeds  be  mute. 
Let  the  cymbals  sweetly  ring. 
All  the  powers  of  music  bring  X 
And  let  every  breathing  thing 
Praise  the  Lord.' 


Art.  in.  1.  Histoire  de  Napoleon.  The  History  of  Napoleon  and 
the  Grand  Army  during  the  Year  1812.  By  Genend  the  Coant 
;de  Segur.    Third  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  908.    Paris,  18^ 

2.  Histoire  MUitaire.  The  Military  History  of  the  Russian  Cam- 
paign in  1812.  By  Colonel  Boutourlin,  Aid-de-Camp  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.    2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  8GL    Paris,  1824. 

d«  Napoleon  tt  la  Grande  Armie.  Napoleon  and  the  Grand.Arniy  in 
Russia;  or  a  Critical  JElxaiDination  of  the  Work  of  the  Coui^  de 
Segur.  By  tieneral  Gourgaud,  formerly  First  Orderly  Oqicer 
and  Aid^de-Canip  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Se6)pnd  Edition. 
8vo.  pp.  574f(.    Paris,  1825. 
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riSTORY  is  too  often  little  more  than  a  heavy  in^Kmition 
^  on  credulity^  Even  itt  the  absence  of  all  IJelflbuen^te^Jn- 
tetitioa  to  deceive*  there  are  so  many  predisposing  caus?^,  of 
mi8«8tatemeiit,.that  the  details  of  the  annalist  require  ,th^  sever- 
«Bt  processea  of  itiTestigation  before  they  can  be  received^  aa 
ade^iiiate  evideoce  in  matters  of  importeitice.  .CpBuaen^'ptlace 
.aaiiiTB  observation  inay  aeem,  it  has  boen  .Wfre86ied>aA,,pur 
minds  with  peculiar  iforce  by  the  examination  of:  the  .y(Hufies 
before  us.    They  are  uncommonly  interesting  ;  they  relate  to 


•  Sclectic  Renew,  VoL  XjUJL  {>p.;Ilf»3i 
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vCTfnIa  of  extraordiDary  character  atad  magnitude;  and  their; 
J  claim  to  reception    as    valid   testimony,  is  I'nforcedKy' th^'ay- 
cumstance,  that  they  contain  thfe  depositions,  not  ttierely  of 
contemporaries,  but  of  eye-witnesses.     And  yet,  notwithstaija- 
ihg  atl  these  advantages,  added  to  the  operation  of  the  obvi-  . 
ous  motives  to  accuracy,  there  is  a  marked  variation  of  ^s^^^-  . 
ment  respecting  nearly  every  particular  on  which  it  was  possi- 
ble for  them  to  differ.    Colqnel « B0^tourUa  tells  the  plainest 
tale.     He  writes  likea  ^edsible  iq^  and  an  aaconplished  isol* 
dier;  but  he  is  a  Russian*  and, 'moreover,  aid-die-camp  to  the 
Emperor.     We  believe  him  to  have  been  aincejre  in  his  pro- 
fessions of  impartiality  j  but  so  little  trustworthy  are  the  most 
honourable  intentions  in  cases  where  the  partialities  of  friend- 
ship or  patriotism  intervene,  that  he  has   been  betrayed   into 
statements  perfectly  absurd  and  at  direct  variance   with   cir- 
cumstances and  results.    ^'A^   for  the   work  of  M.  h    General 
Comte  de  Segur^  we  regard  it  as  a  military  document  of  far  in- 
ferior worth;  supplying,  indeed,  valuable  illustrations  of  the 
great  events  to  which  it  refers,  but  injured,  both  in  authenticity 
and  legitimate  effect,  by  .a  perpetudl  teudeiicy  to  high  colour- 
ing, and  a  disposition  to  retail,  as  substantial  testimony,  the 
gossip   of  head  Quarters   and  of  the   imperial  ante-chamber. 
General  Gourgaucl  is  the  professed  critic  of  M.  de  Segur,  and 
jmost  A^uredly  he  does  not  spaxja  the  la«h»    He  contradict  the 
i'iiii fortunate    Count    through    thick    and  thin;    bringing  into 
question,  not  only  the  correctness  of  his  details,  but  his  quali- 
.ficaiiona  ab  a  narrator.     The  obvious  partiality  of  the  ex- aid - 
.^idecanip  has  an  extremely  unfavourable  effect  upon  his  book, 
which  betrays  throughout,  the  peculiar  feeling  of  a  determined 
,  and  systematic  Bonnpartist,  denying;  or  explaining  away  every 
^  J  Matement  that  attributes  failure  or  fallibility  to  his  idol.     Still, 
\   it  contains  important  matter,  and  serves  as  a  useful  and  effec- 
^,,  tive  (Commentary  on  the  frequently  vague,  and  occasionally  ex- 
travagant, narrative  of  the   Count    de    Segur, j^,  The  latter   is 
described  as  unqualified  to  judge  either   of  the   policy  or  the 
•''  military  character  of  his  master^  and  as  substituting  for  biid^ry 
"  a '^eH^  of  incorrect  recitals;  4ls6  r6presentatiioiis><^qulsfion- 
'"  able  anecdotes^  and  reiAiarks  borrowed  from «wrilniiga;<ilK;M;ed 
'  b^  personal  ill-will.    The  peculiar^  nature  of.^fai9i.offitaeji/dbty 
'    B;B^afichaldeslogii,gSLyen\m  few^oppoYtunitiefrcofueoogti^ng 
'lumbre  active  and  fa^zardoUB  servtee;  nor  do^viiejaamlkfi  at 


^  ^'^TtV  '{bftttkBt  period  to  hav^  been  actively  engai^d.  ia^  obeiipefiific 
-■*'lWwihe68  bf  war;"'-"» -'    ^     •^•;.'    •      »      i    .    \  .inii  ^bn'un 

*  When  the  army  was  in  movement,  the  quarter-master  Hki  OTders 
from  the  grand^margbal  of  the  palace  er^^s  sobstitut^  to  precede, 
by  some  hoiiFB»:tbe.Advati(6e;ofJk€f  imperial  b^  ;  and  when 
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arriTed  at  the  pretoribed  point,  19  Buperinteod  thd  mmy^^nv^r^ifw* 
tbe<aecoiMiiodadon  of  the  Emperoir  and  his  suite.    This  d^.  Ujb^ 
charged^  M.  de  Sesur  roight,  in   his   leisure  hours,  observe'  ^h^t 
ganaral  affie^v  visttea  the  emperor's  quarters  ;  he  might  collect  tne 
current  reports,  the  oonjecrares  hai$arded  bj  6ffi6efs  going  and   re-  . 
tamiDg.  tne  conversations,  more  or  les^  ahimated,  and  the  etaroours, 
often  mdiscreet,  of  the  gaatd^room^  ortif  tka  l^l^er^  who  >^?ev^ 
themselveB  after  the  fatigule  of  the  day^  by  w«tldn|f  olfirMf*  Hl-^*' 
homoiir  in  cross  criiicisms  on  mao  aod  mngs. .  ^SUok  A^  the  «iirMB-i  * : 
set  (rf*  M  de  Segur,  such  are  his  gaarantaaa»  suoh  the  saorcaa  of  hia 
iflttenigenca.'  } 

Thai  there  is  some  truth  in  M  this,  the  texture  of  the 
Count'a tvork  renders  MifBciently  apparent:  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  obvious  that  an  inteiHgent  man,  with  a  fair  portion  of 
military  knowledge,  both  elementary  and  practical,  would  find 
a  situation  like  that  assigned  to  M.  de  Seguf,  extremely  favour- 
able  to  tha  acquisition  of  facts  and  the  ascerts^lnment  of  opi- 
nion. He  would  have  much  ap|iortunity  of  miilgling  in  actual 
service ;  and  it  is  admitted  by  ntis  rtvitwer,  that  on  all  such  oc- 
casions he  wielded  the  *  sword  '  of  an  intrepid  soldier/  His 
weak  point  seenl^s  to  harr  lain  ito  his  afnxiety  to  produce  cftect^ 
and  to  blend  with  the  full  and^  clear  statement  of  main  arid 
minor  facta,  the  interest  which  belongs  only  to  dramatic  and 
romantic  composition.  We  have  been  the  more  particular  in 
our  advertence  to  these  circamstances,  because  the  work  in 
question  has  been  lauded  beyond  its  tnerit:^,  and  put  forward 
as  the  great  authority  by  which  all  other  accounts  of  the  . 
Russian  Campaigii  are  henceforward  to  be  tri^d.  That  it  is 
highly  interesting'— in  fact,  that  it  is  overcharged  with  interest 
— will  scarcely  l]^  denied  ;  but  that  the  sources  of  its  attract!  ve- 
nesa  are  always  legitimate,  is  not  so  readily  to  be  granted.  It 
has,  however,  throwti  much  light  on  points  previously  invol- 
ved in  obscurity ;  iand  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  criticisms 
of  Gourgaud  and  the  narrative  of  Boutourlin,  will  give  a  cor* 
fcct  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the  complicated  movements 
and  sadgminary  conflicts  that  signalized  this  eventful  cam- 
paign. 

We  ftrc  old  enough  to  remember  very  distinctly  the  sensation 
that  waa  awsd^ened  throughout  Europe,  by  the  first  approach 
of  the  RtTBsian  armies,  under  Souvarof,  to  take  part  in  the 
rcVdltrtibtiaty  wa^.  Their  fatalism,  their  desperate  valour,  the 
lenjltti  of  their  bayonets,  with  a,  hundred  other  tremendous 
etceteras,  were  the  subject  of  joyful  or  fearful  anticipation  ; 
and  we  believe  tlwit  the  French  soldiery,  with  all  their  valour, 
fel^  umu^al  a{)fir^baQt{»QftBifor.tbe.i:ea«ilt.  .  The  battles  of  IRcvx 
aod  tbe  Toetma  %%»^  fotHMdaU^  iUnsttAtiofttif  the  real  pb^^ 
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tflkrfe?  df 'Ufaft  TbbssJan  army,  under  effioient  cammanid  ^  and^Jj 
alth'dUgh  the  sainfe  tropps  in  Switze*kDd,  yielded   an  easy  vie*l? 
tdiy  to  Massena,  the  subsequent  events,  when   Souvarof  atidg 
Bkgrdthion  appeared  upon  the  scene,  proved  that  the  preced^^ 
ing  reverses  wer^  to  be  ascribed  as  much  to  the  imbedlitv  of  * 
KJpraf^l^f,,  asb  to.  the  ability  of  the  French  oommanden    'The 
nextdiiljJay  d"  Muacovite  tactica,  exhibited   oo   fiigtia  of  im-t 
provenifiDL    One. deed  of  deBperate  valour,  achieved  by  Bn^- 
n^odvatteated  the  survival  of  the  geniuB  of  Souvarof  in  iSiia*| 
friend  and  pupil;  but  the  field  of  Austeriitz,  with  the  utter  and* 
ignqnumoua  rout  of  the  allies,  gave  no  favourable  testimotiV  to 
the  skill  of  Koutousof,  The  Polish  campaigns,  v^^hich  folio  wed  p 
in  1800  and  1807*  the  battle  of  Jena,  ^ere  contested   wttii  af* 
fierceness,  and^  apparently,  with   a  degree   of  talent,  that  a  (J  ^' 
least  held  victory  in  suspense.    It  was   ao   longer^  ae  in  the^ 
wars  with  ^.ustna  and  Prussia,  the  hackneyed  and  almost  rw^ 
diculous  series  of  a  battle,  a  pursuit,  an  armistice,  a  disgrace-^^ 
ful  and  debilitating  peace.     We  ceased  to  hear  of  corps  after* 
corpp  layiw  down  its  arms,  and  of  armies  escaping  only  aftet^ 
pa^siag  under  tb^  Caudine  Forks ;  there  was,  if  not  conemn^'^' 
naate  generalship^  fighting  in  good   earnest;    and,  after  the-^ 
battle  of  Friedland,  Napoleon  the  victorious  was  not  less  eager ^» 
for  peace,  than  was  Alexander  the  defeated.    The  treaty  of^ 
Tilsit  was,  however,  very  little  more  than  a  more  formal  truce,  '► 
and  its  arrangemenU  were  obviously  fraught  with  the  eleuienlB^P 
of  futijre  strife. ,    The   establishment  of  the  grand  dutchy  of  •» 
War^aw^  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  threatening  occa-^ 
pation   of  an  advanced  post,  where   tiie  materiel  of  invasion  ' 
might  be. in  coms^nt  readiness,  and,  under  the  various   pre- 
tex^ts  of  garrison  duty,  training,  and  parade,  a  powerful  body'' 
of  troops  be  kept  hovering  on  the  most  vulnerable   frontier  of  ^1 
the  Russian  empire.    One  part  of  thisfamouji  treaty  stipulated/^ 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  rejection  by  England  of  Alexander's '  ' 
offered  mediation,  he  should  join  the  continental  coalition,  and 
enforce  against  her  tbe  excluding  decrees  of  the  French  Empe- 
ror.    The  following  curious  passage  ailbrds  a  fine  illustration   ' 
of  virtuous  indignation  roused  to  a  flame  by  atrocities  which  ft 
immediately  hastens  to  imitate^      ^  *    •  ^        r-v.'ix.ffl 

•  While  Napoleon  was  striving  to  array  all  nations  against  England  '^ 
the  Britith  Govemmem  struck  agoinst  Denmark  one  oP  tbpse  biows  ] 
which  a  vulgar  policy  would  entkavour  to  justify,  but  which  win  never 
cease  to  be  reprobated  by  justice  and  morality,  the  only  bases  df  a^* 
sound  and  profitable  prficy.  The  cabinet  of  St»  James  formtiw  with^^^ 
uneasiness  that  Napoledn,  accustomed  to  respect  trealies  o»ly  as  it^*^ 
might  suit  his  convenience,  would  make  no  scruple  of  iuvadirig  Den-^'« 
tpark  for  the  purppse  of  seizing  its  marine,  and  determined  on  an- 
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ticipaliMbii.pttrpo8ebtTj90cprbigll^  DaBi6hyea9el9.  A  formidable 
EDglish  0eet»  with  an  army  of  more  tlian  thirty  thousaod  meih  uoez« 
pectedly  presented  ilBelF  before  Copenhagen*  and  demanded  the  iuf" 
render  of  the  Danish  fl^t^  in  deposit  Mntll  the  conclusion  oC  a  tnari- 
time  peace.  The  Administration  at  fin^  tiejectcfd  this  sitigv^f  ph>^ 
sal  with  indigBationy  but  a  crod  bombttrdraeiit  having  redueed'  'lo 
ashes  the.  gteaier  parr  of  the  ea^tvaUt  die  cmmnandhuit  opened  the 
gatest  and  gave  up  the  fleet,  which  waa  conteycd  to  England.^  -  - 
4  Iteunarii  war  in  aBiaooe  with  Rotsia*.    The  Eoperor  Alexander 

.coiiMnot,  of.eourfei  witness  wkh  indiflbrenoe  the  bembardmei^trof 
QopekAagen ;  be  detenained*  ceoseq^ently,  on  an  immediate  rupture 

'  i^to  ^Q^andt  and  to  close  his  ports  against  her  cpmmercer    But  this 
jneasure  would  have  been  illusory,  if  the  English  were  permitted  free 

'  access  to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  belonging  to  Sweden.     This  latter 
jwner  tooi  therefore  iummoned  to  renounce  the  alliance  of  England^ 

*  ahitd  adJiere^ike  continenttd  eyttem.     Chatavtu  the  fourth  Sauing 
'tefitsed  compliance  wOh  ihe  demandi  cf  Rumd^  the  Emperor  Alexander 

^  dedd9tdwttJagmmakimf  and  invaded  EkO&ikiJ  BmdourUi^ 

.  >bia  18  ad^uraHe!  Tartuffe '  bJma^If  coii}d  uQt  .ejcbibit  a 
loote  Qoi&hed  aawmle  of  bypocriav.  '  Yovu  tbe  uppnncipled 
^/  Ooi^ernmexit.  of  Angland,  aetted  the  Danish  fleet  by  fraud 
'  and  yiolence,  on  pretence  that  it  m^gbt  be  a  dangerous  in- 
'  atrument  m  the  handa  of  your  enemies ;  and  therefore  I, 

*  Alexander  the  yiagD«nimoua»  bearing  my  holy  protect  against 

*  so  nefarioua  an  act,  will  seize  on  Finland^  because  my  ally, 

*  the  King  of  Sweden,  baa  declined  compliance  vitb  my  im- 

*  perial  mandate,  enjoining  him  to  close  nis  ports  against  the 

*  unhallowed  plunderers  of  Denmark.*  Why  thja  Js  the  ,very 
fable  of  the  Fox,  the  Cat»  and  the  Spider  moraIise<]l.  En^and 
takes  the  Copenhagen  fleet,  Russia  tsdies  Finland.  Sweden 
takes  Norway, — all  pleading  necessity  \  aU  deploring,  w^th 
sanctimonious  grimace,  the  sad  coincidence  of  circumstances 
which  compelled  a  reluctant  departure  from  the  golden  riile ; 
and  each  professing  the  most  unqualified  abhorrence  of  his 
neighbour's  lawless  yiolence.  Le$  taUuspayent  Farhende^  Poor 
Denmark  quitted  the  score.    To  punish  England  for  stealing 

^  the  Danish  fieet»  Russia  takes  Finland  firom  Sweden ;  and  to 
indenu^ify  becaelf  for  the  loss  of  Finland,  Sweden,  with  ihe 
con3^t  of  Russia,  turns  round  upon  Denmark  and  strips  her 
of  Ijlorway.  Nor  is  Colonel  Boutourlin  guiltless.  He  has  not, 
indeed,  seized,  upon  A  kingdom,  but  he  has  falsified'^istory. 
fie  says  nothing,  of  the  grand  reason  assigned  by  England  for 
Jier  conduct  on  this  occasion.  The  secret  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  Tikit,  were  too  little  to  the  credit  of  liis  inaster,  to  permit 
t  even  allusion,  and  they  are  passed  oyerVithouf  t^ie  slightest 

J  ji^Umation  of  their  existence.  We  are  not  defending  the  act 
in  question ;  we  would  that  the  Danish  campiedgn  of  Ca^icart 
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%nd  Oambier  wene  blotted  fipoin  the  annals  of  our  country  ;l>iit 
when  knaves  begin  to.  shake  their  heads  at  their  neighboui's 
knavery,  we  are  reminded  of  more  than  one  pithy  adage,  re- 
comiQ^i^liHg  BUence  and  cautipp  to  the  owners  of  brittle 
.  dwellings  and  irritable '00iMcieiio«9.  :- 

'  In  the  AuAtrian  war  o£  180S^  the  lUissiftEis  took  ]MUit  with 
Franee;  btftth^tr  operatfons  amennled  to  liittle  mone  tbajaa 
mere  '  deoKynttratibn-  on  die  QaKciftn  firontiev  of.  Hungry. 
This  apparent  amity  wafS',  b6Wever»  far  from  cordial. '  Fireeb 
csrase^'of  rt^ctimination  Were  occurring  incessantly ;  and  atft^ 
rect  violation,  in  1^810,  of  the  stipulations  of  Tilsit,  by  theili- 
corporation  of  the  dutchy  of  Oldenburg  with  the  French  etajpite, 
camQ  in  contemptuous. aggravation  of  previous  insults.  Still, 
the  policy , of  Aiezai^der  was  pacific;  he  was  unprepared  for. ti 
.  firpti^c^p.tQd  cpofflicti,  and  the  tremendous  energies  oi  his  mighty 
empire  ,were  aotjas  yet  fully  knowa. even  tp.tbeir.own  autocrat. 
This  ^tate  of  things  could  not  last«^  especially  when  act?  of 
minor  but  positive  o£fet]ice  were  passing  frpm  one  powerful  party 
to  another  of  not  inCerior  strength ;  and  after  various  tnancearreS' 
both  military  and  diplomatic,  the  armies  of  France  and  Eussia 
,  were  arrayed  for  the  final  struggle*. 

'  The  total  number  of  soldiers  at  the  cotnmand  of  the  French 
Emperor  18  stated  byBbutouriin  at  the  enormous  sutJi  of 
1,187,000  ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  the  whole  male  popu- 
lation of  France  between  the  ages  of  20  and  6P,  was  organised 
in  three  classes  for  the  home  defence  of  the  empire.  Of  the 
regulars,  the  greater  proportion,  was,  of  course,  required  for  the 
various  services  of  garrisons  and  guards,  as  well  as  for  the 
heavy  demands  of  the  Spanish  war.  With  respect  to  the  posi- 
tive numbers  of  the  troops  actually  employed  in  the  ^and 
campaigq^  the  estimates  before  us  di^er  considierably.  Bdu- 
tourlin  gives  then^,  including  the  corps  of  Augereau  in  Russia 
and  Poland,  at  625,000  men ;  Segur  reckons  them  at  480,000  ; 
while  Qourgaud  ratesthem  at  326,900  effective.  The  average 
of  these  statements  would  give  about  400,000 ;  but,  from  all 
the  circumstances,  we  shotlld  be  disposed  to  take  a  lower  sum 
as  a  fair  quotation,  and  to  consider  350,000  as  including  the 
whole  Qf  the  troops,  of  all  armsj  that '  crossed  the'  I?iemen. 
We  cannot  so  deafly  msike  out  the  numbers  on  the  bthei:  side. 
Bbutourlin  gives  the  returns,  with  apparent  minuteness,  in 
battalions  and  squadrons ;  but  he  is  so  palpably  desirous'  of 
exhibiting,  to  advantage  the  struggles  of  his  couiitrymeifjl,'  that 
we  cannot  implicitly  put  trust  in  him.  We  should,  hdweVer, 
imagine  that  the  Russian  effectives  were  equal  in  'numftef^Ho 
those  of  the  enemy,  and  that,  on  the  principal  points,  i^hen 
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the  differ^it  engagements  took  place,  the  numericaLstqiieriorily 
was  with  the  .invaded. 

IVI.  de  Segur  enters  into  large,  but  somewhat  suapidaua  de«- 
tails,  in  illustration  of  Napqleon^a-  pertarh^  fef^lings  «ibiJ« 
revolving  in  his  mind  the  .peabable:.e¥eiifr  of  a  lUssian.mr* 
His  wisest  GonaseUors  wereoppoadlf  tei.  it*  i.  Somatovsky  bjos- 
•etf  dissuaded'him  from  ao  petitoM  anddonbtfidi  w  Mtei^riae* 
'Hwrdiwiwaions  belwven  die  Eitip«rer and  his- ooofidatfts  wem 
Mmetimes'  ex«e«dingly  amoifttedv  and  assmned  an  aspect 
f#bMi  appeared  to  threaten'  serions  dmsions.  Captoincqurt, 
DUrt)<i;  Daru,  Lofaau,  Rapp,  Lauriston*  and  sotoetimeseven  Ber- 
thtet,  W^re  not  sparing  m  their  ten^onstrances,  nor.  appnebent 
liive  of  enforcing  on  his  consideration,  the  honest  aund  .ua^ 
tarnished  trotb* 

;  ^  IFk  happened  to  irritate  him,  then  Daroc,  ii^ithout  yiel3ing»  took 
cieftige  in  impossibility;  Lobau  opposed  a  tnde  resistance ;  Berthier 
itedumed  and  retired  with  ttors  in  his'  eyes ;  Caulmftcpnrt  and  Data, 
one  turning  pale,  the  other  reddening  with  ^nger,  repelled  the  Em- 
l^^r^s  vehetaence;  the  finit  with  impetudus  tenacity,  and  the  second 
wi^  tn^ed  tod  cool  firmness.  These  animated  controversies,  how- 
ever, were  never  attended  by  iojurious  results :  a  moment  afterwards, 
aft  was  as  before,  witboat  any  other  eifect  than  the  increased  esteem 
ofrMapoleoay  in  return  for  the  noble  frankness  of  bis.  friends/ 

Segur. 

Napoleon  was  a  great  master  of  effect,  tod  he  never  ma** 
nttged  better  in  this  way,  than  when  he  arranged  the'  gi^&d' 
nieeting  of  his  vassal  princes  at  Dlresden,  pfeviousfy  to'')3ie\ 
opening  of  bis   Russian  campaign.     There  was!    somelSifag^. 
appalling  to  his  antagonist  in  the  contrast  of  his  own  tmbr6ken' 
solitude  with  the  ar^y  of  monarchs  and  princes  thai  ci^owd'ed 
the  a^dience-chambeir  of  their  almost  (^udttl  cbieftailiy    TiHe. 
a^isfoe  iiras,  however,  more  sbjewy  than  'SQlid;!'it  cciifttain^ 
within  itself  the  elements  of  itsQwn  dtssolution;  anda  sbaff^ 
sifted  pbsei;ve]f  niight  have  detected  evetttben>  amid  i^Ube': 
apparent  cordi^ity  of  that  mighty  ^nfederation^i  ^be  imre 
si^i;is  of  Jts  utter  heartlessness*     Prussia  eqiM-  eKpec*^.  iti\ 
fi^ n^toration^  as  a  ppwer,  only  from thebumiliationj^ihflt}; 
master ;  and  the  selfish  policy  of  the  intriguer  -Slefl^niicii^  . 
w|§  yfi^^in^  witli  cfitJike  stea|tbinesa  for  the  ^ppeiffttmtyjtff 
reg^kipg  power  wd   inflyence,  rashljr  yentenedl^l»d:tpis«^^ » 
la|li^^umy  lost.    But  f|!stivals  and  exbibiti^ns  •wtlretmr-finfthdhrf . 
to^(^  taste  Qf  I^apoleop,  than  as  tbey  nrig^t^  tend  tQ«^peaMite>i 
hi«,{4^9ip.  of  aggrandisement,  and  be  soon  ]^  fb^si  fct  4W\ 
scefgii^ofmore  important  action,  ^  .  .  -  ,  ,J,»  ;,. 


i-^: 
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hts  armtcH,  od dressing  Jni  Boldlers  with  a  htusqm  and  open  ^y^lj^ 
knowing  well  that  with  thoBe  simple  and  hardy  KDen,bIuntness  ia  frank- 
ness ;  f  udeneia»  energy  ;  haughtiness,  majesty ;  and  that  tha  grace^ 
and  delicacies  of  our  i^a/oMf  are,  in  their  eyes,  weakness  and  pudl* 
lanltnity ;  that  they  are  to  them  hke  a  foreign  language  which  they 
cannot  coraprehend,  and  of  which  the  accent  appears  ridiculousii 

*  According  to  his  custom,  he  walks  along  the  ranks.  He  hag  6 
perfect  recollection  of  the  campaigns  in  wluch  the  respective  regi* 
ments  have  been  engaged.  He  stops  before  the  oldest  eoldiers  ;  he 
reminds  one,  with  a  familiar  caress*  of  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids, 
another  of  Marengo,  of  AusterlitZi  of  J6na,  of  Friedland,  And  the 
veteran,  supposing  himself  personally  recognised  by  his  emperort 
dmwg  himself  up  proudly  among  his  younger  comrades,  who  look  on 
him  with  envy- 

*  Napoleon  paries  on  i  he  does  not  neglect  the  youngest ;  he  seetfitf 
interested  in  their  most  mmute  concerns;  their  least  wiM^tg  ane  kopwa 
to  him  ;  he  interrogates  them.  Do  their  captains  take  care  of  ttieipjf , 
Is  tlieif  pay  regularly  discharged  \  Is  their  putfit  cooiplete  I,  Vkf^, 
examines  their  knapsacks*  ,  ^, 

^  At  length  he  takes  his  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  regiment.  Tbere^ 
he  inquires  respecting  the  vacancies,  and  .asks,  so  that  all  may  heaff. 
who  are  the  worthiest  to  fill  them  up.  He  cftllt  to  him  those  vf^o  ^x^ 
pointed  out^  and  questions  them.  How  m^ny  years  of  service  ?  W|i«t 
campaigns  I  What  wounds  I  What  instances  of  bravor  ?•  He  ti^em 
gives  them  their  appointments^  and  instals  them  immediately  and  in 
his  own  presence,  directing  the  proper  ceremoniaL  All  this  enchanU 
tbe,lu)ldieKs;  thejrebserve  to  eadi  other,  that  this  great  emperor, 
vt^o  loQks  on  nations  in  the  mass,  busies,  himself  with  'the  midBlertr 
details  connected  with  tbepuselves,  and  that  thf^y  are  bis  oldest  and  ' 
bis  most  cherished  fao^ily  t  It  is  thus  that  he  inspires  them  wiUl  the 
love  of  war,  of  glorjr,  and  of  .himself/    Segur. 

Tbee^  details  are  mvaluable  as  illustrations  of  NfipoleotiW 
habits  of  commands    They  fully  account  for  his  p&pvi\xinifi- 
and  for  lite  etitbusiastic  attaebtnent  df  his  s<ddter».  -  Tbeir  Ftvie-^ 
VEimpiBr0kt'^%.%xk^  merely  the  shout  of  anticipated  vietotyv'ft0t 
the  theering' of  a- favourite 'general ;  it  was  a  welcome  to  a  p^<*  ' 
sooai  friend  an  ^xpressiiin  of  entire  devotedoesis  to  tbd'  mail 
whd  cared  for  die  wants  bf  his  meanest  follower,  to  the  leader 
who  sought  out  merit  for  honour  and  reward,  in  tbe  low^t  ^ 
raidos  of  bisarmy.  ,.  ^  ^   >    ^ 

The  extent  of  tbe  Russian  empire  ^tes  it  tb^  ^ppMraiM^e  tt*^ 
esMs^  acceBstt)ility-;  aad  it  is  an  opinion  common  even  among  ; 
mibtaryvmen,  that  a  narrow  frontier  is  the  most  Mvaiite:^eotis  ' 
for  demiqe.  Then  can  h^  true  onW  in  a  restiiot^d  semie';  ahd,  ' 
wbcRte  tbe  depth  of  l^e  coontry  to  be  defbnded'iif^  ki  prop^rrt^it  ^ 
to  the  extent  of  what  we  shall  take  leave  toeall  its  laiklwbbaM; 
is  ;wholly  inoorriect.  If  a  aii^le  battle  wer^  to  decide  tl^  J^e 
of  a  realm,  or  if  tbe  wbole  anair  was  confined  tb  tbe  attack 
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and  mfunt^nance  of  a  single,  poa),  the  sentimeht  might  he 
tenable ;  itiasmuch  as  it  would  be  more  easy  to  turn  any  g^iven 
point  OD  an  extensive  line,  than  to  storm  the  Isthmfus  of 
Oorintby  or  to  carry  by  assault  the  entrenchments  of  Alenquer^ 
But  there  are  other  considerations  to  be  taken  into  the  est' 
invate  of  this  matter,  since-  it.  is  not  merely  a  question  .of 
rpads  and  marches,  ,but  of  manoeuvreis  and  campaigns.,  Tber^ 
is  a  defending  army  to  be  disposed  of  j'  and  though  it  mi^ht 
be  comparatively  easy  to  give  it  the  slip,  it  would  not  be  qgite 
so  ^fe  to  leave  it  in  the  rear-  A  narrov^  ftontier,  when  once 
in  possession  of  the;  assailant,  becomes  still  more  dangerous  ta 
the  country  attacked,  than  it  was  advantageous  lA^hile  unbroken  ; 
while  a  protracted  and  varied  demonstration  affords  choice  of 
positions,  deep,  atid  consequently  excellent,  lines  of  operation^ 
and,  in  addition  to  these,  facilities  of  manoeuvring  on  the; 
enemy's  flanks.  This  ws^s  particularly  the  case  with  respect  ta 
Russia  ;  and  it  was  through  the  ignorance  of  her  generals,,  on 
this  head,  that  the  enormous  blunder  was  committed^  of  break*- 
ing  the  defensive  force  into  separate  armies,  and  disseminating" 
it  along  .  an  interminable .  liqe,  inste^^d  of  opUecting  it  ia  a 
strong  and  central  position.  Although  no  fewer  thaa  four  main, 
routes  of  advance  presented  themselves,  there  was  but  one: 
that  afforded  a  free  and  unhazardous  access  j  the  others  were 
liable  to  casualties  and  uncertainties  which  threw  the  ^h.ances 
of  success  too  decidedly  iptb.  the  scale  of  defence,  to  permit 
their  occujpation  by  a  sagacious  invader.  Marshes,,  forest^ 
intersecting  rivers  covered  a  large  portipn  of  the  otherwise. vul- 
nerable points;  and  instead  of  separating  the  main  body  oC 
Barclay  de  Tolly  from  the  subordinate  corps  of  Ba^ration, -and 
the  minor  divisions  which  kept  up  their  communication,,  the 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  brigades  of  ohserva^o,! 
should!  have  been  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilna-, 
Their  antagonist  was  too  keen*>sighted,  as  well  as  too  promjpt 
and  dietermined  in  his  movenients,  to  leave  this  blunder  uncha»^ 
tised ;  he  dashed  into  the  midst  of  their  cantonment^  tt^re^r 
t)iem  into  irremediable  confusion,. and  drove  them  back  on  thelf) 
second  line  of  defence  without  a  battle.  -    ,,. 

'  Ji  second  error  consisted  in  the  choice  of  a  line  of  relxeat-. 
tlie  entrenchments  of  Bjissa^  on  which  it  was  intended  toi^Tr. 
tf re,  were  so  placed  as  to  cover  Petersturgh  and  tbe^np^n^ 
western  provinces,  leavii^  Smolensk  afid'fhe  fertile^  regioi^i,5>|] 
tqe  soijth  at  the  iny^der^  mercy^  This  false  mapGeuvr,e.w^ 
li^tified  with  ^me  difficulty,  but  its  effect'  on  tne  conduct  ^ 
tie  campaign  was  nqt  a. little  injurious,   '         •        ,  ,* 

]^  Thejpassage  of  the  Niemen  by  the  t^'rench  army  wa^^the  filjff^* 
apl^.ordirect  hostility,    M.  de  Segur  offirma,  that  l^ole^fii 
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reconnottred  the  banks  of  the  river  by  night  and  without  dis- 
guise. Creneral  Qourgaud  asserts,,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
took  the  cap  aiid  mantle  of  a  Polish  hussar,  and  made  the 
retomioisftnce  in  the  'day  tiine,  foi*  the  very  satisfactory  reason, 
that  in  the  night  it  would  have  be6n  impossible  to  see.  Three 
'  bridges  having  been  thrown  across,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
of  June,  the  French  army,  which  had  passed  the  night  in 
bii}(>udc,' commenced  the  passage.  •  ^     * 

VThrc€  hundred  paces  from  the  river,  on  the  moit  conspicudug 
elevation,  siood  the  Eniperpr's  tent.  Around  it,  the  hiils,  their  de« 
clivittes,  and  the  vallej^s,  were  covered  with  men  and  horses.  As 
80dh  as  tbe  earth  had  presented  to  the  ftun  all  these  moveable  massee^ 
arrayed  in  gluterlng  ntm^t  the  signal  was  given,  and  immediately 
this  multitude  began  to  glide  away  in  three  columns^  towards  the 
three  bridges.  "ITtey  were  seen  winding  down  the  short  space  which 
separated  them  from  the  Niemen ;  and  as  they  reaehed  the  three 
passageir  filing  off  by  sections,  they  entered  on  that  foreign  sol],  which 
they  were  first  to  devastate,  and  then  to  cover  with  their  mighty 
wreclc/     Segur.  *^  ,   .    .    ,  ,.»  -^p, 

General  Gourgaud  is  eiccessively  angry  with  M<  de  Segur  Tor 

Bay] ngp  that  Napoleon  was,  at  this  time,  in  a  state  of  considera- 
ble languor,  and  talks  with  much  energy  of  the  campaigns  in 
which  he  had  sustained,  without  inconvenience,  the  h^^ata  of 
Italy  and  the  sun  of  Syria  ;  just  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  a 
man  to  be  in  vigorous  health  at  one  period  of  his  life,  and  dis- 
ordered at  another  The  General's  facts  are  valuable,  but  his 
comments  too  frequently  ejchibit  the  signs  of  absurd  and  petu- 
lant prejudice.  M,  de  Segur  assigns  to  the  irritability  of 
bodily  exhaustion,  much  of  the  urgency  with  which  the  Emperor 
hurried  on  his  army.  Possibly  he  may  be  right ;  but,  whatever 
might  be  the  cause,  the  effects  were  most  injurious.  The  com- 
missariat was  completely  left  behind  ;  pillage  was  the  only  re- 
source,  and  it  was  unsparingly  and  improvidently  employed- 
The  administrative  talents  of  Marshal  Davoust  and  of  the  Vice- 
roy of  Italy  (Eugene  Beauharnois)  exempted  their  divisions 
from  much  of  the  suffering  endured  by  the  other  corps  :  but  all 
were  miserably  harassed,  and  an  immense  number  of  stragglers 
carried  devastation  in  every  direction.  The  first  marches  were 
auguries  of  disaster.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  horses, 
which  were  fed  on  green  rye,  died  by  thousands ;  dysentery 
began  its  ravages,  and  the  hospitals  of  Wilna  were  filled  with 
the  sick.  Still,  the  plans  of  Napoleon  were  those  of  a  master, 
bold,  sagacious,  and  successful  t,  and  the  distress  that  ensued  i^ 
not  to  be  charged  on  him,  baton  his  negligent  subordinateal' 
The  following  important  explanations  of  the  system  of  com - 
matidj  are  given  by  General  Gourgaiid  in  immediate  application 
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tOTO^tiaftfe  of  Bdrbdiiib  ;  but,  as  they  are,  Trmtntis  muiandis,] 
«qualfy  ilhistratiiiB  of  tlie  j^eneral  administratjon  of  ^tx  ariuy^  j 
W6  sHall  insett  theiji  here  iQ  elucidation  of  the  events  just  re- r 
ferred  to,  as  well  as  to  shew  that,  although  the  succass  of  hh  ] 
first  moyements  was  dne  to  the  arrange  ments  of  Napoleon,  the  » 
caifu^ties  which  attended  their  execution  were  not  withio  his 
rc^^ortsibility.      •    .  .  '  .-r/   .v?^.  b 

!  In  an  army,  consbting  of  more  than  a  hundred  thouBiind  med|i<' 
it  W  iiiijpo9«ibl^  for  a  general*j|i-cbief  ta  follow  exactly  all  the  inote-  '* 
mmiLU  J&opa  tlie  right  lo  the  kft.  With  a  view  to  tliis,  a  similar  ar^y  /> 
JB  divided  into  carps,  ivhich  art  themselves  ^ubdividad  into  divmam  , 
and  brigades  ;  each  drviaion  k  so  orgaaiied  as  to  be  able  to  inaa^}euvre  i 
indepeadei>tiyi  and  Co  be  cnmpli^te  in  itself.  The  general Hn^chief  it  » 
the  soul  of  tliis  army.  The  comoianders  of  corps  are  to  carry  into  ^ 
ex^ctitifin  the  prescribed  dispositions  in  such  a  way  as  may  be  best  [' 
guiftd  tntlie  localities  and  to  hh  poeition^  Unity  of  action  is  not  ob-'** 
tailed  by 'making  every  thmg  depend  on  tJie  eye  and  hand  of  t)ie ^' 
chiet^  empifrytng  Ids  generals  orily  aa  instruiwenta.  If  it  were  thu*#  ""^ 
an  army  should  never  comprise  moro  than  six  thousand  men;  and '*^ 
besfde^t  the  different  leaders  having  to  decide  for  themselves  m  such  < 
moTeoients  as  roiglit  be  called  for  by  cireutusiances*  the  first  in  codi-'^: 
mand  would  stUl  be  exposed  to  the  confiequence^  of  their  faults.  It  i  ! 
would  be  absurd  to  expect  that  the  comniflDder  of  an  army  of  a  hun-  ^\ 
dred  thousand  men  should  maintain  the  constant  inspection  of  hU  ^-^j 
line,  without  any  dependence  on  the  generals  under  his  orders*  [^'^ 

'  On  the  contran^,  in  a  battle,  he  depends  on  all ;  for  the  origiiial  ^  \ 
order  may  be  modified  and  even  changed  according  to  circumstances,  i 
from  the  general  to  the  colonelt  or  the  captain  of  artillery,  who  does  .  * 
not  wait  for  orders  to  place  his  cannon,  to  deploy^  or  to  advance  a  few  ^'^ 
paces  for  the  occupatton  of  a  position.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  ihat^  "^ 
in  a  battle,  every  one  commands,  down  to  the  corporal  who  is  de-  '"^ 
tftclf^^frt^#J|pff  fhfnrpfboolera.     cr&iiiIb6  utrid^e «e  «  dtfife^  r.rt  lud 

N^ptiledifi  \rapid  advance  had  the  expected  effect  in  sepa-  1^. 
ratik^tlie-yiflr^rent  corps  of  the  Russian  army,  and  placing  theoi^  f 
in  extreme  jeopardy.    The  division  of  Doctoroff,  io  fact^  es-  1 
caped'With  tfefe  utmost  difficulty;  arid  Bagration,  with  forty"  •** 
thotts&t^d  ttiet)>  fefivBloped  by  two  rivers  and  two  armies,  owed 
his  ft^)iQaii6;i  JiartW,  indeed,  to  his  oWn  energy,  but  chiefly  iq  'ij 
thettii&cidiydQctbf  Jerome  Bonaparte;  and  the  consequent  oe-  '*j. 
cessity  for  displacing  him,  and  employing  Davoust,    A^  i t  was,  ^ 
the  gBp9«ij^Fjmimi^«^^^  ftc4iviJt]!^Mdjci(!ttBiikiatipK ' 

He  vwi^ompflled  cepeat^y  to  change  his  liiieiif  niaiiifay/ffiiil^^^ 
coul^jPO^irfyonaL  the  main  anAy^at  Smolensk,  le^rtfaciibil^'  ifi'"^'"'^ 
a  baidei^«i«d  the  ettataalties  attandatit  on  fbvced  nt^^hei^  Ot^i^'^^ 
unfaoooarabl)a'>git)IUMK  "CI^^mKes  Welf  M  h%^that'Nd!pdli^fl,^6ga*i^^^ 
manded  elsewhere ;  in  fact,  it  was  well  for  Russia^  I^P^#  if  %j^^^^ 
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Cdt^d  have  puBRed  from  place  to  plaee  with  spfficlent  rapidity, 
bbfh'Bagrtitioti  and  Tormasof  would,  in  all  probability.  hRTs 
be^rt  Forced  to  i&urretider.  It  was  a  shrewd  reconimendalion  of 
Mofead,  who,  when  consulted  by  the  allied  powers  as  to  the 
b^st  method  of  assailing  Napoleon,  replied—'  Fight  him  where* 
*  ever  iie  may  happen  not  to  be,' 

The  battle  ot  AlohileC  or  Soultanowkaj  fought  on  the  11th 
of  July,  waSi  however,  extremely  creditable  to  the  tactical 
sHttt^rManhal  Bsvouiti  He  forestalled  Bagration,  who  was 
in-tapid  nlaroh  for  the  important  point  of  &fohilef,  and  occu* 
^i^d'tiie  advanced  ground  &f  Soultanowka,  where  he  awaited 
with  twelve  thousand  Aien,  the  attack  of  the  Kussians  with  at 
leffst  double  that  number, .  Aii^are  of  the  enemy's  propensity 
to  take  the  bull  by  the  hotns,  he  hazarded  eonietning  by  taking 
up  a  position^  strong  in  front  and  unassailable  on  the  left,  but 
on  the  right  extremely  weak  and  liable  to  be  outflanked  and 
'iakea  in  reverse,  by  simply  turning  a  wood  that  appeared  to 
coyer  it.  This  defect  was  remedied  by  a  highly  iudidoua  ar^ 
raiigement  of  his  cavalry  and  reserves,  on  favourable  ground^  in 
a  sort  of  echelon  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Mohibf  to 
Soultanowka.  As  he  had  calculated,  the  Russians  attacked 
himi  in  front,  and  after  a  serie^s  of  murderous  assaults,  were  ob- 
lige to  desist,  without  once  attempting^  the  easy  and  decisive 
manoeuvre  that  mu^  have  compelled  I)avonst  to  fall  back  oa 
Mohilef,  and  possibly  even  to  abandon  that  central  and  impor-^ 
tant  city-  In  his  account  of  these  operations^  Colonel  Boutour- 
lin  betrays  extreme  partiality*  He  admits  that  the  apprehea- 
siona  of  Davotist  for  his  l^ght  were  well  founded,  and  that  a 
successful  attack  in  that  direction  would  have  cut  off  his  oen^f^ 
ire  iiad  left  irpni  Mohilef^  and  driven  them  into  the  Dnieper  » 
but  he  hnptttes  no  defisc^  of  skill  to  the  getierali  wboneglectiea 
thai  dtsiarve  evolution*  In  his  enumeration  of  the  numbers  on 
either  aidet  he  gives  a  commanciing  superiority  to  the  French^ 
although  the  very  fact  that,  under  circumstances  imperiously 
demanding  offensive  operations,  Davoust^au  enterprising  officer, 
placed  himself  at  disadvantage  in  a  defeusive  attitude,  is  a  de- 
cisive contradiction  to  his  statement.  And  though  his  own 
narrative  shews  that  the  loss  of  the  Russians  must  have  been 
both  GomparativeJT  and  positively  enormous,  he  makes  it  les^ 
than  that  of  the  French. 


<  Theiwoodi  whMi  Mrfoind  the  tflligis  (SonlUao^ka)  leive  nd 
passteOiUriheJiridge^  but  bjr  the  high  read^  enfituded  W  a  bitleiy 
raised  by  the  eneoNv  The  Rusiiaas  bore  doim  U|Mm  it,  ndMt& 
itandiiWf  in  adcoivaUe  order »  bm,  isrudied  bf  the  shower  of  bails  gta^ 
grape ji^ch the  en^aq^pouif^ upon  the«i|  Uiey  were neveriiMei  Id 
carry,  th^  bridge/  .    ;       i 

VoL  XXVi.  N.S.  2X 
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,  <T|ie£o80anftxeoewed^eiratUck8iri|ha«littksii^^ 
Id  ?am  do  the  generals  Bae&koi  4nd  Wa88U<mkof  dismcMmt  and  ra^ 
forwardat  tbe  Dead  of  the  column;  the  troom,  animated  by  tbeir 
preseocey  make  new  efforts  to  clear  tbe  defile ;  b|it  they  are  »gs>\n 
neutralised  by  the  immense  superiority  ^ven  to  the  enemy  by  hi^ 
advantageous  position.  The  Russian  regiments*  compelled  to  remain 
on  the  ^j^e  of  the  raving,  remain  nevertheless  exposed  to.  a  moat 
tf^rlble  fire  without  receding  a  smgle  step.*    BottUmrlm* 

VWethiiigxanbe  clearer  than  these  admissionft,  nor  was  there 
anv  countervailing;  advantage  to  turn  or  even  to  eaualiii^  tbe 
balance  of 'slaughter;  yet  the  Russian  Colonel,  in  tpe  face  of 
his  own  statements,  has  the  assurance,  to  tell  his  raadeis*  tbat 
the  loss  of  the  Trenqb.  amounted  to  nearly  3^500».  Aalte4  Jmd  . 
wounded,  besides  500  prisoners,  while  the  defeated  had  o|aly 
abdut  3000  men  hars  de  combat,  300  prisoners  included.;  '  ^ 
Iri  the  mean  time.  Napoleon  was  at  Wilna,  occupied  in  de- 
tails of  civil,  military,  and  political  administrdtion.  The' 
twenty  days  which  elapsed  during  his  stay,  seem  to  have  l>een. 
considered  by  some  of  his  officers  as  an  unnecessary  and  inju- 
dicious waste  of  time ;  and  the  delay  was  ascribed,  not  to  any 
specific  motive,  but  to  the  languor  and  debility  of  a  failing 
constitution,  oppressed  by  a  burning  sun,  and  relaxed  by  a 
frequent  use  of  the  warm  bath,  rendered  neo^sary  by  a  con- 
stitutional tendency  to  strangury.  He  did  not  leave  Wilna  till 
tbe  6th  of  Julvi  and  his  .  first  movementa  were  directed  upon 
Vitepsk,  which  he  expected  to  reach  before  the  Russians,  who 
bad  abandoned  their  camp  at  Drissa»  and  were  marching  upon 
that  point.  Hfe  was  anticipated ;  the  enemy  had  not  only  tasen. 
possession  of  the  city,  biit  were  occupying,  in  great  force,  the 
defiles  which  covered  the  approaches  from  the  soutii,  ^iThe 
French  Emperor  having  reached  the  I)iina  at  'Beisze.ukjowiqfj^ 
and  re-established  the  bridge,  burnt  by  the  r^tr^^ting  JLiusj^ap^ 
ihade  that  town  his  head- quarters.  ..     »       ...i.  ^.j- 

*  His  armies  were  anrhring  by  the  Northern  arid  west^i^'roadk'The 
prescHbed  movements  had  been  executed  with  so  much  '|»r0biiiot)V 
that  all  those  corps,  having  left  tbe  Niemen  at  various  peinoilsi  find 
bf  different  routes,  in  spice  of  obstacles  of  all  kinds,  aftef  a  Jnonth's 
separation,  and  at  a^undred  leagues  firom  their  point  of  departure, 
found  themselves  re-united  at  Beszenkowiczi,  wlier6  the;  ar^y^'on 
th^lfaikie  day  and'at  thesamethour.      *  /     . .. 

'<  Consequently  the  greatest  disorder  prevailed  ;  niimefbus  cohiuns 
of  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  printed  tfaeipselves  on  ^all  gtde^ ; 
they  disputed  the  passage  with  each  other ;  eyery  on^,  iTritfUe4  ^J 
fMigttie  and  hunger,  was  impatient  to  reach  his  destina^dh;  '  A^  ^tbe 
same  tinev  the  streets  were  obstructed  by  a  croiwd  of  t>rderlje^  sUdT 
officers,  vdetSi  saddle-horses  and.  bBg|^;age|    Thtj  hoiirftd  tiimulm- 
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mtfy  ifi  alt  cHreetfons,  some,  seeking  fdod,  otfaei^  ferageti  others 
ftgain  lodgings:  they  crossed,  jostled,  and  the  number  increasing 
every  lostant,  at  length  every  thing  was  in  complete  confusion. 

*  Here,  aides«de-camp,  the  bearers  of  drgent  orders,  vainly  strive 
to  gain  a  passage ;  the  soldiers  are  deaf  to  their  admonitions,  even 
to  their  orders ;  yonder  are  quarrels,  clamours,  mingled  with  the  roll 
of  drums^  the  swearbg  of  carters,  the  noise  of  tumbrils  and  can* 
non,  the  vociferated  orders  of  the  officers,  and  with  batdes  between 
those  ,w|^o.^rejfbrcing  their  way  into  houses^  and  those,  who,  ha^g 
tafc^ri  possession,  are  defending.  .  . 

'*  At  last^  before  midnight,  all  t^ese  masses,  which  had  almost  be-, 
conie  confbunded  with  each  other,  became  disentaheled ;  the  troops 
defiled  in  tliie  direction  of  Astrowno;  and  in  BeszenKowiczi  the  most 
profound  silence  succeeded  to  this  appalling  tumult.* 

'  We  must  now  turn  to  General  Gourgaud.  He  ^sontenda  vi- 
gorously for  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  sojourn  at  WiUia, 
until  the  result  of  the  operations  against  Bagration  sliould  be 
ascertained,  and  denies  the  affirmed  indisposition  of  Napoleon. 
It  is  not,  however,  for  this  that  we  have  now  recurred  to  his 
volume,  but  for  the  purpose  of  translating  the  following  very 
interesting  details  of  the  Emperor^s  mode  of  life  when  engaged 
in  active  warfare, 

^  The  activity  of  his  military  life  was  regulated  by  the  generd  ope^^ 
rations.  Habitually,  he  accompanied  the  army  on  horseback,  when 
it  was  near  the  enemy.  When  it  was  engaged  in  gf eat  manoeuvres, 
and  the  operations  took  place  at  considerable  distances,  he  waited 
ui^il  the  divisions  which  were  in  march  should  reach  th^  assigned 
posTlions.  During  that  period  he  was  at  head-quarters.  There,  he 
attended  to  the  internal  administration  of  France,  and  answered  the 
re^orta  which  were  daily  forwarded  to  hhn  from  Paris  by  his  ministers ; 
for  he  governed  his  empire  at  the  same  time  that  he  directed  his 
ataxy.  Economical  of  his  time,  he  calculated  the  neriod  of  his  de- 
pm'tUre'itt  such  a  way  as  to  ^ttd  himself  at  the  heaa  of  his  divisions, 
at  the  moment  when  his  presence  became  necessary*  He  then  tra- 
velktd  rapidly  in  his  Carriage;  but  he  was  not  idle  during  the  journey. 
He  busied  himself  in  reading  his  despatches,  and,  most  frequently^ 
received  the  reports  of  his  generals,  and  immediately  sent  off  his  re« 
plies,  Estafettes  from  Paris  were  often  brought  to  him  at  the  same 
time.  A  lamp,  attached  to  the  back  of  his  carriage,  gave  him  light 
during  his  night  journeys,  and  enabled  him  to  transact  business  as  if 
he  had  been  in  his  cabinet.  His  aide8«de*camp  and  orderlies  rode 
close  .9t  hand,  and  a  brigade  of  his  saddle-horses  fiiUowed  with  the 
^cort/ 

*  ,  *\.*..  .        ♦  .♦.  ••,. 

y  5ach  was  the  privileged  organization  of  this  man  extraordinary  in 

all  respects,  that  ne  could  sleep  for  m  hour,  be  awakened  by  an 

ordpr  to  be  gfyeth  fall  asleep  again,  be  roused  ^ew,  without  suffer* 

ing  either  in  his  re^t  or  healtn.    Six  hours  of  sleep  sufficed  him, 

2xe 
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wbisAethetoAAett^nucceftthtfky^  at  diJSbrent 

intervak  m  the  four  and  twenty  hourlr« 

« On  the  days  which  preceded  a  great'battle^  im  wa»  cduttan^j^  M 
horseback  for  the  purooie  of  iiecenooinring  the  force  and  the- position 
of  the  eneniTy  of  stuojing  his  AM,  of  bsdttle,  and  of  inspeoting  -tfie 
bhrouacs  ef  nis  divisions.  Bven  in  the  ni^t  he  visited  th^  litie^  that 
ber  might  again  estimate  the  strength  of  bis  enemy  by  the  numlper  of 
his  fires;  and,  in  a  few  hours,  be  tired  several  horses.  On.  the  day 
of  battle,  be  took  post  at  a  central  point,  whence  he  could  observe 
all  that  passed.  Near  him  were  his  aides-de-cahip  and  orderlies.  He 
sent  them  with  his  orders  in  all  directions.  At  8ome,di6tattde  behind 
'fiim,  were  four  squadrons  of  the  guard,  one  of  each  arm :  but  whc^ 
ht  left  this  positioii,  he  was  attended  only  by  a  platobn.  He  com- 
monly apprized  his  marshals  of  the  point  Whtob  he  bad  fixed  on,  that 
he.  might  be  readily  fomid  by  any  <^cers  whom  tbey  might  send.  As 
aooD  as  his  presence  became  necessary  at  any  point,  be  set  o£r  4»i  the 
galtop/ 

Napoleon,  finding  himself  anticipated  in  his  intention  of 
occupying  Vitepsk  without  fighting,  advanced  upon  that  city 
with  the  intention  of  driving  the  Russians  out  by  main  force. 
They  met  him,  however,  halfway,  and  the  battle  of  Ostrowno 
was  obstinately  but  vainly  fought,  in  the  hope  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  French,  by  occupying  a  strong  position.  The 
eighth  French  hussars  distinguisned  itself  by  charging  succes- 
sively and  routing  three  regiments  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  In 
the  neat  of  the  contest,  tne  left  wing  of  the  French  being 
hardly  pressed,  Murat  was  compelled,  in  a  rather  awkward 
way,  to  charge  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Polish  lancers.  Havii^' 
addressed  them  and  advanced  with  them  some  distance  toward 
the  enemy,  be  intended,  of  course,  to  have  withdrawn  hini^plf 
from  the  front,  and  left  them  to  finish  their  charge. 

<  Excited  b^  the  presence  of  the  king,  stimulated  by  Us.  wopd%  fiad 
transported  with  fury  at  the  sight  of  the  Bussiaiw,.  they  foliowed  bim 
.  closely.  Murat  had  only  designed  to  put  them  in  jpoption*  and  Aan 
launch  them  on  the  enemy ;  it  was  no  part  of  hb  duty  to  fight  band 
to  haqd,  in  a  situation  where  he  could  neither  see  nor  give  orders : 
but  the  Polish  lances  were  in  rest  and  bristling  behind  him ;  tb^ 
occupied  all  the  breadth  of  the  ground ;  they  urged  him  forward  at 
^e  full  speed  of  their  horses.  He  could  neither  get  on  the  fiank, 
nor  stop :  he  was  compelled  to  charge  In  firont  of  the  relgin|eiit>  lite 
a  common  soldier,  and  be  Went  through  tlie  basiness  With  a  gisdd 
gtace.* 

.  !^  general  battle  now  appeared  inevitable,. and  Barclay  4^ 
IXolly  had  made  his  dispositions,  but  inteHig^fce  from.  Bagr||- 
„tion  altered  his  intention,  and  induced  him  to  retreajb  on  Sm(|- 
lejif^  ^t^apoleon  returned  to  his  hectd  quarte;ps  af  Vit^p^kf  j^ 
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lA^  98tth  of  July,. /|tn4  llmwipg  b«i  «woi4  on Ibe  table  ooy«m4 
with  maps  uid  papers^  announced  bis  d^ermination  to  stoP 
"^  lbere»  and  gire  repose  to  his  army.  '  The  campaign  of  181^ 
c^  ia  finished ;  that  of  1813  will  do  the  rest.'  He  was,  hoM^ 
ever,  notwithstanding  his  success,  placed  in  extraordinary 
^circumstances.  He  had  conquered  territory,  but  not  the  de- 
•fenders  of  territory.  The  Hussian  army  was  unbroken,  and 
I3ie  (Mattered  divisions  had  united  at  Smolensk*  These  con- 
^derations,  the  favourable  season,  and  the  urgency  oT  Mm  at, 
i^^ni  to  have  been  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  alter  his 
xe^olqtion.,  A  Uvely  picture  is  given  by  M.  de  Segur  of  the 
r^stiejisness^of  the  Eaiperor  while  in  a  slate  of  indecision^  and 
lOf  the  di£Eerent  and  ehaffaoteristio  manner  in  which  his  generals 
iSKpifessed  their opintoiis ;  but  its  effect  is  dramatic^  rather  than 
luBtoricalf.and  its  fntroduction  into  grave  narrative  betrays 
something  more  than  want  of  taste.  It  is  very  clear  that  M. 
^e  Segur  was  not  present  at  these  private  conferences;  and  if 
be  even  obtained  the  details  from  the  interlocutors  themselves, 
it  woyld  still  have  been  advisable  to  give  simple  statements, 
father  than  to  affect  the  precision  of  dialogue  forms* 

While  these  plans  were  in  agitation,  it  was  determined,  on 
t)ie  suggestion  of  the  Quarter-master-general  Toll,   by  the 
Ku^sian  comipanders,   to  turn  Napoleon's   stratagems  upon 
himself,  and,  by  a  decided  movement  on  the  centre  of  his  ex- 
tended cantonments,  to  separate  his  line.    But  they  were  deal- 
:iiig  with  their  master.    Napoleon,  on  their  first  movements, 
penetrated  their  design,  resumed  the  offensive,  and  marched 
|>y  l^is  right,  immediately  upon  Smoletisk*    This  bold  and  ad- 
,pirable  mancBuvre  compelled  them  to  retrace  their  steps  with 
©11  possible  speed  ;  but  go  much  better  calculated  v»?ere  the 
movements  of   the    French  Emperor^  that  he   appeared  Jirst 
^  under  the  walls  of  Smolensk  ;  and  if  he  had  immediately  ^vea 
'  ti  vigorous  and  determined  assault,  he  would,  in  all  probability, 
^lave  made  himself  master  of  the  place  before  the  arrival  of  the 
'^Russians,  and,  by  thua  intersecting  the  line  of  their  retreat, 
'  Jbave  thrown  them  on  the  northern  provinces.     He  hesitated, 
however,  in  expectation  that  he  had  now  brought  matters  to 
the  crisis  of  a  regular  battle  \  and  this  delay  enabled  Bagration, 
^ihe  only  commander  who  seems  to  have  displayed  real  military 
talent  on  the  other  side,  to  throw  reinforcements  into  the  place. 
Another   circumstance   operated  in  favour  of  the   Russians. 
^  When,  at  last.  Napoleon  determined  on  the  assault  of  the  city, 
■  lie  endeavoured  to  find  a  ford  across  the  Dnieper,  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  turn  the  position,  and  failed  in  the  search,  though 
he  engaged  in  it  personally.    There  did,  notwithstanding  this 
^ailiirei  exist  a  wide  and  convenient  passage  not  more  than  ^ 
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lecigtte  abdvA  the  ^j,  AMd  iu  ^cot^  wotfl<l  ti^ve  ^v^  the 
Russian  rear-gtratd  into  hfs  bands,  almost  whhout  ii^tmg,  and 
have  enabled  him  to  Bnote  at  dnce  on  their  main  ftrtnyinall  the* 
disorder  of  retreat    Napoteou's  resohltion  lo  foJrce  a  pMsage 
Wae  (Strongly  opposed  by  Murat,  but  in  vain. 

*  The  particulars  of  the  conTersatbn  have  not  transpired,  but  the 
luoff  of  Naples  (Murat|  afterwards  8aid»  that'  ^  he  had  thrown  him- 
felion  his  knees  before  nis  brother,  and  implored  hitn  to  halt,  but 
that  Napoleon  could  see  nothing  but  Moscow  ;  that  honour,  glor?, 
repose,  were  for  him  all  there  ;  that  this  Moscow  would  be  our  ruin  P* 

<  f  t  is  certam  that,  on  quitting  his  brother-in-law,  the  emintenanee 
^f  Murat  bore  the  marks  of  prolbund  ebagrin ;  his  movements  were 
sibnipt^  a  gloeroy  and  eoncentrated  anger  agitated  him ;  he  was 
heard  repeatedly  to  utier  the  name,  of  Moseitw.  Not  iai:  (rom  thesei 
on  ib^e  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper,,  had  been  placed  a  formidable  bs^ 
lery..  The  Russians  had  exposed  to  ours  two  yet  more  terrible^ 
JETcry  moment  our  cannon  was  dismounted,  and  our  tumbrils  shat* 
tered.  It  was  into  the  very  centre  of  this  Tolcano  that  the  king  ur^ 
his  horse ;  tliere  he  stops^  dismounts,  and  stands  motionless.  Bel- 
liard  expostulates  with  nim  on  this  exposure  of  himself  to  a  useless 
and  inglorious  death  ;  the  king  makes  no  other  reply  than  by  pressing 
fbrwara.  Those  near  him  see  clearly  what  all  tliis  means,  he  despairs 
tii  the  war  i  he  foresees  a  disastrous  futurity,  and  he  seeks  death  aft 
ttoeseape.  Sttll,  Belliard  insists^  aad  pomt^  out  to  him  that  hit 
rashness  will  cause  the  loss  of  all  who  surround  liim.  **  Well  theii,'^ 
aakl  Mtirat,  **  do  you  all  retire»  and  leave  me  here  alone.''  All  re- 
fitted to  stir*  Then  the  king,  turning  round  hastily,  tore  l^mself 
awaji^  as  by  a  violent  e&rt,  from  the  scene  of  carnage.'    Segvr^ 

The  attack  commenced,  and,  after  a  fierce  and  bloody  con^- 
flict,  tfie  suburbs  were  carried.  The  dying  and  the  dead 
covered  the  scene  of  conflict.  '  One  battali6t),  having  e^tposed 
Tt^  flank  to  a  Rcssiac  batt^,  lost  ^  entire  rank,  consisting 
bf  twenty-two  men,  by  a  ai\*gle  ball.  One  brigade,  and  a 
^brps  of  artillery,  lost  five  colonels,  fifteen  hundr^  men,  and 
'a  genera!.  The  troops  of  the  main  army,  drawn  up  on  ah 
amphitheatre  of  hills  tiiat  commanded  a  complete  view  of  th^ 
action,  seem  to  hate  considered  the  afiair  as  a  sort  of  panto^ 
mime  got  up  f6t  theit  amusenient ;  and  when  they  saw  theit 
Comrades  pressing  gallantly  forward  in  perfect  oi^der,  thro^ 
a  shower  of  ball  and  grape,  testified  their  adtmration  b^4 
iliiiversal  dappbg  of  hands!  This  id  Exquisitely  FVetich,  «M 
hoi'  ohly  be  exceeded  by  the  intimation  that  the  colomhd"^ 
attack  heard  the  signal  of  applause,  and  were  amply  feebm- 
peQsed  by  it  for  all  the  hazards  and  all  the  sufferings  to  which 
ibw  were  exposed. 

.   The  direct  road  to  Moscow,  on  leavijsr  Smol^usk^  fms^ 
mloBgthe  river,  and  was  commanded  by  toe  French  batteries. 
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Eefcreat,  on  Ais  boe^  thesafoce^  t^danw  imfioMM^ 
Rws^ifiKis  'wsre  eompelled  to  take  a  oircaiteus  roate.  But| 
while  they  were  tb^s  moying  on  the  arc,  the  French  were  tra-' 
versing  the  chord,  and  threatened  to  anticipate  them  at  the 
point  where  they  expected  to  deffbuche  on  the  Moscow  road. 
To  cover  this  movement,  they  pushed  forward  a  considerable 
body  oJF  troops  which  occupied  a  strong  position  at  Valoutinsi. 
wher0"  they,  would  have  been  taken  by  the  French  in  flank  apq 
re?tr^  but  for  the  misconduct  of  Junot,  and  they  were^  .nu| 
dr^;Wn  ^^ck  until  they  had  fully  accomplished  their  purpose  of 
43^Qurina:  the  iBtreat  of  the  main  body. 

vo  The  Russi&QB  had  been  thus  fsqr  under  the  direction  of  a  r^ 
Iceating  general;  it  was  now  determined  to  try  the  chancea  if 
^aoeew  under  a  figbtiee  cemmander,  and  ou  the  ITlJivof 
August,  Prince  GolenitscbeffKoutonsof  placed  himself  at  the 
bead  of  the  armies  of  Barclay  and  Bagration.  The  Russians 
were  in  full  retreat,  and  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  bringing  up 
all  at  once ;  a  position  was  therefore  chosen  between  the 
enemy  and  Moscow,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  ap- 
peal to  the  sword.  The  French  advance  was  under  the  orders 
if  Murat,  with  Davoustfor  his  second,  and  the  different  cha^ 
flickers  of  these  officers  occasioned  incessant  quarrels.  Pavbusi^ 
inccwnparably  the  better  officer  of  the  two,  refused  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  his  superior,  charging  him  with  a  waotoft 
4^crifice  of  men,  with  the  destruction  of  his  cavalry  by  keep^ 
iiig  them  constantly  and  unprofitably  on  the  alert,  and  with 
neglect  of  the  proper  opportunities  of  action.  On  one  oec»- 
^ioA,  their  variance  gave  origin  to  a  scene  of  fierce  contention 
i^  the  ]Nreseoce  of  Napoleon^  who  listened  with  great  tionr 
chalance,  moving  with  his  foot  a  Russian  cannon-bdl  that  lay 
$efpre  him.  At  another  time,  Murat  having  placed  himse(f 
at  .the  head  of  a  division  belonging  to  the  Corps  of  Davou&t;,  to]^ 
^\\f^  purpo^  of  leading  it  against  the  enemy,  the  marshal  v^ 
terfered,  anvl  focbade  his  soldiers  to  move.  When  Murat  bad 
(i^tired  to  bis  tent,  he  gave  way  to  a  transport  of  rage,  threat;- 
i^lvM  the  life  of  his, rival,  and  when  in  some  degree  caln^ied  by 
Ipeneral  BelUard,  shed  tears  of  vexation.  The  £m|)eror  w^ 
^ioiently  displeased  with  Davoust,  but  the  latter  maintainefl 
)iis  opiaiou,  observed  that  Napoleon  waia  deceived,  ai>4  f^- 
jxoained  trai)(|uilly  at  his  quarters.  Murat  was,  a  singular  Wnff, 
and  tixe  stories  that  are  told  of  his  chivalrous  daring,  are  welg- 
jftigl]^  incredible.  .m, 

•  •Tr^eps  of  Kozaks  were  censtantly  skhrmbhing  about  die  heiad^'^f 
our  columns.  Murat  was  irritated  at  being  compeHed  to  distdav'ttls 
^^a^iliy  i^aidBt  fio-ieeUe^a  obsude;  It  is^iiffirmea  tfaat^  on  the  4th  of 
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tnm  kf'  And  there,  timed  in  baa4^ ,  hs  made  Uie|%  <  wkli  jo»aB(j|iii0«)ie 
^«n'eireaiMiliife,.«eign  la  retire^  tbatitliese  baprbaeiaiU^-aBiaMibd^ 
/obeyed aiidfeirebeek.       •    .  ♦    •  '-.«j'''*' 

;.    «.TUt^  SftSu  niiich  iru,  iiehted  to  ob  ketnediately,  Me'  Received 

widumt  bcredutt^    Tlie  mftrtiel  eir  ^  ihie^  ^mmanBl^  itte  ppcnlifar 

riclyi^  of  hwH^litarv  dresSf  hk&me,  and  the  noyeltj  of  such  a:feat« 
'lii^sWfl^  an'leqpfopa&Bitv  frmn*  this  tnomedtaiy  ascendttncyr  for 
'Wh  Wa»  Moral,  a  Ih^atri&l  klj^  hj  the  etadied  spfendimr  df  lib 
(Mkitt'^mAwiSj  i(  ling:' by  Ilia  gtmt  Taidur  aodliw  iriaE^eitiM^'aie- 
^l^t  per&diy  iatrepid,  aod  ^dweya  aneed  with  that  air  of  ifejpaii* 
ibriljir^  tmi  that  nwtMMWig«adaeiqF,  adiich  an  the  netk  das^roiB  of 

e&Bilfe^ 


^  *  -ft  WoUld1)€  nctlher  convenient  for  ourselves/  not  satisfactotiy 
to  ou^  teadera,  were  we  to  enter  into  the  complicated  details  6f 
tile  murderous  battle  of  Borodino,  on  the  Moskwa,  without  the 
'ail}  of  diagrams.     It  was  fought,  on  the  part  of  the  Russians, 
^Wijth  6ome  skill  ahd  perfect  valour;  on  that  of  the  French,  as 
''ifer  ae  thd  officem  and  soldiers  were  concerned,  with  a  fine  com- 
\binatibn  of  science  and  courage.   But  the  genius  of  Napoleon 
'liiid  failed  hini  in  this  crisis  of  his  fate.    His  arrangements  for 
lAe  "battle  had  no  respect  to  those  grand  and  decisive  manceu- 
▼rea  which  had  been,  till  now,  the  distinctive  excellence  of  his 
iactics.    It  was  a  mere  battle  of  grenadiers ;  an  attack  in  front, 
when  every  eircurostance  indicated  the  expediency  of  the  ob- 
lique order.  KoutousoPs  position,  vrith  ^is  right  leaning  ou  one 
river  and  covered  by  another,  and  his  centre  covered  by  re- 
doubts and  ravines,  vras  so  far  excellent.    But  his  left  was  en- 
tirely uncovered.    A  strong  body  pushed  forward  on  the  old 
Smolensk  road,  would  have  cut  on  the  retreat  of  the  Russians, 
and  driven  them  inta  the  eul  de  tac  formed '  by  ^e  confidetibe 
of  tb^e  Eototza  and  the  Moskwa ;  or  a  powerful  corps  tUtc^vht 
'into  to  iAjadicioua  interval  between  the  left  and  extreme  I^ft 
!of  Kbiitottsofs  line,  would  have  effected  the  same  object.   Tins 
^'6f  eiiition  was  strongly  urged  by  Davoust,  but  in  vain  :  the  Etn- 
''mirorliad  become  timid,  and  accused  of  rashness  the  connsds 
^W^n  ofllceir  remarkable  for  prtidence.  .  -.  / 

^fiOjK.M.:.  f.    i..    .  .    ,  .    .  .    "  .         .        .  .•.••»...♦/, 

0  ii  tJli*fffew«»«i.%>W*bwrvad»  that  ^^lee^^  was  jis  a^spwiry 
altojgedier  unknown  to  hioH  without  duum^  vtfithpu^  tha.  ^i^apf  ^SFp* 
(ff^Rgf  Mklea  en  wl^om  he  cqi^14  dependj,  and  thi^  alcpQ^^  f^W^  pre- 
j  veated  him  from  leaving  the  high  road.'  But  if  this  reason  mAy  he  a 
/^suffident  excuse  for  not  having  directed  his  principal  operations  on 
ytfae.'old'iroad  between  MoiIcqw  and  Smolenric,  on  ih6  other  hand, 
-il^Jthmg  can  be  said  in  deferiee  of  his  h$wbig  terminiited  the  blittli^  ^ 
^^hreeja  the  aflenMknn  at  the  Very  moaator'in'wMch  renewed 'elMta 
r^mM*  oat  bave  iUted4o^^victocyroii:'hsaaMe«  i  Tbfr^faMr  Roaian 
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^OO^imeni  liad  a|i  jsirtakoirittitppvfeiil  AeJbttttle,  It  U  ittQiJDlMii^ 
.bk  tkat^jiy  tbcoving  lute  aettoAjt^eSfi^battdipas  and  the  STa^usdroM 
which  composed  that  chosen  corps.  Napoleon  troold  hav6  aueoejeddd 
Js^definitivify, routing  iht  jtussicai  tnoy,  asd  in  deciding  its tetteat 
Tddnng  tli^refllsinisigfoar.^dar8«f  ^niiourtitL         -^  ur  r  .in? 

r   The  secret  of  this  miserable  failure,  is  stated  by  Segur  to  ha?ie 

^onuiBted  iu  the  illness  of  Napoleon,     His  con&titatipn   had 

4>eeii  gave  rely  tned  by  the  climate  and  by  the  anxietiea  of  the 

campaigii ;  and,  the  night  before  the  battb  had  been  pasised  by 

iiiin  in  the  restlessness  of  a  severe  attack  of  fever.     Instead  of 

stationing  himself  as  near  as  possible  to  the  scene  of  actioE, 

he  remained  at  a  distance,  and  left  tlie  battle  to  be  fairly  foii^ht 

,put  by  his  generals  and  soldiers,  while  be  remained  in  the  quie- 

tade  of  laiiguor,  receiving  reports,  and  repelling  all  incitements 

to   bold   and  dectaiva   movements.     Of  all  his  commanderBi 

Eugene  seems  to  have  diBplayed  the  most  perfect  combination 

Qf  coolness  and  energy ;  while  Murat,  as  usual,  was  revelling 

^mid  the  thickest  horrors  of  the  fight*     At  ooe  time,  he  was 

Siepamted  from  his  division^  and  compelled   to  take  refuge  in  a 

kedoubt,  where  he  raised  his  white  plume  as  a  rallying  point, 

pgbting,  at  the  same  time,  like  a  private  soldier* 

,    Colonel  Boutourlin  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  deliber^- 

'  tions  in  the  council  of  war,  which  finally  determined  the  aban-- 

^onment  of  Moscow  without  a  second  DatUe  »  and  he  assigns 

to  KoutoQsof  ihe  decision  that  led  to  the  choice  of  the  Kolom* 

na  road  as  the  line  of  retreati  and  ultimately  to  the  '  sublime 

/*  manceuvre  which  threw  the  Russian  army  on  the  flank,  and  siib- 

*  sequently  on  the  communications  of  the  French  army/    Now 

*^as  to  tlie  sublimity  of  the  thing,  we  must  confess  th^t  it  appears 

,to  us  BO  exceedingly  simple,  as  to  reflect  some  discredit  on  the 

,E»ussian  generals  for  not  having  thought  of  it  and  acted  on  it 

^rom  the  very  outset.     And  as  to  Colonel  BoutourliD's  anxiety 

jto  establish  the  superiority  of  his  countrymen  in  fighting  ^d 

generalship,  he  seems  to  lis  utterly  to  have  failed*  The  weather 

was  the  enemy  that  destroyed  the  French  army  j  the  Rusaiai^s 

were   only  the  accessaries;  and  the  false  pride  of  Napoleon, 

rleading  him  to  delay  the  commencement  of  his  retreat,  was  the 

^primary  cause  of  disaster, 

'•  The  burning  of  Moscow  has  been  disavowed  by  Roetopchih, 
^'but  it  is  decidedly  stated  by  Boutourlin  to  have  been  an  official 
^'jact.  We  meant  to  have  given  a  vastly  magnificent  picture  of 
'  this  event,  after  the  designs  of  M.  de  Segur;  to  have  exhibited 
iburnin^  skies,  torrents  of  flame,  convoys  of  ammunition  passing 
.jolong  the  burning  etreeta,  with  NapoL&ou  and  hi^  staif,  passing 
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Under  Ian  atoh  of  fire,  orer  asotl^Of  fire,  betWe<^  two  walls  of 
fire,  with  other  perils  of  the  same  kind,  winch  the  meri3ile» 
tSourgadd,  who  was  at  the  time  iin  personal  attendahoe.ou  the 
Emperor,  dismisses  without  ceremony,  as  simple  speoimena  of 
the  Count's  talents  for  high  colouring.     ,  .  . 

We  have  now  gone  fur  enough  with  our  companions,  to  base 
given  a  sufficient  specimen  oftheir  respective  merits  and  de«i 
fectSi  as  well  as  to  have  ascertained  the  pecuUar  evidence  'a£f 
forded  by  them  on  the  matter  in  hand*  The  indecisive  ehtiractu 
t^  of  the  battle  of  Borodino  was  the  origta  of  the  6tibsfiqi»nt 
disasters ;  and  the  explanation  of  tiiat  otherwise  tinacodtintablo 
fiiilure  is  now  first  stated  hr  M.  de  Segur*  Gkrargamd  deilM^ 
the  illness  of  Napoleon,  and  defends  tte  conduct  of  the  battle  i 
but  there  is  a  palpable  wrong*-headednesrabout  Us  feelings  end 
ijieir  expression,  that  induces  us  to  reject  his  testimony  on' this' 
point. 

The  battles  of  M alo-Jaroslawetz,  Wia^a,  Kras]ioe>  and  Stn- 
denkiy  with  a  number  of  secondary  contests  in  various  quarters, 
were  no  longer  conflicts  for  victory  and  empire,  but  stru^les 
for  life,  convulsive  efforts  to  escape  from  a  situation  of  unpre-. 
cedented  difficulty.  The  blow  was  struck  at  Moscovir,  but  its. 
efforts  were  rendered  fatal  by  the  tenacity  of  Napoleon,  un* 
knowing  how  to  yield,  and  reckoning  on  the  invariable  open^: 
tion  of  the  same  causes  under  all  circumstances  wbalsoeyen* 
It  is  absurd  to  describe  him  as  beaten  by  the  Russians^  Tfacnf 
followed  him,  indeed,  and  fought  him  on  every  occasion ;  b«t 
they  never  prevented  his  retreat;  and  when  both  parties  halted" 
at  the  end  of  the  race^  the  Russian  army  was,  probably,  tHe^ 
most  shattered  of  the  two.  The  most  remarkable  charactemtic 
of  tfiese  last  operations,  is  to  be  found  in  die  unconquerable' 
^Sl^ergy  ofNey. 


Art.  IV.    Personal  Narrative  <f  Traivels  to  the  Equinoctial  Regicm 
.    qf  the  New  ConHtKut,  during  the  Years  179S>— 1«04:  1^  Alex« 
ander  de  Humboldt  and  Aim^  Bonpland.    Translated  by  Hden 
Maria  Williams.    VoL  VI.    Parts  Land U.    I^ondom  1826. 

;     ,  !  (Concluded  from  page  309.)  ,  .    '     ;. 

TM^E  left  our  Travellers  at  the  Upper  Cataract  of  the  Orinocoy 
^  "  on  their  homeward  voyage  to  Angostura.  Oh  the  21st  of 
May,  1800,  they  left  Maypures,  and  landed,  before  sunset,  on^ 
the  easterp  bank,  at  the  Puerto  de  la  Expe(Ucion  (or  deArriba)^ 
in  order  to  yisit  the  Cavern  of  Ataruipe,  *  the;  cemetery  .of  ap. 
*  ^^iXmct  naiipin.'  .  Having  climbed  with  ^ceat  diffiouity  tbei 
s^p  jpd  slipi^y  4^iviliy.()taJ)ia!«tsi{axuKtii):iM^  thf^r^lookad 
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down  cm  itl«ep/  tc^itoater  Vtil4y>%iitkMid  <mi  ^a^mf  'side/  tttii 
cipparenlly  itecbessfble ;  and  proceeded  along  a  narrow  ridge' 
to  a  neighbouring  mountain^  the  rounded  summit  of  which 
Bupported  immense  blocks  of  granite,  between  40  and  50  fee<7 
in  aiameter.  The  form  of  these  blocks  is  so  perfectly  spherical 
that  they  appear  to  toucli  the  soil  only  by  a  small  number  of 
points,  so  that  the  slightest  shock  of  an  earthquake,  might  be 
expected  to  roll  them  mto  the  abyss.  M*  Humboldt  supposeSi^' 
that  this  phenomenon  owes  its  origin  to  the  decompositioii  of  die^ 
granitic  soil.  Tiie  most  remote  part  of  the  valley  is  oOv^ered* 
with  a  thick  forest.  In  this  shady  and  solitary  spot,  on  the' 
declirity  of  a  steep  mountain,  the  cavern  of  Ataruipe  opens  it*^ 
self.  It  is  described  as  a  jutting  rock,  in  which,  at  some  re« 
mote  period,  the  waters  have  scooped  a  vast  hollow.  In  thisr 
'  tomb/  or  rather  cemetery,  the  learned  Traveller  soon  reckoned 
nearly  600  skeletons, '  well  preserved  and  so  regularly  placed, 
'  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  make  an  error  in  their 
*  number.' 

.  ^  Every  skeleton  reposes  in  a  sort  of  basket  made  of  the  petioles  of 
the  palm-tree.  These  baskets,  which  the  natives  call  mapires,  have 
the  form  of  a  square  bag.  Their  size  is  proportioned  to  the  age  of 
the  dead :  there  are  some  for  infants  cut  off  at  the  moment  of  their 
birth.  We  taw  them  from  ten  hiqhes  to  three  feet  four  inches  long, 
the  skeletons  in  them  bein^  bent  together.  They  are  all  ranged  near 
each  other,  and  are  so  entire  that  not  a  rib  is  wanting.  The  bones 
have  been  prepared  in  three  different  ways ;  either  whitened  in  the 
air  and  sun,  dyed  red  with  onotot  (a  colouring  matter  extracted  from 
the  Uxa  oreUana,)  or,  like  real  mummies,  varnished  with  odoriferous 
resins,  and  enveloped  in  leaves  of  the  heliconia  or  of  the  plantain 
tree.  The  Indians  related  to  us,  that  the  fresh  corpse  is  placed  in 
damp  ground,  in  order  that  the  flesh  mav  be  consumed  by  degreesi 
some  months  after,  it  is  taken  out,  and  the  flesh  remaining  hfs/Ctaped 
off  with  9harp  stones.  Several  hoxdes  in  Guyana  still  obsenaidiia 
custom.  Earthern  vases  half-baked  are  found  near  the  baskets :  they 
appear  to  contain  the  bones  of  Uie  same  family.  Tlie  largest  of 
tnese  vases  or  fun^eal  urns  are  three  feet  high  and  five  feet  and  a 
half  long.  Their  colour  is  a  greenish  gray ;  and  theur  oval  form  is 
sufficienUy  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  hancUes  are  made  in  the  shape 
of  crocomles  or  serpents ;  the  edge  is  bordered  with  meanders,  laby- 
rinths, and  real  greeques  in  straight  lines  Variously  combmed.  Such 
paintipgfi  ai^e  foimd  in  evesy  zone,  among  nations  the  most^  ^^n^ftf 
Q-on^  each  other,  either  with  respect  to  the  spot  whidi  they,  occispjf 
on  the  Globe,  or  to  the  degree  of  civilization  which  they  haire  a|-* 
tamed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  little  mission  of  Maypures  still  exer. 
ihite  them  on  their  commonest  pottery ;  they  decorate  the  bucklers  of 
^e  OtaheiteanSf  the  fishing  implements  of  the  Eskimoes*  die  walb  of^ 
the  MeKican  palace  of  Mitla,  and  the  vases  of  Andent  ^8feec6. 
^£fery  where,  achy thndical repetitioi^^f  the  8«ni^ Am4  ftamers'^tte 
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With  respect  to  the  tntiqviity  of  these  vaae^  and  mapisp^,  the 
learned  Tiaveller  eould  tma.  na  preciae  opinion.  The  gmter 
part  itemed  not  to  be  above  a  century  old ;  and  alAon^ 
tbeir^ppeacranee  wonid  proMbly  not  have  been  niisdh>leBa^eie> 
fbtty'sneltered  as  they  are  from  aH  humidity^  if  tbey^  ditted 
f!roba'|Mtiodi«rtto>re  tem<»te,  thei^  seems  no  reason  t^^tue^ 
ITfere  that  ^ey  are  reftrriWe  to  an  earlier  period.  A  traffitfofi 
drchktesamong  the  Guahiboes*  that  the  warlike  AtdWs^  WUb 
belonged  to  the  mreat  stock  of  the  Saliva  nations*  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Caribbees*  took  refuge  in  the  rocks  that  rise  in.,the 
puddle  of  the  Chreat  Cataracts^  and  that  there,  this  once  nume^ 
i^oua  tribe  became  gradnallv  extinct  In  the  time  of  the  Mis* 
sionary  <3ili«  those  who  inhabited  the  i2au<2a2  were  reduced  to 
about  a  score ;  but  a  branch  of  this  tribe  still  existed  on  the 
east  of  ih€i  Esmeralda^  between  the  rivers  Padamo  and  Ocamu. 

*  At  the  time   of  our  Yoyage,*  adds  M.  Humboldt, "  ari  olci 

*  parrot  was  shewn  us  at  Maypures^  qf  which,  the  inhabitants 
'  related^  that  they  did  not  iinaerstand  what  it;  said,  becatise  it 
^  spoke  tte  language  of  the  Atures  l""  The  skulls  found  faet'e 
all  displayed  the  characteristics  of  the  American  race,  eitcept 
two  or  tSiree^  which  apfurdached  indubitably  to  the  fitirojpedn^ 
aiid  which  ttiay  hare  been  the  remains  or  fugitive  mestizoes, 
or  Portuguese  traders,  or  captives.  The  custom  of  embaliiiing 
^e  skeletons  appears  to  have  been  extensively  ptactised  Hp^otS 
the  Caribbee  tribes.  Tl^e  Travellers  carried  away  from  tf^ 
^Yelvu  a  i;oule-load  of  i^uUs  and  skeleton^.  Which  tb^  pa^ 
fhlly  ccmcealed  in  mats,  bi^t  the  quick  scent;  of  the  Thdiahs 
midered  thdr  precautions  unavailing/  Whereeverthe^si^jap^^^ 
in  the  miscfons  of  the  Caribb^es^  amid  the  Hamk  tietwej^n  A^- 

Fostura  and  New  Barcelona,  the  natives  persi^tc^'^  ^^Ui|^;i 
,  that  th^  smelt  the  resin  that  Isurrotinded  ihe'^let6nk'of 

*  their  i)«  tfe&nfiow^.*  Tb  the  north  bf 'thi  Cd^^Utitrfi*  ih  ^flf^ 
krkttTof  ^Baraguaii,  theire  ar^  caverns  iffledwithl^biies  m^i^mi. 
In  a  sltoilafWSy  \  and  a  sepulchml  cii^ern^  df  the  ^stt^e  u^^9^ 
tfon  hakbfeeti  discovered  in  the  IThltedfitat^p.    '    ■'    ' -^^  '^' 

.  iTfoetc«0i0^Qf>sepeiaiio^  the  fleA  fpom  ihe  b^pesi' faj)  jfM 
)^m%,f  i^sry.  lUioicndy  pm^ised  ^uaoQg.^f  MflM€W*^li(i^ 
)^oif]f  91001^  several  hordes  of  the<  OrfaiocOf  i\}»\  jevf^^gsf^rieB* 
and  with. Some  probability,  that  the  tiuftraons  plj^e^pi^^  ^f 
bodid^  uader  water  enveloped  in  nets  •  and  that*  the  smwl'carife 
afeto<|r  ln%  few  days  die  niiiscoite  «eift,'  And  !»(* jr)^W  w 
i^inu'^lt'seeBim  rraatldible  ettOti|rii,  aiat^  iietWmi 


e<lfiMJ«bttMM&  %f  %Md^  ttdse^^eodfili^'  tl^  4iiil^dft^#Mtte>Offi 
noca  are  as  little  accustomed  as  were  the  andent  ScytUaosi  to  bum 
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after  atialtle  oolyy  wlien  the  number  of  the  dead  was  considerable. 
Thus,  in  1748i  the  Parecas  burned  not  only  the  bodies  of  t|ieir 
knifes,  the  Tamanacs,  but  also  thos^  of  their  own  relations  who  fell 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Indians  of  South  Americay  like  all « nan 
tiqnsdikc  live  In  ai  btate  of  nature,  are  etrongly  ottached  to  the  spots 
where  the  bones  of  their  fathers  repose.  The  fiame  feeling  is  cherished 
fa^  i^pfittutiTe  ardour  bj  the  Chinese.  Tlieie  people  do  not 
cb^^S^  f??^^F!  dwelling  without  carr3'iiig  with  them  the  bones  of  their 
^^fs^oi^!**  iCoffiojS  are,  seen  deposited  on  the  banks  of  great  rbeoif 
ip;  order  itp  be  transported,  with  the  furniture  of  the  family,  to  a  re^ 
mote  province.  These  removals  of  bones,  heretofore  more  common 
among  the  savages  of  North  America,  is  not  practised  among  the 
tribes  of  Guyana ;  but  these  are  notnomadesi  like  nations  that  live 
exdueively  by  hunting.  The  miaiionarieB  of  the  United  States  eotn- 
plaih  of  the  noisome  smell  that  is  diffused  by  the  Nanticokes^  when 
travelling  with  the  bones  of  their  ancestors.'    Vol.  Y.  pp^  625—*^  ^^ 

Although  mere  analogies  and  coincidences  are  not  to  be  re- 
lied upon  as  proofs  of  the  filiation  and  ancient  conneKioo  of 
nations^  the  close  resemblance  which  has  been  detected  ia 
many  of  the  customs  and  superstitions,  as  well  as  dialects,  of 
the  Aineripan  tribes,  to  those  of  the  nations  of  Eastern  Asia, 
is  too  striking  to  be  accidental ;  and  the  above-mentioned  facta 
are  an .  inaportant  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  the  New 
Continent  was  peopled  by  hordes  of  Tatar] c  origin.  Another 
remarkable  trait  m  the  indigenous  populatioii  of  the  New 
World,  is  their  dislike  of  a  milk  diet.  For  this^  remarks  M- 
lliimboldt,  we  may  partly  accoimt,  by  the  fact  that  the  coun- 
try y(2LS  originally  destitute  of  animals  capable  of  yielding  it, 
'  But  how  can  we  avoid  being  astonished  at  this  indifference  ii^ 
^  the. immense  Chinese  population^  livings  in  great  part,  with* 
''  out  the  Tropics,  and  in  the  same  latitude  with  the  nomade  and 
'  pastoral  tribes  of  central  Asia  V 

From  Atures,  the  Travellers  descended  to  CarichaTia,  where 
tbey  remained  for  some  days  to  recruit  their  almost  exhausted 
strength-  In  two  days  after  leaving  this  mission*  they  reached 
that  of  Ur nana,  a  little  Indian  village  placed  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  granitic  mountain,  where  the  Orinoco  is  more  than  2600 
fathoms  in  breadth,  and  runs,  without  any  winding,  like  a  vast 
canal,  eastward.  This  mission  is  inhabited  by  the  Otomaks, 
a  tribe  in  the  rudest  state,  yet  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
same  nation  as  the  more  powerful  and  civilized  Omaguas  of  the 
Maranham.  They  are  described  as  a  robust,  but  ugly,  savage, 
turbulent,  vindictive,  and  omnivorous  race ;  decidedly  averse 
to  agriculture  labour,  living  exclnsively  by  hunting  and  fishing  j 
passionately  fond  of  fermented  liquors  and  of  an  intoxicating 

.^i^KS   V  ■'     '<.'-^ .'  /wC;    Oi»«?;..  .ifci   L'.i  -   O^-*'    «"-*v  i.  .',,.«.'■  j^v^-^/dw  U'^voi.;  C»-<    'J -»,    Ov^'UiJ 
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imtiTO«sB«ffoaUodmo|ioir  diHlt^Aftl,  gt^bm^eftrfh^^terdtih/^lk^ 
to  ftay^  '  they  swallow;  levery  *ay  dtfrittg  fl^vwil  montM,  'v<rry 
"  eOQsidarable  qttanttti^  of  an  uncfnous  c\kyi  «D^1^  haihr- 
'  ^ned  bv  fire,  to  appease  hunger,  without  injuring  their  hedltli.* 
Such'  is  is  the  almost  incredible  fact,  as  stated  by  M.  Humboldt^ 
and  that  not  upon  hearsay  evidence. 

^  At  the  period  of  the  iduudatious,  (when  fishing  almost  entirely' 
cbases,)  which  last  two  or  three  months,  the  Otomala  swallow  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  earth. '  We  fbund  he&^A  of  balls  m  their  huts,. 
pJMd  up  io  pyramids  three  or  fbur  feet  high.    These  balls  were  five 
or  six  mcbes  in  diameter.    The  earth  which  the  Otomaks  eat  is  a 

Svery  fine  and  unctuous  clay  of  a  yellowish  grey  colour ;  and,  bdng 
itly  baked  in  the  fire,  the  hardened  crust  has  a  tint  inclining  to 
owing  to  the  oxyd  of  iron  which  is  mingled  with  it««»«^«*  •  •The' 
savage  regards  every  thing  as  nourishing,  that  appeases  hunger* 
When,  therefore,  you  inquire  of  an  Otomak,  on  what  he  subdsts 
during  the  two  months  that  the  river  is  the  higbest»  he  shews  you  his 
balls  of  clayey  earth.  This  he  calls  his  principal  food ;  for,  at  this 
period,  he  can  seldom  procure  a  lizard,  a  root  of  fern,  or  a  dead  fish 
swimming  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  But,  if  the  Indian  eats  earth 
from  want  during  two  months,  (from  three  to  five  quarters  of  a  pound 
in  twenty-four  hours,}  he  does  not  the  less  regale  himself  widi  it 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Every  day  in  the  season  of  drought, 
when  fishing  is  most  abundant,  he  scrapes  his  balls  of  p^yof  and 
mingles  a  little  clay  with  his  other  aliment.  What  is  most  surprisif^ 
is,  that  the  Otomaks  do  not  become  lefm  by  sw^lowing  soch  quaiH 
titles  of  earth  :  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  extremely  robust.  The 
Missionary  asserted,  that  he  never  remarked  any  alteration  in  the 
health  of  the  natives  at  the  period  of  the  inundations.'    pp.  641*-*-$. 

M.  Humboldt  has  collected  a  number  of  facts  to  shew  that ' 
this  is  not  a  solitary  physiological  phenomenon.  •  Every  where 
'  within  the  torrid  zone,'  he  says,  he  met  with  numerous  in- 
stances, of  an  almost  irresistible  desire  of  swallowing  eartb,  in 
meri^  WPO^nt  and  children  \  but,  in  other  Americaft  tribes, 
peojptfssQon.fall  sick  and  waste  «way,'  when  tfaey  indulge  tob ' 
fre^y  in  t^is  luxury. .  The  nefi^roes-  on  the  coastof  Guinea  de^ ' 
ligbl^  jo  eating  a  yellowish  earth  called  caoiuur^  and  will  «eek 
attetr  it  wben  taken  to  the  West  Indies.  Thibautde  Gbanvalou, 
ih.bi^  *  Y^agealaMiimtiaique,^  ntstids,  that  '  a  .yeliowisli  red 
'  vaIc$ti|iQ,tum'  was  secretly  sold  in  the  pnblic  markets  to  the 
ne^oes*    The  Javai^ese  also  are  fond  of  eatisg  eakes  c^  clay 
slightly  Ipiaked,  which  are  called  tana  amj^^  and  sold  in  die 
public  markets ;  but  the  use  of  them  i»f»tal  to  health.    The 
sayvage^  of  '^^'9i  Caledonia,  in  times:  of  seareityi  •  eat  large 
pieces  9Jf  a /riafcl^  ^«P1^  vilarh.    At  Papayan  and  in  several  of ' 
the3|ngjj«t|ti^pu«  parte ,  of  P^m^  Jin»  j-eiduoed  to  a  ?ei^  *rt^ 
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povif^r,  i^  aojld  among  othet^artioles  of  provision*,  to  be  mingled' 
with  the  leaves  of  i£d  erifj^hro^ydim  pmcmamum  on  which  In<^' 
dian  messengers  will  subsist  for  whole  days.  On  the  coast  of 
Rio  Ha^ba,  the  Guajiroes  suvaUow.lime  without  any  admtxtare 
of  vegetable  matter.  In  ^hecold  regions  of  Qnito,  the  natives 
of  Tigua  ^  eat  habitually  from  choice,  and  without  being  in** 
'  commoded  by  it,  a  very  fine  clay,  mixed  with  quartzoss  sand/ 
All  these,  facts  go  to  prove,  '  that  a  temporary  cessation  of 

*  hunger  may  be  produced^  without  the  substances  that  ace; 

*  ^  submitted  to  the  organs  of  digestion  being,  properly  speakings 

*  nutritive/  . 

*  Man  pan  adeustom  himself  to  an  extraordinary  abstinence^  and 
find  it  but  little^ainful,  if  be  employ  tonic  or  stttnulating  substaucas, 
(such  as  small  qimntities  of  opiam,  betd,  tobacco,  coca  kaves^)  or 
if  h^  supply  his  stmpach  firom  time  to  time  with  enrtby  insipid  sub-* 
stances,  that  are  not  in  themselves  Bt  for  nutrition.  Like  man  in  a 
savage  statei  some  animals  also,  when  pressed  by  hunger  in  winter, 
s#lsl]ow  clay  or  fiiable  steatites :  such  are  the  wolves  in  the  North- 
eist  of  Europe,  the  rein-deer,  and,  according  to  the  teetiniony  of  M. 
Psatrin,  the  fcids  in  Siberia*  The  Russtan  hunters  on  the  bsuks  of 
the  Yenisey  and  the  Amour,  use  a  clayey  matter,  which  they  call  rock 
initeTf  as  a  bait :  the  animals  scent  this  clay  from  afar,  and  are  food 

of  the  smell It  is  known  that  great  use  is  still  made  in  the 

East,  of  the  bolar  and  sigHlated  earths  of  Lemnos,  which  are  clay 
mingled  with  oxyd  of  iron.  In  Germany,  the  workmen,  employed  in 
the  quarries  of  sand-stone  worked  at  the  niountain  of  Klffhceuser^ 
spread  a  very  fine  clay  upon  their  bread  instead  of  butter,  which 
they  call  steinhutter^  stone  butter ;  and  they  find  it  singularly  filling, 
and  easy  of  digestion*  •  •  •  •  •  -  -The  women  of  the  provmce  of  Alen- 
tejo  (in  Portu^)  acquire  a  habit  of  chewing  the  oucaro  earth ;  and 
feel  it  a  great  privation,  when  they  cannot  indulge  this  vitiated  taste/ 

Vol.  V.  pp.  653—6. 

^. This  is  a  .faic.speoimenof  the  diligence  of  research  and  ex- 
tent of  jnlormaticfn  which  the  Author  brings  to  bear  upon  every 
tQpic  that  comes  before  him.    Not  content  with  accumtlating . 
tho^e  facts,  he  enters  into  a  carious  physiological  inquiry  with 
a  fiew  to  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon.    That  the  stomach 
should  learn  to  assimilate^nd  extract  nourishment  from  ^artfa, 
is  impossible.    The  clay  of  the  O^omaks,  com^os^  of  silex. 
and  alumea.witfa  only  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  with- 
out any  admixture  of  farinaceous  or  other  vegetiable  matter,, 
could  furnish  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  towards  the  com- 
position of  the  human  organs*    M.  Humboldt  supposes,  that  • 
it  jnay  nourish  aicnply  by  ocoasioning  a  powerful  secretion  of. 
the^astrio  and  pancreatic  juices.    But  he  is  compelled  to  ^^ 
admit  that  the  etate  of  petfect  health  cinj<^ed  by  Otomaks . 
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dmtn^  the  iime  tii^t  ih^yVre  sttfijected  to  so  6xfA(ofdi^m( 


cqpf^ew/ is  ,M  tmiftlbablA^  ^ 

Of?4i|et4M>.t^Ju«i|  til*  TUwAet*  lM»blM^4ll€i4tiWH#  iP^sO 

to  enter  the  foimer  river,  by  which  they  reach  Torunos  tfT^ORr '^ 
province  of  Tarinas.^  The  14tb  of  tl^^ipQ|j|idl^tQ!p}^;ifi|^ 
voyage ;  and   it  wouW  be  diScult,.  M,  Htoiw^ldt  m^^^^iMm^i 
pTtm  the  gatisfactioa  be  feU  oa  Ifoxdingf  M  4llgditiitSte:^^o* 
sej^ei^ty-6ve  days,  they  hajd  loftdct  fk:r<)9ttge.j<rf*600iteag«ie4>«^ 
in'this  vast  spuce  bad  foood  but  a  Tery  few  iohabit^  pliieea.     '** 

^*<jWiMg'^am  en  ahnost  desert  coiititrY,  wq  were  struck  with  tlie.  ^i 
bu4]^«f'&  torn  iHiich  has  only  6000  inhab^^  We  admired  tlie;  t 

coivteah^ndts  with   which  industrj  and  bontmerce   fbrnisb   civijizedjr  ^ 
matf. '  HttBible  dw^Rfbgt  i^peared  to   m  m ago ifi cent ;  and  everj^  .1 
peiiNffr '#illi  vlioib  we  conversed,  seenied  to  be  endowed  with  superktrU: 
iQlelligeiice.    Long  privadow  give  a  value  lo  the  sniallest  eojov-^ 
nen^  i  jnid  I  oaanot^Kpcesailie  pleasure  with  whk^e  mmlormii 
fint  tinae  wbeaten  bread  oa  the  govenior^a  taUe*^  •  "? 

They  had  not  been  many  days  at  Angostura,  however,  be- 
for&  tliie  latent  gemis  of  disease,  contracted,  as  they  imagine,    j 
in  tba^tlampfotesta  of  the  Ca^^siquiare,  began  to  develop  them- 
selves*    M.  Bonpland  Was  for  some  weeks  in  the  most  alarm,« 
ing  estate:   bat  ultimately,  his  cotistitulion  surmoanted  the  ^ 
attack.    The  rettlairkleft'  df  the  fifth  volume  is  occupied  witb  a 
description  of  the  sHiJmtion  of  Angostura,  and  of  the  course  of    ^ 
the  Orinoco  as  fat  act  the  Delta  \\liich  it  forms  st  its  mouth.       ^^^ 

Three  towns,  since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centtiry,  have     » 
successiviely  borne  the  name   of -y^n   Thome  of  Guyana,    The  [  ♦ 
first,  aiiuatedopposite  the  island  of  Faxardo,  at  the  confluence   j^ 
of  the  Caronyand  the  Orinoco,  was  destroyed  by  the  Dutch  j. 
in  157ftL    Thesecondi  founded  in  1591,  nearly  twelve  leagues  ^' 
easiof  <4he mouth  of  the  Carony,  and  now  called  Vleja  Gtijf*  j— 
ana  4Qbl  Guyana);  tatrde  a  courageous  resistance  to  the  Pirate   j 
ReaU  fasstbe  Spanish  writers  call  Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  in  1617,  -^^ 
Theithird  to#n»  now  tbe  capital  of  the  province,  h  fiituated 
fifty  IriBtgues  west  of  the   confluence  of  the  Carpny  in   lat.  .^i 
8*8^>ia^;il^>long/6p»l»*21^'W.  of  Paris.     The  dedicatory  ^^ 
name?baittgiloiig^  that  of  Angostura,  the  Strait,  has  been  com-  j^, 
monlV'Sobsliliited  lot  it;  and  the  Angostura  bark  ka$€arifla  wg^ 
del  Jiwgvsliins,  Ifc^b'aJ^kof  the  Banplandm  trifoRata)  has  con-    j^ 
veyedteEjixropathtfi^fMnation  that  a  town  of  that  name  ex-i^^ 
iats  mttbeiinmlertrlreibiiphere.     It  was  founded  in  1764,  ancT  jj^ 
four  ycara-aftev  fk*X  date,  had  only  600  inbabitahts.    In  1718*;  „^ 
they  wmms^M  M  18l«/ of  whom  465  were  whites  ;  in  1 789^  to^  ^^ 
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Humbddt*s  Persdrtal  NarrfitHi^.      .  ^. 

4d90  i  and  ih  18(K)»  hmi  risen  €o  6006  sonfe^    Y^^t;  it  Wa«  'ft^  ' 
fftf  from  lMiig«qMl  to  tint  of  ^Staelwbek,  die  cafHtai  ttB&tae- 
rara,  the  nearest  Engliah  town^nMoh  teoHCaitied;  accordfbg 
to  ?oliogbioke^  aearqr  lO^OOQ  inhabiteina.    TJbe  sitd  ii  m- 
chosen*'  ■■"    ,     "  ''   .        -.■.••.''  '^ 

^'Tlife  governtment  was,  do  doubt,  Infiueaced  by  a  narrow  policy  ijx 
preletiditig  that,  **^lbr  the  better  defence  of  the  province,  it  was  fit 
to  flace  the  ea^tal  at  the  enormous  distance  of  85  leagued  from  the 
^eaj  JBid  tor  coBStruct  'ho  town  in  this  spaee^  that  could  be  expoied  tQ 
the  iQeuraon^  of  the  enemy/*  Joined  to  the  difficulty  which  Euro* 
pean  vtessels  find  m  going  up  the  Orlnako  ag  far  m  Angostura^  (which 
n  m^ch  g^eatei^tban  that  of  afcanding  the  Potomac  to  WashingtoUp) 
tbeefreomstancedf  the  centre  of  commerce  being  placed  above  the 
I>oiRt'  Whete  the  bankg  of  the  river  present  most  attraction  to  the 
actmty  of  the  colonists,  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  agricultural  . 
iadoatiy^/    p.  700. 

The  situation  of  Old  Guyana,  M.  Humboldt  prono»unci&s(  Iq.  ' 
be  far  more  eligible ;  and  if  Angostura  shotdd  be  sneered  to 
retain  its  present  dignity  as  tfie  capital  of  the  department, 
another  port,  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  river,  will  probably  * 
become  the  centre  of  commerce.  The  houses  of  Angostura  ♦ 
are  lofty  and  agreeable  ;  the  greater  number  are  built  of  stone,  » 
proving  that  the  inhabitants  have  not  much  fear  of  earthquakes;  ' 
but  the  town  is  subject  to  destructive  epidemic  fevers* 

The  province  of  Spanish  Guyana,  then  under  the  administra-      • 
tLon  of  a  captain-general  resident  at  Angostura,  is  computed  to 
contain  upwards  of  22oj000  English  square  miles.     '  It  conse-r 

*  quently  exceeds  the  area  of  all  the  Atlantic  Slave  States,  vit^^ 

•  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia/     More 
than  nine  tenths  of  this  vast  territoiy  are   uncultivated   and 
almost  uninhabited.     Besides  the  capital,  there  were,  in  1800, 
only  ten  tji7/^s   or  towns ;  and  of  these,   several  were  mere       ' 
military  posts,  or  consisted  of  a  few  Indian  huts  surroundiog  a       > 
church.     At  the  period  of  M.  Humboldt*s  voyage,  nearly  two      ^ 
thirds  of  the  population  were  concentered  between  Angostura      T 
and   the   Rio    Iinatacap  on  a  space   not  exceeding  Mt^  five       ^ 
leagues  by  thirty*     Estimating  the  number  of  inhabitants  who       » 
do   not  live  in  savage  independence  at  35,000 ,  24^000  wc^re       i 
settled  in  the  missions,  {viz.  m  the  territory  of  the  Fraficiscans,       i 
730Q;  in  that  of  the  Caialoaian  Capuchins,  17,O00J  and  were       .5 
thus  wididrawu  from  tlie  direct  mflueiice  of  the  secular  power.       r  . 
Both  of  these  monastic  governments  were  alike  iuaccessible  to       i 
whites^  forming  ituius  in  Uaiu*    That  of  the  Capuchins  ex-       1 
tended  from  the  eastern  bank  qf  the  Carony  and  the  Panigua,       Lt 
to  the  banks  of  the  Iinataca,  the  Curumii    and  the  Cuyuni 
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^  Hmnboldt's  Permial  Narmiwe: 

mets ;  boi^eru^,  cdr  the  80ath'*«a6t*  om  the  Britiab.o<dQqf]r  ofi 
Essequibo,  and  gomhwapd^on  t^t  Bfl^Uan  setUemeDtSronttibi^ 
Rio  Branoo.  The  whole  of  this  GOunAry  ie^  €^eq,  fuU  of  fifie 
savannahs,  and  contaiiied,  in  \t%Qi,  at  iea^  "60J(X)0  head  of 
cattle.  There  are  also  small  table««lands  affording  ajiec^thf 
^d  temperate  climate.  Cac2^o»  fSca^^iGtionf  iodigio,  and  ;f|yg^ 
,  jgrowin  ttbund'afaoe  wherever  the  virgin  soil  is  siibjeoted  ii> 
•^Itivation.  The  most  pojpulous  villages  of  these  mission^tiatt^' 
td?ned,  in  1797;  between  600  and  900  inbabitanta;  buS^  iti 
18l8,  epidemic  fevers  diminished  tha  popuJatipn  mpc^  ^)44ft^ 
third,  ^od  in  some  instaAc^,  swept  away  nearly  bfdrtb^  pofj^ 
UUon.  The  three  Indian  races  who  Conned  ^e*  ri^«P)e0t^^ 
ilie  pbpnlatiott,  were  the  -Gtiayanem^  (wh0,  ia  the^^m^^te^iAr 
b^nttiry,  gave  their  naine  to  this  vast  pibvitooe^  tbe  'Gftrii^atlg 
and  ^  Qoaycas^.  The  whole  of  the  sooth^m  part  is  trai^eiai^ 
b^  independent  hordes  of  Caribbees,  the  feeble  remains  of  thilt 
warlike  people  who  were  so  formidable  to  the  MissioQaHies. 
Tbey  still  continued  to  be,  on  account  of  their  con.ne^ion  v^ith 
tiie  I>utch  polonist^  of  Es^quibo,  the  pbjects  of  mistrust  add 
hatred  to  the  Spanish  Government,  as  they  favoured  the  fion-^ 
traband  trade  along  the  coast^  besid^  maKing  occa»ooal  in- 
roads, in  which  they  carried  off  the  cattle  belonging  to  -^ 
Missionaries.  Not  onl^  so,  hut men-^Aunters  pf  Patch. orij^ 
occasionally  took  part  in  these  excursions  on  the  }^aj;i^pi^, 
the  Erevato,  and  the  Ventuario.  .^.i 

*  In  both  hemispheres,  Europeans  have  employed  the  same  teh^pA^ 
and  committed  the  same  atrocities,  to  maintain  a  trafle  thafw* 
honours  humanity.  The  missioharies  oT  tbe  Caronv  and  the  OrioaAi 
attribute  all  tbe  evils  tbev  sufibr  from  the  independent  Caribbeei»  lo* 
the  hatred  of  their  pei^bbpurs,  the  Calvinist  preachers  of  Essequebo* 
Tbeir  works  are  therefore  filled  with  complaints  of  the  seota  dMoIim 
'  de  Cahmo^de  Lutero,  and  against  tbe  heretics  of  Dutch  Guyi^t, 
who  also  thmk  fit  sometimes  to  go  on  missions,  and  spread  the  germ 
of  social  life  among  tbe  savages/    p.  766. 

It  is  not  to  be  wotidered  at,  that  it  should  have  appeared  toi 
tbe  good  father  somewhat  inconsistent  in  these  same  heretics 
who  sanctioned  and  connived  at  men-hunting,  to  send  out 
missionaries  for  the  purpose  of  civilising  the  Indians.  That 
the  same  people  should  patronize  the  slave-trade  and  encourage 
missions,  is  a  moral  paradox,  or  rather  a  political  absurdity, 
.  M^ith  which  onr  own  nation,  happily,  can  no  longer  be  reproached.: 
It  is  curious  to  find  the  '  diabolical  sect  of  Calvin'  made 
ai9^erable  by  these  Capuchin  monks,  for  the  proceedings  of' 
.West  India  colonists,  when  every  one  knows  that  Calvinist 
preachers  are  as  much  objects  of  abhorrence  to  all  abettors  of 
slavery  in  the  Dutch  and  English  colonies,  as  they  were  to  tfie 
Spanish  fathers. 
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!    \iicearciing  to  pDpmlar  IcaditiiiR,  iiie  i>ank$.  oC  .thQ  ^i^^t^ 

Qarony  lead  tb  the  faAolous  Idke  of  J^oirttda  and  tbe.ptJace  itf 

^  Ibe  <irilded  M«a«i;'  disdM*  Humboldt  enters  into  a  very  lotig; 

ft!id  tea^ned  invesligatixwi  -respectiti^  the  origin  of  the  fable 

tvhieh>50  long  excited 'the  cupidity  of  European  adventurefR/ 

ft  tfppears  that  this  Gdldefn  Lake,  the  mirage  of  the  fancy,  has 

bfe^  continually  shifting  its  supposed  locality;  and  in  the 

^urse  of  three  centuries^  i):  was  made  to  advance  a  hundred 

leagues  from  west  to  east.    The  first  attempt  to  discover  the 

:Valtey  Qf  Dorado 'Wa^niade  in  1535^  in  the  mountains  of  Cun- 

tKoainancay  betweeit  Pasto  aod  Popayao*    Since  that  period* 

^•te^iedttiionB  havie  been  udtdcttaken  for  the  conquest  of  Dorado, 

ftott^  Veneea^k,  New  Qntnada,  Quito,  Peru^  and  even  from 

Bm^  and  tto6  Rio'd&  la  Plata,     Those  of  which  the  reraem- 

'bwittc^  has  been  bett  preserved,  were  directed  either  toward^ 

Ubie  land  between  ■  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Ne^^ro, ,  the  Guap^, 

ttnfd'the  Caqufta,  the  country  of  the   Manaos^aad  Omagnas  ; 

dr,  to  the  isthmus  between  the  Carony,  the  Essequibo,  and  the 

Rio  Branco,  '  the  Dorado  of  Parima/    Here,  it  appears,  thare 

ife  a  lake  called  Araucu,  several  leagues  in  breadth,  and  amoun- 

taSn  which  the  natives  still  call  '  the  mountain  of  gold/     Froai 

tKe  Accounts  of  travellers  it  is  ascertained,   that  the  who^ef 

fetlgth  of  the  Sierra  Parima  bordering  on    the   Upper  On- 

tloco,   is  composed   of  micaceous   rocks  full  of  open  veins, 

partly  tilled  with  crystals  of  quartz  and  pyrites,  which  have  been 

mistaken  for  diamonds  and   emeralds,  as  the  mica  has  been 

\tallea'for  ipines  of  silver.     It  is  on  the  aspect  of  these  rocks, 

,  together  with  the  existence  of  the  lake  Amucu,  and  the  inun- 

•  Nations  to  which  this  tract  is  subject  from  the  river  Parima  (or 

•  Rio  Branco)  and  two  others,  that  the  whole  fable  is  supposed 
to  i^st,  of  an  inland  sea,  a  lake  Cassipa  or  Mar  Blanco^  whk 
tritriferous  sands,  and  the  city  of  the  Gilded  King,  the  'imperial 

'*  aiid  golden  city  of  Manoa.' 

*  All  the  names,*  says  M.  Humboldt,  *  that  figure  in  the  faS1e"of 
borado,  are  found  in  the  tribut^fy  streams  Of  the  Rro  Branco  (White' 
JRiver).  Slight  local  circumstances,  joined  to  the  remembrances  of 
the  salt  lake  of  Mexico,  (more  especially  of  the  cdi^brated  Jake 
Maaoa  in  the  Dorado  del  Omaguas,)  have  served  to  complete  a  picture 
preatedby  the  imagination  of  Raleigh  and  his  two  liouumants  Kejmls 
and  Masham.  The  inundations  of  Uie  Rio  Branco  m:iy,  1  i^onceive, 
be  compared  to  those  of  the  Red  River  of  Louisiana,  betweert  Nat- 
chitoches and  Cados,  but  riot  to  the  lake  of  Xarays,  vrlncii  h  formed 
by  a  temporary  swelling  of  the  Paraguay. 

*  The  history  of  the  Gilded  Man  belongs  originally  to  the  Aiide*  of 
New  Granada,  and  particularly  to  the  plains  in  the  vicinily  of  thtk 
eastern  side Accounts  preserved  in  a  ktter  of.  Oriedo  addressed 
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Wlte/eelelhratdd  .Gaidbal  Bemba,  stale,  tliat  Gonzato  Ptzarro,  wlicii 
bttbdiieoireradlMe  proTiacocf  cianamon  trees,  «<  flight  at  the  same 
lkiie4*great  prince^  Boiaed  in  those  cQuntrmi  who  was  always  covered 
with  piMrdett^goId^  80lhat,  from  head  to  fool,  be  rcseniblad  a  ufia_figi^* 
fkad^mv  Imnrata di mana d'un  huonissifno  orijice.  The  powdered  g^I4  M 
^tdoathe  body  hy  mttaim  or  un  odoriferouia  regin  j  hot^  a»  iJ^is  Hwi 
-tfffirmmi  would  be  uneasy  to  him  while  he  alept^  the  priuca  wasba^ 
Ktnelf  evserv  evjeniiig,, ana  is  glided  tknew  In  the  morning  ;  which 
lo^efitbatdDe  empire  of  Kl  Dorado  \&  infinitely  rich  in  mixies/^  if- 
>McifMrfr6bable^'tliSlftitbtrc  wss  Bomething  m  ihe  c«  re  monies  of  ,(t>^ 
»«^hipainrediiood  kgrtBochica,  which  gave  riee  to  a  Iraditiaa  «o  geoe« 
ilifedijriipcdadi)  Tlie  ibtnitigest  customs  are  found  in  the  New  Wodd* 
•]llid«Msa^lhe  MMrificera  painted  th«ir  bodies^  and  wore  «  kind  of 
titilpiy  wkh  bi^lDg  4ieeve£i  of  taDnad  hamaa  bkiD.    On  the  banks  of 

the  Caura*  and  in  ether  wild  parta  of  Guyana^  where  painting  dm 
.body  is  used  instead  of  tatooing^  tlie  nations  anoint  themselves  with 

tumefaty  and  stidc  spangles  of  mica  with  metallic  lustre,  wlute  aa 
'Silver,  or  red  as  copper,  on  ttieir  skin,  so  that,  at  a  distancet  they 
^i^m-  td  wear  laced  clothes.    The  fable  of  the  gilded  man  is  perhaps 

fccmd^  on  a  simMar  custoou.'  >    ^ 

? ''The  most  celebrated  fables  of  the  nations  of .tbe  encieiit 

^  world  had,  no  doubt»  in  like  manner ,'  a  teal  bistoticali  ^rigiii ; 

and,  like  that  of  the  £iDorado,vie  find  them  progressive^  ap- 

plied'to  diffbrent  dpots.    Tke  directioti  in  wfaich  ihe^  AiBedcan 

fable  travelled,  (that  is,  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the.  Aodea 

towards  the  plains  of  Rio  Branco  and  the  Esseqtitbb,)  is  id^- 

■'iical  with  tliat  in  which  the  Caribbees  for  ages  eoodupted  tf heir 

'''warlilie'aiid  mercantile  expeditions.    It  may  be  conceiyted^.itfe- 

niar&s  the  learned  Author,  that  the  gold  ;of  ^e*  OordHlerhs 

^'^fi^ight  be  conveyed  from  hand  to  hand,  tbroogh  a»  iqfiiiite  num«- 

/  "^b^r  of  tribes,  as  far  as  the  shore  of  Guyana ;  since;  Jong'  befpre 

^^1^0  fur  trade  had  attracted   English,  Russian^  and  Ametioaa 

^Ves^l^  to  the  nort^-western  coast,  iron  tools  bad  beendonyer^d 

*"fe)m  New  Mexico  and  Canada  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountaiua. 

3ii-i\  *  BroBQ  fui  error  in  Ip^gitydc;,  the  traces  of  which  we  find  in  all  ihe 
„^|Mp|^ft!^sixtQeptl).centujr^»^the  auriferous  mountains  of  Peru  m\d 
^^V\^.W  Or^^nada,  were  si^ippc^ed  to  be  much  nearer  the  mouths  df^the 
!^,jpmQji^^  ao4  the  Aiiia;»on/*t^afl  they  are  in  fact.  This  erroneous 
*^  opinion  respccdngtlie  breadth  dfthe  Andes  has  no  doubt  contributed 
"'  to  give  so  much  imprjrtance  to  the  granttic  plains  that^^tlead  o»>dieir 
-^tSait^  tide.  Uncdasin|(ly  eQiif0ttfy4if(g.lb^  |^i)>utar3^atre9mfr ofohote 
ddbf the AnMUBon  with  those  of  ihti  Wim^fio^, or  (astho;  h^at«»aiita of 
d/^ibal^  «alltd  il  to  flatter  their  cbjlef)'  th^^,  £so  lUtkana,^  to  ifae.Ii^ 

"^^^"Ik  I3iegd  deOrfla^r,  So  15S1»  first  flaaid^  Eiihrop^l  ac^inted  with 
the  name  of  the  Orinucu^  which  is  a  Tamanac  word.  lUrauphon/ 
might  recommend  the  above  appellation* 
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Humboldt*s  Pena^iot  Narrath^,  ^S 

^ere  attrJbQte4  atl  tbe  tmdltioos  which  had  b@«n  calloeted  respect! ng 
the  Dorado  of  Quixos,  the  OmaguQa,  and  the  Manaos, «*«... No  doubtp 
iti  ^oing  tip  toward  the  East*  either  by  the  Meta  or  the  Ama^oB*  the 
^Etrtiizatioii  of  ibe  natives  was  ob^rvea  to  increase*  They  possessed 
amufets,  little  idofs  of  tnoken  gold,  and  chairs  sculptured  with  art ; 
but  these  traces  of  dawnirrg  civilization  are  far  removed  from  those 
pities  and  Irau&es  of  stone  described  hj  Raleigh  and  thove  who  fo]« 
lowed  him.  We  have  matJe  drawings  of  some  rums  of  great  edifices 
cdstoftheCordtfleras^ir ben  going  down  from  Lox a  towards  the  Aixm*- 
eon,  in  the  province  of  Jaen  ;  and  thus  far,  the  Incas  had  carried 
llieir  arms,  thetr  religion,  and  their  arts*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ori- 
iuico  were  also,  before  the  Conquest,  when  abandoned  to  themaelve^ 
fom^what  more  clvtlited  than  the  independent  hordes  of  our  diys- 
They  had  populous  villages  along  the  river,  and  a  regular  trade  wilii 
^Irtiore  southern  nations ;  but  nothing  indicates  that  they  ever  cou- 
^ftidted  an  edifice  of  stone.  We  saw  no  vestige  of  any  during  the 
course  of  our  navigation/     VoL  V.  pp.853 — 56. 

m  ^itiM  remarkable  that,  in  the  New  Contiaent,  the  progress  of 

/aariv  civilization  has  evidently  been  from  west  lo  east,  and  from 

"fiortbjo  south  ;  a  ck^r  indioatloo  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the 

institutions,  art8,  and  religion  of  the  Indian  nations*     Owing  to 

)  the  extreme  difliculty  of  penetrating  the  forests  which  cover 

tile  pkina  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  the  river  Beni  is  i^upposed 

"to  have   been  the  limit  of  the  Peruvian  emigrations.      Th« 

mighty  Andes  has  been  found  a  barrier  lei^a  formidable  than 

the  Jjmtos  or  trackless  steppes*  which  separate  the  fertile  re- 

ifrions  of  the  western  coast  from  the  eastern  Cordillera,  and  the 

belt  of  primeval  forests  which  commence  beyond  the  banks  of 

the  Orinoco,      The  rivers  of  Guyana,  however,  will  uluniatdy 

Iny  the  country  open  to  the  progress*  of  discovery  and  commet- 

ci»l  enterprise  ;  and  the  wild  Indians,  the  monks,  and  the  moa* 

i  fjuitoes  will  griidually  give  way  before  the  arts,  and  industry, 

J  and  institutions  of  Western  Europe.     Though  the  celebrity  of 

I  the  ricliee  of  S|>anvsh  Guyana  has  arisen  from  error  and  detii- 

sioBfr  there  nm^  be  auriferous  etrata,  M.  Humboldt  remarks.  In 

its  granite  rocks  j  although  he  was  unable,  throughout  his  long 

;  journey,  to  detect  any  such  appearance  above  the  soil.    But 

the  agricultural  riches  of  its  teeming  soil,  its  boundleBS  pas- 

g  tures  and  interminable  forestJs*  will  prove  the  true  Dorado, 

i  What  effect  the  Revolution  has  had  in  retarding  or  adTrancing 


1 


a  m  *i  Otip  wastes  and  heaths,"  Bays  M.  Humboldtj  ^'  are  but  a  fee- 
^  We  image  of  the  savannahs  of  the  New  Continent,  which,  for  the 
^  space  of  8  or  10,000  equate  leagues,  are  smooth  as  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  l*he  imtneneity  of  the  extent  insures  unpunity  to  vagabonds  ; 
i  for  they  are  better  concealed  in  the  savani^hs,  than  in  our  mountaini 
. .  or  forests.'*  , .  , , 
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684  HattlyoMkf B  P^emml  Hoftatm: 

tte  ih^teasc  of  p<3?pttl«tiott  m  Chijwitt,  we  dre-  ilcrt  iiifonn^, 
M:.  IfttnlboWt* estimates  the  pte&eiit  'po^ulatfqn  of  tfie  province* 
SLJi  4*6,000,  which  supposes  an  inconsiderable  iucrease  ;*  but 
this  gives  only  1  individual  to  every  five  siq^uare  miles,  Tba 
total  DopuTation  of  Colombia  is  atated  by  the  Author  at. 
2i785,000  being  30  inl^abUant&  to  the  square  league,  Tbis^ 
i^e^B  ¥eFy  naady  with  tb«  ^stifloate'^^iv^o,  by  Cftptaia  Stuart. 
Cocfarm&,  and  ivith  thrft  taleukirtkm  •dofKj^d-  iii  tkM  Modfnr 
IvftveHeK  <'  •;•'  I.   .../',..-    .        .     >  \  Ami:- 

-rWm  must  bfMiton  to  conctnde.  our  acoount^  oIiIub.  iHD^neii^ 
b«ifb#«  tts.  •Afterastay  of  s*x*W©€*8  at  Ahgostwa;  th^Tlra.iwfc'^ 
Irtwrfetfo^t  6h  tkeir^jbumer  through  the  steppefe  of  Venefcnthfe; 
Which  they  were  rtiirtcen  crays  in  crcssing.  The  eastern  pc^^. 
lying  between  Angostura  and  New  Barcelona,  v«as  fOun.d  i6> 
weai'^the  same  savage  aspec^  as-lhe  westeru,  which  they  had 
tntversed  in  proceeding  from  Aragua  to  the  Apure.  in  tbeV 
jmdlit  of  th«s«  vast  8olitud^s>  they  met  wiUi  it  French  iattmeiv^ 
lileing  attrid  h«s  flo^ek^  i»  the*  most  absoltitt  seefaision^  Reardi^ . 
eo»fl«en^e  of  th^  Aptire  ^nd  tii«  Orinoco;  and  in  the  LbmoroC: 
Bumeldtia^  they'  ag«an  fo«^  art  isolated  Frdachmois;  a  imtivcifefr 
LyM$,  who  bad'  left  bis  coulttry  at  a  very  ewAf  age,  aiad':^ta)idc* 
&p})eered'ettr6fis€ly  iitdiilei^iQ^  respecting^  all  that  wafrpasuBg' 
"Ji^n  the  other  iside  of  t^e  Great  Pbol.'  Mirabeau,  Roi)espierre^ 
Ji«r9iapartei  wi^re  to  him  meve  names  6f  Httie  inleiest^  Om  Am* 
third  day,  they  arrived  at  Ibe  Caribbee  nmMuB  of  Cao^  ^HdiH' 
0ome  showers  had  revived  the  vegetation,  and  a  few  fan:pa}n)a 
arpse  at  wide  internals  from  each  other,  appearing  at  a  distapc^,^ 
li^  jQ&asts  in  the  horizon,  emerging  from  a  sea  ofverdiurQ.  , .  0|ju. 
iQtcteig  them,  the  Travellers  dba^ed  with  «|tomsblaeoty,^c)v^ 
itaay.tbings  aie  ooD«ected  witb  the  exiBtenoe  of'a.siiig^e'>]pi8uWi 

''•^'Th^  winds,  losing  their  velbdtv  when  ht  cohtJEict  n^h  ill6l^fi^< 
Bftd  the  branches,  accumulate  sand  arouhd  the  trunks  The*  #^|flKW' 
the'fruit'atid  the  briffhtQess  of  the  vdrd«ure,  atfraet  fimA  afkr  the>MI^' 
ofpaflslig^,  wbi^h  delight  in  the  vibratiii|^  mbtbn  of  the  bnuidlAt^^ 
the  pahn^ttee.  A  Boii  mufnmring^s  heard  aroiitid ;:  and*  <wef wfaeteidt' 
by  t^e iMLi  wtsd  aceustomed iotl^ melapoholy  sileace  of  theatepj^ 
wA  &ic^y  w«  enjoy  some  CQolaess  s^  the.  slightest  sound  of  the^Tc^Ugd^' 
The'sQit  on  the  side  opposite  M  the  wind,  remains  humid  long  aftei* 
t£e  rainy  season.  Insectis  and  worms,  evenr  where  else  so  rare  in  tke^' 
I^ahos,  here  assemble  and  multiply.  This  one  solitary  bnd'O^eii^^ 
srtttreedtree,  which  w^duldnot  cTaTpi  the  notice  of  the  traf^$tt<^  aflMl 
tftiefbf#M« dfthe  C^iiioeOj.  spreaHiMfeamavdii'lii  tfn^desmt"  '    '"^^'^ 

-^'■J    ui    .:.  .  .        .      r.     ;   ..-    :   m:  \W.'¥I;-p*.'?C; 

*» ^^  '  -^  '     -   •     -      •         '  -  .■  >'       ■  -'  .  -'       ■..•.-.       •   ■   ur:.n' 

♦  The  independent  Indfains  inhabiting  the*  tfe^f^'bf 'tte't^rtedeo^ 
ahd  tb^  forests*  are  supposed  to  amount  U>  newptflOfiOOt^ff^^fg^14^h 
those  of  the  missions,  in  1800,  44|000. 
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More  tkan  five  bundled  Cttibbeee  were  fiMiiid  ^dS^fit^^  kf  r 
1ke  village  of  Cari,  and  many  otbets^  were  men  in  the  sui^votiiid-^/I 
iwg  mii^ioDS.    Ml  Humboidt  supposeB  that  this  nation,  wliich 
iiad  been  eti^posed  t(5  be  extinct^  still  numbers  40,000  indivi-  • 
duals  of  puremce*    In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Caribbee  : 
aatknis  ^.pfpear  to  have  extended  ov^p  eighteen  or  nineteen 
l^ttels  of  latitude/  from  the  Virgin  Is)iy»icls  on  the-  east  of 
iVortefiicOy  to  tbe'iiiotttl^  of  the  Amazon.    The  iHost  pt^b^bkf  > 
tradition  makes  them  proceed  originally  from  Florida,  whenoifFr 
they  sptead  taCigateo  andtfie  neighbooriftg  islands^,  te^  Smiira 
Clc«5,  and  lastly  to  Sooitb  America.    The  feitiembts^eerdf  lti#i  1 
apcient  greatness,  we  are  lold,  still  inspires  these  Incfi&ns  wiUtt 
a^  sentiment  of.  national  superiority-^  and  the   Author  s^i/tt; 
child  only  ten  year&  old  ^foam.  with  rage  on   being.  caJtled/flr! 
\  Cabr^/  althoagh  he  bad  never  seen,  one  of  that  hated  rdiQi^, 
Their  pride  leads  i^em  to  withdraw  from  every  olhertribe^  etett* 
£moi  diose  to  whose  language  their  own  bear^an  obviouB  Bt&4 
nitf;  and  they  olai«a  the  same  separation  in  the  niissions^   Fa#  ' 
Ami  being  the  most  ferocious  of  ttibes,  the  Travellers  weriS  > 
Ussiired  by  aH  the  missionaries  wh«m  they  had  the  bppdrtunity 
of  cdnsniting,  that  the  Caribbees  are  '  th^  least  antnropopha-» 
f  goi^s  nation  of  the  Wew  Continent;'  and  thev  are  favourable 
distinguished,  both  by  their  physical  and  the^r  intelleotui4 

rer^»  from  the  other  tribes«    '  I  have  no  where  seen,'  sagnii 
Humboldt,  'a  talkr  race  of  n»en/  t>   ,' ; 

*  Aft  the  men  of  this  race,  whom  wle  saw,  efther  during  our  V6^- 
li^e' oh  the  Lower  Orinoeo  dr  in  the  missions  of '  Piritoo,  differ  froni 
ttti?  Ather  fodVdns,  fiot  dnfy  by  ttieir  tallriess,  hut  alsio  by  the  regularity  ^ 
cf  tfteir^ffeatureif.    Th^t  nose  h  not  so  large,  and  U  less  ftattenl^d'; 
^It^dfa^efr-boiiesa:^^  nolsohigh;  and  their  physiognomy  has  less  of  ^ 
t]w.|;fep§ol  east^ .  Thair  eyea^  darker  than  those  of  the  other  hotdts 
•of  <Gu|r^a,.  denote  intelligence ;  I  had  almost  said  the  l^ab^  qf  n^^ 
Hj^ti^n,    The  Caribb^s  have  a  gravity  in  their  manpen;»  sund  j^pjp^ei^^^ 
thing  of  sadness  in  their  Look,  which  Is  found  for  the  most  part  among 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  New  World;    The  expression  of  se^ 
vprity  in  their  features  is  shigularly  increased  by  the  passiion  they  have 
for  (lying  their  eye-brows  with  the  juite  or  the  caruto^  enlarging 
them  and  joining  thefn  togefther.    They  often  mark  the  whole  face 
w44h  black  spots^  in  order  to  appear  more  savage*    The  diiHcuIty  of 
fixing  the' Caribbees  to  the  soil  18  so  much  the  greater,  as  iheybayef 
fa»9n  ^MTi^f  8  in  iJhe  habit  of  trading  on  the  rivers*    At  om^hqoiq^y 
mercial  and  warlike^  they  were  occupied  in  the  traffic  of  sIsfiMS^^iiAj 
ipi  carrying  merchandize  from  the  coasts  of  Dutch  Guyana  to  the 
basin  jof  the  Amazon. .  The  travelling  Caribbees  were  the  Bucharians 
of  Equinoctial  America/  ,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  ll — 39.  ,  j    ^ 

-^ea^f^opte  atiUvpiMem^  traditions  whick  seem^  to  indicsyie 
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8ome  ancient  communications  between  the  two  Ampncm^  aiicf 
th€r€  IS  litlle  room  to  dou^t  that  tliey  oam^  oxi^iially  %a*  *he 
north,  probably  at  no  v^ry  reniote  period.     'A    profound   qb- 

•  ecunty.'  remarls  the  l&amed  Traveller,  *  envelops  th^  history 

•  of  the  immense  country  that  stretches  from  the  eastern  sjape 
vof  the  Cordilleras  towards  the  Atlantic/  Could  ittj  history  be 
tfeveeled,  it  ivonld  not,  in  al!  prababiHty,  ^arry  ua  )back  to  uny 
very  remote  generaHons  of  inhabitants,  but  would  4iscU>p«  m 
us  httl6  more  than  the  physicfll  changes  silently  pr,o4uee4,hy 
lb©  ^rand  opera tions  of  nature-  Yet,  there  are  ^mpi^^atti^FiEd 
traces  of  an  extinct  civilization^  of  a  higher , prdeT  mao  i»  mm 
1»b€  found  among  the  Indian  tribes,  -/' 

*  Amid  the  plarm  of  North  America,  some  potverful  nutlon  that 
I*as  Umappeared,  had  cnnstr acted  s^quare^  circtilor,  and  octagoft^t 
fortificationB.  wallB  6000  fathoms  m  length,  tumuH  from  seven  to 
flight  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in 
height;  sometimea  round,  aomttimea  with  several  stories,  and  coq. 
Uming  some  thousands  of  skeletons.  These  skeletons  belonged  Iq 
men  less  blender  and  more  squat  than  the  preeeot  inhabitants  pfihos^ 
cauntncs.  Other  bones,  wrapped  in  fabrics  rcfiembling  those  of  the 
Sandwich  and  Feejee  Islands,  are  found  in  the  natnr^l  grottoes  of 
Kentucky.  In  the  plains  of  South  America^  we  scarcely  find  a  few 
hdiocbF,  and  no  where  any  works  of  fortification  analogous  to  tho^ 
of  the  Ohio.  On  a  vast  space  of  ground,  however^  at  the  Lower 
Onnoco,  as  well  as  on  the  bsnks  of  the  Cassiquiare,  and  between  the 
sources  of  Essequibo  and  the  Rio  Braneo,  there  are  rocks  of  eranita 
covered  with  synibolfc  figures.  These  $culptures  denote,  diat  the 
generRtiona  exlmct  belonged  to  nations  different  from  those  whiclk 
now  inhabit  the  same  regions.  Between  the  history  of  Mexico  and 
that  of  Cundmamarca  and  Fern,  there  seems  to  be  no  connexion/ 

VohVi.  pp.  U,  164 

Where  do  we  not  find,  among  nations  destitute  trf  the  lii*ht 
c*f  Revelation,  marks  of  a  higher  degree  of  civiiiEation  tSat 
has  existed  at  Bome  antecedent  period?  In  Mexico  and  Pern,  " 
T^j^^^P*  ^"^  Nubia,  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  in  India  atid 
Indo-China,  we  are  constantly  referred,,  by  their  monumetiti 
and  b;y  the  concurring  voice  of  tradition,  to  a  period  at  wfriA?' 
a^js,  no>v  Iqst,  were  pniclised  by  the  inhabitants,^when  th*^ 
pYi^sl^  ^,^q  more  learned,,  the  Mionarchs  more  powerful,  th^ 
country  more  populous,— when  a  nobler  race  oc  on  pied  the  8<iil, 
or  when  the  gods  of  the  pantheon  were  mortal.  Ti^ces  of  a 
pmer,  or,  at  least,  a  simpler  mythoJogy  are  trequently  discover* 
a^eamid  the  imbecile  corruptions  of  a  later  date  ;  andcustomB, 
tflfe  meaning  of  which  is  unknown  becanse  they  have  survived 
the  remembrance  of  tlieir  ori^rin^  bear  teslitiiony  to  the  nni^ 
vecsal  tendency  of  unlettered  uiitions  to  degenerate  int^  Imbst- 
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^#liair''' This batbari^tbp  our  Aatl;^^  la  'the  ooBQe-' 

'  *  qtifeticc  of  the  oppreAsioQ  exercised  either  by  interior  despotism 

*  or  by  foreign  conc^uest  ;*  and  it  is   always  accompanied   by  a 

^rq^s^Jre  diminution  of  the  national  wealth.    Wfi  admit  ibis, 

ulthoogh,  for  the  ultimate  cause^  we  must  go  a  step   further 

^baek*' the  feet,  whatever  explanation  be  offered,  is  undeniable* 

'On  ttr^  16th  of  July,  6ur  Travellers  arrived  at  ViUad&l  Fg^^ 

'and  five  tedious  days  more  brought  them  to  the  port  of  Barce^ 

lona,  ivhence,  after  again  visiting  Gumana^  they  eventually 

bailed  for  Cuba.     An  account  of  that  island  and  of  their  subse^ 

Ntjuent  joutney  into  the  Cordillera,    will  occupy  the  enduiiig 

volume. 

)  ,  Pq^  I^  of  the  present  vohime  u  chiefly  occupied  with  a 
chapter  on  tlie  political  state  of  the  provinces  of  Vene^Uel^  and 
^n  the  population^  territonal  divisions,  and  commerctal  re|a* 
tiona  of  the  Colombian  Republic*  Of  the  multifarious  aqd 
▼aiuable  information  contained  in  this  portion  of  the  work,  we 
eannot  attempt  to  give  an  analysis-  It  is  presented  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  tables,  compriging  a  vast  number  of  interesting 
statistical  calculations.  Towards  the  close  of  this  chapteT,  the 
learned  Author  enters  into  a  disquisition  on  the  practicability 
of  a  water  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
Oceans,  in  which  the  isthmus  of  Nicaragua  is  concluded  to  b,e 
tl>e  naost  favourable  point  for  the  attempt  to  form  a  canal  o? 
large  dimensions;  but  its  practicability  remains  yet  to  h^ 
clearly  ascertained  by  accurate  surveys**  A  communication^ 
for  boats,  by  means  of  locks^  would,  no  doubt,  be  easily  effec- 
ted ;  but  unless  the  passage  admitted  merchant  vessels  of  heavjE- 
tonnage,  the  junction  would  be  of  comparatively  little  imp  or* 
tance. 

,,  Amoag:  the  Notes  to  this  volume,  will  be  found  a  verjp 
ifiterestiug  dissertatiod  on  the  hisLory  and  antiquities  of  th^ 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America ;  a  Table  exhibiting  th&  re-« 
lative  population  by  the  square  league,  of  the  Americati  State$j» 
and  the  States  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  every  article  o^ 
whic^,  we  are  assured ,  has  been  the  result  of  a  particular  dis^ 
cussion  ;  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  Catholic  MissionSj  au4  of 
the  native  tribes  in  Spanish  Americana  tabular  view  of  ^a 
population  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  of  the  United  States ;  apap^ 

. . , J\ 

^  In  a  subsequent  note,  it  is  stated,  that,  according  to  a  Spanish, 
ittTvey  executed  in  17BI,  the  Jake  of  Nicaragua  was  foutid  to  be  ISi* 
feet  7  inchei  above  the  South  8ea^  But  the  lake  is  8S  feet  6  inch^^ 
deep;  so  that  its  bettom  is  still  46  Cattilian  ieet  above  the  level  of 
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en  the  boundaades  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese',  j^Uttos ;  i%3uk 
aaeewy  on  die  physical  propertiee  ef.  the  GkwKHln^/  Pan  11; 
cf  ihis  volume  comprises  a  *  Sketch  of  a^  Geognq^l;^  •  Vidw  of 
*  South  Amenca  on  the  north,  of  the  rtret  of.  tli^  Ama^De,  and 
n  eaet  of  the  meridian  of  tbe  Sierra>  Nevada  d^.Meri^fca;^  and 
a  brief  chspter  describing  the  passage  from  Veneaoekt  to  die 
Ha^^tinah,  and  concluding  with  '  a  geneiil.vievr  of  Ae  Popu- 
«^^latien  of  the  West  Indies;  compared  with  that  pf  the  Nevr 
«  Continent/  with  respect-  to  the  diversity  of  races^  personal 
^W^etty,  languages,  and  woiship/  From  dtis  veqrn^reeting 
iectioB'Of  the  work^  we  must  extract  a  few  partiomavp^/ 

The  whole  surface  of  the  West  Indian  archipelago  coBtatne^ 
M.  Humboldt  eays«  nearly  8,300  square  leaeaee  of  20)fo  ar  de- 
gree*; of  wln<di  Cuba,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  MiTPiMtoIUrP  oceopy 
7,200,  or  nearly  nine  tenths.    This  aveajs  almost  equal  toi  tha^ 
of  the  Pnissian  monarchy,  aaid  twice  as  lasge  as  that  of  the 
State  of  Pennysyhania.    Its  ^r^laiim  popuktioa  difieia  little 
lh)m  A^^  of  toe  latler  State,  and  is  three  times  les^than  that 
tf  Scotbmd*    Tbe  total  population  of  the  English  West  India 
islands  ie  omnpated  to  be  776,600,  of  which  6:26,800  are 
elayes.    Jamaica  contains  a  popidation  of  402,000,  including 
S42,000  slaves."!^     BaivbadDes,  100,000 ;  79,000  slaves..    An^ 
tfguav   40t00O;    W/XK)  skycs.       Trinidad,    41,500  j    23,^00 
•lateej'frtetiien  of  coXonx,  14,000,    *  It  is  usual/  the  Autbor 
IMub^ks^  «  to  estimate  much  tao  low  the  constant Ij^  iucremmg 
^p&puttitSon  of'tbii  islamlJ    Haiti  contains   a  population  of 
fmj9&^,  'nieSpanish  Islands,  94(1,000,  including  only  281,400 
*ive#;'t*.  Cuba,  718^000,  with  266,000  slares;  Porto  Rioo» 
2BS,0(XX,  with  28vOO0  daves,     Tbe  free  coloured  population  qI  , 
tibcfse  two  Spanish  Islands,  amounts  to  upwards  of  2£0^000« 
"n^  nlinAev  of  sla^ee  still  imported  into  Cuba,  however,  is 
fi{#htfUfy  large  s  e^^esRio  Janeiro  has  not  of  late  received  a 
gMater  mn^^;    They  amounted,  from  1H17  to   1810,  froin 
1^009 1!O^96,00&  annfually.     In  the  French   Islands  of  Cuada" 
foupe  md'  IWhrrtiniquie,  the  total  population  is  219,000,  of  which 
l?(^,600'aree]livesi    Of  the  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Swedish  In- 
Ihnds,  th«  tets*  popoktion  is  84,500,  of  which   61,300  are 
illftieeK    The  Black  population  of  Contiaentat   and  losulary 
AiHeiito^fldlogethep  amounts  to  nearly  sis  milliouS'  and.  a  hall, 

wnicn  IS" tnus  estimatecr •  ,.»  i->«  #«.>*«|f-H 

_  '   ■'■     "■  "- ■  —    i^.^-i   ^...      ^1    ..■■■■  J >■■,■>.. .■■,.'■2..-  .       » 

.  •^  On  this  slave  pop^ikiiibfi,  witftin  <te  laet  fburteea  ^yulRR^  diolqift 
inarriages- contracted  were' scarcely  4^  f  • 
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Negro  Shren. ' 

Uttited  Stfttes    -    - 
'    Bteztl      -*  -    w    * 
Spfenisb  Cb!orr?«d'of 
'   thif  Conti-Bent  -    - 
English, 'Dtttcfc,  arid 


l,680i000 
IjSOO-OOO 

307,000- 

'2«>,00» 


FhifeMfe^oedi    •        •      < 

•       •. 

'HaiU  and  the  other 

fslands    -    ^    -    - 

870j00» 

'  Uttiterf  States  -    --^ 

27a,O0(> 

'  Brazil,  perhaps    *►    •' 

10»,0O«P 

Spaniish  Coldntes*  on 

the  CknAtment    •    - 

8»,09(> 

English,  Dutch,  and 
French  Chiyana  *•'   - 

'         .                                          4 

8,000' 

6,W7,O00 


•  -  r     I  « 

•  •  ••>  • 


1,»»©,0«»: 

ii«*<  I  HI  pill  ^1. 

6,433^0 


On  thetotal  pofmlartiiMi  of  tW  Wast  Indies^  tbeya  ax^  17  jM»r 
4(^.'-i^w6ite»,  and  H3feraentk.mtn  o£  colotir^  slanRefr.aDd  frae^; 
,  tftMHi^'f^  dbtjr;  1^^  Wbiti^s  at«  te»  the  loeiT  o6  cdbavteito^A 
Thfe"  ifeV^w  ttre40|jier cew^'. ;  thie* ftee  mew  d£  colour 4&^<m^ 
*ffie  number  of  bBacks-  spread  ewr  ih^rasl  eott£ltiMt'  (»|- 
SbUttfih  Aiii^rica  ia  do  stiiaff,  (390,000;)  thiH,  feppily,  th^  ifo 
noli  fbi^m  2^  pat  cent,  of  the  popuhiion..    AcbOtdmg*  to  tfce'  lawif 
of^ tie  new  independent  Stat'es,  slavery  will  by  degrees  be  ex*^ 
tiWreSllfed'l&voti^boiil  thoeo  cooirtries.    Tbb,  &e|nd)Ud  o£  Co<-; 
kAnbitf  bad  801  a  «oftl«'  examfilew    Inclodiiig  Gtdm  and<  Foito 
Il}lk>>  tbe«  African  ra»ee>  ftt  Spaniib  Anwriaa  ai?e:  CQaii>iilfid  i»^  jpi%^. 
^ patent.':  Ihe'WhHett  99-  wnteHiLr  tUe  oo|i{)e««eiHOtB»d(m0i^^' 
4i5  pttfcen/^4  p-  cmd-  t}i«  nii&ed  rarces,  33)jierc«ii^^  on  am aggregaM 
population  of  nearly  seventeen  milliona.    In  Bnaili.tke]n0ffra89* 
aire  to  the  whites  as  2  to  1,  forming  nearly  one  half  of  the 
population.    In  the  United  States,  they  are  as  I  to  4f .    The 
feUimin^tetbeiAitthov^ffettoial  iKneaf^tuktioiii  oC  th(a'4iMnk  , 
butlio»^  th^ra^eS'intfie'New' World.    .  /i   .  • 

Whites  -    -    13,471,000  or  38  per  cenU      . 

I&diADB    -    •    8,610,000  or  26 

Negroes  -    -    6,433,000  or  19 

Mixed     -    -    6,428,000  or  18 

34,942,000 
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Of  this  vBflt  aggregate,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  eakniat^d  ta 
form  about  two  thirds,  aod  the  Protestants  one  third  \  but»  as 
the  Protestapt  population  ip  the  .New  World  awgmenta  inuch 
more  rapidly  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  proportion  will,  it 
is  supposed,  in  lesa  than  half  a  century,  be  considerably 
modi^ed  in  farour  of  the  Protestant  population.  In  Europe, 
the  numerical  proportion  is  not  materially  different.  TaVing 
the  total  population  at  198  millions,  we  may  compute  nearly 
103  milliom  of  Roman  Catholics,  38  millions  belonging  to  tile 
Greek  Church,  52  millions  of  Protestants,  and  5  millions  of 
Mohammedans.  .  .  .   "  • 

Another  series  of  calculations  exhibits  the  preponderance  <*f 
languages  in  the  New  Continent,  The  learned  traveller  is  of 
opinion,  that  there  still  exist  upwards  of  seven  fniliion^  and  a 
half  of  natives  who  have  preserved  the  use  of  tfcfeir  ^wn  laii* 

Sage,  and  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  European  dia* 
its.  Of  the  remaining  27  millions,  it  is  calculated,  that 
upwards  of  14  millions  speak  the  Spanish  or  Portngnese*, 
1  If  millions  the  English^  an<^^arIyH  the  French  or  ^omfe 
Other  European  tongue*  *  '  "^^  *xid-^*jjt.J^ 

'  These  gtatemeuts  of  population,*  it  is  added,  *  considered  in  d^eir 
relatioaa  to  the  differences  of  race,  languages,  and  worship,  are  com- 
posed of  venf  variable  elementSi  and  represent  ap|>roxinaatively  the 
state  of  society  in  America.  In  a  work  of  this  kindj  we  can  take 
into  Gonii  deration  only  great  masses:  the  partial  estimates  may  In 
time  acquire  more  rigorous  precision.  The  language  of  ciphet*»  the 
^ole  hierogljrphics  which  have  been  preserved  atnong  the  signs  of 
thought,  stands  in  no  need  of  interpretation,  Tliere  is  eomettimg 
serious  and  prophetic  in  these  inventories  of  the  huoian  race:  m 
them,  the  whole  destiDy  of  the  New  World  seems  to  be  inacribed^* .' 

We  win  not  weaken,  by  any  remarks  of  onr  own^  the  iii(- 
presBton  which  cannot  fail  to  be  made  bjr  the  learned  A^^^^^^'b 
simple  and  striking  comment  on  hia  previous  statements,  which 
are  in  themselves  of  the  highest  interesti  not  only  in  a  politidal 
point  of  viewp  bat  as  connected  with  Qm  object^  an^  hopes  of 
Christian  pliikntbropy.  \ , 

'^  <.V-    .«t>  ^  ...  'i      j      A     !     .  ?    ■■■.■,■■■  f    ^    ■^■f,.-     ■      f   I,  fi  f       f  I  i-f  ..f.i'.T — Jf 

Aeiiiiwb^  i?ho  spea&^^pani*,  16  mijliw  ^^  ^-^^  ^WC?^ 

^-u.6.    ^T^'--.  ^^   0  .)  /..:-'    ^     H    :r^^-.i'"')   'I    A    i:^oH 
.1  .'i    !      .,•.....  M-    ".;   w-.r:    -   ^:  "    ;     .  .  .    M  ^    ^* 

inn"  i\':"y'  .'■::.  •    .:     ' --'"-^^      ^   — --•     ,? -:    r    j'i'-      .  v   ■"--.'>'- vr>\» 
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flt^JiE  putliG  are  always  gainers   oy  an  open  compeiHioE 
t.?-^j  u]^piig,tho^  wha  are  o^ntendiiig  for  its  pAtroaage  ^  iai^i^ 
the  good  etfects  of  that  competition  are,  we  thiokp  discerxiib^J^ 
j^clihe  style  in  whiob  the  Edilors  of  these  elegant  little  cabinet 
jRKOn^s  vi#  with  each  other  in  th^  getting  up  of  their  annual 
PfOl^nwB.    The  Amulet  (the  only  one  then  ready)  was  notip^d 
ip.^ur  lastNii[ub§n    We  shall  not  attempt  the  iuvidious  task 
*i)f  <ileciding  npon  the  cppiparative  merits  of  the  three  pubJicd- 
ti^^  ;  the  ladies  mu^t  choose  ^  and  should  there  be  three ladiei 
in>$be  case,  of  course,  each  will  choose  a  different  one.    The 
^portrait  of  Lord  Byron  in  the  Souvenir  will  decide  the  prefer- 
ence of  one  :  "  the  cottage-girl'  in  tlie   Amulet  may  charm  a 
ijecond  ;  and  the  neat  case  which  forms  a  sort  of  spathe  to  the 
*^  Forget  me  nof  (myoiotk  adtermarmkijf  liiai^  atlti^ct  a  f^^^^* 
l^hould  the  names  of  the  cootribtttors  determine  the  defci^km, 
there  will  still  be  room  fof  the  e:^erci8e  of  the  same  variety  of 
^tas|;e.    Several  of  t|if  names  appear  in  the  table  of  contents  to 
.ii»jOre  than  one  of  the  volumes,  and  soineapnear  a«  contributors 
104341  thr^e.    Thus»  ii^. the  Amulet,  io  the.  Wt  of  the  contri- 
^iMitcusi^ppear  the  names  of  Mr.  Hootgomiery,  Pco(ess6r  Wil- 
«on,  the  Aolhor  of  "  May  you  like  it/*^  the  Revp   Mr.  Croly, 
Mrb*  Hemans,  Bernard  Barton,  the   Author  of  the   Duke   of 
Mantua,  John  Bo  wring,  John  Clare,  Miss  Landon,  Miss  Mit- 
.19;:^^  Miss  E.  Roberts,  the  Rev,  W,  L*  Bowles,  Montagu  Sey- 
*pptQur,  Henry  Neelej  &c»     The  same  names,  with  the  exception 
jpjt^jtjie  first  three  apd  *hat  of  John  Clare,  appear  in  the  con- 
tent^ of  the  Forget-me-notitogether  with  those  of  Mrs.  Grant, 
Mrs.  C,  B/  Wilson,  Miss  Benger,  David   Lyndsay,  T*  Hood, 
Delta,  the  Rev.  Dn  Booker,  the  Rev,  Gl  Woodley,  the  Rev, 
Ry-Polwhele,  John  Luscotnbe,  James  Bird,  A,  Balfiour,  the  Rev- 
^\^.  B.  Clfirk^  &c.    And  in  the  Literary  Souvenir^  we^  meet 
jigaia  'Witlbi.  most  of  th^,  abov^  names,  as  well  as  those'  of 
Geoffrey  Crayon^  Allah  CuhhmgWm^  Thomas  Catupbell,'?. 
T.  Coleridge,    Dr.  Southey,   William  Sotheby,  Jonn  Qalft, 
Thomas  Doubleday,  William  Roscoe,  Horace  Smith,  James 
Hogg,  N.  T.  Carrington,  M.  A.  Shee»  C^  B.  Sheridan,  Barry 
Cornwall,  Miss  A*  M.  Porter,  the  Right  Hon*  Lord  Porchester, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Howard,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  F.  L. 
Gower,— nay,  without  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  seen  that. 
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if  Ijie  game  is  to  be  deckled  br  tbe  ^  coqrt  ^rdi^  lilr.  ^zHi 
has  all  the  honours.  He  boasts,, in^eeiJ,  with  *same  reason, 
that  bis  .list  exhibits  '  such  a  pbatanx  of  distinguisbed  writers 
'  «B  has  aeyer  before  been  embodied  in  any  similar  publication/ 
To  i^ak  the  trutbi  we  should  nevertheless  fiud  no  difficulty  in 
compiling  fVom  tbe  three  rival  publicaiions,  a  selection  £eur 
•aperior  to  either  \  and  this  not  bemg  tdlowable,  we  must  say^ 
that  each  volume  contains  sofne  pieces  df  pdnlirry  ttierit,  on 
which  the  EdHors  may  safely  stak^  tiie  pteteti^te  of  thehr 
respective  works  to  the  preference  of  the  public.  )?or  eirfunple^ 
passiiig  over  the  names  of-  Mr.  Watts^s  anttoeraticat  (cootribu^ 
tors^  we  should  be  disposed  to  select  the  foUewiug  poem  aa  oasr 
of  the  most  sparkling  gems  in  bis  cabinet. 

•  A  RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW. 
Bsr  Thomas  IIoqj>^  E;s«. 

« Oh.  when  Fwas  if  tby  boy, 

My  days  and  nq;hts  were  fuH  of  Jay« 

My  mates wfere  blythe  and  kind} 
Kb  wonder  tbirt  I  sometimes  sighy 
And  dash  tbe  ieaiwdrop  from  ipy  eye^ 

To  cast  ftkok  behind ! 

«  A  hoop  was  an  eternal  rbuud 

Of  pleasure.    In  those  days  i  fbuttd^  - 

A  top  a  joyoui  tiling : 
But  now  those  ptot-Mights  I'd#op;.         ' 
My  head^  alas !  is  all  my  to^ 

And  cMPeful  thoughts  ^  firfaig.' 

*  My  marbles— once  tny  bae  was  stored  ;*-^ 

Now  I  must  play  with  Elgmis  hurdi  * 

With  Theseus  fot-  a  taw ! 
My  playful  horse  has  slipped  his  string, 
Forgotten  all  his  capering, 

And  harnassed  to  the  law ! 

«  My  kite, — how  fast  and  far  it  flew! 

While  I,  a  sort  of  Franklin,  drew  .       . 

My  pleasure  from  the  dcy. 
*Twa6  papered  o'er  wkhj3tudious  theme^  . 
The  tasks  I  wrote  )-^my  present  dreams 

Will  never  som  so  high !        .  . 

<  My  joys  are  wingless  all^  and  dead :         ' 
My  dumps  are  made  of  more  than  head ; 

My  flights  sooti  find  a  falF;    • 
My  fears  prevail,  my  fencles  droop ;  * 
Joy  never  cometh  with  a  ho6p, 

And  seklom  with  a  callr 
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1  amn  8hu|id00iNik  ni|rflelf 
,i    The  VF^M  knooka  to  and  fro.    >  . 

,My  archery,  is  all  iwfearnedr    .  \     .  ' 

,And  Oxief  iagain^  myaelfhaajCunied 
iVJy  arrows  and  my.  bow. 

*>Noawreia{nooDlidf  <qnlbfltkf 
,My  fiuth^rsbip's  411  endlen  task ; 

My  bezel's  ne'er  out  of  achobl. 
My  heart  is  pamed  wkh  dcorti  and  Al^jj^        ^ 
.  Iliave  too^m^y  foes  to  fight»        :    . 

And  fKends  grown  strangely  666l  i 

*'  nie  very  diam  thalt  shared  my  cake, 
Holds  out  so  cold  a  hiind  te  shakei 

It  mak^s  me  sbrMc  and  sighjM. 
On  this  I  will. not  dwell  and  hang;. 
The  changeling  would  not  feel  a  paag,. 

Though  these  should  meet  faia  ej^. 

<  No  skies  so  blue  or>A>S€i»QBe  -  ^ 
As  then  ;-rno  leavtes  look  -half  go:gnMn^ 

As  clothed  the  play-graundttnel 
All  things  I  loved  are  Stered  so ;  . 
Nor  does  it  ease  my  hear^  to  hasbw    .     . 

That  change  resides  in  me ! 

<  Oh  for  tk^  garb  tbftt  mark^  ibe  boyyr«-* 
The  trowsers  made  of  €or]du(oy«     .  . 

Well  inked  with  black  and  r^d^-^  „  ^    j.  i 
The  crownless  hat,— ne'er  deemed  an  ill ; 
It  only  let  Iha  sunshine  stBl 

Repose  up<^n  my  head  1 

'  Oh  for  the  ribbon  round  the  nedcl 
The  careless  dog's  ears  apt  to  dedc 

My  book  and  collar  both  1 
How  can  this  formal  man  be  styled 
Merely  an  Alexandrine  chiid^ 

A  boy  of  larger  growth  \ 

*  Oh  for  that  small,  smalt  beer  anew  ! 

And  (heaven's  own  type)  that  mild  sky-Mne 

That  washed  my  sweet  meals  down ! 
The  master  even  l^^nd  that  small  Toiic  ' 
That  fagged  me !— Worse  is  now  my  Work, 
A  fag  for  all  the  town  \ 

*  Oh  for  the  lessons  learned  by  heart  1 
Ay,  though  the  very  birch's  smart 

Should  mark  those  hdurs  again :  • 
I'd  kiss  the  rod}  and  be  resiglied 
Beneath  the  stvqkO)  and  even  find 

Some  sugar  in  the  cane. 
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<  The  AMHililiigbbftWIlMlrtM  «Hr%i^  ^  ^ 
The  Fairy  Talet  iiifidMoi«tiai^iHi       ^ 

By  fleeith  'tioKt'verk  and  bmir  M^  '  ^ 
The  aogel  ferni  that  always  wdked  ^  • 
In  all  my  doeanfe.  aad  looked^  and  talked 

Exactly  like  MiM  BrawBl 
«  The  (mneiemf^'^Ctuwittbmcm^9f\    '      * 


The  prize  of  iiierit,w«ifoitiKNml 

Merit  had  frttaeKtiXMi* 
But  npv  I  wcite,  fondaytmild  diyti:  ' 
For  fame,— a  deal  oCemp^^iraiiev'  ^ 

Without  the  ttlferfsii  I  ^     •  c 

«  Iheo  hon^r siroel  hoflott^l  tiM 'DtiMvded  tkiach  I 


The  joyous  riuMitiMthe  load  approadH^-^ 

The  wiadifigtfaerns  like  TSMwM       * 
The  meeting  sa^eet  that  made  me  thraii«^ 
The  swQBlanats^  idiiost  sweeter  stM^*^  * 
No  iolw  to>  lii^/SMt  /  * 

«  When  that  I  was  a  tiny  bov»    ^  ' 

My  days  and  nights  were  lull  of  joy : 

My  mat^  were  folythe  and  kind  ;<n^ 
No  wonder  that  I  soaaethnes  sigh^  > 
And  dash  dm  tear-drop  tVons  my  eye,        * 

To  cast  a  look  behind/ 

From  the  same  volume,  we  t^e  atiotl^er  specimen  not  leaa 
istriking  and  original,  but  of  a  higher  order  in  point  of  senti-* 
moot.    It  has  the  modest  signature,  M.  J.  3. 

^  THE  FIRST  WANDERER-       t-      :.  ^  A. 
^  Creation's  Heir !  the  firstyihe  last,    ..    •     t  /*- 

That  koew  the  wo  rid  his  own: 
Yet  stood  he  *mid  his  kingdom  fast         *     .  •  •»  -  « 

A  fugitive— o'enhrown ! 
Faded4ind  (Ml  Ae  glorious  form, 

^And  changed  the  soul  within* 
While  pain»  and  grief*  snd  strifit»  and  stomv 
Told  the  dark  seaet—-SiN  1 

«  Unaided  and  alone  on  eard^ 

He  bade  the  heavens  give  «ar.t  .' 

Bat  evei^  star  tba^  sang  hi^taMi^. 

Kept  silence  kl  its  smieie»'  *  - 

He  saw  round  Eden's  distant  ile^ 

Angelic  iegleas-stfay  t-*- 
Alas  !  itiey  were  but  sent  to  ke^ 

His  guilty  foot  away.       .  ^  ' 

<  Then  tunij^Ljie  fjsqUeei  to  hb  #    *    i 

Th^^mc^Wo^lp^miiiir^l  ...i  r 

Bat nattire's Mm ^L^mf^tfi^^  t . r^  iiX. 

And  s^ke  rebuke  Srd  dread*        ^  /    f V/  X  ac  V 
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While  £ca9tui»g  fin*  ate  j#ineil.*ihe  'waQ* 
And  aWtMrn-*^.  Cwtned  hrAhee  P* 

*  Thk,  Bpofce^thfe  fkrtft V  pfrQ#Mg  roar ; 

And  this  the  Vidtim^#  cry  i   * 
This,  wriittoiiii  ibfocftleae-geve^ 

Wot  even  mtiifbm^07»i.i  ' 

And  not  alone  each  &N)c«rpaiver.. 

Proclaipi9d'  jttst- Healreat^  deoeee:         ' . 
The  faded  leaf^  Uie^iog  flower^       r 

Alike  said,— <' Curaed  fertheei"  . 

^  Thougii  merti^doomed  to  fliaojra  lengtkf 

Of  life*4  BOW  dwrr^w  'opaq^  * 

Sons  rose  arottod  in  pride  ai^  atnengthi-H 

They,  Uioy  prochriTOiil  <ht  hm* 
'Twaabewd'aiyild  Ibieif  boslilejfMMBH 

Owned  in  the  murdercii^ai  do0nii9  / v 

Seen  in  the  widow's  silent  tear^j    .^  *    ,r  ,/'/ 

Felt  in  the  iafatat's  jtomb.     ,^    ,  ,^  .     T  '    - 

*  Ask  not  tlie  Wanderer's  ^terfiite* 

His  being,  l^irtby  or  name; 
Enough  that  all  have  ^red  his  stat^ 

That  Man  is  still  the  same.     ' 
iSdll  briar  and  thorn  his  life  o'ergrow  i  . 

'  ''  '   ^    ;       Still  strives  bis  soul  within';  ' 

"•>    ^      ^  And  pain^  apd  care,  and  sorrow  AcJw 
The  same  dark  8eefet,.i-^8tir  P' 

As  a  compamon  piece  to  this  beautiful  little  j)oem,  we  shall 
give'  one  from  the  Fofget^me-not/whicb,  in  point  of  poetical 
merit,  will  endure  a  <^tnparisoQ.with  any  single  poem  in  the 
rival  publications. 

,  /        «  A  DIRUE.^By  the  Rev.  G.CaoLY, 

<  «  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  tb  dost  i'' 
Here  the  evil  and  tlM^  just, ' 
Here  the  youthfbl  att^lAie  ^f  ^ 

Here  the  fearfdi  aod  4ha.bold».  ^  «     i 

Here  the  mate^ii  a«d»lbaaafud  . 
In  one  silent  bed.  i^elnd;  ^        ;  ^  ^ 

Here  the  vassal  and  the  king 
Side  by  side  lie  witheringf 
^  Here  the  sword  and  sceptre  wst'*^        > .  v 

•*  Earth  to  eaith»  aad  duatt»di»tti^r 

'  Age  on  age  shftU  roll  alons  , 

O'er  this  tSfe  jmM  imgihr  toftw^       ' 
ThcvBe  that  iM^  them,  mofte^t  iree(% 
All  shall  with  ^btse  deep^ft  deep.  / 

Vol.  XXVI.  N.S.      ^  2r 
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Brothei%9  tkte^  of  Uie  n^orm^ 
Summer's  mn  or  vdnter's  stormy 
Song  of  peace  or  battle's  roar. 
Ne'er  sliall  break  their  slumbers  more- 
Death  shall  keef)  his  sullen  trust*- 
**  Earth  to  eartb^  ant)  dust  to  d^st  t" 

*  But  a  day  is  coming  fast^    - 
Earthy  thy  migluiest  and  ^'last ! 
"    '  It  shall  come  in  feav  a«d  vronder. 

Heralded  by  trump  and  thmider  ^ 
'  It  shallcome  in  stnle  ail»d  toil ;. 
It  shall  come  in  blood  a«d  ^poil  f 

g  shall  como  in  ampires'  groans  ^. 
urning  templesy^  tcam|)led  tUrones  s 
'  "     ;  Then,  ambition,  rue  tliv  lust!—- 

J'..,    '.      '     '  «^  Eartii  to. earth,. and  Uust  to  dust !" 

/./  *  Theo«inll  come  the  judffemeRt  sign ; 

In  the  Easl  the  KiBrGslmtTshiney         -  ' 

FJashuig  from  Heaven's  goklengatey 

Thousand  thousands  roimd  his  state^* 

Spirits  with  the  lerown  and  plume ; 

1  remble  then,  thuu  sullen  tomb  I 
f  Heaven  shall  open  on  our  sight ; 

Earth  be  turned  to  living  light, 

Kingdom  of  the  vansomeid  just— 

**  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust!" 

*  Then  thy  mount,  Jemsalem, 

Shan  be  gorgeous  as  a  gem ; 

Then  shall  in  the  desert  rise  ^  „    , , 

Fruits  of  more  than  paradise ; 
'     Eafth  by  ahgel  feet  be  trod,      ' 
:t      .   ^       One  great  garden  of  her  God ! 
1  Till  are  dried  the  martyr's  tears  ^  • 

Through  a  thousand  glorious  years  I 
'   >  Now,  m  hope  of  Him  we  trust, 

««  Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust.**  '      * 

,The  prose  contributions  mil  not  so  easily  admit  of  citation, 
beiogi  for  the  most  pari,  too  long  to  extrtbci  entire;  but  we 
an^  'tetnpied  to  detach  a  few  parsgraphs  firom  **  The  Haunted 
''-Manor  House,  by  the  Autbof  bf  th^  l>ttk6  of  Mantua,"  in 
the  Forget-me-not. 

irr*  The  mail  coach  had  jiist-  set  me  down  at  the  entrance  to  a 
dreary  and  unweeded  aveaiiie.  There  wHs  a  douM^  H>w  of  dark  elms, 
interspersed  with  beech  neither  very  bowery  nor  very  umbrageous ; 
though,  as  I  passed,  they  saluted  me  whh  h  rkh  shower  of  wet 
leayje^,  alid  shook  their  bare  arms  ii^rowling  as  tfkeload  sough  of  the 
wind  went  through  their  decayed  6tanthes.  The  old  hoiise  was  be- 
fore me.    Its  numeroas  and  itteguiarly  oofitrited  compartments  in 
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Souvenir,  mid  Forget^mMf0t,  64^ 

.  'front  ivere  sftreaked  in  blade  and  while  flSig-zQg$^*.fand;floedy  I  thirfk^ 

the  fairest  jewels  of  the  cr^atton  call  this  chaste^md  elegant  ornament. 

Jt  was  near  the  close  of  a  daHc  autumnat  day,  and  a  nia«s  of  ^able^ends 

<  Btood«harp  and  erect  against  the  wild  and  lowering  sky.  Each  of  these 

•  fkinnaoles  could  once  boast  of  its  admired  and  appropi^iate  ornament^— 

.  a  little  weathercock ;  hvH;  they  had  cast  off  their  gilded  plumage  for- 

>  -ever,  and  fallen  from  their  high  estate^  like  the  once  iieatiy  trimmed 

mansion  .which  I  was  now  vii^itingy    A  nmgpie  was  ^)eTched  upoti  a 

huge  stack  of  chimneys  ;  <hts  bladE  and  white  pUimage  seemed  per» 

fectly  in  character  with 'the  mottled  edifice  ait  hi?  feet.    Perhaps  he 

was  the  wraith,  the  departing  vision  of  the  decaying  fkbric ;  an  appa* 

rition  unsubstantial  as  the  honours  and  dignities  of  the  ancient  house 

of  Etherington. 

*  1  looked  eagerly  at  the  long,  low^ casements;  a  fliint  glimmer  w&i 
.  visible.    It  proceeded  from  the  wan  reflection  of  a  sickly  sunbeam 

behiml  me  struggling  through  .the  cleft  of  a  dark  baUfCloud.  It  was 
the  window  where,  in  vay  boyhood*  I  had  often  peeped  at  the  village 
clock  through  nciy  telescope.  It  was  the  nursery  iphamber,  apd  i^o 
wonder  that  it  was  regarded  with  feelii^  of  the  deepest  intere^t^ 
Here,  the  first  dawnings  of  reason  broke  in  upon  my  soul ;  the  first 
faint  gleams  of  intelligence  awakened  me  from  a  st^te  of  infantiqe 
unconsciousness.  It  was  here  that  I  first  drank  deeply  of  the  fresh 
rills  of  knowledge;  here  my  imagination,  ardent  and  Unrepressed^ 

,fifst  plumed  its  wings<for,fii^t ;  and  I  steppfed  forth  niror  itSttbrj^kold 
into  a  wqrld  long  since  tried  apd  found  as  unsatisfying  |ind,i|iir0$l  |» 

.the  false^glimmer  that  noiv. mocked  me  firom  the«hall  of  rav  f^tbera. 

•  •••••.....«  The  front  door  was  closeyi ;  but,  as  I  Mn^w  eyQfy 
turn  and  porqer  about  the  hops^,  I  mad^  ,no  do^bt  xrf*  sc^n  findiqe   ^ 
out  its, inmates,  if  any  of  theiia  were  \n  thfs  n^ighbpurb^d*    I  WPrkeS 
my  way  tbrpjugh  the  irarden,  knee*de^p  and  r^l^witji  ftoed,  for  tl^ 
j^rpose  of  reconnoitrmg  the  back  offices.    Is^^ei^  pretty  cajitioMsly 
jpast  what  memory,  ,thAt  gi;qat  dealer  in  hyperbolcblh^  hitbeftp 
g^erally  contriyedto p^;^^  as  ^ .hpge lak^-^iH^«v9  lo t my astonjsiU 
jment,  dwindled  into  a  duck-pond*-^but  npt^itN^t  d^iQger  from  ifes 
slippery  mafgin.    It  still  reposed  und^r  the.^adow  of{  tW  old  cberiT^ 
tree,  once  the  harbinger  pf  delights  as  the  r^tariuii^,  season  gave 
intiniation  of  another  bountiful  supply  of  fruit.    It;s  gnarlod  stump, 
now  stunted  and  decaying,  had  scarcely  one  tokpn  of  life  upon  i^ 
seattf^^  branoliijes; .  Flowing  a  narrow,  walk  .nearly  oblileiiwt^d,  I 
^nt^ed^  paved  coprt.    The, first  tramp  awoketa  tr#m«of^0cfaio^9 
thfi|t;&eQmed  ^^  though  ,tbej'had  glwmberod  ^inqe  mydepdrtoiey  4m4 
now  started  fr^m;  tb^ir  slpep,  to  greet  or  to  .admpqi$h,;toe.jreturBl£^ 
truant.    Gr^ss,  in  luxuriant  tufts,  capriciously  disposed*  gn^^aboii^L 
in  large  patches.    The  breeze  passed  heavily  by,  rustling  tb^. dark 
swathe,  and  murmuring  fitfully  as  it  departed.    Desolation  deemefd 
to  have  marked  the  spot  for  her  own^— the  grim  abode  of  solituile  'and''' 
despair.- •••«•  ••^•To  all  appearance  the  house  was  teKiatiftfes^  '^ ;' 
tried  the  door  of  a  side  kitehtn  or  scullery:  it  was  fasten^d,'biil!^hfe^^ 
ni^ty  bolts  yielded  to  no  ^yery  forcible  pressure ;  and  I  once  -  more  "' 
p^netr^^jd  M^.t^  ckHc^i)}  ^^^  exhaustless  magasiiie  wb^h  had  ; 
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648  SaufdenW,  aM  l^tji^-mt^f.  • 

lunaiih^  Vam  and  eggs^  gre^ti  ahdhacohi  fAih  btte^MindfywA  iiicm* 
'  wuf  condiments  thereto  ftpp^ifftidifig,*  to  the  p»^gtrii>ol»of 4>drtatcg#>f 
al  least  two  centuries.    A  marvellous  chance !— 4o  me  it  appearedsASr 
ifiwffM^t  in-  a  mianent;. so  reoendj t|iad  mqoacMrjr  cerfQ^l^lted  the  . 
.  soiiiea  of  fdj  jomk  \m  «U  tbeir  pristine  splendoiwl    Now  no  sipiojke 
r^ipdrlasti^ifOTaj  frooi  ih^k^y^  biUeU  .90  U«Ee  gneeted  my  akht ;  , 
DO  savoury  steam  r^aled  the  sense.    Dark,  dbe^lessv-andtcolq,^*- 
the  Jong  bars  emitted  no  radiance;  the  hearth  unswep^  on  which 
.  Groirfer  once  panted  with  heat  and  flltoM.'  j  -     .  .  1  ^  r-  >  i 

.;  Tbia  19  altogetlier  a  very  beautiful  aad  well  told  story.;  *  The 

'iibrefl  J^mnfAAt  a^tale  of  Halloween,  by  David  Lyndsay^  lEsq  / 

in^/ibe'4iamie  volume,  is  another  admirable  Cbristovas  atory  10^ 

'  tbfi.Wiy^)^  ^^  of  teii.o*clo<Jc..    Tbe  '  Comet'  i^  also. a  wild  and 

'  witching  tale,  but  it  is,  we  believe  we  may  aay,  the  only  ex- 

•r  ceptionable  piece  in  the  collection.    Professor  rorsen's  vulgar 

aflcl  profane*  stanzas  were  not  worth  Y^printmgv  and  thetafe'ts 

«  sVdly  nia'rred  by  Ae  stalejokes  and  irreHgioud  leVity  in  Yefer^ 

ence  to  the  *  eneiny  of  mankind.*  \  r  *    ,   1   .  .     .    . 

\  Among  the  prose  contributions  to*  the 'Bbuvenit,  thefie  are 

several  of  very  higli  meriti    The  crayon  of  o^ur  friend  GeofiPrey 

viil  probably  be  recognized  in  the  following  jiprtrait ., 

:  '^  Among  the  habitual  frequenters  of  tfan  phice  (the  garden  of  tte 
TbdeHes),  I  had  often  remarked  an  old  gentleman  whose  dress -was 
decidedly  anti-revolutional.  He  wore  the  three-cornered  cocked' hat 
'  tfp  the  ancien  re^me  >  hiii  hair  was  frizzed'  over  eadi  earintD  '4iUA  de 
pigeon^  a  style  strongly  savouring  of  ^Boufbonismr;  ivid  tL  quote 'it^tM 
out  behind,  the  loyalty  of  which  was  not  to  be  diqiiitedk  '  His  dnuB^ 
though  ancient,  had  an  air  of  decayed  gentiKty,'  and  1  oSserv^tf  that 
tr^  took  his  snu£F  out  of  an  elegant  though  ^d^ftshisnied'  valflTlMaa 
Ilk  appeared  to  be  the  most  popular  man  on  the  walk.  Hfi'^had^'f 
^^plimebt  for  every  old  lady,  lie  kissed  every  ddld,  and  b^  fMed 
ivef|')ittle  dog  dpott the  head;  fbf  €ftildr#ii*aaid  Ktliis^degsrwariteiw 
-fttjiimabt  tlitaibtrrr  df  society-^  Frances  '  I^^iist  •h<sop<ey  however 
that  his  Sfelddte  kissed'  a  child  without,  at  the  'same,  lime^  pinohiij; 
^Ir^'inti^ky'  UmiA  cheek:  "a  Frenchman  of  th^  old  school  never  fiuv 
l^ts  his  ^/^W  to  the' sex.  • 

"  ^  Wheife  there'is  k  fitvt>bfable'|iredisposltioii)  obe  soon  IbfnvdbUnd 
of  tacit  intimacy  by  often  'm^Mng*  on  the  siune  wafaa-  Qnoe  -uf 
twice  X  accQmmpdated  him,  with  a  Dench ;  after  which  we  to|i^ed 
.iiats  on  passing  each  other ;  at  length  we  got  so  far'  as  to  tsfke  a*  pinch 
rof  snuff  togetber  out  of  his  box,  which  is  equivalent  to  eating'  sidt 
-t5g!^ttier  in  the  east :  from  that  time  our  acquaintance  was  estsMished.' 

tt.MTbe^kl  geatleiQAD'Osie  day  falW.  into  so  conimunicative  a 
iFeuii  >aa  to  detail  to  bis  acquaintance  several  particulara  of  his 
history,  the  6um  bsxA  substance  of  which  aro,  that '  he  had  con- 

/•<  ^dered  himself  a  fortunate  man  to  make  his  escape  pemiy- 
'  less  out  of  France,  and  he  considered  himself  fortunate  to 
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Souvfmr,  and  Forg^-me;riQt.  ^jS 

*  be  $bM<^  t0  i^etum  penoylesa  iqto  it/  This  may  biBi^^4  ;jtp  oon^-  ^ 
pirifl6}iheiiii8toiy.<>f  msttyva  French  emigrant  -  TO    qti^Mpj^^/^ 

*  seiitidfl  lb  have  tioifking  to  say  against  the  Englishi  whom  heaffirmedi; 
t&W^rd'oh ^eiis :  vttidi  he  mingled  so'  miich  among  lhtat»  that,  at  tho^ 
end  o^twenCy  y6at^,  he  cbnld  speak  their  lan^age  almost  well  enoiig^f 
toMiitiddrstood.*  -  .  v      - 


n 


He  was  now  a  devout  attendant  upon  levees^  zealous  in  hii^ 
loy^-lty,  good-humoured  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  happy  to  oc- 
cupy an  attic  chamber  in  his  own  once  splendid  hotel,'  with 
'  all  r*ans  for  his  theatre/  '  I  thank  my  stars,  I  have  at  length' 
'found,*  exclaims  the  JTarrator,  ■  what  I  had  long  considered  aa^ 
'not to  be  found  on  earth — a  contented  man/  The  folio wiog:^ 
paragraphs  are  added  as  a  pos^scrtp^  .<iijJiW 

*  There  ia  no  calculating  on  human  happiness.  Since  writing  tlie 
foregoing^  the  law  of  indemDlty  has  been  passed,  and  my  friend  re- 
stored to  a  great  part  of  hiB  fortune.  I  was  absent  from  Pam  at  the 
time,  but,  on  my  return,  hastened  to  congratulate  him.  I  fooud  him 
magntficenily  lodged  on  the  first  Boor  of  his  hoteL  I  waa  ushered,  by 
a  servant  in  livery,  through  splendid  saloooa,  to  a  cabinet  richly  fur- 
nished, where  I  found  my  little  Frenchman  reclining  on  a  couch.  He 
received  me  with  Kis  usual  cordiality  ;  but  I  saw  tbe  gayety  and  bene- 
volence of  his  countenance  had  fled ;  he  had  an  eye  full  of  care  and 
anxiety.' 

'  1  congratulated  hiro  on  his  good  fortune.  "  Good  fortune  I**  echoed 
he;  ^'  bah  \  I  have  been  plundered  of  a  princely  fortune^  and  they 
give  me  a  pittance  as  an  indemnity," 

!  *  Alas  I  I  found  my  late  poor  and  contented  friend  one  of  the  nch-p 
eit  and  most  mlaerable  men  in  Paris.  Inetead  of  rejoicing  in  the  ani* 
|>le  competency  restored  to  him,  he  is  daily  repining  at  the  superfluity 
irlthhelcl.  He  no  longer  wanders  in  happy  idleness  about  Pari£»  but  j^ 
a  repining  attendant  in  the  antechambers  of  ministcra.  His  loyalty 
baa  evaporated  with  his  gayety ;  he  screws  his  mouth  when  the  Bour*- 
bons  are  mentionedt  and  even  shrugs  his  shoulders  when  he  hears  the 
praises  of  the  king-  In  a  word,  he  is  one  of  the  many  philoaopherg 
undone  by  the  law  of  indemnity,  and  his  case  is  desperate  ;  for  X  doubt 
whether  even  another  reverse  of  fortune^  which  should  restore  him  to 
fioveHy,  would  make  him  again  a  happy  man,' 

'  We  inust  confess  that  this  is  a  style  of  cotnpbMtibn  ifa|- 
/measnrably  more  attractive  to  us,  than  tales  of  romantic  hortbt 
wd  inystery,  or  narratives  of  misery  firid  distre^d,  ^  ^^ujll 
'  Robin  Gray '  is  beautifully  told,  but  it  is  a  tale  of  guilt  and 
suffering,  which  no  one  who  had  a  heart,  would  read  a  siibnd 
time  for  amusement.  '  Clough  na  Cuddy,  a  KillanieyJegeiid, 
by  T.  C.  Croker,*  and  '  Parthian  Darts,  by  the  Author  of  the 
Lover's  Quarrel/ are  two  excellent  stories  r  the  first  is  Rip*  Va^ 
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Wiukel  in  fin  Jrisb  dre8ft,'and  is  tis  good  as  a  fairy  legend  ;  die 
second  is  not  so  ^ood  as  the  Lover's  Quarrel,  buttU  ist  liigjMy 
picturesque,  and  Mac*  and  Rosalie  are  portrait^.  .  .  „; 

With  regard  to  the  embellishraents,  ihos^e  in  the  4#^^l^lMCi^ 
perhaps  altogether  the  most  pleasing  ;  but  t^uose  in  the  &ou,Vie^ 
Mxe  not  less  beautifully  executed,  an^  Buckfastleieh  Ahbey  auMi 
Auld  Robin  Gray  in  particular  ar6  admirable.  We  regret  (that 
1^6  cannot  speak  in  terms  equally  encomiastic  of  the  plates  in 
the  Folrfi;et-me-«ot.  Mr.  AcJtermann  must  really  not  trust  hiio* 
•self  in  the  hands  of  Messieurs  Westall  and  Oorbould.  '  Love's 
*  M'otto'  is  as  vulgar  in  conception  a^  it  is  faulty  ip  execution^ 
arid  Maria  de  Torquemada  is  not*  much  better.  These  prin^ 
tlisfigure  the  volume,  and  must  tend  to  lower  the  credit  of  the 
publication.  We  know  not  with  whom  the  fanlt  lies,  but  can 
hardly  imagine  that  Mr.  Ackermann  would  spare  a  few  guineas 
to  render  the  Forget^-me-upt  worthy  of  its  *  annually  iooreas- 
'  ing  circulation.'  Either  he  has  ^vronged  tbe  attistB,  however,, 
^r  they  have  done  him  an  injustice.  Hhe  Uterary  poption  of 
the  woffk  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the  -preeeding 
Tohimes*  Altogether,  these  rivd  publications  must  be  ad-, 
mitted  to  form  a  very  gratifying  exhibition  of  that  fertility  of 
talent  and  widely  dttfijsed  cultivation  and  taste,  which  pre-^mi^ 
liently  distinguish  the  present  day. 

Art.  VI.  I.  Narrative  nf.an,  Exautvion  to  .the  Mountains  qfPthMtAf 
in  the  Year  MDCCCXXIIL  ;  and  Beseardtes  among  the  Vaudois 
or  Waldenses^  Protestant  InhaUtante  of  the  Cottian  Alps  c  wid^ 
^ups  ftrid^n  Appettdixy  eoci$funkig  Gopie&of  anctent  Manuscripts, 
and  Qther  interesting  DocuBnefms.^  by  WiUkm  Stephen'  GiHy, 
M«A.  Beotor  uf  North  Faiiibridge*  Ewebc*  Third  Bdition.  8va. 
j!p.  296.  Uuvi.  PHbeel28.  LoMton^JfiSG. 
2.  (A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  History  and  'Present  Condon  of  the  VaJr 
<dtns^  ^m  Pihwnt^  tomfnonly  tallied  Vaudois.  By  Hugh  D^ 
Achmd,  Esq.    Second  Edition.  8vt>;  pp.  60.    London/1826. 

ipj^'E  have  no  wish  tp  scrutinize  top  narrowly  the  reason  and 
^^  origin  of  the  newly  awakened  interest  -taken  by  the 
ijlergy  of  the  Established  Church  in  this  country,  on  behalf  of 
the  Protestants  of  Sardinia.  We  rejoice  that  at  last  they  are 
deemed  not  unworthy  of  a  tardy  and  condescending  regards 
More  than  ten  years-  ago,  an  appeal  was  made  on  their  behalf 
to  the  Christian  public,  and  a  memorial  was  presented  to  bis 
Majesty's  Government  by  the  General  Body  of  Dissenting 
Ministers  in  Xondon,  the  object  of  which  was  to,  obtain  for 
them  the  renewal  of  the  grant  of  William  and  Mary*.    Whe- 

'    *  See  Select.  Rev,  Vol.  III.  p.  398,  and  Vol.  VI.  p.  9i, 
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^lietit  wt9,t}iat  etiqnette  forbade  the  co-operatioft  of  the  deigy 
fit  measBres  originating  witH  Protestant  Dissenters,  ot  that  it 
hrtd  ikrt  then  wen  ascertained  that  theirs  was,  or  had  beeo^  an 
Episcopal  chnrch,  little  general  interest  appears  at  that  time  to 
have  been  excited  in  either  their  past  history  or  their  existing 
sufferings*  Mr.  GilTy  does  not  seem  even  to  have  met  with  th^, 
'*  Sketch  of  the  past  and  present  Slate  of  the  Vaudois/'  trans- 
lated by  the  Ret.  tXx,  Morgan  from  an  olfieiat  docomenl^  w))ici^ 
was  published  in  1816;  sin^e  he  only  refers  to  it  at  a^paD4 
hand  'in  his  list  of  publications.  That  they  were  Protestants^ 
was  then  regarded  as  giving  them  little  claim  io  sympathy: 
were  they  not  Calvinists  ?  True,  theirs  was  an  ancient  churchy 
and  they  were,  as  now,  '  a  holy,  retired,  and  delightfully  pure 
*  and  romantic  people,' — the  '  fathers  of  reliiJcious  liberty;'  but 
were  they  not,  after  all,  schismatics  1^— Besides,  with  what 
consistency  conld  the  Church  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  those 
poor  people,  and  abandon  the  French  Protestants  to  their 
persecutors? — Such  appears  to  have  been  the  reasoning,  or  at 
least  the  feeling,  that  then  closed  the  avenues  to  Christian 
sympathy  on  their  behalf.  Now,  ho^J^ever,  Mr.  Gitly  has 
happily  discovered,  th^  although  the  edict  prohibiting  the 
^ueation  of  tbeiryo^itb  at  San  Griovanni  had  compeHed  tbem 
to  hftve  recourse  to  the  C^lvinistic  clergy  of  Genera  attd  Lau- 
sanne,        .  .  ' 

*  Still,  the  peeuliar  doctrinal  sentiments  maiotklned  by  Calvin, 
never  found  any  warm  advocated  voi  these  valleys ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  persuaded,  tbait  Ibe  Stviss  Reforao^s  notions  concemlw  tibeab* 
solute  decrees  of  God,  do  not  make  part  of  the  theology  of  ue  Vau- 
dois  pastors,  but  the  lon^  establisned  regulations  of  the  Vaudoia 
church  were  infringed  by  the  new  ministers  from  Switzerland*  It  is 
in  vain,  that  we  how  look  for  the  correct  lines  and  lineaments  of  the 
'  ancient  discipline  and  ritual,  which  prevailed  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
for  so  many  centuries.  The  title,  of  moderator  was  most  probably^ 
substituted  for  that  of  bishop,  after  th6  year  1630/ and  with  it,  the' 
Presbyterian  for  the  Episcopal  hierarchy;  and  new  liturgies  were 
introauced  in  place  of  the  ^venerable  service,  to  which  neither  histoiy 
nor  tradition  could  assign  any  positive  date.  According  to  the  direct 
authority  of  Leger^  the  annual  visitation  of  the  head  of  the  Walden- 
sian  church,  which  used  to  contribute  so  much  to  the  religions  purity 
of  this  little  community,  was  interrupted,  because  the  new  pastors 
from  Geneva  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  his  wholesome  jurisoiction. 
If  there  ever  could  have  been  any  hope  of  tracing  the  forms  and  dis* 
cipline  of  the  primitive  church,  it  might  have  been  entertained,  as 
long  as  the  churches  of  the  valleys  preserved  their  ancient  discipline 
and  liturgy ;  inasmuch  as  the  corrupt  changes  which  tool  place  in 
other  parts  daringthe  ^ixth,  seventh*  and  eighth  centuries,  were  not 
likely  to  reach  sueh  remote  settlements  as  these ;  and  indeed  traditioor 
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Willi  Um  anlbority  .of  crediUc^  ecclesIasUca]  i^riters,  Mtirei%  t^n 

they  did  pot.  extend  to  these  Bed uded  spoti.    But  die  Swiss  fiiti<*> 

.  vators  dM  what  the  corroptionB  of  Rome  caul d  not  do  ;  and  ve  ct^eilr 

not  flatter  ourselves,  that  the  renerable  and  pertcet  txioifi!ifii«it»  w^kp 

we  know  was  In  existence  tiH  about  rwo  hundred  yeari  ago*  rcmaifli 

W^'IbngerV  Tn  pokits  of  fiyih^  th€  integnty  of  tlie  Vaudots  cbtiinB^ 

Hv  as  unMlied  as  efer*  but  ki  visible  for  eh  u  ho  kng^r  that  iDt^restiD^ 

fUljfMBditff  thsc  dninjmi  model  of  antiquity,  which  woiild  huv^  l^eea 

«exhil^t0d:  to  the  Cbrittiaii  world,  tf  drcumstaoces  bad  not  occurred 

>^v#hMi  tba  w31  of  the  natives  of  the  three  valleys  had  m  coDcem. 

^  In  this  passdige,  there  is  na  saikU  pf6r6eny  if  pklmi^^m^w^ 
In  acme  points,  erroneotis  assertioti.  R^eotii^  Cabia^ 
^  peculiar  doctrinal  sentiments/  we  suspect  1^1  Ifr.  GSly^ 
extremely  ill  informed  :  he  would  otherwise  have  ktMMHa,  ^s^ 
nothing  could  harmonise  more  entirdy  with  the  sentiBomtaof 
Calvin,  as  well  as  with  the  articles  of  the  Syliodof  Doxti  than 
tlie  following  language  in  the  eleventh  jKimle  of  their  CkMlfe«- 
sion  of  Faith.  '   •«       /.  t. 

*  11.  That  God  saves  from  that  corruption  and  coidemnati^p/ttios^ 
.whom  he  has  chosen  from  the  foundation  of  the  wortd,  ^<^'  mtmj 
jdhf^ition,  &ith,  or  holiness  that  he  fi^resaw  in  them,  but  bfVklkett 
Qiercy  in  testis,  Christ  his  Son ;  pamng  ^  ail  the  resti  icedff«ifll|^*lo 
t^eirreprehensible  reason  of  his. free  wiD  and  jat&tj^f  ^,  lid%w% 

Mr.  GiBy.  haa  taken  very  wt^nal^}^  gi^iH^.4  i^ttqi^l^yjim^ 
to  eimlt  t^  pnritjf  aiid  ottbodoi^y  pf  the  tPi^^^i^p^^^f^^^ 
at  the  expenae  of  their  Pcoye^^  ^  ^^g^jb^.^^ 

[^  ^Kothingi,''he  says,  <has  ever 'pievai^  a(b6bgf  "di^;' «M^^ 
fanatical  or  compromising  priAciples  whidi'  ai^' to^ba<^d|pat|;ri^in 
others  who  havelNeen  known  under  Cb^  sMe  dfeoNmiMttiln^flBpAJife 
reSider  of  ecclesis^feal  historr  shdidd  be  cau)|oqi?  Ji|  9iiK9tt^E^g|JKg 
Ak  wild  dcictrfhes  of  some  of  Ae  Bokenum  and  S^m^^Mumm 
toiie  yattdoi^(tf4h#CflttiiMtiJ5».':.  ,..,,.  U  U  J3S^ 

.  Ttis  disUncUoA^.fou^       on  an  ksjperrfdh  6if:  flfe^^ 
^  of  Proven^  ^idJDa  ia  jiHtlidift'tiint^^^ 

liistory.,  [l^X.p^  asserts,  that  tiiejWa^Sikii^^^ 
^  cQrr^^nf^enc(5  witt^  CEc6lamptf<MuSj,  wfere^^^i|*4fcdw^  ] 
v^Y©i?j:>e.   \BuO?errih  state^l,  tliat  the^comiiiiiii^K^^ 

J^pjBI^!jiS<  6u^^^?  ^A-  w^re  tilcepL"  itiB  ''ibfisi^^raAi^L, 

^^jrtsi^  A^l^ol^s  9^gree(j  to,  kt  a  mee^ng^%e\9iMpiii*n,  IfSRK^ft 
.;$Q^^  af,,Agrogno  in  ?iemont :  at  vHii(^l!i»yHlktMmdi 

;_.;,'.,  T,    ' »,      .  '  ^''   ■       '■■■  •'',-•■  "■••"'  c«<^^'*^'«*ifciM 

*  Compare  this  with  Calfih's  la6^ag<^i&'^6aM||^ 
«brOot.httt,pp.S68,  9.  ^  "^^-^ZZZ^f^ 
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ktf^^ioflSi^  'lai:  their  valleys*  were  present.    So 

iKoeklbr'thf  aeciirac^  statement    The  fact 

^^  th«t  iiie  Yiodok  taemselves  carry  back  the  histpry  of  &etr 
^m^w^hxiim  tium  tb^  time  of  Claude  of  Turiti  \  and  thev 
'm  ttH  prefroibilkf  ec«giii«ted  in  acotony  of  refugees  who  took 
ti^Afge  Iti  the  iiMMifitatiis  fat&m  tbe  petseeutioas  directed  iigaio^t 
<lft^  fcltb^rs  of  tbftt  gfteai  Confessor.  The  reUdou  of  tbe 
Yauddis,  tve  know  to  have  been  as  dd  as  tbe  New  TaUameiit ; 
and  there  ia  the  clearest  proof  of  the  totiquity  of  tbe  aect-^ui 
otfier  words,  of  apure<^reh  escisting  in  the  midst  df  thick 
darUbess,  hix  in  ten^tii.  But  that  the  valleys  of  Piemont 
MWetfie«riginU'M«lof  a  regular  apostolic  succession,  that 
thiere.  and  there  o^y>  a  pure  and  primitive  faith  was  upheld 
4h>ni  the  v^ry  time  of  the  Apostles,  is  neither  to  be  proved  by 
any  existillg  dotsumeirtst  nor  is  it  probable.  Necessity  or  per;* 
^ecution,  and  not  choice,  must  originally  have  led  these  pnmi- 
tit^  Protestautfl  to  retire  into  the  valleys,— perhaps  as  early 
as  liie' aieventh  century*  It  impossible,  we  admit,  that 'some 
'  of  the  first  converts  of  St.  Paul,  fleeing  from  Rome  under 
^  tb^  dreadful  persecution  bstituted  against  them  by  the  em- 
%per6r8,  may  have  sought  refuge  among  these  moautaias  f  it 
)s  poHnibl^t  that,  on  the  cessation  of  that  persecution,  they 
..Hiay  have  pr^erred  remaining  there,  to  a  return  to  their  i^ti^ 
coQfttry.;  4t  isrpossU)ley/that  their  descendants  may  have  '  v6^ 

*  jl^erited  their  faith*  and  j^eir  local  attachment.  But  thiese 
piilfcibifities  must  not  be  set  down  as  veittaUe  higrtory.  The 
siaih^Tedesses  afforded  an  asylum  to  Albigensic  refugees  in  the 
thirteenth 'century,  as  they  bad  done,  in  former  troubled,  tp 

.ikiek  predecessors — perhaps^  their  ancestors^  *  The  valley^^  of 
^  Anpj^na,'  savs  Belvedere,  a  monk,  '  have  always  con taine4 

*  li«Mi^s  from  toe  beginning ;'  and  another  Romish  missionary 
jrtates,  '  tbi^  fiothii^  certain  can  be  discovered  reanepting  the 
^^  (Bpbeh  when  Ak  sect  was  mtcDdaced  tnte  tbe  valleys/    Tl^ 

heresies  of  Claude,  Bishop  of  Tutin,^  Bxe  staled  to  hikv«  be#ii 
..IwiiBtained  in  the  valleys  throughout  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
^tow^,  and  to  have  existed  even  before  bis  tin^e.  This;  we 
ikm^  they  did  in  many  parts  of  Italv  and  Southern  Trtmce; 
jMid  the  Ya^dots  claim  to  be  considered,  not  so  mudi  as  u 
t<H<&K  lM»o}#lt^d  comi^unity  perpetuated  in  these  valley^,^  as  fn 
th#  Ugbt  .of  ..a<:  fcattetesd  remnant  of  ^^  pure  and  primititje 
^K^hufdbf  who  appeal^  at  different  ^p^iods,  under  varibtts 
'niiiEiliH^  and  JQr^^lJi^U^  bprdering^on  ifeie 

Mediterranean,  coiiQpnsin^  individuale^  and  commnnitites '  of 
diftiWii  uatiqfar»  'biife  ^"""8  smcso— ivoly  and  PsaBntialiyj^e 
fMk,-^'-tMjiej(^  <iif^  the  tnie  i^undi. 

Vol/xXvi.  n;s.  3  a 
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With,  the  bistoyy  af.the  drea^fvilpera^cuiiQiis  sustain^  hy 
t!he  Vauldois  of  Piedmont,  at  in^rvajs,  during  tjb^  fifteepth,  six- 
t^enihi  and  ^venteentfa  centvuri^s^  few  of  our  veadeiB*  we  pre- 
Qum^  can  be  unacquainted^  .The  story  haa  all  the  intere&t  of 
heroic  romance*  superadded  to  that  l^igber  interest  which  be- 
longs to  the  annals  of  martyrdom.  In  Mr.  Acland's  pabaphlet 
wilfbe  found  a  brief  outline  of  the  leading  events.  In  1447, 
limocent  VIII.,  treading  in,  the  steps  of  hispr^decessors^  issued 
bull  after  bull  for  their  extermination^  granting  plenary  indul- 
^enci^^  against  all  who  should  engage  in  the  crps^d^^  against 
them.  Accordingly,  IS.OOO  regular  tr^opsi  besides  l$00,Q.  ypg^- 
bonds,  ay^  stated  to  have  been  l^t  lopse  ufj^jp  the  inofiS^sive 
inhabitants  of  these  valleys ;  and  had  not  a  feeling  of  com- 
punction, or  motives  of  policy,  induced  their  sovereign,  Philip 
VIL  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  interpose,  the  work  of  destruetion 
would,  probably,  have  been  at  that  time  completed'^  In  1556t 
an  edict  having  been  issued  by  Emanuel  Philibert  for  the  final 
extermination  of  the  herfstics  of  the  valleys^, tbp  CQifpt(fcla 
Trinity,  at  the  he^d  of  a  consideranle,  f^wy«(  took  t))e,  .peW 
against  them.  .  '    .  ^  ".- 

*  The  resittance  which  the  VAudoift  had  been  by  liMig  e^cpenenc^ 
tivoght  to  f^od^respeetable^  >  wtas  now  cmexamftletf.  -  Reavcid  amoif 
Icufty  ai|d  rugged  moimtainst  where . death:  may.  h«  iiUdita  bsyfir^m  vfiii 
cradle,  each  man's  nearest  neighbouQ*  theirrpersonait' <xHir^e/aiid 
eudurance  pf  fatigue  were  in^ec^ble;  l^ejIi^caK^ii^:^,^^  ^hfOT 
were 

certainty  < 
enemies,  a 

aiiid  the  children,  were  concealed  in  curernf,  which  hec^i^tne  prewar 
ptl0ce$  of  abode,  while  the  rest.of  thfe  populaeiohi  d^erling  ijieiowef 
and  more  exposed  tracts,  cMeoded  ibeiess  accessible  valli^  witk  tbt 
utmost  skill  and  ohitinac^^'  Thd*  ofastaetes  toitpprDachyr-s^t  jabtodaafe 
ift.momtainoitt  'ConnCritoi  weiis  ketghliened!  wm  an  ;arfc  lirortli^  #f 
r^ular  eiigme6ra;i«i«eryMdEWttft8'fod;^aDdie«ery  ^nMliQtiinrt^ 
w^pt^-to^er;  i^dilvheiL  the  mutiki^bHAtnsiAeiAtoik^ 
of  their  ,coiai$a(^MitbeieBireQaM^s<Q&>ilbe  yajOiky$f4h^tbmiA^D^jk 
nipre  cer|4ijn  de«tructiDQ,  in  ibeir  ezpestiDe  laAeifi»e/Af  jtlra  mciaM 
taioeers,.oow  driven  amoag  beight»  wl)eoGe.  It  wei  .iaifioawleitcMiiiir 
lodge  them.  Among  the  most  ^l^bnited  ;af  .these  msliMics/J^olhe 
Pra  del  Tor,  at  the  upper  end  of  th^  valley  of  Aogrogna,  wtttdi»  wlwra 
l|  is  abruptly  doi^  by  the  noble  mountain  of  that  uarne^  aw^te'.outi 
into  a  circle,  to  which,  in  those  thnes,  th^re  was  ooly'ttBeipdsa  iiimiM 
tioable  for  an  armed  foree-^Here,  whatever  were  their  revefsea  ehe^* 
where*  the  Vaudois  never  fiiiled  to  make  a  slasd.  Attack  was  fepeete^^ 
on  attack,  followed  always  by. ram  and  disgrace,  .till  aiilasi  she*  veiyt 
nam^becameja  signal  of  desestion  amo^g  the  tenrlfoii)ieUitery,..;SUi 
sanguinary  war  was  carried  on  till  Aa  rigonsofaft  Alpine  wiaeer  eom^ 


;  M  '.:  ,         J 
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ifieW^ihe  Count  de  laTHnh^V6  reUrfe  to'the  plains;  but  aa  eady 
^  Febmtaj^  the  conflict  was  renewed  with  increased  fury  and  crueltji^, 
«nd  the  8am6  nltimate  results.  The  helpless  to  the  caverns  of  Castisl 
Luaso/the  redt  to  the  Pra  del  Tor,  and  destruction  to  their  relentless 
assailants,  became  sounds  portentous  to  the  Vaudois  of  victory  mp^ 
Uiarn'alarfq. 

*  It  was  not,  however,  till  ihe  following  June,  thai  the.  "Dixit  of 
Savoy,  influenced  by  his  continual  losses  and  the  desertion  <^f  tl^ 
soldiery,  and  also  by  the  entreaties  of  his  Duchess  Marguerite^  once 
riiore  restored  tranquillity  to  the  valleys,  a  tranquillity  yet  again  to  be 
•dfsiurbed  by  a  still  ruder  shock,  and  to  be  recovered  by  still  mor^ 
wohdeifbl  and  adniirable  efforts.  \      ^ 

'■  •  Thii  effect  of  this  wat-  was  dreadful,  in  the  general  ruin  wliiiliu 
«tita?lett  bri  thfc  Vaudois;  and  hence,  for  the  first  time,  they  appear  tb 
ka^  beep  objects  of  pecuniary  relief  to  other  Protestant  stktes', 
whose  constant  protection  at  the  court  of  Turin  availed  much  in 
{Mreventing  persecutions  of  die  same  extent  for  a  copsidei^able  period.^ 

pp.  14^17. 

In  1653,  the  valleys  were  again  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary 
p^rsecutiori,  and  the  inhabitants  were  saved  from  extermination 
only  by  the  spirited  remonstrance  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which 
be  threatened,  if  necessary,  to  support  by  force.  A  collectfon 
was  at  the  sakne  time  macfe  in  England  on  their  behalf,  amount* 
ing  to  nearly  40,0001. ;  and  from  that  time  to.  the  year  1685^ 
they  enjoyed  a  comparative  tranquillib^.  A  train  of  events 
iben  tcmmenced«  tbe  most  remarkable,  Mr.  Acland  remarks,  ia 
the  annals  of  modern  history^  both  as  io  their  progress  and 
theii-  tesult. 

^>  Ltmia  XlVb  having  ivrakad  the  £diel^  Nantes,  and  hot  conteiM 
with  dmgooniagtbe  Protwitaiits  in  bis  ewn  terdtoriei,  prevailed  widt 
Victov  Amadeng'  If.,  after  rtiuch  perswaiom  not,  unattended  witii 
menace,  to  make  another  effort  to  force  the  VaitdkHs  to  resign  tlieii! 
^eed,  ofering  at  the  same  time  to  famish  him  with  14,000  F^encb 
troops.  In  tte  followmg  year,  operations  were  commenced,  which  ard 
Aus  VdHteft  in  Henri  Arnaud*S  prefkce  to  his  **  Histoire  de  la  Glo- 
.fiente  Rentrin'^^*  The  Vaadois  were  ordered  under  pain  of  deatli 
iW'^stroytbar^jhurokc^  and  tottke  their  childi^  to  be  baptized  in 
Atee  t>f 'ttoiVqpisti.  ¥h^ie  poor  ihoode^  sheep,  surprised  as  tke^ 
w«f^  hailBBiii^'^ala  endeaveimd^  br  several  siipplioatbns,  to  obtain 
af0V0oatioii<of.s9tcniel  a  decree,>tMlved^  io  case^oPaiqrattenipt^ 
<|Q  their  livaaoviibBBties  on  aecouot  of  tbeif  tosicitoces,  by  wo  tneftnd' 
to^bimdori  ^hr  oounlary,  i^  to  continue  tbejr  worsh^,  aM  defend' 
themselves  after  the  manner  of  their  fonefetfaers.  Hieir  prince,  who' 
did  not  expect  such  a  resolution,  nor  anv  resistance,  mid  did  not  Heel 
Imnself  sumoienftly  strong,  bebg  pimted  upon  a  point  of  honouf; 
aecepted  tbe'effittedmid  of  Fianeei  Tlie  VaudDis  {Mt  ibetnselves  on 
the  defeasive^  and  wme  atttcked  on  die  2Sd  of  Apfj)^  16Sa  Th^ 
French,  commanded  by  M.  de  Catinat,  were  desirous  of  the  honour 
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diey  bad  abo  ^be  hmKBrMbtkigay^ilman^SptJ^  ^jfiiej^ 

tfbSastof  Mlttie  bttgbia  i>rA^^mMi#'<  Qtie^^oiitd  ,Mm>igiMgbl 

mct^  j^iufliappiljr^  m^d,  hf  iit Ai«li^>lidMfa«B  lHnfM;«AlioliiMa» 

war,  after  the  example  or  their  forefathers^  who  had  nnrjmijigUi) 
Airt|NHiQ>wimjfor  Ihe  aabe  #f  ibe  aim ;reli|hm^ be^wlP^ifi&ilT 
muf^rMaif  and  wkh  firoseo  bearttlaid  .d^iirn-  4hei^>;titm«ciM(:^lft^lbii» 
4l9E»v4urreii4eriii^  th^mselveB  meaply  t^ .  the;^  di«ffi1»im']^Jb^ 
/•fSaf0|r$  wbQ»  m  triumph  over  tbJ|iBfiea«i»eflii£|djAit^||(»  fi^TftUff 

|#c3liNlt|bero uphill  thirte^priwft ""'^"^-^  -^^  "" :^_ --^i-^ 

;  of  thb 


at  one  blow' the  flames  of  thb  war^  no^l^  ihe  bi^od^ioC  A<l»:^  , 
|)ut  ^b^  their  imhopetl-for  submissipiu',  pp.  IS — 22,  ,     ,  ^       'y^   ' 

:>'  According.to  Amatid^  the  entire  populatioi^  ^amoraliBr  46 
44^000  pevBona^  iNrete  thrown  into  dtmgeotiSyil^JSOO'tf  vrfaom 
aacmdiy  perished  either  by  disease  or  by  the  hcmdisj:  of  itbe  ex& 
^nnioitt^,  and  the  remaining  8000' wem  banished  ^tt^ir  luidB 
•Mng  in^  part  assigned  to  a  colooy  of  Irish  whp  faBil>eiliigrated 
irom  their  cotmtty  daring  the:Pro1iectorate.  Of  tbe'svrvhron^ 
<about  800  accepted  of  the  c^ered  protection  x>f  tU.Skijfi)ritf 
jfiraadenbtiTgb ;  but  the  greater  partaettlffd.jn  ^jjPiriaii^tt^. 
MetfSt.  howerer,  they  were  not  lobg  ta^eiil»ininn]Blik|iAdR;^ted 
Hffi  invasion  of  that  prkMrince^  tbe^  taofkmbfiibom^Ji^^^^ 
fl69&r  led.  to  one  of  Ih&iUiitMttaoirdtiiiaqif^^ 
^rpriaeaibai  weie  evet  aofaioftQAibyiiHbaid  ^JtBdewtoinod  \ 


ai# Attguat  of  that  yeat,  ^Ihey^UffiiraMe^ in  jlUe^folMtYifi JT jofl^ 

%2itli6tnuB))bet  of  SOOvapd,  under  U^'ocrobnadd^riMitK^.khair 

cjpliMQrs^  Henri  Arnaod,  crossed  the  lake  &[^GtBamiximy&B 

iSklg}^  of  ibe  15th,  to  commence  a  march  of  neady'^QQuaKks 

;Oj^et:ai«mouhtainouB  and  hostile  country,  for  ifa6apuiqpo8^(.of 

.M^yieiEiog  tl^eic  posBeMions  swofidinliand^^   The^jfaiatoigr^tf 

JHOrkuse^jR^m  de$  Vqudok^is  §i^a%dUnnid)hioBMnil^  aiid 

Jtfrjii.Admd  anwmpoe^  bis^intentioHit  to^pdhli^b  aiiranBlatBia^df 

-^  tKiiy^^ft^SiOCibe^.  moat  celebrated  qpotr.  i-efsreMLdi^dfacitt 

^ii^t^ifta^iafcaiiilqri^imariCp  vAf^r4>^14yjrtilaolri«i^  Mididrfyl[ 

ing  the  Marquess  de  Larrey  at  tbe  haa^  o£3v4p@rffegnkuf<nim, 

at-  th0.btid^e  of  Salabertran^  they  poceeded^^  the  same  nignt» 

f\  ^'^^lirose  who  att  aot  ^^afaited  wi|h  lofty  itiiQ(atftaicii|^?tiiii  iija^ii^ 
;)i|^k$a^die^fei:9ever^^  ^hmi^^^^'i^^ 
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who  h«v0  had  this  experience,  will  aclircely  beKeve  ihatt  after  an 
eight  dayt'  forced  march,  in  such  a  Douatry,  etid^d  by  a  desperate 
fcattle,  mert  should  yet  undertake,  by  naaonhgbt,  so  difficult  an  m- 
cenu  It  it  one  of  the  steepest  and  most  painful  in  the  nature  of  th^ 
gmund,  there  being,  even  to  this  day,  no  beaten  path,  and  the  zotm 
t^f  thB  ttiountain  being  girdled  with  an  immense  forest  of  low  supple 
iii^dcr-wood,  the  long  close  branches  of  which  lie  like  ropes  parallel 
in  the  ground,  ^a  that  the  walker  b  u&  it  wera  In  a  broken  tiei.  Oft 
th^  fbJiowing  morning,  they  descried  the  lummits  of  their  owtinati^ 
mountains,  and  asaembling  together,  they  joined  in  thank^irbg  to 
God  for  the  flighty  and  in  prayer  for  Uii  protection  in  their  further 

y}^*^rh^y  tlien  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Clusone,  pushed  on 
k»the  6!gb€«t  village  on  the  Goi  de  Pis  ;  and  on  the  foliowing  morn* 
ii#g,  hav^g  routetl  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  who  were  in  poaie** 
i^on  df  the  heights,  they  entered  as  glorious  victors  into  tlieir  owti 
land,  whence  they  had  departed  little  more  than  three  years  before 
as  despised  prisoners/     p.  26. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  are  the  descendants  of 
these  beroee  ;  and  it  ib  on  their  behalf  that  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  liberality  of  the  Chiistian  public  Mr,  Gilly  is  tlje  Hono- 
rary Secietary  to  a  Committee  formed  in  1825,  for  the  purpoae 
of  raising  subscriptions  for  their  relief,  and  great  credit  is  due 
to  him  for  bis  persevering  exertions  in  their  cause.  Contribit- 
tions  have  also  been  raised  in  France^  and  in  Prussia,  and  in 
the  Ketherlands  ;*  and  a  postscript  to  the  third  edition  of  Mr* 
Gilly'a  volume,  announces^  that  at  length,  on  the  25th  of  March 
last,  ,^  d&pntation,  who  waited  on  Lord  Liverpool,  obtained  an 
,*:  aasiirdocey  that  measnres  should  be  adopted  to  restore  the  sti- 
'  pei:idto  the  Vaudois  clergy,  which  they  formerly  enjoyed  from 
.^the  bounty  of  the  British  Government/  We  rejoice  that,  h^ 
Ihi^  tardy  act  of  justice,  the  deep  disgrace  attaching  to  the  Ao- 
mimstriition  of  this  country,  of  iiaving  at  gncc  robbed  and  be- 
trayed this  most  interesting  and  defenceless  community,  will  be 
in  gome  measure  wiped  away.  During  the  meteor  reign  of  Na- 
.  ^poleon^  wlio  raised  the  Vaudois  to  a  community  of  civil  rights 
^6f  every  sort,  and  their  pastors  to  an  equality  of  provision  with 
ithn  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  they  enjoyed,  says  Mr»  Acland, 
/  one  brilliant  gleam  of  prosperity/  But,  on  their  becoming 
J tiie  subjects  of  France,  the  royal  pension  which  they  had  en- 
joyed  from  this  country,  fot  more  than  a  hundred  years,  was 
/tqeanly  an4  inequitably  withheld. 

*  The  late  Emperor  Alexander  tr^mamitted  ft  munificent  Irifatti^ 

lion  ^f  }2ipOO  francs,  fqr  the  pivpose  of  aiding  In  the  er^qn  of  a 

"^ospltal,  and  a  new  church.    The  King  of  Prussia  presenteii  1(^^000 

Yranc^  "cbwilrds  the  'general  support  of  the  schools,  the  clergy,  "dnd 

their  widows. 
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JiM  Ifktotj^  and  ContSHm  dfthe  VOekhses. 

« IWplaiea,  hb#ever,  by  the  CoiJgrtfife  df  Vfetona,  untter  th^W  an- 
ient iioVei^^gny  tlMev  again  bectafie  ^cdixm  ^  hh  oppr^imi  now 
doubly  g^lKng  from  the  contrast  of  tBi^ir  short-lived  prosperity.  It  is 
fiiafttbr  of  regrety  that  those  powers  to  whose  iiAuetite  the  king  of 
SttfdiAifei  bWes  the  greater  part  of  biis  present  Pi^montese  and  Savoy- 
tfrd  po^sfe^bnsy  should  not  hitve  inteires'ted  themselves  about  this 
^opfe,  ^oecially  as  they  wer'e  prot^tant  powers,  an^jL  could  have 
hitamBn^ed  their  oim  terrbs.  It  is  said,  that  the  Prussian  ministers 
HaeCoratt  ie  Truchsessj  iand  Lord  3Villiam  Baitindc,  made  repce* 
i^tations  on  the  subject ;  but,  as  ihey  "oiere  not  supported  ^  a  Uad- 
iiiig  Pfbteitant  personage  at  the  Con^esSf  the  King  of  Sarofnia  felt 
himself  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  inclinations.' 

,  Tbe  inlerestB  of  I^oteatante,  except  in  Irehmi,  faav6^  ilideei<]» 
too  long  eeased  to  be  an  obiect  of  soficitade  or  sytopathy  io 
our  roleM.  And  even  now,  it  id  by  a  SDit  of  pious  nctioD,  that 
tfie  Wiktoili,  ^s  a  supposed  remnant  of  an  qpkc&pdl  church, 
have  been  deemed  wortny  of  political  favour, 

*  A  €[tte8tion,*  says  Mr.  Adand,  •<  has  been  much  agitated  by  some  - 
^rsotis,  whether  the  title  of  bishop  has  been  ever  iised  by  the  Vau- 
QUAt^  instead  of  that  of  moderator.  Whether  this  question  be  impor- 
tttit|ld  e|ri!iicopacy,  provided  the  episcopal  functions  be  peiformed; 
Ae  wtiter,  lis  a  lajrman,  does  not  presume  to  deterthine:  l|^st  Ar- 
sons Will  ajgpree  that  it  is  not  important  in  Uie  consideration  whether 
the  VondoB  deserve  assistance  nom  other  Protestant  diurches** 

' ;  YeL  this  point  oif  honour  (for  it  is  nothing  better)  baa  been 
iiewea  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  form  a  barrier  betweien  tbe 
£lnglisb  Church  and  not  merely  the  Vaiidois,  bot  every  otlier 
I^rotestant  Church  in  the  worldL  Functions  analogous  to  all 
ihe  spmfud? functions  of  the  bishops  of  the  National  Church/ 
4xk  performed  by  the  officers  of  other  religious  communions;, 
biit,  updUL  the  'mere  difference  9f  government  implied  by  the, 
terms  synocl  and  moderator,  and  those  of  bi^hop^  priest,  de^-. 
<c6n,  as  implying  a  gradation  of  oidersi,  a  hierarchy,  cr^pr^ 
^iUi»g.  is  xnaae  to  depend  as  regards  any  fraternal  recognition  of 
the  reformed  churches  to  wlbich  our  own  is  so  deeply  indebted. 
Hie  Church  of  Cranmer  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  Churches 
of  Luther  and  Bucer,  of  Calvin  and  Zwingle,  as  branches  of 
the  ^ameTrotestant  community.  We  shall  hedl  any  indica- 
tibhs  of  a  more  enlightened  tind  catholic  feeling. 

Mr*.  Giliy *s  narrative,  although  urineciessarily  diffuse  an^  not 
very  well  arranged,  will  be  found  extremely  interesting. '  tie' 
starts  from  Dover;  we  do  not  arrive  ctt  Turin  till  the.  ljii|d 
chapter,  and  hot  till  the  fourth  do  we  gain  sight  pf  the  val- • 
le^e»\  Mr.  Gillytook  the  Penestr^le  road,  from  Pinerolo!,  it 
bjbi^^  hip  j&rst.object  to  visit  PQmaret,4he  parish  oC,  i^dolp^:< 
Perani,  *  the  vetierable  moderator  or  primate  of  the  ancient 
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^  c^l^'Qh  pC.  tbe  Wi^denses/    This^  road  foUoisrs  the  CUiaooe 
through  the  defile  called  tbe  valley  of  Peroaa. 

'   J.J*. 

*  The  coDtraBi  was   iatrikm^    between   the   fertile  and  cTiampaigii 

country  on  the  other  side  of  Finerolo,  and  the  bleak  and  rugged  dis* 
trict  through  which  we  wore  travelling  to  Fomaretto,  Tlie  rocks  i($ 
our  rtgtit  were  bare  and  black ;  and  their  fantastic  sliapes^  and  the 
rude  huts  which  were  built  at  tbeir  base,  for  several  miles,  offered 
but  little  variety  to  the  tnelaneboly  sameness  of  our  drive.  Son^C;! 
few  groves  of  chestnuts  and  pasturages  were  seen  at  intervals,  A^ 
•  were  Roman  Catholics  on  this  side  of  the  rlrer.  The  Protestant, 
villages  were  concealed  from  our  view  by  the  natural  barriers,  wbict^ 
rise  in  terrible  aiad  forbidding  aspect  on  the  western  bank  of  the  CIu- 
sotie^  and  in  many  places  servo  to  keep  the  vallejj  in  almost  perpetual 
sjude.  So  cold  and  ao  repulsive  appeared  the  tract  of  country^ 
through  which  lies  one  of  the  most  practicable  passes  that  conducts 
iVom  Pieman t  to  France «  The  black  mud  of  toe  road  added  to  the 
general  gloom  of  this  savage  defilcj  and  made  us  consider  it  the  most 
dismal  of  the  valleys  we  nad  yet  seen*  In  others,  the  mountains 
breaking  into  precipices,  and  the  abruptness  with  which  the  topogra- 
phical featureis  change  from  one  aspect  to  aaother,  varied  the  acene 
enough  to  P^I^e  evep  horrprf  not  unpleasiog;  t)ut  here. all  waa 
melancholy  uniformity,  and  the  slow  pace  at  which  we  wfMre^  oh%)342 
to  m6ve>  rendered  the  stage  of  ten  miles  from  Plnerolo  to  Peros%  as 
tedious  as  if  it  had  been  tiree  times  ihe  diaUDce. 

*  Wa  were  obliged  to  leave  our  carriage  at  Perosa*  and  lo  proceedl  > 
on  foot  to  Pomaretto ;  with  a  youns  peasant  as  our  guide,  we  set  out, 
^  kiipa«ient%,  to  vSsit  ik\d  first  Vtiu&is  vfllage  4ii  thef  valley  of  Perosa. 
This  valley  extends  to   that  of  Pragcla,  which  was  formeiH  one^of 
the  Protestant  valleya,  is  intersected  by  the  vtdieys  of  San  MarCiiio,-' 
and  is  inserted  in  moat  of  the  old  maps  as  La  Valle  di  Claaofie,  be** 
cause  it  is  divided  along  ita  whole  length  by  that  river.    The  PrOCesr : 
tants  are  confined  to  the  western  side  of  the  Clusone.    At  the  poial; 
where  we  crossed  it,  near  the  confiuence  of  the  Germanasca,  it  ia^ 
an  impetuous  body  of  water,  wluch  divides  itself  into  a  variety  of 
channels,  and  rushes  over  masses  of  rock  that  are  brought  dewh  by 
the  torii^nts  from  the  mountains,  and  lie  in  strange  confusion  ia  ev^y  ' 
piMt  i^i  Iw  bed.    We  eoold  not  ha^e  passed  over  less  thto  half  H  ^ 
dofiiettwdoded  bridges  in  ibe  space  ef  about  three  iHindr^  ytfttis^^ 
somA^iketa  itttended  for  the  use  of  foot  passengers  ofily^  and  others' 
tlitoowAOyertlle  stream  for  mules  and  cattle.  '  -' 

*  After  walking  half  an  hoar  or  more,  Ae  village  of*  Pomaratio'  > 
discovered  itself,  and  seen  as  it  was,  in  its  wintry  aspect^  never  did  - 
a  more  dreary  spot  burst  upon  the  view.    It  is  built  upon  a  declivity, 
just  where  the  mountains  begin  to  increase  in  height  and  number^ 
with'  rocks  above,  and  torrents  below.    There  is  such  a  scene   of 
savase' disorder  in  thfe  immediate  vicinity  of  Pomaretto,  that  one 
wotiM  ItnfSgfne  it  had  beeti  ejected  by  the  most  violent  convulsions  df^ 
nature^  huge  fra^ents  of  rock  encumber  the  ground  on  all  fiidea;^** 
and^t  seems  as  ifthe  niouDtaind  must  have  been  rent  asunder  to  pro^  \ 
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td'liicwwMfaiiti  ttd  poverty,  te  ih«'  itrioiait  Miii»T«iri«h0^«iM#/ 
•lirdl  ilv  ki  the  flu:t  tf  evei7  «Mr<i»fe  IcMAt.^  ^ .  ^fe 
qfefr  <baqi>  iii  mmnIi  tsf  tm^in/tmit^mikHtg-  <ioiiiirtvlB' 
wglit'deMytBliditaitfMfitifoUw  ^ 

of'ti«€iiflrfilMief  tlle'W«MleiMi^  ^?SlM'ittMit>imi 
better  fhan  a  confined  lane.    At  length  we  stood  be^tft  lib^^^alf  i?^ 
toy  pr  M.  tlernuii,  for  by  this  name  the  df  elliiu^s  of  the  miiiktes 
.  taeJaaiowL  '  But  in  external  appearance^  lioir  Inleirh^'  tfi  tt^  mnt 
iniUierent -pitrsonages  hi  Engla&d,  6t  to  tbe-^^  hninblM  ^Mittte  In 
Sdodahd.    Letcher  garden  nor  bower  enliinened  ksajppearanoiii^  >mI  < 
mittetdfM  ft  differ  in  eonstnictioi^  ordim^nsioB  fWNUllie^liMible : 
cilcii^b^iAiehHMssunrooaded*  tHie  imermrwgs  not  much  battear 
cateJtteiitaffaeiisattideaof  tlieeliBai^im  tUgfdUO^  itUdtk  moaSkj 
appaMiliS  ta  Ibe  oo^dKiioii  of  dignkaries  m  the  cbiircb|,i|nd  had  wq 
not^kMim  it  bofi»e»  we 'should  socm  have  diseorered,  that  additioo4 
bimir  ^7  dtttingoisbes  the  appointment  of  moderator  of  the  Vau^ . 
dois.*  pp-65-«8. 

We  must  midce  room  for  an  extract  from  the  convenwbm ' 
which  took  place  between  the  renerable  Moderator  and  his 
English  visiter. 

fke  pointed  to  the  works  of^  Tiltotson,  Barrow*  <nd  Taylor*  )vt}ieh' 
stiy;enrich^4  hia  book-case,  aotd  declared  that  every  time  he'md 
them,  he  was  more  and  more  gratified  by  the  light  which  these  Eng- 
lish dUvines  had  thrown  upon  truUis»  for  their  adherence  to'^Mdiy  hia 
pooriiresbren  M  been  so  oAen<  obliged,  to  QonoaBl^tbMifl|^i<|^ 
theiiiflioualblin  6stoemes»    ^«But  reaMMM«^«s«uki;tb«^^ 
comfi^m  and  hwsovom^  pride,  <<  x^mmbf^  that  ,jreu,  M  in^ 
utfcf  ^pMT  emaiM^patiou  fflopff  pq>4  tbral^oai.    Wis  )[ed  j 
^.Stpodjm.the.firont  rank«;aod  against  us  jthQ  first  thUacg 
^~-  arer^  folminated,.  The  bi^ying  of  |hq  bj^-houndti'^  Wjj^^ 


quisitiDn  was  heard  in  oar  vaJ(leys>  befoVii^  ydu  bae^lts^i .     — , 

bultte4  dowii  some  of  fmr  an^estprg,  anj  pursbed  i9l|keM  fl^gUH^m-^ 
ffl^  fend  in^  twi  and  mountaib,  till  they^Mged'  thMu  ^  mtM'^iit 
hgis*kim^gi^tf^aMkB0  A  ibir  of«hMe(waMeflM#  fdUbiMWiiaRi: 
te^ufi  PraiMftioof and  Lfeogoedaur  and  iteas  vtbom  inm  44imid,iMKa 
Mbigeoste,  idr.taretici  of  Albi. ;'.lhi||a0viiiei|>«C«|iii^ 
ahalilr  4o> ttoiy^f^ecntrt  >AlbiigtiMWIr  ^  Chfkif$M  'imilkMJ^mlf»f 


yeajiibi*irs[4iistiaiewf'    **  VOmo^/*  pan&nMfmJ^^i*^^ 
witii  IfiScflaaied  jmittatteB,**  came,  your  .teim  ^JUhrih  tbOkAMI  m$ 
Waldensiah  fMor^  Walter  LoOaid,' wbo  ^  iounnbed  abeutiitfHr»fQiMV»fl 
of  the  thirteenth  c^ntuiy  ?    And  the  Walloons  of  the  Low  Comi* 
tr$if^ei^ib  noting  more  Uian  a  s^,  whose  nam«f  V^^mf^iMm^t 
'  ^bu^owii.    As  tor  ottrttrffest  we  l»|»tf  Utmimlkmif 


lieretics^aad  Arians,  and  Manichfifa,  and  Catbii^  bfHripMi^^  K)^ 
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hmm&^^  a/umOy  iiMMesteOrby  jfiOlb. la  J^sui^^  Christ  ^t<a^W4(> 

^1  C^iycmake*  M;1f?eyram  talk  somewb^t  ignoVan^^^jfei^ 
'Wfliiki^  Ws.^^M^s  ,i  bujt  the .  gaod  ,old  man  "11;^^?^^^^ 
n^m  9^U.myr%i,tih^jmfk^9i  the  (^e^;3^foritter,,endji|5gf^p 
lefk)iii^lQvrtBtiic>ii0  migbtnatumUy  draj^rframbimtbeiisqi^efK^q^^^ 
pilio^  msiooatli** '.  If  God  hifallibly  asivfi  %ixff^,  Md  mfiUii4i}f\c^ 

cle^i^inie^itig :  we  sbdtild  be  glad  to  know  iv4at«laUitil«:attli«r: 
vatioii  amotints  to.  •  Calrin/  he  said,  *  I  ^mimHftedtoHM^kj;<i 
'  vfiii  a  ^ottd  raaii,  though  I  cannot  accotint  -fDi*'  Ms^  j^feS^H 
*  murderiDf  Servetus/    We  are  inclined  to  thinV  the  ^aine  6{^^ 

Omnium.-  ;  .    _  •■  ,.^    .;    •.„..:.   ;j  .'/ 


A^  yil,   r4n^  Oration  delivered  before  the  Medico-Botanical  Soaetjf 
f  .^,%^^oh,af  the  Commencement  of  their  Seventh  Session,  Pndiy^ 
,  \mh!  Oct*  1826.     By  John  Ftost,  R  A.S*  FX.S.  &c.  4to.  pp.  16. . 

^I^HE  medical  world  is  not  exempt  from  the  capricious  lawa  ^ 
^    and  refoliitiona  of  fashion.     Systems  of  physiology  and  ' 
of  practice  have  their  day,  and  even  dkea^es,  as  well  as  re^ 
Tuedies,  &eem  to  have  their  nin  or  their  rei^n^  as  difierent  or*' 
giiiiis  are  successively  tixed  upon   as   the  primary   seat  of  all 
sox^  of  ailments.    What  with  the  changes  in  practice   and 
cban^e^  in  nomenclature,  an  old  Pharmacppeia  i.i  reduced  to  > 
the  .value  of  ao  old  almanack  5  and  all  our  Herb als  have  t^en,^ 
annihilated  by  the  universal  adoption  of  (iiiner^l  medicipe««— ^  1' 
salts,  acids,  and   Abernethy'a   panacea,  the    blue  pill.      The 
object  of  this  Oration  is  to  put  in  a  plea   on   behalf  of  vege^- 
table  medicines,      'It   ia  extremely   difficult/    remHrkfi   Mr. 
Froat,  '  to  account  for  the  neglect  into  which  Medical  Bo^ny  f 
*  hasftiUen.'  '  ' 

f  Fro Q]  iho  earliest  period,  vegetables  have  been  used  by  man  for 
the  aUeviation  of  disease,  and  through  the  succeediug  agc£;  I  k'l  hi 
have  never  lost  iheir  repute  tiU  within  the  last  haJf  ceoiiiiy/ 

One  cause,  we  irnagine,  of  the  general  preference  [;iveti  to^^^' 
mineral  tneclicmr">j  i^^   their  s  11  pert  or  fictivity  qnd    shnpliciijTt^j 
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A  miich  bold'^r  tind  dcMre  de<iidM  B^e^orpraetScer  is^  we  ^^ 

{irehend,  now  in  vogue,  than  in  the  times  of  buf  fethers.  Faf 
^is  medicine  is  swallowed  in  pdiill  of  "tjtikntthr ";  arfd  the^trade, 
of  fhe^  chemist  htis  improved  at  the  expense  of  tKie  apoftiecary  i 
while  the  ihost  powerful  agents  are  fearlessly  empjlpyed  even' b^ 
.  the  domestic  practitioner.  '  In  ipany  respects.  We  venturej  tq 
t^ihk,  the, modern  practice  is  fat  more  rational^  as  well  as  ipore; 
convenient.  At  the  same  titne,  improvements,  may  be  carried 
tbo  fer  ;  aftd  we  are  strongly  inclined  io  think,  that  the  whole- 
sale use  of  metallic  medicines,  aiid  the  comparative  ileglect  of 
vfgetafele' ones,  require  to  be  a  little  looted  into.' 
'  With  regard  to  the  laudable  and  useful  nature  of  the  ta^ih 
objett  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society,  there  can  h6  but  otie 
dpiHionl:  it  is  no  other  than  the  inve^tigatfori  of  v^^etable 
medicines.'  .     .  -  .. 

^  The  surface  of  our  planet,'  ren^arks  Mr.  Frofit,  *  Is  covered  with 
such  an  infinite  variety  of  vegetable  beings^  that  no  person  can  sup. 
pose  they  are  merely  ror  medicine.    No  ;  they  combine  to  administer 
to  the  comforts  of  man,  both  for  his  food  and  medtcme,  as  well  as  Id. 
delight  his  eye.    The  brute  creation  are  so  far  gifted  with  instinct, 
that  they  are  enabled  to  select,  at  certain  sensons^  herbs  that  relieve  ^ 
Id  a  great  degree  diseased  action.    Wc  cannot  but  be  Btmck  with. 
awe  and  admiration  at  the  wopderfbl  distribution  of  ve|et;ables,  their 
economy,  variety  6f  form,  colour,  habitj  and  ejects.     Poison oue  and  ^ 
eiiculent  plants  grow  side  by  side  in  the  same  soiJ,  and  yet  posee^. 
opposite  properties.*  ;         ♦     .,  ,  i-  .'rfi 

Mr.  Frost  might  have  add^,  tha4;  1^6  sidttM  'phttt  MH^'ft^ 
times  be,  at  once  esoalent  and  potsonous,  its  difieredtf«i«l%'4i8 
in  the  case  of  the  fnar/i/jcic,. possessing 'opipoeitei|m)0eii6Mi£ 
He  ventures^  however,  upon  a  father  bold  aasertion^wnenihei 


*  There  is  no  substaiice  in  nature,  however  poisonoi^^  ^$^' 


ii 


not'  for 


.1 


teirmed,  that  would  produce  unpleasant  effects,  were  it 
#snt  of  a  prdper  judgement  to  apportiod'  tb^  dose/    ' 

Itissverji;  t^ue^  that  all  sorto  <^  poisops,  vc^get^tble.aiidiwim^T 
fraU  have  been  administered  with  success  or.  ]i9)pmijit^);;^mi3 
there  are  even  cases  on  record,  of  persons  who  have  taken 
nitrie  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate  vnthout  beitrg^poidiCMfed^ 
Cplcbicum,  fox-gloye,  arejenic^^  have  become  ^shippaUe  mefliA 
cmep.  /S»till,  to  affirm  that  no  substance  ot  iiajkipre  tWiouldclbe 
f0|unct  tq  pr94ucQ^ian  unpleasant  e^ectj  under  p^foper-modifiia- 
lion,  is  going  very  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  r^tidna]  ^njec- 
ture.    Lead,  for  instance,  is  a  substance  wl^^jh, no :itt4gem|ptr 
i^^  af^f^brtiotiing  the  dose  can  be  expectecl  to  temei  congenfiC 
with  the  human  frame ;  and  there  are,  doubtless^^  principles 
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Kersbaw  et^-iS^ssg^ip^iM  Pr^oci^  6SS 

in  yefi^pMe  a^obpt^nees  ^ualjlyiiu^f^pfUJe  of  assiioiiilatiiig^viritli 
tl)is  aniiQa).  ^ystepi. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,,  that  there  is  ample  8coj>e 
for  discovery  and  investigation  in  Medical  Botan^y  9  and  it  is 
highly,  desirable  that  the  cultivation  of  the  science  should 
keep  pape  \vith  thc^  improvements  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemi^tiy. 
In  Paris,  Berlin,  ^nd  Uambi^rgh,  societies  have  been  instituted 
A)r  this  pwpose  ;  and  the  Medico  Botanical  Society  af  Loudon 
will  not,  it  may  be  hoped,  fall  behind  them  in  the  prosecution 
pf  this  branch  of  scientific  inquiry.  Its  president,  SirJami^g 
M'Grigor/  the  Ditector-general  of  the  Army  Medical  Board, 
has,  it  f  eems,  lately  resolved, '  that  no  person  shall  be  admitted 

*  jo  an  examination  to  qualify  him  to  practice  in  the  medical 
''^, department  in  the  armyi  without  having  attended,  among  other 

*  l)randhe8  of  study,  lectures  on  Bctany  for  six  months.  The 
importance  of  botanical  knowledge  to  practitioners  in  foreign 
-slfttsons, »  indeed  obvious. 

'•^They  vroald  be  able,'  Mr.  Frost  remarks,  *  to  treat  maladies  more 
-succesmilly  by  emp^loying  native  medtcinGB^  than  by  having  recourse 
to  minersU  ones,  except  under  particular  mclications;  and  by  collect- 
ing the  names  of  the  herbs  lisea  by  the  nutives*  and  attaching  to  them 
ifieir  [Provincial,  when  their  scientific  i^ainei  are  uDknown,  they  would, 
in  the  coarse  of  time,  forfti  a  very  complete  catalogue  of  Materia 

Medica  tohand  down  to  successote  to  their  station ,<.As  it  is^  i^ 

their  stock  of  European  medicines  are  exhausted,  they  are  quite  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  prescribe;  and  if  they  use  native  raedtdnes, 
they  are  obh'ged  for  the  most  part  to  trust  to  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of 
the  Pearson  from  whom  they  4\MiA  them.' 

.  JSjaw  fDiedicines^  it  is  stated,  are  daily  being  received  fVom 
Mexico,  antd  South,  America,  possessing  the  most  active  pro- 
perties. We  ,  almost  tremble  at  hearing  this  ;.  but  still,  as  we' 
are  Qot  called  upon,  to  become  the  subjects  of  experiment,  we 
shall  rejoice  if  science  should  open  new  branches  of  tradev  <^nd 
an  exchange  be  promoted,  of  American  iplants  for  British  maj^u* 
factures.  In  the  mean  time,  we  shall  claim  the  privilege,  of 
adhering  to  our  old-fashioned  notions,  and  keep  to  our  bark, 
ffanbarb,  and  isenna,  leaving  the  respective  merits  bf  the  Crpkon 
oil  and  Calomel  to  be  discussed  by  the  profession.  ,' 


ArU  Vni.    Smtlkity  in  Ministerial  Addresses  recommended,    A 
Disoouise  delivered   June  28,  IdSfi,   in    Bfoadmead   Meeting 
•  ttotite,  Bristol,  befdre  the  BHstol  Education  Socfety.    Bjr'Jdhn 
-^KecAbaw^MJA^  8vo«pp.46.    Price  Is.  6d«    lA>ndoQi  tS2^.'      ^^ 

TCMR.  KEKS'HAW  could  not  ha.ve  choseU;  a.  topic  ^yhj^/jij. 
^*  was  more  .important  tp  bring  before  the  i^otice  x^^  the/ 
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'  fnehtls'anrf  supjroftdre  aFaif  Ac^  ^  bo- 

dice exists  against  such  4tt«tiihit}bh5/^t^hiefr«i;i^'4^^a4w»ee 
TUtH  met.    So  far  as  it  ori^tWift^kdilsfillAf'l^ftfcratioQ 
of  the  advantages  df  learning:  its  %e  hatidfifaW  (fP^r^imgiihe 
•  cry'  against  an  ac&demfcal  ledudaffibrr  is  ctrfitrijii^t  A^^tf^tigno- 
.,  rant.    But  *  the  diiapprdvaT'oF  lltteMu^  tb'  cbiw^libn^MrWhahe 
.  •mini$ti7  lias  ho^  beeVMr/K.  trentn^s^to  8'M5f;^'^alti>?tetixer 
^'♦'^rbondless;*-^ '^   •     "     '■   '    ^  ■   •  y>    •' '  .nin  ^.t:;  ot^.fij 

*  j'UMHduob  ai^.fljcoiirse  of  acadeiQic  stud}'  hag.  in  tnn  mpy  instances, 
■  wb0$i  found  prodactive  of  any  M^in^  save  that  siiBpltcitj  of  t1i«Kight, 
i,j9f  ^PSuag^y   and  of  general  nmnner,  which  alone  renders  piilph 
V   addresses  inteHigible  and  agreeable  ta  the  majority  m  every  a^seirtbly. 
.ypung  ministers,  fresh  from  tbo  eeminaVies,  mistaking  welUturtied 
/•sentences,  fine-sounding  ivords,  and  a  profusion  of  rhetorical  orna- 
/   mente,  for  a  good  discourse,  unavoUlably  gave  offence*  both  to  the 
'    plain;  siHrfple^mifided'ChristrQii,  and  to   t!ke  man  of  gename  know- 
-■    leilge  and  edrreCt  taste.    The  absence  of  all  that  simplicitjr  which 
«'    niArked  their -addressee  before  tliey  entered  the  schools  of  lesruing, 
'  1  .naturallj^  pcc^diced  th^  ini^ds  of  the  unthinking  ogainsi  learolrtg 
y  ^  it8B|f»<  andbfOAiDQ  080,809190^  other  causes^  which  bropght  an  edu- 
cated ministry  into  disrepute*     But  it  requires  very  little  penetr^ition 
.to  perceiye  that  the  evil  is  not  ch^irgeable  on  the  fact»  that  stucfetits 
"[  "had  gain^  inore  knowledge,  but  on  tlie  very  different  foctj  that  they 
^    had  i^red  in  tbeir  juc^ment  frith  regard  to  tlm  ht^t  mode  of  CQm- 
munieating  that  knowfedge:  ..  :•♦  <  .-.'xnt'iu^k  h 

'     <  Were  I  called  npmi  to  ezpiess,  ja^one  ^f ordp^^Mbipnrt (iwpirtint 
'  tei^uisite  in  those  diseoi^nev  which  were  deuigped  46i  i^xbdiio^  a 
powerful  effiMit equally  on  th^jadgaamtifind  ^n>nh^p^fflians>yIkiBQuld 
-    S2ty,'that  word  is  simpiidiif. .  Without  it»  OQthiiig  ooil:hlfr  4ialit)ptly 
perceived;  nothing  can  be  deeply  felt. '  The  tboiHghtSyliprGBQDted, 
are  encompassed  by  a  mist.     Their  a-eal  shape;  a^d  magnitddeiTand 
"^"'t^tmng,  aiid  otner  properties,  are  not  xnowh*  attd  iixad^rstood; 
"  -        -       .  ^   -     i^sfaonWimake 

OJ    ,9ai7»U 


r    k  Irthereibre  *:alMQrd  no  expect  that  the  ^iew  of  iliem^ 
^'^^);n^e}iheiPcMi«a  or scinofigiiiipresKons/    ypiflO^SiJi  < 

7- ,;j  vCiear  ideas  in 'sioiplo  language'  is,.  per|iaia/t|         -    - 


e^r  ideas  m  e^ioiplo  lang;aage'  is,,  perjiajpj^  W?  i^^q^^^' 
Cm.'  4eipt  for  eloquence  that  bias  ioyer  h(^n,giveiAi^i^\f^ii^^e2LS, 
^^'^Ul-tok^  tiiatekap^.  In  order,  to  Xh^  attaiiuiieoV  <^;t£J6uiQ- 
V  4al^ifcfible'  art  of  thinking*  Mr.  Kershaw  rery  p«Qp^^i»Gom- 
^;  ^'miblids' maitheniatical  studies  as  among  ^tfae  first  ^nd^  ntost 
;^';  'valuable  intejl^eclnal  exeFcis^s  lor  d}flciplMii«g'4sfe#^«fflo«f{^ 
''^/'i^pj^rdng  snnplicity  and  clearness  of  th<>ughti  Exe^sively 
r.'^jjur^^ue.d^  tiey  ii|ay  have  as  injurious  an  ]6ffect  as  ptiref  tif^fihes 

onivfat^/thL«  fttteiHian.tpp  m^ro}Nly.\m^n^o^r^Q^^f^^ 
50»7teiiiaQiij*q«p€5C4ear-  Kjf .  Qvideikcje. ;  l>iit. J&ra  m%  16ft  m<  <Mfi^?>n, 
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•1  that  the  infltiencse  of  such  studies^  on  some  minds  ^inore  espp* 

^  cially,  >vould  be  unspeakably  advantageous,  ^  ^  ^"    ., 

;i  .  The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  classical  studies  can  barajy, 
Fj  however,  be  consicj^red  as  gecoodary,  even  ija  refers  bee  to 
-(simplicity  of  taste*  WbMe  the  former  strei:^  then,  tbes^  en- 
ui  rich  the  niJAid,  ajid,  if  we  may  so  speak,  form  a  soil  for  sonie- 
ithifi^i  nobler  than  themselves*  A  correctness  and  parity,  of 
taste  are  induced  by  a  familiarity  with  classical  models,  which 
will  naturally  tend  to  produce  simplicity  of  thought  and  hin- 
'^  giiage'^  and  the  exceptions  to  this  remark  wili  be  found  to 
*    Srii?e   from  shallowness  and   pedantry.     Leighton  t^nd    HoWe  . 

3ere>  probably,  two  of  the  most  truly  Jearned  men  of  their 
ay.  and  whom  have  we  like  them  ? 

/;  Nothing,  we  readily  admit,  can  be  more  out  of  place,  than 
.::  a  shew  of  iearninj^  in  ihe  pulpit,  when  the  audience  caqoot  be 

-f  sup[>osed  to  be  familiar  with  tiie  allusions.  Display  of  all 
'^  kiods  is  offensive ;  but  this  kind,  Tvhich  savours  more  of  the 
/'i  school-boy  than  of  the  scholar,  and  mdicateg,  in  genial, 
^  rawness  as  well  as  want  of  taste,  is  perhape  the  most  ridicu- 
"^  lous.  Mr.  Kershaw's  retnarks  on  the  importance  of  simplicity 
'",'  Q^  /augmige  are  highly  jadicions* 

vr  ;!•  *  It  diay  cert^iiily  be  expected  that  this  will  neccsBarily  follow  sim~ 
-fl  plioity  of  thought.    Ideas,  clearly  conceived,  will  be  expressed  with 
distiDctness  and  precisbn-      Thouglit  aud  language  exert  a  con- 
^o  s J derable  influence  over  each  other     As  we  can  think  and  reaaon 
«    only  by  the  help  of  words,  or  other  eigna,  perhaps  it  may  be  cor- 
bi -rectly  affirmed,  that  a  primary  step  towards  the  attainment  of  slm- 
Y-  plicity  oi  thought,  jb,  sirDplidty  in  the  medium  or  language  by  which  , 
<t  u'o  tJiinL.    If  clear  and  detinite  ideas  are  not  affixed  to  the  signs 
ixnwliich  we  employ,  thought  mast  necessarily  be  obscare* 
«•  i    '   *  Simphcity  of  diction  from  the  pulpit  is  of  much  greater  impor- 
r>;^.tonce  than  is  generally  imagined.     I  have  already  intimated^  that,  ^ 
owing  to  ibe  absence  of  it,  a  strong  prejudice  nas  been  created. 
agaipBt   academical   education.      Some^  and,    in   particular,  young 
ptc;acherfi,  have  entertained  the  very  erroneous  notfon,  that  their 
'^'^'  language  must  be  pompous;  that  ahnaat  eveiy  sentence  must  be 
-i^  adorn^  with  a  flower,   and  every  paragraph  contain  some  classic, 
-n  atluijon,  in  order  that  their  discourses  may  be  accept ^btej  especially  , 
:J.>.i  to  the  superior  ranks  io  their  congregations.    This,  however^  is  a 
lif  s ty J e  with  which  men  of  snund  understanding  and  true  refinement. 
Y (  of  taijte,  will  al ivays  be  offended;  at  which  the  ignorant  will  gaze ' 
and  woader ;  but  which  will  assuredly  leave  the  soul  which  is  hun- 
gering and  thirsling  after  God,  unsatisfied,  unfed*     "  Endeavour," ' 
therefore,  candidates  for  the  ministry,  as  one  of  the  first  authorities 
among  Protestant  Dissentera  recommends,  •*  endeavour  to  Jind  oui 
all  the  clearest  and  most  easy  forms   of  speech,   to   convey  divine 
*^^  truths  into  the  tnmda  of  men.     Seek  to  obtain  a  pmpicuoiwi  «tyle, 
and  a  dear  and  distinct  manner  of  speaking,  that  you  may  effectually 
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laqpreM  the  underslanding  .while  j9ia  pronou^oe^tbe.  wfi^rf  (hit  .von. 
flU^  lb  ^ettcdjr  kBpriHt  oii  the  mitfds  dP  Ae  l^earers  the  same  idea^ 
vbiflh  yoki  jofinelf  nave  ebiibeived^  tbiid  ih^y  may  never  mistake  your 
mqiniagw.  .For  want  of  this*  seme  yoong  preachers  have  fixedUthem- 
aelfes  in  such-  anphiNnire  way  of  wtjbhi^  dnd  talking^  a^  6ttlh  verv 
iQUcb  prevented  their  bearers  ftwn  dicaoring  distinct  idiftaa  of  their 
c^couiye*^  And  if  a  man  get  i«.eh  an  udbappyhibit,  he  wiil  be  aome^ 
tunes  taOdng  to  the  air,  aod  make  the  people  stare  at  htm  as  ihoi^ 
hb  were  speaking  some  unknown  language.''*  PP-.^i  96. 
^'^  By  the  cultivation  of  simplicity  ot  style,,  gmtt  benefit  will  accrue 
to  the  student  himself.  While  occupying  his  mind  in .  the  studj^.pf  a 
flo#ii%  and  figurative  diction,  the  possession  of  rich  sterling  thought 
nfUSt  dT' necessity  be  a  secondary  object*  If  an  idea  presents  itself, 
itis'fiDSiaeiaecl^  and  portrayed  in  its  simple  character.  Traaginitlon  is 
oaVed  ia  lo  deck  it  it  in  some  tawdry  artificial  dress.  If  £e  feelmgs 
of  the  beert  begin  to  Aow  and  to  swell,  the  tide  is  checked,"  by  hot 
beii)^  permkted  to  take  a  natural  course.  Under  the  (Vetting  control 
of  a  passion  for  verbal  finery,  the  mind  U  perpetually  apposed  and 
harassed,  as  well  as  diverted  from  what  Ought  tp  belts  primsnry  olpect. 
After  all,  should  a  splendid  garb  have  been  preparedi  in  which  thought 
is  atthred,  must  it  not  follow,  that  the  speaker  is  in  danger  of  beiiig  too 
nmich  gratified  by  the  idea  of  this  paltiy  fancied  success,  and,  what  is 
still  more  to  be  regretted,  is  he  not  in  mmger  of  feeling  too  ittde  con- 
cern that  the  wor&  of  soberness  and  truth  riiay  have  sunk  deep  into 
the  hearts  bf  Iris  auditors  I  The  gratifiaitioii  of  a  ti'fflittg,  yek,  of  a 
perverted  taste,  has  Men  made  a  matter  of  greater  importance  than 
the  simple  and  manly  inculcation. 6!f  that  gospiei  by  which  alone  die 
soul  can  be  saved.  On  die  other  hand,  where  it  d  die  obj^  Of  a 
preacher  to  impress  the  great  truths  of  religion^  tbe^^nerpesof  his, 
niu^  flf^  all  pui  under  requisition  by  diis  (A^ect  exchisnr^lv^ .  He 
seekd  to  find  out  scrmtural  thoughts;  he  seeks  to^body^^peei  in 
acifnturd;  that  is,  in  plain  language.  Nor  is  it  to  be.forgottetib  es- 
pecially as  the  minority  of  minds  can  prefet  no  cliums  to  eztiEf|9r4i94ry 
genius,  that  a  discourse,  marked  by  great  simplicity  of  thought  and 
atyle^  tbOit|h  noC  ^fiattogviAed  either  Ibfo^iniif  tatent  o^fettaftt^e^^ 
research,  will  al#m  be  heai4  widi  liaiMflMr,  >ridl'  pleasct^,  Ibd^W^ 
real.0dTaata8a.f'pp.'^^' '    —      '  *'•  Arrtio'^'i 

Mr.  Kershaw  tlirowa  oiit  is  hint  which  deserves  not  to  be 
loal^^Milia caodidateitfifar  tlw  iDiaaentitig  mitAAtf,  whto  h&^tff 
mz^  that  i^aoli  ^f  tbe  olergy  of  tiie  Eatiiblialbn«n1i  ail  aref  dis- 
tinguished for  dieir>  high  literary  attaifathents,  da  i/Al^p^J' 
ar^blaadiatineuiabed  for  the  simpliciity  of  theff  &iiilktdiilll^a$i  | 
dr^eafe^  -  To  Um  {nrpmnstance,  the  resuU,  no  doubt;  fii'j^i^i 
of  Aeiniaupaiior  soA(^arshtp,  we  mtisi  aUribiite  the  pi''  *  '      ^ 
whfcdii.tji^>contmaBid.     Our  acadettiies  faaye  been  l|i| 
deacriJbaduQa^'the  ^rava*  of  eloquence.    We  know  not'W 
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sliould  have  this  teodeocy.    Butt  sQ  far  as  there  is  any  foun^ 
datioa  for  the  remark^  it  ariBes,  we  are  dispoeed  to  think,  frdoa 
the  art  of  sermonizing  being  made   a  distinct  attainnieotj  wn- 
Gonnectf^d  with  the  art  of  thinking  clearly  and  speaking  pkinly. 
If  a  young  roan  leams  to  preach,  before  he  is  able  to  think  with 
precision  or  to  conTerse  with  fluency,  he  will  have  more  to  un* 
learn  than  he  has  acquired >  in  order  to  attain  to  true  doquence;,' 
and  the  simplicity  of  bis  naind  will,  probably,  be  irretnevably 
injured.     We  must  freely  confess*  that  the  prevailing  style  of 
the  ministerial  addrcEses  from  Dissenting  pulpits,  when  com^ 
pared  with  those  of  many  pious  and  faithful  ministers  of  the 
Establiishraent,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  much  of  the  prefer- 
ence which  we  find  given,  in  various  quarters ^  to  the  itmpfer 
preaching  to  be  heard  within  consecrated  walls.     In  point  of  ■ 
theological  attainments,  we  believe,  that  the  clergy  must,  gene-  ' 
rally,  be  content  to  rank  belott)   Dissenting  pastors ;  but  then 
they  preach  like  men  in  earnest,  careless  of  pleasing,  but  anxious 
to  enforce  their  message,  with  much  boldness  and  plainness  of 
speech.  '  , 


Art.  IX.    1,  R^arks  tmon  the  recent  AacusatioH^  again$ti4ke<€0m^:^ 
mitteeof  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society^    In  g  Letter^  ; 
JE^X.ler^man  ill, the  Country  from  a  L^-memmB  6f  that  lostU 
^^tiop.    $vo.  pp.  4|8,    London.  1826.  , 

^4^  AfuMm^ike  CaminiHee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  BiBle  So-  'l 
^Hetyittla^i^ta  th^  Pttblksation   of  an  Edition  of  the   Holy 
'  Sltt^lTM  with  an  intrddttctkm  prefixed,  by  the  Strasburg.  Bible. 
Sk»efely»    AociMttpanied  by  the  CMSctal  Corregpondence^  &c.  8vo« ' 

Price  le.    Lendon.  18«.  '  'i 

,     ,.  .         •  •  •     ^  ^' 

S.  Statement  of  the  Coninuttee  ^  the  Gla^ono  AuxUkry  BUie  i8^  ^ 
detifk  relative  to  the  Grounds  of  their  late  ResohrtioD'  to  withdMw  ^ 
firom  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  SociaCji  with  Reasons  4fDts&  '^ 
sent  from  that  Resolution*    8vo.  pp.  82.    G^sgow.  1826)^ 

X^E  deem  it  proper  to   notice  these  publications,  although 
^^    it  is  not  our  intention  to  occupy  our  pages  with  any  fresh 
discussions  on  the  subject.     The  public  feeling  is  beginning  to 
flow  back  into  the  right  channel.   Dr,  Thomson,  or  his  friand^  * 
has  been   endeavouring  to  kindle  a  newspaper  warfare,  but  ^ 
without  success*    The  Irish  Romanists  have  been  exulting  ia    ^ 
the  schism  which  has  taken  place  in  the   Bible  Society ;  and  ^ 
CarlUe  has  found  fresh  matter  for  ribaldry  and    hlasphcmy  in    ^» 
the  same  circumstances,  anticipating  the  downfaU  Jiotouly  of^- 
the  Society,  but  of  the  Bible  cause.    The  Edinburgh   state- 
ments and  the  Guildford  speechesi  are  triumphantly  copied  and 
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eopnfieirttijuq^  in  the  Roman  Cath^^  in  tli^l^ 

ix4^i\0Wi  ^pa^^of  the  Republican*    But  it  is  like  the  rejoic- 
log  pf.  tbe  Philistines  over  Samson,  whan  b&ira^ed  to  tlieni  by 
ihs  perfidy  of  a  sbainelesfir  contort ;  the  Institution ,  which  has ^. 
Jbeeb  held  up  to  their  profane  mockery*  will  yet  prave  ttroug*"^ 
«riOHgh  to  effect  their  downfaL  .  .-       ] 

;  ^Tbeihrst  of.  these  publications  may  be  considered,  we  be-^^ 
tifi^eitfig^a'SOvt  of  B4»ai-o$€ial  statement^  in  reply  to  the  accu*  ^ 
fii^nftr^bciougbt  i^gatnst  the  Earl-street  Committee.  It  was,^ 
ori^nally  drawn  up.  at  the  desire  of  the  Committee*  and  a  copy  ^ 
of  itf  was  s6nt  to  each  member ;  but,  *'upoii  fuller  Gonsidem- 
'  tS6h,  It  was  tbooght  stdvisable,  on  tUm  f^H  o4  the  ^mttiftfe^, 
'  to  publish  only  Extracts  from  tJieirMitittteii  ami  <>bTlhe$pfoa^  " 

*  ^ence,  leaving  it  to  the  Friends  of  the  Instttution'  tb  offer  "; 

*  ^plafiatory  observations  iridividudlyl*  We'  halve  undef-  ^ 
stood,  (and  we  think  that,  if  true^  it  ooght  to  be  genersilly  ] 
knawi^ ^bat there  >vould  have  been  no  diffi^Uy,  on  tbc^Mit 
ofit^iGommitteev  in  coming  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  adop-*  . 
tioiiiof  an  official  reply  to  the  charges  broufd^t  againsi.  lhem^:> 
bald  wot  their  proceedings  been  subjected  to  a  yexatiovs  int^v 
fe/^hce  from  persoins^  not  members  of  the  elected  CofmfiittJee,' ' 
biit  having  the  privilege  of  attending  and-  ydting  at  tlietf  toerit^'  • 
ings;    ,  ■•   •  *  ^  •"  '    ''■-  ^  '•■    ■•••  '"•* "  '  '^•''  ■•  •*     '* 

O^i^t^gtrhlSon  which  cotifers  this  ptiTileg4,  Wis  at  One  UtAe"^^ 
regarded  as  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  6bm&ittee  J  'sUd  so 
long :m. things  go^ 9a'  smoNOithly,,  ofem  i^qtfm^(Wt^  mayi^^yH^ 
yer^weU.    Bullets  any  Bonroe  of  dispii^t^  <>c6Uf/^l^<i^§'0ppv-'t; 
4unity  they  aff»fd  ft>r  eabaH  and  e^onage^  ^aikd^AlkiQOCfei.of/i 
maanaiui03mape,  will  soon  be  seen.    An  open  eOEimttor  n|»J|»i 
ia«l/*nacoBttnittee;  the  very  purposes  fo?  which  a  commUlee  ^ 
W/fkotiid ,. being  n^llified.  by  thiQ,  salf-intru^ion  of  other  iQdt<-  ] 
idduals^  ,A  small  pinofrity  within,  a  Committee  may,  by  the  1 
ai^  of  such  aux;iliariee,  completely  baffle*  and  perhaps  outvote, 
th(^ other  aiQ^ibcir^  f  add  they  may  do  this  the  more  easily,  as 
thl^.can  at  any  tiip^  take  the  regular  members  by  surprise,  J 
And.  jftb^j  cannot  ^cairy  tneir  point,  they  may  main  tarn  an 
ei\^lesa  JitigatioRy  1^     th^w  objatacles  in  the  way  of  every  i 
J)Cp6eiedi0g^and,4rapsfbrm  ,tbe^  Committee-room  into  a  scene  of  f 
pel^HBitiial  ttad  ¥iexatiott$  debale.    Much  of  tha  vacilbtion  and  \ 
apparent  indiscretion  chargeable  on  the  Earl-street  Committee,  r 
fasm^*  tnrtgitiati^d  in  the  Bh0rt*6ighted  regulatibn  alhided  td. 
Tlfose  wh^intbe  pi^tic  entrusted  vrith  the  conduct  of  tliekcM-'^^ 
ci6*!r,1iave  not  been  its  managers;       '    *  '  ' '     '*     '•  '^^ 

*Macb,  then,  as  v^e  inay  I'egret  the  cijfcumstan^^,  %cf  dUi'^ 
scarcely  any  longer 'blame' the  Cdthtiitte^  for^  not  fiaVrnjf  lorf^f. 
ag^^put  forthja  geci^al  sin's  explanatory  Matenwent#  16  hplfto^ll 
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itie  aepersioiis  cast'  upon  theit  conduct  and  cfiaractcif.\  ^e 
iecoiid  pubTlcatioii  on  our  list,  purports  indeed  to  be  an^atifiHFvw 
to  one  speciiic  charge  ;  and  it  is  Completely  satisfectoly  in  re-  ^ 
lation  to  that  point  ,  But  ^ew  persons  will  tajie  the  trouWeof 

Soihor  through  the  documents,  the  substance  ofwVcb  might 
ave  been  ^iven  in  a  couple  of  pa^s.    We  are  extremely 'g^ad*^ 
therefore,  that  the  Author  or  Editor  of  the  pi-esettt  ♦  Lettei^/ 
baS'fefeen  upon  hifaself  the  responsibility  ot  putling^fctth^#*I 
tfCitehi^ifit  better  adapted  to  meet  the  wishes  atid  sata^sP^thef ^ 
<5dtepfef  nts  of  the  general  body  of  subftcribets.  =  .      •  : i  i :;  r  :^ 

•   -     "  -•      '^  ^  .  ,       ■  •••■'••.*/  ;i  JO 

Mi^Aas  be6a  mf  hH»'  he  wgw,  <  to  be  |>Desent  at  most  ,g^  t^e  pl^  « 
0M^tfiM)a9.«r)Heh  have  re6e^(iIJ^  taken  plac^,  in  thie  General  Commiiteeyv  > 
]|q4  X^fhal)  Qndeavour  aioip]^  to  state  facts,  without  the  lea^t  de^gn'  „ 
to  adyocate  any  of  the  measures  in  a  party  spirit,  or  with  the  perso-  ^ 
liali^y  which  unhappily  has  pervaded  many  of  the  publicatiQns  on-* 
th^e  subjects.  ;  ? 

*  The  allegations  in  questidn  refer  to^The  circulatiob  of  thi  A^j^  '*^ 
CiTpha-— The  Character  of  Foreign  Instkutfons  and  Indivi4ii^4}dh-<  > 
nhA^  with  the  Society«^The  addition  of  Notes  to  ciifMes  of  .the^ 
S6rfi|>ti}^es  fublished  with  the  aidof  theSociety-^Tfae  e«ooiuiigimd6t  f 
o^iAdukff  rated  editions  of  the  Scriplurefrr-The  ^weefAm^M  of  p^  \ 
of.i^e  ElipoDSQS  of  Mam^meQt^S^KiigKperated  ri^premKatlQos^^  of  } 
the  Religious  State  of  the  Continent — The  Expenditure  g^tieralf^-r*.  i 
af^ijTJ'hiE^,  circumstance  of  many  Members  of  the  ComoiitA^.  Myii^  ' 
b^o  l^ept  in  ignorance,  of  a  part  of  the  Proceediugs/.  /        , 

^any:  of  tbeisie  poin^  have  already  been  so  fully  adverted  ^  < 
in  ^<N|tf pages;  that»  eren  if  our  limits  woiddedmtti  we  ishouid^  ^ 
n^^ctoattt^U^neiifii^saFy  to  foltow  the  Writer  ttirough  ^1 /his*) 
69ltate0Mliot^4he  'fiteyeral  topics.  W<e  shsdl  tntferely  laake  4y  t 
few  e\tmct3,  esirneatty  recommending  those  who  retain  any  \ 
lui4ting  dissatbtactton  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  .\ 
to  obtuia  and  attentively  peruse  the  "Letter  itself-  i- 

'  As  to  the  Btudied  concealment,  with  regard  to  the   Apacryphai  ^ 
writings,  which  has  been  so  much  spoken  of,  it  should  bo  remarked^ 
Uiat  10  ihe  Commitiee^  open  at  all  times j  none  such   did  occur^  nor  ^ 
could  possibly  be  practised  x  the  subject  was  frequently  mentioned^*  ^ 
l«ettf^rd  were  read — Resolutions  were  passed^  in  which  the  Apocrypha 
was  mentioned  by  imme — and  it  is  a  matter  of  general  notoriety  ih at p^  ' 
in  all  the  CliMfches  on  the  Continent,  the   Apocryphal  arc   united 
withFtheCaaonkml^oQ^si  :      r.         <  -" 

>.^or  has  this  <^mi^sj^e»7ed  pl^jeciionable  tobth<^M^«he  lilf  nfw  J 
tha,  lo»4es$^i«  tb<5ij5Aji;c^tfOttSs"a4jft«#^th^  pS^  proi^dings^f  .«Li^  ;• 
Society.  One  instance  may  suffice^  in  ^  lattar  ffom.  Ueni^.X)^i^Wi-f3 
la^^  %£.  j^ the  Cpmxni|te{^  .dated  Oeneva/5th  jSeptemlier^JSi^^ 
tJVJj^ntljeqpiaijL  i^rites,  **  I  think  you  are  unjust  towards  the'Cathp- 
lici^  and  enaployirig  yourselves  uselessly,  to  attempt  to  force  transla-  ^ 
tions  unauthorized  tiy  their  ehurch.**  1  am  Miformed  that  tins  een^L  '^ 
'   Vol.  XXVI.  N.S.  3  C 
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tleoaan  printed  ap  edition  of  the  Italian  Bible^  at  his  own  etpense^ 
in  1819,  containing  an  intermixed  Apocrypha  and  fifty-two  pages  of 
general  ihdex,  ana  circulated  it  during  that  and  succeeding  yeftrs. 

'  It  is  well  known,  that,  during  the  i^t  three  years,  considerable 
diSerences  of  opinion  prevailed  among  the  members  of  the  Coid- 
mittee,  both  those  who  are  elected  and  those  who  are  privileged  to 
attend  and  vote, — whether  it  was  consistent  with'  the  fiHtdatheiilAl 
faws  to  circulate  Bibles  in  foreign  languages  iir  which  the  Canonkal 
and  Apocryphal  books  were  united,,  and  to  aid  foreign  institoHoBS 
yyhidk  circulated  Bibles  of  that  description.  Many  painful  dt^^ussiona 
were  the  consequence,  which  have  been  at  length  nappily  brought  to 
a  termination  by  the  explanatory  regulations  adopted  at  the  last  Ge- 
neitH  lileeting.  If,  in  thie  course  of  th^se  idibcussio^,  and  tte  nh- 
merouB  resolutions  &rmed  in  con^quehce,  at  vadous  times,  there 
may  have  been  an  appearance  of  vaciHbtion  in  •  the  eondtiet  of  die 
Committee,  the  cause  will  principally  be  found  in  that  part  ef  ils 
constitution  which  opens  it  to  subscribers  of  a  certain  amount,  a»d 
to  all  ministers  contributing  one  guinea  per  annum.  So'  that  more 
than  five  hundred  individuals  are  entitled  to  a^te<ncl  aild  vote,  and  dn 
alt  these  occasions,  members  tliiis  privileged  have  tdken  an  et|ti^l,']r 
not  a  more  prominent  part,  than  the  thirty-six  elected  members. 

'  The  Committee  having  thus,  on  various  ooca^ons,  been  e^cceed- 
iogly  numerous,  great  diversity  of  sentimei^t  resulted :  and  this  has 
given  rise' to  miich  misconception  among  persons  who  were  only 
occasionally  present,  as  well  as  in  the  public  mind ;  for  those  who 
4re  noi  aware  that  the  privileged  members  have  o^n  equalled  or 
exceeded  in  number  tne  elected  members  present,  and  are  unac« 
quainted  with  the  leading  part  they  have  taken  in  these'  discussions, 
have  naturally  supposed  that  the  different  resolutions  all  emanated 
from  the  majority  of  the'  elected  members.* 

*  With  regard  to  the  Lausanne  Bible,  it  appears  th^t,  fn  *  (Septeta- 
ber,  1817,  the  Committee  resolved  that  the  sum  ot  j^SlOO  should  be 
granted  in  aid  of  an  edition  of  Ostervald's  French  Bible,  to  be 
pnnted  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  Bible  Soctettes  of  La^Bfone, 
Neufchatelt  Berne,  and  Geneve.  They  did  so  in  conseqaence'of  Im 
application  from  those  Societies,  and  at  the  express  jecommenda^n 
of  Mr.  Drummohd',  Who,  though  well  awire  of  the  eharact«rfe  <^  tfie 
individuals  fbrtning  those  Societi^;  arid  ^ith  the  stale  of  all  inii^rs 
connected  with  religion  in  that  country,  strongly  urged  it^'as']the 
most  fefffectaal  method  to  prevent  the  reprintihg  6f  a  version  itrl^ch 
was  exceedingly  objeetiohable,  iemd  which  there  was  r^aton  tofbar 
those  Societies  might  adt>pt.*  :  i 

*  Man^  other  particulars  could  be  mentioned,  shewTng  that  these 
very  individuals  who  are  now  the  loudest  in  brii^ing  rorward  thv 
connection  with  certain  character^,  as  a  ground  of  ncciisation,  at  Siat 
time  thought  very  differently,  and  earnestly  endeavoiii^d  to  proe«re 
their  co-operation  in  prilating  approved  and  Ortltddo^'editibu^  oPllie 
Scriptures,  It  may  here  be  proper  to  dbserve,  that  ft  Is  not  on  the 
continent  as  in  thfs  country,  with  reference  to  Socihi^s,  Aiian^  and 
others.    There,  separate  bodies  do  not  exist,  known  itfider  th^e  de- 
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6ignaiians;  but  fdl  ogtensiWy  profess  orthodox,  principleg:  and  if 
.liieir  priDcipleg  and  character  be  such  as  is  represented^  it  is  a  matter 
of  some  aUsviationt  that  the  antidote  to  the  poisDn  of  their  doctrine 
,ha&  been  extensiTely  circulated,  and  that  by  uiemselves.  The  asser- 
tions of.  those  who  oedare,  without  any  hesitation,  that  this  or  that 
individual  is  a  Socbian,  have  recently  beeo  contradicted  in  express 
rterms  by  Professor  Kieffer  and  many  other  persons,  who  feel  deeply 
.hurt  that  such  an  erroneous  and  injurious  imputation  should  have 
.be9n  cast  upon  tliem. 

^  Doubtless, ,  the  Committee  would  always  wmh  to  select  itien  of 
.  -decided  Christian  principles,  well  known  for  piety  and  sound  wisdom, 
to- carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  surely  it  is 
.not,  and  will  not,  be  required  to  adopt  the  earnest  recommeisdations 
of  those  who  will  not  allow  even  an  ab^rractedty  good  work  to  be 
performed,  unless  performed  in  their  own  way,  or  by  persons  of  their 
<own  views ; — 'which  appear  to  be,  that  the  Bible  itself  would  dmost 
prove  contaminated  by  passing  through  the  hand«  of  persoos  whose 
4Bentiments  respecting  its  contents  may  he  exceptionable ; — that  we 
may  not  convey  the  Scriptures  to  the  penshitig  nations,  unless  the 
.  instruments  for  its  distribution  be  first  chosen  by  them  i^ — uiilcsi  they 
are  allowed  to  dictate  to  the  authorities  and  dignitaries,  the  clergy 
and  laity,  the  subscribers  to  objects  of  charity,  and  the  public  at 
Jarge  in  foreign  countries,  who  shall  be  their  domestic  agents  and 
secretaries  and  committee  men,  in  co-operating  with  theoii  in  diis 
work  of  charity.  Far  distant  be  the  day  when  the  opinions  which 
may  be  adopted  by  any  set  of  individuals,  to  whom  the  conducting 
.of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  confided,  are  made  a 
Shibbqieth  and  a  test  for  other  institutions  or  individuals,  before 
they  are  allowed  to  assist  in  the  work  of  circulating  the  Scriptures  \ 
—  never  may  its  directors  assume  to  themselves  a  right  to  sit  in  judg** 
,,<nent  on  the  consciences  of  their  fellow  mortals ! 

*•  The  remuneration  affi)rded  to  certain  individuals  on  the  Conti- 
nent, it  is  contended^by  some,  should  have  been  specifically  stated  in 
the  Society's  cash  account.  A  person  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Continent  gave,  on  one  occasinn,  the  following  importunt  advice  : 

/  '*  If  you  value  the  co«operation  ofCbristians  on  the  other  slda  of 
the  water,  and  if  you  desire  to  be  permanently  and  solidly  useful* 
rather  than  to  put  on  a  specious  appearance,  do  not  mention  the 
names  of  your  foreign  co-ddjutors^  under  any  pretence  whatever.* 
The  fear  of  such  mobs  as  prevailed  during  the  Revolution  is  by  nd 
neaps  allayed,  nor  altogether  groundiesjs;  and  any  person  of  pro- 
perty, becoming  notorious  as  the  promoter  of  religion,  might  subject 
,:  himself  to  the  mry  of  a  bigoted  or  an  atheistical  populace/' 

*  In  the  spirit  of  this  advice  (for  the  cases  are  not  precisely  simi- 
lar), given  by  Mr.  Haldane  to  another  Society,  the  Committee,  with 
perfect  integrity,  acted,  as  you  doubtless  will  recoliect,  in  the  manner 
-which  now  is  brought  fbrward  as  a  matter  of  accusation. 

*  'the  following  extract  of  a  letter  lately  received  from  Dr.  Steln^ 
kopff,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  extensive  nature  of  the  operations 
foC  firofesMu:  Van  Ess  ;r^«*  The  labours  and  operations  of  the  Pro* 
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'  ^a«e^  iiitlitnio  Iteiiy  -and  fltiii>m^  of^tke  ndMtaBdbtenisdJf^b^ 
beneficial  nature.    The  6r8t  edition  pf  lik  Version  ^^tiret  Ifev  lbs? 
tament  afipeared  in  1807  ;.  since  wbiph  time  he  has  broudit^to 
Circulation  upwards  of  583,000  copi(!s  of  the  same,-  paTtly'i>y  Wle, 
partly  by  gratuitous  distribution,  in  every  part  of  Germany,  as'^^relF 
•as  in  several  parts  of  Prussia,  Bobeiniar  Poland,  Switzerktnik  Mql* 
landy  and  other  portions  of  the  Continent;  besides,  11  ^3% !^S&I^ 
and  several  thoufignd   Kew  Testacnents,,  of  Luther/s  Vession*!, /^n4j(^ 
csnsi^erable  number  of  the  Scriptures  in  ancient  and  modern  ijrre^ 
Hebrew^  Arabic,  Sjriac,' and  in  other  European  anfl  Oriental  fa^v 
gunges ;  tiic  latter,  chieilv  among  Roman  Catholic  student^  of  <Cvj^' 
nihr,  by  means  of  which  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Volume  in  the  origt;^^ 
nnf  tongues  \im  becQ  greatly  promoted  among  theoi,-  a'CMDcumstao^jg^^ 
of  the  highest  importance,  eren  fnr  generations  to  come. 

***^  Taking  a  retrospective,  view  of  tJie  last  seventeen  years,  the 
average  number  tsi^uod  of  the  Professor's  Version  of  the  New*  Testa- 
ment exceeds  32,OOD  copies,  per  ^nnunL  At  presenti  the  demands 
are  so  great,  that,  on  an  average^  between  800  and  900  copies  per 
week  (or  upwards  of  4*0^000  per  annum)  are  is&uing  from  his  depc^ai- 
tories  i  the  principal  of  which  is  fit  Darmstadt*  To  keep  every  thing 
ID  proper  order,  requires  constant  attention.  The  Bimical  Corres- 
pondence also  of  the  Professor  h  very  extensive,  several  hundred 
Koman  Catholic  Clergymen  being  closely  connected  with  him/' 

*  But  it  shn  Ud  be  further  stated,  that  the  sums  paid  to  Dr.  Van  Ess 
and  Professor  i^iefFer  cannot*  by  any  fair  reasoning,  be  considered  as 
fj^pejues  lacurred  in  the  management  of  tlie  Society  ;  they  are  remu* 
neratiooB  for  speciBc  labour  in  superintending  the  printing,  binding, 
and  circulating  of  certain  versions  of  the  Scripture,  and  apply  bo 
their  cost  as  properly  as  the  expense  of  translating^  correcting  the 
press,  (to  whicn  head  those  of  Professor  K.  chiefly  heloog^)  p^ip^r^ 
printing,  or  binding.  The  allowanct^g  to  each  of  tfiese  individual^ 
for  their  respective  services,  have  therefore  been  entered  m  charges 
upon  the  Scriptures  in  the  several  languages  which  occupied  tlie'ir  at- 
tention, as  has  been  done  with  paymunca  to  e4itnr%  and  charges  vt 
^(tribution  in  ^y  other  language.'  .    j  -    >  n  1^  lo 

^T]*he  alliance  of  the  Society  with  improper  chamcletS'"  ifa 
been,  it  is  remarked,  most  unfairly  miarepresent^dl  *-  ^Suctf 
'  .i^bar§^,?itis  added, '  prpceed  witii  an  iUgi:fu>e Sf9Vf^  tf^Qs^^ii^o 
^'imvf^.hr'WghtSomui  the  ofl^q  refuted  ac4»^al499V)5^^^^M^ 
'-ft^f^tji^wiiwba,  profes^g  th^nwialvefi  tq  b^/z^lp^^^'^!^ 
•yChiriai^  mfe  bailed  with  jay  ty  the  in^JeW  oppoo^ats  ^<!^e^ 
VSofiiely  a«  vakiablfihalliea/  ?'  Z::^  -i  ^_^.  » 

''^Sclmennfkh'  referenced  have  been  drawn  fh>riii  the  dretilii^Uii^ 
t^lifitt  Simbants  contributed  by  the  Aaxittaries,  have  nmf  Ib^CbiMid 
fMTToinftve  years,  borne  quite  the  same  ^^ip^rttin96teiimQ^itOi^t6i> 
fliiiui  emtided  in  Jidsitbg  tten«^i  This  kvfttia&f^ily^cfatplaiin^/wbcit 
^seeiAeirttiiat,  8tih6  formatioii)o€niw  AmiUaii^.  ^9^II9!<»P^ 
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^^i^e  pettier  concludes  with,  the  following  admirable  reflcQ^ 

*  EKpencnce  lias  been  adyantageous  in  many  respects;  ic  hag 
taught  the  members  of  this  institution  to  Jook  more  to  tlie  Creator^ 
and  less  to  the  creature  ;  an  mcreased  measure  of  pious  feeling  pre-* 
valls  at  it^  Meetings ;  and  the  blessed  effects  reauidng  from  Its  la-C 
bours  are  visible  in  nmnj  districts  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Are 
wc  ttien  to  cast  down  this  goodly  fabnc,  and  scatter  the  material^* 
in  every  direction,  becatiae  it  is  not  absolutely  perfect  in  every^ 
respect  ?  Who  is  to  point  out  a  standard  of  abeolute  perfectron  ?  or* 
who  will  undertake  that  any  human  work  shall  be  made  rn  all  jioints* 
to  proceed  conformably  thereto  ?  Surely  the  real  followers  of 
Chrr:it,— those  who  know  and  feel  the  evil  of  their  own  beang,  and' 
desire  to  walk  humbly  with  their  God,  will  never  propose  themselve^' 
as  the  only  possessors  of  wisdom ;  nor  will  they  seek  to  bend  all  ** 
oitieri  to  their  individual  opinions.  The  present  day  is  not  a  time 
for  indifference;  the  Church  of  Christ  is  strongly  assnulted  on* 
every  side,  and  this  mighty  bulwark^  which  has  been  so  signally 
blessed,  must  not  be  suffered  to  fall-  Let  us  not  sit  pondering  over^ 
bfots  and  blemishes^  till  surmises  establish  themselves  for  cert^mttes'' 
in  our  minds,  leading  us  fbriher  and  further  into  the  mazes  of 
doubt,  until  at  length  falsehoods  and  calumnies  assume  the  aspect' 
of  truth.  Are  we,  according  to  these  words  of  one  of  the  accusatory 
documents,  *'  left  doubtful  whether  there  is  not  more  reason  to  lament 
the  eml  committed,  than  to  rejoice  at  the  good  accomplished,  by 
tills  Institution  ?*'  We  rejoiced  at  the  glad  tidings  of  former  years, 
and  are  we  to  believe  that  the  details  we  then  delighted  to  hear, 
filiould  rather  have  been  cause  for  sorrow  and  regret?  Are  the  mere.' 
.ex  parte  statements  of  a  few  individuals  to  have  such  an  effect  upon 
us^  Assuredly  noL  Let  all  Iti  friends  come  forward,  und  hasteri^ 
to  uphold  thi^  invaluable  iDStitution,  endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Let  us  pray— >let  us  earnestly 
priay  for  a  blessing  upon  it- — ^It  ia  the  Lord's  work;  and  he  will  ble«s 

''^^  Gfksgow  «tai«m€ftt  Only  serves  to  shew  haw  611^1^$^  * 
<^y}^f  vtould  h^Yeb^h  preventfedihad  tiieB^rKSti^el>t  Gomkmtf^^ 
i^Jeetned'th^ir  pledge,  giv^ti  in  July  1S25^  4^ci>ibmaTd'^4%(IAfih' 
^JA^  "i^Wl^  the  diarge^  b^otrgbt  ag&i^st  them/  '  di^ftdoh' 
<  As  it  could  be  prepared.*  All  ibat  was  reqiii'sH^  {^v^P^t'' 
TOftJy  apjiifygUpitstat^iai^tof  facts,  the  witbhql^iii^^f  j^ 

<»liimnicii^  and  whUt  i^l^n^  ^iri^died  the  iwti^r  ^f  tmf^^i^ 
tridm]|>h<rtd^,lhefr  Qfa^oM^  has  paralysed  tib^ekefi^OM^  ands 
A»}>|ie6sed^tbei  tMe^ictf  tfa^ir  frie&dsk  The  ^^BeasoaiifOf^sseiriifr 
ditwn^ii|^'b)F^'tisi^i)mii^in^     the  eiasgo9^anniUteiI%hi^ 
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stitt  adJiere  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  thoti^ 
bteatbing  ao  excellent  spirit,  betray  no  s#«lt^egrea  of.  mis* 
apprehedsion,  and  contsun  admissions,  expressions  of  regret, 
and  compliments  to  the  Society's  adversaries,  whi^h  render  it 
altogether  a  publication  of  equivocal  utility.  Were  is  ah 
awkwardness  about  the  ^le  of  the  production,  Ukeihat  of  a 
person  who  has  to  retrace  bis  steps  afiet  having  gone  too  far  ; 
and  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  coarse  way,  charges  them  with  iil- 
oonsistency  in  still  adhering  to  the  Society  after  having  coa- 
curred  in  the  previous  Resolutions.  Their  tnconststency, 
however,  does  them  infinitely  more  honour  than  Dr-Thomscftrs 
wicked  consistency  reflects  upop  Jhim.  By  the  help  of  Mr. 
Oorham,  who  appears  to  beun  eoriosjpondeace  with  ti»e  ^le- 
mies  of  the  Bible  Society  in  Scotland,  this  reverend  Pasquia 
baa  been  getting  up  some  fresh  scandalous  allegations  against 
tbe  Society;  ami  be  bas  fMiblisked  n  Soppleoient  to  hta  Cafte* 
chism  addressed  to  the  London  Committee,  of  whidh  tbe-  fol- 
lowing will  probably  be  deemed  a  sufficient  specimen. 

<  Aby  but  you  are  evading  tbe  queition,  which,  by  tbe  way,  is  not 
.  ver^  decorous  in  the  mig»ager8  of  a  BiUe  Socie^.:  doa*t  t^ink  that 
we  in  the  North  are  such  ninemnpo^pi  as  to  be  imposed upon  by  die 
blarney  of  men  tike  Mr*  Stepen,* 

In  another  part  of  the  Catechism,  it  is  intimated,  that  some 
one,  a  member  of  the  London  Committee,  said,  '.that  one  of 
'  the  Secretaries  of  the  Edinburgh  Society  should  be  banged.* 
We  cannot  believe  this  :  we  are  sure  that  it  could  not  have 
'  been  said  seriously^  We  have  heard  of  a  saving—and  perhaps 
diis  way  have  been  applied  to  the  individ^Ml  velterred  to — Give 
some  people  rwe  enough,  and  they  will  hang  l^emsetves.  As 
to  tbe  pillory,  be  is  al^ady  placed  therc^  the  pillory  of  tbe 
press.f  AH  that  we  regret  is,  that  -.be  ^ver  occupies  a  more 
sacred  station;  and  were  we  to  address  another  sentence  to  a 
man  who  has  shewn  himself  not  more  regardless  of  the  i^ws 
of  courtesy^  than  forgetful  of  every  pronriety  attaching^  to  Us 
office  and  public  character,  we  should  omy  need  to-re^XMitlipOn 
Dr.  Thomson  his  insolent  admonition  addressed  to  the  R6v. 
.fianie!  WilsoB»  and  take  leave  of  him  in  hia  own  wordsr- 
'  ReaBy/  Dr.  Andrew  Tkmmom  <  should  reooU^el  that  he  is 
*  aipi  EvsngelicsQ  minister/ 


yiiiir.'i  . 
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Mr.  CarrinstQii  ha^  just  pnbliibcd  a 
secood  edition  of  bis  "  Dartmoor^  a 
descriptive  Poem  :»»  in  a  neat  12s.  vo- 
lunie,  in  which  form,  we  doabt  not  ttiat 
it  wjll  ojxtaiji  a  giore  gfoeral  drCAlatioiL 
tban  the  first  edition.  To  those  of  our 
readsrs  who  have  aor  relish  tor  des^r^ 
tiv6  poetry  of  singular  beauty,  or  any 
flifpAf|feMn't(>pfnDolt  the  comfort*  of  a 
deserving  man,  we.  iMed  taw  Iktle  to 
recommend  the  pnrebate  of  the  volume. 

Prepariaf:  fbr  poblioatiooy  A  History 
o€the  Gcninoil  of  Treaty  beM  A.]».  1545 
— 1564.  It  will  be  comprised  in  one 
volume  octavo,  and  wiH  contain  a  num- 
ber of  highly^  interesting  and'  ourioos- 
fbets  in  tilt  eoelBMMlieal  hiBtoiy  audi 
biogmpky  of  that  period^  selected  fipoo^^ 
the  rival  publications  of  Father  Paul 
and  Cardinal  Pallavicini,  and  firom  many 
other  scarce  and  valoabid  works. 

The  Chronicles  of  London  Bridge, 
wMob  lia^  been  so  long' in  preparation, 
ags  nowi  annouoeed  to  be  paUiilied  in' 
the  course  of  next  month.  Thia  work 
wiU  comprise  a  comphete  history  of  tbat 
aoeient  Edifice,  f*om  its.  earliest  mention 
in  the  English'  Annals,  down  to  the  oom- 
UMtncement  of  the  new  Structure^  in 
la^f  of  the  laying  the  first  stone  oP 
whieh,.theiOnly  ciroumstaetial  and  aceu- 
rate  account,  wiH  be  subjoined ;  audits 
lilustrutiohs  will  consist  of  fifty-five 
htghljt  fieiihed.  Etogramngs  oa  wood, 
by  the  JliM.Aiiists. 

Pceparing  for  publication,  A  Guide  to 
the  Study,  of  History.  By  Isaac  Tay- 
lor^ JumoB,  Author  of  **  Elements  of 
Thoi^ghtK  or  Pint  Lessons,  io  the  Kaoww. 
ledge  of  the  Mind." 

Preparing  for  publication,  Sel^tions' 
ifem  the  Works  of  Bishop  Hopkins.  By 
the  Revw  Br.  Wilson,  Editor  of  Selections 
from  tiie  Works  of  Leighton  and  Owen. 
—Also,  Selectiou»  from  the  Works  of* 
H»we',  by  the  same  Bditer. 

Im  theptess,il%atGhiUPs  SoripMre  Exp- 
aminer  and  Assistant,  Part  IV.  or  Ques* 
tions  on  the  Otspel  aecording  to  the 
Acts ;  with  pnactloal  and  explanatory 
tervations,  suited  to  the  oapacitits  ot 
Children. 

In  the  press,.  A.  new  edition  (mate- 
rially improved  and  with  additions)  of, 
AJlbut's  Elements  of  Useful  Knowledge^^ 

In  the  press.  The  Female  Missionary 
Advocate,  a  poem. 


Ontbe  Ist  of  January  wiU  bp  p^b- 
Ushed,  iu  2  vols,  12oio.  Sams'a  AiumM 
Peerage  of  the  British  Empire. 

A  second  edition  (with  very  consider- 
able additiena>  of  Mc.  Johnwufs  Sketches 
of  Indian  Field  Sports^  is  preparing  for 
the  pEess. 

The  first  part  of  a  Series  of  One  Hun- 
dred uad  Ten  Engravinp  "in  line,  frotn 
Drawings  by  B3ir<»P  Taylor,  ofViowiin 
SpAiDf  Portugal^  and  an  the  Const  oi 
Africa  from  Tanfieri  tu  Tetnan,  will 
appear  in  Daci^mtier,  nad  be  i:onti(icie<l 
jegnlorly  every  tuo  moutbs*  Besides  a 
tetter-pre&s  tlcscriptJQn  to  acaompsiny 
each  plate,  the  Tour,  In  the  order  of  th« 
Aachar'd  Journey^  cooQUiencing  at  the 
Fyrenees,  will  bo  ioserted  ui  the  last,  i-m^^ 
D ambers^  It  may  be  anticipatedj,  that 
Countrk^s  predentin ^  swch  rich  acenery, 
and  abounding  with  monam^nts  of 
Greeks,  Romans^  Moors,  and  Arabs, 
will  laraish  to  the  Engravev  the  finest 
opportunity  fopthe:display  of  his  talent; 
and  when  the  names  of  G .  Cooke,  Go9dp> 
all,  H.  Le  Keux,  J.  Pye,R.  Waflis,  and 
others,  are  anmNUMed-as  hairing  already 
engraved  fifty  subjects,  the  PuhJio  may 
look  with  confidence  for  the  completion 
of,  a  work  of  art  highl|r  worthy  of  patron* 
age.  It  is  not  a.  little  Qatteriog  to  the 
English  artist*,  that  although  the  Deal- 
ings are  from  the  pencil  of  a  FiencU 
n^leman,and  the  proprietors  ace  JPreocli 
gentlemeu,  they  have  confided  U^  whole 
to  engravers  in  England.  The  aze  of 
the  work  is  arranged  so  as  to  class  with 
Capt.  Batty's  Works  of  Scenery  in  Hano* 
ver.  Saxony,,  and  on  .the  Rhine. 

The  second  Part  of  Capt.  Batty's 
Hanoverian  and  Saxon  Scenery  will  kpr 
pear  in  January ;  aad  arrangemenu 
have  been  made«  <)Q.teAUffe  thepunctnal 
appearance  of  the  subsequent  parts  ev^ery 
two  months.  .      ^      '    . 

The  friendft  of  AntS^lkvery  are  in- 
Ibrmod  that  a  work  is  io  the  press  by  the 
Author  of  "  Consistency|/*  "  Perseye- 
ance,»*&c.  entitled,  *^Thft  System:  a 
Tale  of  the  West  Indies.'^ 

Ih  the  press.  Original  Tales  for  Ih- 
fant  MindSj  designed  as  a  companion  to 
Original  Hymns. 

In  the  press.  Three  Letters,  humbly 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Casbel^  on  the 
recent  apocryphal  tnibUcation   of  Ifil 
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Graoe,  mad  oo  the  aiio<»Uti<Nifl  ac- 
companying tbam^  in  wtalchy  also,  $m 
demonstrated  from  the  best  Je#i8h  an- 
thoritiept  the  last  age  of  the  Zohar^ 
luid  the  propriety  of  applying  the  ca- 
balittic  scheme  of  the  Sepiroth  to  the 
ttlostration  and  confirmation  of  the  Tri-* 


nitanaii  hypothesis.    By  the  Bev.  Joiitf 
Oxiee,  Qofi^of  atWK^e. 

In  the  press»  A  Greek  Orados.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Wrasse,  B.  D.  late  Pellow  at 
Trhi.  Coll.  Camb.  For  Schools  la 
1  voU  Sto. 


Aw.  XL  LIST  OF  WORKS  RBCBNTLY  PUBLISHED, 


IBOCATUWi 

entk  Bxereises ;  or,  an  Itttrodnction 
to  Greek  Compontion ;  so  arranged  as 
to  lead  the  student  from  the  elements 
of  gramtfiAr  to  the  higher  parts  6f  Syn- 
tax. In  this  work,  the  Greek  of  the 
words  IS  not- appended  to  the  text,  but 
referred  to  an  index  at  the  end.  By 
the  Rev.  F.  Valpy,  M.A.  Trib.  Coll. 
Camb.y  and  one  of  the  Under  Masters 
of  Reading  School.    18mo.  5%*  6d.  bd« 


Origines ;  or.  Remarks  on  the  Origin 
of  several  Empires,  States,  and  Cities. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Prummend, 
S  Yob.  9^0. 

BliSCStUkKBOVi. 

Old  EnglLsh  Sdpngs  newly  expound- 
ed,  in  Prose  and  Ver^e.  By  Jefferys 
Taylor,  Author  of  **  Harry's  Holiday,** 
&c.    In  1  vol.  12mo.  4s. 

Observations  on  the  Causes  and  Evils 
of  War ;  its  unlawfulness,  and  the  mean% 
and  certainty  of  its  extinction.  In  a' 
series  of  letters  addressed  to  a  Friend. 
By  Thomas  Thrush,  late  Captain  In 
the  royal  Navy.    Part  II.   Is.  6d. 


The  Beart,  with  Ode^,    and  other 
Poems.  By  Percy  Rolle.    Fcp.  8vo.  4ik 


A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Holy  Scr^ptures,'€|eugiied  for  the 
«ise  of  English  readers.  In  two  parts. 
Parti.— .Rules  for  reading  the  Bibjcw 
Part  II. — Helps  towards  a  right  und^r- 
sUndmg  thereof ;  comprising  Intro- 
docUpns  to  the  several  books,  a  sum- 
mar^  of  Biblical  Antiquities,  Geogra-. 
phy,  Natural  History,  &c.  By  Wiiliam. 
Caijippi|ert  Editor  of  the  Critiqa  BjbUea, 
the^ripiure  Magazine,  Calendarium 
Palestinag,  &c.  One  lar«e  vol,  ^vfi, 
vU^  n|9p|  and  pJates.    168. 

Mhc^lanepus  Piec^  on  varieug.  R*» 


ligious  Scdoects.  Written  by.  the  Rior^. 
Afldre#  Fuller.  Colleeted  and  arranged, 
with  occasional  notes,  l^  J.  W.  Morris* 
Intended  as  a  Supplement  to  his  Me- 
SkoitB.  of  the  Authen  In  1  vol.  8va^ 
7s* 

A  Plain  ^Uleinent  of  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity ;  divided  into  short 
chaptets,-  With  Questions  annexed  to 
eaeb  $  designed  for  Ibe  use  of  schoob,  ^ 
Sunday  schools,  and  'young  persons;" 
By  Erancis  Knowles.  No.  L  Frtc^^d. 
To  be  comprised  in  xiine' monthly  nosB'^ 


BeasoBs  for  ChffiiiiaSf  tn^ypOsNsoo 
to  Party  CeiiKiivnion^  By  Robert  HalL 
AM*  Svo..  9s.  '' 

Gemmnnion  at  the  ^jUt&s  Table  <  rp^ 
gulaied  by  the  revealed  will  of  Christ, 
not  Party,  but  Christian  GommliniOd ; 
a  reply  to  the  Rev..  Robert  flati*»  pam* 
phlet,  entitled  **  Reasons  for  ChvbtiaOf 
In  opposition  to  Party  Commnnion.'^ 
By  Joseph  Ivimey.     ls.€d.  . 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Lirice,  In  Qreek,^ 
w;ith  English  aiotes.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Major,  A.M.  trin.  CoH.,  Cattb^  Head- 
MasCbr  of  Wisbech  Qrammar  ScboM. 
For  the  Use  of  Students.     I3s.  Svo. 

The  Greek  Testtiment,  with  £t^^ 
notes;,  containing^ copieos  critioftl,plM-' 
lological,    and    explanatory  jioies  .m> 
English;  front  ^^  niP*^  eminent  cHtite 
and^interpitters:    with    parallel* pas-" 
sagaa  from  the  daisies^aitid  .with,  refe- 
rences' to  Vigents  for  'tdtotam,  aad?  B^r' 
foe  ellipse     6riesboefai*s  iiAd  oM^ 
vaHens  readlngt  are  recofded,'m|diHier: 
text.    Gteek  and  EngOiliJiidaiM  ate 
added.    By/the  Bey.   £.  V&lpy/  fi.  B."^ 
This '  work  is  inteiMled  for  the  Use  of 
students  in    divinity,   as^  well    as    the 
library,    li^eoond  edidom    3  vols.  8va 
31.  5s. 

^pooaaFdr. 

The  Historical  Anliquities  of  Hert^ 
fordshire.  By  Sir  Harry  Chan«ic^  » 
vols.  dyft.  11. 1 6s.  royal  gro.  21;  Ssi  bds*. 
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Accugations,  recent,  against  the  coto- 
mittee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  remarks  upon  thetn, 

AcklaAd'sbcieF sketch  of  tfaelvltloiyaiHl 
priBSent  cohditioh  of  the  Valdenses  in 
Pi^mont,  550^.^  jf^' 

Addresses,    miufsterial,    simpricity   m,  ■ 
recommended,  by  J.  Kershaw^  563, 
et  seq, 

Albi|;eiise8,  Sismoud?a  hhtory  of  the 
crusades  against '  them  in  the  thir- 
ieepth  .cSBtiiry^  399,  et  tfiq,;  Ha  m^ 
thorns  reatons  for  seleeling  tkis.partief/ior 
portion  oflmtory,  399  ;  cardinal  errors 
<>f  the  church  of  Kome,  400 ;  every 
'tiational  cjiurcfa  has  persecuted,  ib.  $ 
«cc1esia9C)cal  power  a  pure  despotism, 
•ifc.^  the  religious  freedom  of  England 
•owing  to  the  subjection  of  the  church 
to .  par] iameotayy '  and  constitutional 
•control' 401;  the  excluviou  of  th« 
-priesthood  from  the  l«^i8latufe<  the 
only  effectual  meafis  of  destrojriol^ 
ecclesiastical  pei-^ecution,  ib.  ,*  popery> 
€ven  without  political  power,  a  de- 
grading despotism,  409;  divisions  of 
France  in'  the  ahirteenth  century, 
-403  ;  commencement  of  ecclesiastical 

,  •persecution  in  Europe,  404 ;  ifu  ridng 
^irit  qf  r^ligiaus  indepfu'denv  rtprets^ 
•by  Tnnoceni  the  third,  404,  5  ;  be  com- 
missions two  monks  to  search  out  and 
-punish  heresy  in  the  proving  of  Nai> 
bonne,  405 ;  edict  granted*  by  the 
Emperor  Oiho  to  the  Pope  lor  the 
destruction  of  t^e  polerins  in  Italy, . 
ib, ;  opposition  of  Count  Eaymoatl^ 
406;  war  of  exterhfiitiatioa  pre^hed 
•a^aij)6t  -the  Pnov€n9als,  ib,;  c6m'- 
mfencement^  of  the  inquisition  by  Fou^- 
q^ct,  bishop  of  Toutouse,  iJb. ;  prose^ 
■©utipn  of  the.crusade!,  407,  ett^*; 
wiak  polity  (tf  €aua4  Rftymii»<i,  40^^ 
barbarous  c6nd(]ict  of  the  invaders, 

'A09  I  mite)  abie  fate  qf  Betters,   ib^i 

iiasene&9  and  cruelty  of  Archbishop 
Anioi^  at'  Carcassonne,  409, 10 ;  /Ae 
autkor  atlempt*  to  opo/ogise  for  the 
erhnes  of  the  erusadtrt,  410,  11 ;  new 
crusades  preached  annnally  by  tbe 
monks  of  Citeaux,  41 1  ;  cruelly  of 
Siitimi  de  Montfort,  411^  IS;  the 
crusade  lerraiiisdfed  by  tb«  f^ortli 
eumMX  of  iMUnini  412$  WrtteM^ 
staitf  iHf  tfm  Atbigentian  UtyiUtry^  a6.| 


quarrel    between    de '  !^ontfoH    an4 
Archbishop  Arnold,  413  ;  death  of  de 
Wontfort,  tA.  ;  the  crutgide  proteciUed^ 
'Amaury  de  Mon{fort  and  prince  Louis  of 
.Srtmcei  413,  14;  ge^erat  .mauiKre  pf 
ike  inhabitants  of  Marmande,  414 ;  suc- 
cessful resistant  of  Count  Raymond' 
tbe  Seventh,  414, 15 ;  death  of  Phit^ 
Augustus,   ib, ;  prosecution   of  tbe 
war  by. Louis  VIIL,  415;  destruc- 
tive fever  in  the  French  army^  and  > 
death  of  the  king,  4,15,  16  ;  the  inquisi-  ' 
tion  permanently  established  in  T,a«i-  ; 
guedoc,  416;  persecution  of  the  AlbU 
genses  at  Home,  Sfc,,  416,  .17  ;  remarks 
on  the  crusade,  and  the  probable  mo- 
tives which  originated  it;  418,  ei  j»y. 
Amicus,  review  of  letters  by,  in  defence 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So-  ' 
ciety,  &&,  193,  etseq.' 
Amulet,  the,  for  18«7,  461,  */««.•  tlie 
hour  of  prayer,  a  poem,  by  Mta,  Hemtmt^ 
462;  sonnet,   by  Mr.    Holland,   463; 
the  felon,  by  Mrt,  Gilbert,  463, 4';  W. 
fVaish^s  inUretiing  dccouni  qf  the  Armem 
nian  christians,  465,  etseq  ;  the  change, 
a  poem,  by  Mrs.  Stebbing,  468, 9. 
Angostul-a,  528. 

Apur^,  Rio,  appearance  of,  the  country  Je- 

yondit^  296,1.  '     • 

Archipelago,  islands  of,  Swan's  journal  d£ 

a  voyage  among  t^erti,  &c.,  97,  et  seq. 

Archipelago,  the  West  Indian,  hs  popik!- 

lation,  538. 
*  A  retrospettive  review,'  by  T,  Hood,  542, 

3.  \     ' 

Armenians,   their   namber,  inftoence. 

&c.,  137. 
Arnnud,  pa\tor    of  the   Pximpntese,  hie 
glbrious  achievement   wHh   800  of  hit 
countrymen,  556,  7. 
Arrowsmith*s  outlines  of  the  world,  359, 
^eeq,  ;  great  merits  of  the  map  pre- ' 
fixed  to  Mt/ Etphinstone's  embassy  to 
Cattf^ul,  Ht.;   defective  state  of  our 
maps,  ib.:  «  good  map  shbnid  have 
a  threefold'  referende,  ib. ;  objections  ' 
to  the  present  pcrbHcation,  9,60. 
Article,  the  seventefentb,  of  the  church 
of>- England,  Ro(r(|(n^t's  critique  on, 
*  «6fc.^364,rt«e^. 

Arvendel,  or  skeCbbes  of  liaiy  anfU  Svit- 
zariaiid,  ^^,    si  teq.;  reJUeihnt  0% 
Ram,  77,  8. 
Atia,  central,  deeerhikmhfH,  by  B^^^i  " 

b 
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B«takii,  jouniqf  to  t)ie,  421,  r<«^.,*  Uie 
•'fijipe^Jtioa  oftdoctaken  at  \km  ^««ic« 
*-ttf  tlie  ^ Sir  Qtamfoni  Raffle^  499; 
>'fCNg^te«Jf  (be party,  4^»  3;  appe^r- 
'  aocie  qI  the  fpni^try  lu  th#  ittt«rior(>f 

«^i<M|o/iA<  Aim«%  4^,  6 ;  tbe  Uke 
«jr  To^i^,  43$ ;  situation  of  tba  B|yka)c 
'  o^B^f,  4^0,  "1;  p4^|e909a)rapp«9«am» 
and  maniMn^  of  tte  Aativ«>t  4^; 
iii)(^'iTelig]o^^  aoliM^M,  4^  i  iMr  mm. 

their   general  foo^   4^0;   lapgiiago, 

•  jomeaceoKini  of  b*  li%,  I((^  310,  ^ 
,^.f  imw^^^  o|  r^icHW  biogni- 

'WiW'  ^^^^  directed  to  iUtwtrate  lli« 
me,  progr«8f,'  aja^  c^4a  of  iofid^titj, 

jikfily  to,  ^8iMre  foccefw,  py  (ionniog 
bis  fio4e  of  .ioatr^Qtloii.  upon  a  pn^ 
Tious  study:  oC  tl^l  io4ividiiaracbara«*> 

f  tar, ik /Dr.  Mnnter'a n^iratiYo ol tba 
(iQn;rei[aiQO  of  .Count  fitmoofi^  319; 

.  «o  tfie  prevalence  of  sceptioijKn  i^qiOBf* 
ive^al  iii^a»  ai34  €mut  q^ng^  ^. 

amevnu  ofphiloaaphf  mtd  ftUk,  3l4; 
Jmiha ^^^fflatUf  ra.  rtg^A  tp  temiifif 

•  wimm  r^etwe  to  rt^giM,  315 ;  tbo 
«  lilBWfldyMpr^peMU  b9imrKq«d»316; 
''   HtBttmeH  ia9t  ttfftndBd  by  ib€j^rfafg»- 

.BapBvcji  wUuk  diifmiiiedkin,mkm  <m  im-. 

tv  «tfnaf7«r^fii{iiMtftJf|lrivNoi|4a4Mfr'«ig 

318,  19,       . 
B^Ufhapf   idudhg  Mnfn^  mmmL  pf 
.":  \^.Me^wm  ^Immi  «<»  44?* 

;  .4i/)«i«i(rlM  ^liNff«W0|,  40& 
Bible  SfH^i^ty,  conduct  of  tbe,  t99»  </ 
'^'ti^r'ol'winvlio^i/oii  Mr*  HaVlwitf a 
.  ivaiprksjl  to  bip  •«•  ^ustion^Whttt  i« 
■■■^^  i^^'  t^$  i|i|iuiiUmatioii^«k^««e 
-  I W  tbe  Bari««ti«et  vagmfiifiP  U^,  HOt 
T  \«cfjip|^vtt1|«^.sp^  o^'.fNnacipla  ooiiBir 

•  t'^'ij^^diAl^^-;  bill  iievfona  for  fcbhing 

Dr.  Steiokopif  and  tbr^  Sfmf^,  of 
.ilMicqiqiliKtef  t^jl^'turnt^oat,  )£I6; 


-  la r .  4Ma  Jtbaf ye  agi^inat  tbe <06fnipitiiee 
-'Onacreouot^. tl^  fltpeBdiiuce^ Jbl^, 

Haldma  Ibibii  it « f «  pai^t«r  of.  »- 
diffisrence' with  tbrea  fowj^  of  tb^ 
napoiittof^  <>ip|ie\b0f  %b^  cirotti#ie 
tbft  Bibl<»  or  tlMT.  HiMo  m4  Toi^ 
Thumb,*  i203 ;  catalog ^  of  K(r*  Hal- 
dfine*a  o^oelioqa  U>  ii^  inmUtvltoo 
Md'iU4ir«oM»rv  ^P^i  <^«Vr  4  tliii^rr 
▼AtioDs  on  bit  objcctioB'totbe.^igir 

jial  emtiUitipo  q£  ai4<  Mci«ty,  a),  ,* 
Jo  i|a  Admiiung  oftba  «p-op«fati<Mi  i/ 
,  .p^ffaoQaQC4ifliRrel|teo|9«ii|iiM%f4c<f 
iK9Ay  eL  tag.  ^  cx^mci  /wffi  4fr»)  Utk- 
4m#^i  49CO^d>f^e¥»  M  4k.<h»m^ 
pf^wknh.  Pt  Jkbk  touM^  ^09»  9  ; 
tmrd  Urfecd'^  leocr,  9^%i  tb*  pgantf 
loaiiittttMii  not  r<ppo»«blft  lor  MWob«- 
tactcri  a(  tbe  pi^idiwU  of  lo«»Ua»- 
oietiea,  ^D,  10^  Mr.  H.*4o||)oAtiw 
^  tbe  fofeign.  operalioAs  of  ibn  ao- 
4iigtf«  %Mt  ii  iry«#.re{i|  frq^wkof 
Hr.  fiU'a  animosity  iMost,  tbe  oggi- 
VVMP^  9iJ^;  lM9t  obieOifl^oK  <»  tliie 
•nlvecft  of.  foreigB  nor^ion^  8i$,  16 ; 
niiBQial(i|iMOtta  ob|«!iAionf»  o£  lllr»  H., 
9 1^  f i  449.  i  tk#  £(»«c  ixrinpiplfi  fiitlie 
ipstituUoi^.  fO0DnaK}ereA..fil9»  W4  Up 
Eolectic  reviawer'a  repiy  to  t^  peip- 
^ottol  aUi^  of.Dii.  IhomfPiotapd  Mt- 
^ioibgo,  Sftt,  «<  «r9*>*  MffCHkHi  of 
^ftm  gsaniibeia  f nofn  tbf9  Sdi«b«ifb 
^gimit^e,  991) ;  Ik.  Tkotmepm0r 
jMMiig  aRi  ilr«  €rm^  W^%%  «f9^ 
naiioitof  soiiBo>statei»eaM^<iiiitl|o  fipp- 
Uinbor  number  of  the  Ecle(o|ic,-t6,; 
aome  farther  aamaska  on  tUm  wsaftif 

.  agreement  among  pfolc^taols.mspeQl- 
Ing  the  inapirod  obacaelaf  .o&  aogato  4f 
jquroanpnicid  booing  994;  JIftv  Sht- 
4wf  WW  Wi  Jar  upkrmru  imtfiirpim  ^ 
mmif  book  in.  Uu,  c Mqa,  &9&$  «ratii  of 
Dr.  Xhomm  afaumLtboB^aecKioa*- 
irkvo^,  92^,. ^7$  tho  Game,  ^fi  "the 
Hoctar'a  wrath,  997^  iBn  tfkmm^i 
^ogfietDr.  Qkig^  ea(taeUA/rm  tkt 
JB4iiitesi4  €hmimjii^timi$r,Jo9^9im 
)8i;i»99fl>6  ;MCr«<iRDm  ZIr.  4rKlb^« 
tk^tctet  pf  Jt^}&um^9m,,wi0: 
•Dr*  T/t  iwmiiia  0ft  tiie  iMvdHclMi  of 
^OuB  KYa»gaiM0l.Maga0iiwv  tbeC»rif- 
♦tSait^uaiJMii^-m^itbeQigqyiiilianal 

'  .Mfigimlne»)93C^{>  noiMteoat tiiiMa- 
d)a44^ldA4}Qfl|«iii^iB0,.|l.    (fie 
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Moreil,  late  of  Norwich,  56^  ^  mr^.; 

^  Wlldt,  i^9  iHtt.   Mbr^tl's  ifetttehteiit 

'  iitt4  dtfittH  ^  Nor^feli,  SS;  remdirks 
vpon  the  author'B  detail  of  the  bir- 
'  it^imit&lltes  that  led  tb  Mr.  M,>d  de- 
<cl1illtjlg  a  pastorship  at  Bxetet,  lb. ; 
•Ih^^u^stioti  of  ih^  right  6f  choositig  a 
fyaetor  coiwidered,  59,  ei  seq. ;  iiartghi 
i^tkihdnffike  pastil  vested  in  ike  ehutck 
wly,  61,  e^  ie;.;  the  cfairtk  condders 
'  4kiHe  Mb  refuse  to  make  a  fiuitk  pro/^i- 
wkfk  of  tkeir  fititk  as  unregeheMte  fkek^ 
Cli;  vbi^  rkttHilm  fr6fii  tidmiiting  iuek 
pers^mtoneommtteee  ofinanagemekt,  ibj 
VenMNcA  t>D   ttiki^  stateroeats,   64; 

.  Mlqinrf  bow  for  the  right  to  ehdose 
a  pastor  eitlefidb*;  and  irfalit  it  enr- 

'    brao^ft,  ^5,  «t  «ry. ;  nature  of  the  vdifa* 

'  iioui  apposiiitin  shewn  io  Mr.  Moreil  al 
Exeter,  66,  7 ;  fundamental  laws  qfin-- 
depehdeney^  68  ;  the  noteination  of  the 

•  pastor  ou«cht  to  precede  and  guide  thb 
public  silffrage,  69 ;  inquiry  by  i^ho(h 
the  right  of  tiodiination  is  to  be  exer- 
-fMA,  ib.$  ob^rvations  on  the  au- 
tbor>«  deseriptiorn  of  da  independent 
cbarch,  70.  et  tea. ;  the  causes  of  the 
eviltf  Of  Independency  cbrtsidereff,  73 ; 
bn  tHe  evil  of  ikctrinal  extravaganee,  ib,^ 
and  of  abttkrd  ejtpeciathns,  74,  5* 

Vbgraphy,  Cla]h»n*s  Sketches  in,  5(51, 
eiie^. 

Bitfhop's  Chris^an  mem^ials  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  181,  et  seq,;  the 
akthorU  re^nsfor  undertMtg  the  pre^ 
Sent  CiHIettion,  181;  snhjettt  of  the  pre-- 
iinl  retordif  (6. ;.  exlrad  from  tke  m<- 

'  tudrdfihtkeo.  JehoMa  Brewer^  189, 
•teeq. 

BiottdeVilV^,  Gaston  de,  by  A^ne  Rad- 
eoiSe;\S9,etteq, 

Bokhara,  descriptioo  6f  it,  49, 50. 

B6hplaVid's  tr&veb  to  the  equinoctial 
rtgtoils  of  the  Kew  Continent,  &<;• ; 
see  Humboldt^  4cc^ 

B(i6tbfotd't  Huproved  yertfion  of  the 
bible,  &€•,  446,  et  m^.;  reasons  as- 
^i^eU  bf'Uie'  Rlieniish  translati^^  o^ 

'   the  vnlgate  for  t!reir  version,  447 ; 

>  the  toph^try  of  tbehr  reasons  exposed, 
447^,    S ;   the   Saxon   version,  449  ; 

'  'Wi^Rfi  tfamtfation,  tb.  ;  spemUti  ofi 
'  wm«nprwr  to  Ifk^i,  450  i  specimen 
ffthkmtlif^  virion,  ^50,  I  ;  the  pre- 
sent {mbKo  version,  451;  repicl|en- 
-  iiMe  ntodevof  expre^on  from  Maee 
and  Dr.  Harwobd,  452,  et  seq, ;  te- 
lifitiustht'  vKo^  addace  modern,  tcanslations, 
454,  et  iSq.  ;  bbsefv^io^  (m  .the  pre« 


iertt  Smpmrbd  vt}r$iiOti«  45$i  Hx*q.i 
iiimlraihe  es^tratt  frotM  hii^e  iu  67, 
\59yH  siq.  i  merits  &f  the  «Ot-lE,  46  U 

Bolaji^t  the  knmpledge  of^  higM^  trnportuNi 
i$  pfttatittotitrs  ia  foreign  siaikmf  561, 
3.  ' 

Boatoiir1in*B  hittolre  mllitdt^  dcCgSQ^, 
ti  tfft 

Boya'a  key  to  the  bo4ik  of  ps&lm^i  1*7 r  ei 
se^.  ;  the  auth/or*^  Dpi d ion  of  the  im* 
portanue  of  h\&  discoTeries  In  biblical 
Jiteratiiref  17;  hts  t3:plaJiatiD/i  qf  (he 
diitirine  ijf  piiralMhtn^  19,  eisf^.i  obU 
serVationn  on  the  author's  8y^te[tl  and 
cliiim«j  33j  4 ;  subjects  uf  ibe  ftp|jen- 

Brerebon'i  inquiry  ifit4j  the  workfaoa&e 

Mjrsteffil,  &c.,  ^9;  et  seq 
■' '    '    '   ■■  -  practical    inquiry   into   Ifae 

tiiimber  and  wages  of  agncuitural  la* 

bourera,  99,et  seq. 

Bulwer'?  autumn  in  Greece,  Itc,,  97,  ei 
se^  i  see  Gretfce. 

Burii&iiJe's  theory  of  composition,  &<?,, 
347,  et  tfq,  ;  two  principal  reqaiiites  for 
writtng  uceU,  34-7,  8 ;  remarks  upon 
the  comparison  between  Bonaparte 
and  Alexaiidefp  343^  9» 

CampaigU)  Napoleon^ hi ,  id  Euesia,  503, 
el  seq, 

Calvimsm,  Knight's  confilderaltona  ou 
the  subject  ofj  364,  el  seq. 

Canmtiatiim,  iU  picutittfUif  at  practised  by 
the  Bataks^  499. 

i>f  the   nations   of  Gi^jhtji*, 

Humbokk^s  remarks  on  i>,  305,  6 ;  pro* 
bable  origin  of  cdniiibalism,  SOd,  7, 

Carey'^  eompentiiuni  of  lSc'hl£'Usu<ir*9 
Lexicon  Greco- La tinum  in  Ncivuiu 
Tefitamentum,  179,  ei  stq. ;  cora- 
pWmts  of  Schleitsucfr  against  the 
Scotch  pub1^^hi?rsof  his  lexidoiiji  Ii79; 
Ihe  repriutiiug  of  5c hweigbic user's 
TJeincKlotUii  ad  unju&U liable  trniuae- 
tii^ii,  fb, ;  Just  reasons  far  reprifittiig 
&chlt:usiier's  leaticoa,  iL  ;  nients  of 
thci^ontpendium,  IBO* 

Carihheett  difscriptinH  of  thtm,  535, 

0?metcries»  Armeni^iii,  curioua  acscount 
of  I  hen  I,  464^  et  ^f. 

Change  J  the,  a  poem^  by  Mrs,  Slchhing^ 
46B,  9. 

Chapliu'i  eermoiif  preached  at  the  in- 
terment of  the  Rev,  John  Jennings, 
58 1 ,  et  seq*  *  thf  spftoinimmti  to  (he  pa^* 
torai  t}^i  iiested  m  ike  church,  381  j 
the  CQatarretice  ami  approcai  of  Jettow 
wonkippers  n&tio  he  treated mth  mdif* 
ftrence^  3B^, 

Chnfrtiauity,  Oarncy  on  the  authorltyj, 
purp<i»3^  and  effects  of,  l^lpM  Mf« 
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.!CA(^'u»ifrC!jh'>MVf,  MntfM  in  cAoki,  to 

.;.C»iwi«.Tfirtery,  138. 

rCUy ton's  sketches  in  biography,  851,  it 
$eq, :  mis-statemenU  pf  the  Author,  re- 
»pe<^uigM,  Meeker,  353;  M.  Neck- 

*  erV great  error  was  inordinate  vanity, 
,.    t|53{  adfiic9  to  young  mem  onfuiUing 
''  the paHemal roqf,  353. 
Clmuit,(f(fit^igJ  M.  Thief t^s  account  6f 

]    kit  cormernon  and  baplitm,  387,  8. 
,Colainbia»  itf  population,  534- 
k^pinpbsitioDy  Biurnside's  theory  of,  &c., 

'(^'i,eiteq, 
CWfBeni,  the  NtWt  itt  inierior  an  tm- 

^rQlfenM>&tude,SOS, 
Constitution,  British,  by  Vincent  Wano* 
.  litr:ocht,263.e/i^. 
promvell,  Oliver^   his  spirited  refnon- 

atrance  puts  an  end  to  a  sanguinary 

persecution  against   the  Vaudois  or 

W&tdienses,  555. 
Crqsades  agun$t  the  Albigenses;  see 

*  Albigenses. 

.  David's  modem  Qreek  grammar,  43,  et 

Daniel,  the  prophet,  Stonard's  disserta- 
tion on  the  seventy  weeks  of,  242,  e/ 
teq. 

Dirge,  by  the  Bev^  G,  Croly,  545.  6. 

Distress,  nationfil,  causes  of,  29,  et  seq.^ 
political  economy  the  science  of  the 
causes,  and  means  of  national  pros- 
perity, 30;  causes  of  the  late  dis- 
tresses, 31,  2;  Mr.  Hale  on  the  con' 
teguences  of  an  extensive  syttem  of  over. 
tratSng,  32,  3 ',  M*CuUoeh  on  the  rate  of 

*  toages^  33,  4 ;  proofs  of  a  long  conti- 
nued depreciation  of  husbandry  labour, 
34,  5  ;  extract  from  Mr.  BrerelonU  in- 
gniry,  on  the  increase  qf  the  means  of 

'    employment  and  the  demand  for  labour, 

'  36 ;  admitsioK  qf  Mr,  M*CnUoeh  that 
the  tendency  of  wages  is  not.  to  rise,  hut 
to  fall,  in  unusually  dear  years,  30 ;  real 
cause  of  the  depression  of  the  rate  of 
husbandry  wages,  40;  the  demand 
for  labour  determined  by  the  state  of 
the  market,  41 ;  Mr,  Hale  on  the 
causes  of  the  lale  distresses,  42,  3, 

Dorado,  the  golden  lake,  and  the  gilded 
'man,  531. 

J^arth^eaiers,  account  qf  them,  526  et  seq, 

Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  statement  of 
^thi^  committee  of  the,  &c.,  86  etseq. 

England^  Thierry's  history  of  the  coo- 
,<loestof,  by  the  Normans,  381  et  teq* 

Essay  on  Mind,  78  et  seq. 

I^ssay  o^n  tN  circumstances  which  de- 

*  i«rPHP9  the  rata  of  wages,  and  tH^ 


,  condition  of  tba  la^oocipg;  c^Ium'I 
■2^«e/  ieq,        •,  \^  ..J  ..  ^ 

Es&'s,  Leander  Van,  two  ^  letters,  ^jid' 
dratted  tb  the  Rev,  Q^  C.  Gorbfim*  oo 
the  Ap4)Crypha  controversji,    l^  ei 

Etbelved,  coin  of,  lately  dog  jop  «ear 
Ladoga,  in  Rnsara,  136;  proba.bly 
a  part  of  the  Danrn-geld,  raised .  by 
the  Danes  in  England,  ib,         ,  -,,^ 

Faith  and  philosophy,  their .  jopp9»ite 
concerns,  314.  ,.,\. 

Fehn,  the,  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Gilherj^,^3if  4. 

Ferguson's  iny  earfy  daysj  377,*^  #fy. ; 
the  school' house  cf  Glen-0,  377,  8.  j^  a 
poem,  379,  80.  .     *.  /i 

Flora  conspicoa,  by  R.  Morn%  4^ 
etseq. 

Forget-me-not,  541  etseq. s    cootribu-  * 
tors  to  the  work,  541  ;  a  ^rjge,  ,byjhe 
Hev,    6.  CrcM^,  545.  (5i     tZ.i^^i^ed 
manor-housr,  546  etseq. 

Forsyth's  antiquary '»  portfolio,!  67  ei  seq, 

Frank's  continuation  of  the  life  and 
memoirs  of  Lindley  Murray,  481. 

Freedom,  religious,  in  l£ngland«  isowiog 
to  the  subjection  of  the,  churchy  to 
parliamentary  and  constitutional  con- 
trol, 401.  ,  ^      , 

Frost's  oration  before  the  .medico- 
botanical  society  of  London,  &c^«i61 
etseq.;  universal  adoption  of  mineral 
medicines  to  the  exclusion  of  veg^j^a- 
ble  mediciiit^s,  561,2;  importo^tef^  of 
botanical  knowledge  to  practitiqae^jf  in 
foreign  stations,  563.  .    ^ 

Fuller's,  the  late  Rev.  Andrew,  hjjfj^^to 
ministers,  189  et  seq.  i  tvto,,vsmi^-itf 
holding  forth  the  word  of  Rfe^  i^^t^^^ 

Fury,  Copt.  Purnfs  account  of  tk^lou.of 
it,  324. 

Gilly^s  narrative  of  an  excucsion  tp4.h« 
mountain^  of  Piemont  in  th^,^efir 
1823,  &c.  550  r/*«y.  ;,,     , 

Gleig,  Dr„  J)r.  Thonuon^s  afiofogy  ^tfJif^ 
in  the  Christian  Instructor  for  Jutte,l»S/2, 
227,8.  •     '\^. 

God-win,  earl  of  Kent,  bis  cbari^Qt^ 
&c.  390  et  seq. 

Gorham's  reply  to  Leander  Van  Efi's 
two  letters  oil  the  Apocrypha  contro- 
versy, 1 93  ^  seq, ;  see  Bible  Soci^y, 

■   &c 

Gourgand's  Napoleon  et  laipraii4ep<- 
rofte,  &c.  50^  ei  seq,      "  ,^    j,, 

Grammar,  David's  moderqGr^^^^al|p- 
lated  from  the  Rev.  G.  Wi()no^  ,43 
etseq,;  present  state  of,Gr<^e^.^ 
et  M^.;  remarks  oo  the  RQaia|c,,,(f 
modern  Greek  language,' 46 >j,i(^fl^^ 


iio  Dominica^  in  Romaic, 
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w'   iMf  ttng,  iB, ;  pronanciatioiir  of'  jcer- 

.     tain  letters,  48.  , 

Greece,  state  of,  97  e/i«y,/  CoL  Leake's 
reoiarks  on  M,  Po9ueviUe^'»  ♦  Wjjtotre 

.  de  la  Regeneration,'  98,  note ;  cbange 
m  the  popular  feelUig  to^Mds  the 
Greeks,  «&.;  Mu  Swon't  ohafrv^ions 
on  the  wild, ideas  of  EwQpean^Qn  going 

V    id  Greece',  99  etseg, ;  his  plea  in  fawcur 

•  4ifihe  Greeks,  100,  1  r  Turkey  a  per- 
,     plexity  to  certain  cabinets  of  Ewrope, 

lOl;  the  occupation  of  the  loobn 
Isles  by  the  British  a  fortunate  event 
to  the  Greeks,  102  ;  remarks-  on  the 
opinion  and   conduct  of  Sir  Thomas 

.  Maitland,  ib,;  erroneous  conclusions 
of  Sir  Wm.  Gell,  102,  3  ;  CW.  Leake 
QTt  the  state  qf  Greece  on  the  eommence* 
ment  of  the' second  campaign,  1 03,  4  ; 
Tesnlt  of  the  first  campaign,  104;  de- 
tail of  the  second  campi^ign;  in  East- 
em  Greece,  104,*  5  ;  fate  of  the  cam- 
paign   in  Western  Greece,    105,  6j 

.     erentsof  the  campaign  of  1824,  166, 

•  7 ;  the  Ottomans  joided  by  the  Pasha 
.    of  Egypt,   107 ;    the   Greeks  not  to 

be  subdued  by  the  Turks,  108  ;  cam- 
,    paign  of  1825,  ib.;  Capt.  HamiUon 
.    visits  the  Pasha  to  negotiate  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  ib,;  Mr.  Swanks 
.    description  of  the  camp,  108, 9 ;  haughty 
conduct   of  the  Pasha,    109,    10;    he 

•  avows  his  determination  to  destroy  the 
Morea,  ib  ;  the  apostate  Suleiman  Bey 

'iaiias  Cut.  SeveJ  ib,;  Mr.  Swan's 
description    qf ,  the  Greeks,   111;    real 

.  cause  of  their  hurbarities,  ib» ;  charac- 
ter Of  the  Capitani,  112  j  the  soldiery 

.    receive  pay  from   the  governmenti 

,  ib,;  Mr,  Bulwer^s  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, ib.j  the  guerilla  system  inade- 
quate in  Greece,  113 ;  corps  of  Col, 
Yabvier,  ib.;.  Mr.  Swan's  description 
of  the  Egyptian  troops,  114;  general 
remarks  on  the  states  of  Greece,  dCe, 
114,15. 

Greek  war  song,  in  Romaic,  47. 

Gua)iTba  woman,  the,  affectine  tale  of. 
303,  4.  *  • 

Gufmand,  a  Norman  monk,  his  noble 
reproof  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
394,5.  ^ 

Gurney  on  the  authority,  purpose,  and 
effects  of  Christianity,  &c.  191  etseq. 

Haidane's  second  review  of  the  conduct 
of  the  directors  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  society,  193  et  srq. 

Hile*s  address  to  the  mauufacturers  of 
the  United  KiuRdom,  &c.  Sj9  ei  seq», 

Henderson's  Biblical  researches'  and 
.•   trttveb  in  Russia^  132  e/  seq. ;  the 


K     auihtjT^M  eplnhn    pf    fhe    ar'^f^in  of  /Aif 

lite    oppoiition    to    the    Hmsmn    BMe 

'      S>wfy,  \3^  ei  jf y.  ;  hisanUcipatfoiis 

-  Of  its  speedy  ft?slpratrmi,  135  ;  iViJiw- 
gorod^  elymohgy  of  it*  i*flmj*,  ^c.  if\  ; 

-   on  Ihslefrm  Riis^a  and  Mo^cojim,    135^ 
6 ;    populKtion    of  Novog^rod,    135  j 

-  sect  t)f  the  Stafotftertzi^  ih. :  wph^  of 
the  icnplures  in  me  among  ikem,  137; 

.  the  a^tbor  attends  the  nTiiiivertai^ 
of    the    Moscow    B'ble  Sidely,  ib.  ; 

-  Ibfi  Arintiuiaiis,  tfoejr  namtrLTs,'  Influ- 
ence, Sec,  I  A. ;  Venice  tht  prindp^l 
seat    of    Armenian    litemture,    J33  ; 

-.   Cfiitterc  CkrisHtin  esiles  tn  Otmese  Tar^ 
i*tr^j  ti. ,'   origin  tjf  tbt?  ^favursic  m^ 
timi,    Jflui,mage,    Ste.    rh.    ei  seq.  ;   the 
■     onginfif  Shvonk  pds-eiie;^  an  vastly  to 
'     the  Hhiitiskfii,    139  ■     Us  tmi  prinnpul 
diajecir,  ib, ;   pirrm^smn  of  Pope  John 
la  lite  the  S^wjumc   ianftun^e    in   puMic 
wonhip.    l4tJ,  1  J   means  ndapitd  to  pra* 
■  ■    care   u   cot  feci   sinud^rd  ediliajt  of  the 
Sitmmic   veison   of  the  srripiurex,   141 
•     ei  sf'f/. }  tirigin  ef  the  ordfr  of  Mcf  luiv 
Emperor  Atextmiler,  for  a  version  of 
,     the   New    Testament   in   modern  Russ^ 
143,  4;  joy  6f  the  Hshop  of  Bieigorod 
on  receiving  a  copy  of  the  gospels,  dCc:  in 
,    modern  Russ,  143  ^  account  qf  the  Jews 
of  RustitufPotrnd,  146  et  seg.  ;    their 
superstitious    attachment    to    theit    own 
land,    147 ;    sect  of  the  Talmudists, 
148;  the  Zoharites,  ib. ;  the  Kn^aites, 
l!49 ;    difference   betvoeen  the  Karaites 
and  the  Rabbinists,  149,  50. 
Henderson^s  Turkish  New  Testament  In- 
capable of  defence,  &c.  326  et  seg. 
Hints  to  minisWrs,  by  the  late  Rev.  An- 
drew Fuller,  189  <rf  «tfy. 
Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fi-anfaise/par 

F.  A.  Mignet,  231  et  seq. 
History,  ancient,  Mrs.  Sherwood's  chro- 
nology of,  964  e<  iey. 
History,    ecclesiastical,  of  the   second 
and  third  centuries,  by  John,  Bishop 
of  Bristol,    433  et  seq.;    account  of 
Semler»s  edition  ofTertullian,  434,5- 
Semlet*s  assertion  that  the  works  of  Ire- 
nteus,   Justin   Martyr,  and  Tertullidn, 
are   spurious,    examined   and  exposed, 
435, 6  ;  Jerome's  account  of  Tertutfian,^ 
437;  inquiry  respecting  the  peculiar 
opinions  of  Montanos,    437  et  s^q.  *  ^ 
origin  of  the  present  work,  43^  j  sub' 
jects  treated  of,  ib.  ;  Tertnlllan's  Wwi  ' 
nions  respecting  the  Trinity,  440 ;  on 
original  sin,  440,  1  ;  o«/rw-»i//;*443f  •  ' 
on  justifisationi   ib.';    his  testhHifn^ H(r  i 
certain    peculmrilies  in     the  prifA^m 
church,  443  J  critical  observations  on  the 
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tiamboldt^i  p«rtonal  namli?e  of  trtveb 
to  the  equinoctial  regions  of  tbe  New 
Cooiioenty  9te.  969  H  $eq*  i  feniark* 
on  the  gederal  plan  and  execution  of 
the  work,  290, 1  %  slietoh  of  the  life  of 
fiomboMt,  £91  }  he  laceirei  permis- 
cion  from  the*  Spanish  court  to  trai^el 
in  the  Spanish  provinces  in  America, 
f9^  I  IS  joined  hj  hb  friend  Bonpland 

'  and  sails  fh>m  Corunna,  ib.;  tii  au^ 
ihof^t  description  q/*  hit  tentomnt  on 
leaving  the  Colombian  eoatl,  29S,  3 ; 
Chateaubriand's  remark  that  the  bl^- 
ty  oflaiidscapes  de|»end8  on  the  eflRects 
of  light,  894  ;  ike  at^tkof*i  axcunian  to 
4he  summit  of  the  Silla  or  SaddH  mouu' 
i€{n,  294,  5 ;  dtseription  V  '&«  Mmra- 
tem,  t^. ;  descent  into  the  valley,  895  ; 
route  parsned  on  leaving  the  Caraecas, 
896  i  the  Orinoko,  t6.  s  appearance  of 
ike  co%mtrf  beifond  ike  Bio  Apuret  996^ 
7;  the  JUo  Mtta^  298;  the  r^iA  qf 
Aimes  and  MaypirtSy  899  i  description 
of  the  countrift  and  Christian  estoAHsh* 
menu  hejymd  the  great  eataractSf  30CI,  1 ; 
various  rivers  noticed  by  the  trateU 
lers,  301  ;  the  black  and  the  white 
waters,  ih, ;  purity  tff  the  Uack  waters^ 
2lb2i  the  ttorg  if  the  Suahiha  Redman, 
308  et  leq. ;  ike  author's  remarks  on  the 
canniiamm  of  the  nations  of  Ouudna, 
305, 6 ;  probable  origin  of  cannibal, 
ism,  306,  7  ,  Me  interior  <f  the  New 
Continent  an  unbroken  soUiudti  308; 
difficult  n»vigation  of  the  Cassiqaian^ 
306,9;  the  cemetery  (^ftlteeanem  tf 
Ataruipef  583,  4  j  mode  of  preparing  tht 
ekektons  among  the  Guaraons,  584,  5  ; 
Me  Otomaks  ^eat  earth'eaters,  586  | 
earth -eating  prevalent  in  other  c6An- 
tries^  586,  7 ;  Angostura,  588 ;  Old 
Guyana,  589;  the  goM^n  lake  and  the 
gilded  man-^  531,8;  the  institution 
-end  arts*  of  the  Indian  Da«ioti»  shewn 
to  be  of  Asiatic  origin^  533;  popolHtton  - 
of  OolOttibia,  534  ;  the  Carihhea,  535  ; 
tumuHefam  estin^  nation  iHtkepMns 
ef  North  America^  536  ;  popolatioi»  of 
the  West  Indian  Archipelago,  538 ; 
biadk  pepnlation  of  cotttioeniat  and 

.  Hikuiar  America,  538^  9 ;  dtatribntion 
^the  raees  of  tbe  New  Worlds  539; 
ttoAii^^  proportion  of  tlie  Romen 

C'  Ci^MHctfondthe  Protests nt»  to  Bu- 

^^fW^f  iWi   jpi*eponderance  of  Ian- 

-  |;uag«s1ii  AmeHea,  540. 

Hi^Mssy  t%nseval^  tobottm  o^  37lf^i«9. 

Indt^,  the^frleiicl'of^aet  Jiaiaks.- 


qoet,  b^bhOpol  t(Wloi^,4e^;  is  per- 
nfanently  establish^  in  Langaedoc, 
416*  '  *    . 

IttstitotionS,, judicifd,  bf  the  pffttdpal 
coon(ri^«  of  Bar6(^^  Meyei^i  is^^ 
origin^  and  plro^ress  bf^  IfS  ei  se^\ 

hutitntibn,  the  Africiitry  tir^Ut^h  i^pott 
of  the  directors  of^  354  W^f*/  im- 
portant results  of  tb^  labors  of  the 
Society,  354 ;  tiforeasii  of  ^  sllve- 
trade  owinx  to  the  inefficiency  tff  die 
laws,  &c.  355 ;  case. of  the  Jive  ik^roes 
liberated  frok  a  Prtnch^nk  §h!fp  'tf  $L 
Ives  in  Cermoall,  856  it  Mid.^  BHl^il 
and  the  Havuirtah  the  cbl^  w^ru 
of  the  contraband  trilffid  in  itaVes, 
358, 9;  th^  French  (he  slliv^  'i^?Aet% 
of  the  Antilles^  359  i  thh  ^rmt  de, 
Stael's    account   i^  the   ktahe-^rtldt  ai 

.  carried  on  at  Nantt^  ibi;  nkfilce  6f  sdine 
other  slave-mart^,  360,  1  ;  prifcei  of 
slaves  on  the  ealt  ftud  west  cbasts  of 
South  Africa,  361 ;  r^lnarks  €fa  Or. 
Chalmers's  opini<itn  that  th^  W«il  In- 
dia plaoler*  have  been  ii^joiftly  |tlg« 
matiaed,  368 :  encQ&k^ing  pro^eitMio 
the  cause  qf  humanity  fr&m  the  priknt 
exphrMions  in  ^A^  irititibr  of  Africa, 
363;  ex^rorl  from  Cteni  Dtfne^s  det- 
paOh  M  the^ssion  made  by  theShiMm 
Buliomfi  363,  4 1  Me  director's  fmUkrks 
.on  Hi  364. 

InstnKiion,  early  teligiOMii  eailwrdgsiteiif 
9o  persecete  in^H,  318,  19. 

Italy  and  Switaierlind,  Sketches  of,  76 
etfeq.  '^ 

Je•lki^8on,  Anthon}^,  his  expedition  mto 
Independent  Tartary,  49:  ^ 

aenningSj^  the  Bev.  Johti,  ehapfiA^«e^« 
mon  preached  af  tko  intmelit'  ^f, 
3%\etseq. 

JeTifrne,  his  aeCovHi  tf  TtflMen,  437.! 

Jesttks,  the,  the  cdusi  of  the  iate  MbsUkm. 
to  the  Bible  Society  Us   t^usiif  133, 

Jews,  of  the  Blnssvsn^rotvlh  prov&ecmi  Mfr» 
Header kOtfs  ndoihii  iff  their '  peNinif 
manners,  Sft,  146;  their  sufkl^dStisei^ 
attachment  to  their  own  land,  I47f*lhe 
sectoftheTirknUdisto,  l^\thtJBbr 
karUes,  ib.  g  the  Kar^kttes^  149  ^  ^^ 
rence  between  the  Kartdies  and  tki  flw- 
^'ni##s,  H9  e^sffw  •    ..^  ,  Vi 

Jowctt's  Lyra  Sjh^*  ^m^HI^.^'^Mba- 
>  bfo  eau^  of  the  sH^^^fSPki^ 
music,  495,  6  ;   mi|sic  cofi^ttetificKoQ 
exekistvety  a  linivfiliit  ^AMt  MdW 
flti^mertt,  497 1  riiltHt#of  AetMm 

setefetio*^  **''^?l?I^***!^2S5l 

'  jdyiiii^  and  e<lliipralWMIii^^*nMi^tMie 

'  4mit  blbC^M^V  Vi^  Wift'^rtla- 
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dmovtrie^  in  if^e  seitft^e  (^  mufic,  ^99- 
mnsk  began  in  thg  mHrU  of  Iht  sawc 
iMj^i^,  ami  ^ai  cm^eraied  to  ih^  hintiW' 
tffGodfiL;  t^mnrki  ou  the  cjfecuupn 
of  ilie  present  work.  500 ;  Bishopi 
Horue  auJ  Atteibiiry  011  mus^c,  5(iU 
KerBhaif's  stmpliciiy  iri  mbiiteruU  ad- 
illrf;ss«^  recommetnied,  563  ;  vpu^  of 
ih^  dijapprofvai  of  iiietaiure  in  cmt^f^iQ^ 
t^ik  the  miniiirtfi  564 ;  ih  if^m-iant^ 
^  iimpiiciiif  iiffa/iguagw  ia  a  ChtUtU^ 
miiikt^j  56^t  6  ,  %Ut  clergy  of  the 
Esiablishmeiit  who  are  distingqijihed 
f^r  their  lit^rafy  attaiiiineiitj  and 
thf  if  pieiy,  ft r«  also  disilJogui^befi  jfor 
the  iimpHcity  of  Iheic  mii^Uterlal  ad* 

Ktiighrs  coni}4emtiDD$  €Q  the  subjei^t 
of  Carvmhi)),  &c*  364  et  leq.  ^  the 
author's  wilfql  Of  ignorant  mig-state- 
raent  of  thi;  articles  of  the  Synod  of 
I)«irt,370i  remarks  of  the  late  Mr, 
Sqott  upon  this  mode  of  s tendering 
ihe  C«,lvi(»ii£t3f,  ift. 

La  Ki^tfWc,  ^haratitr  qf^  ^^  M,  Migaet. 
239, 

Latnlircapi-fi,  the  beauty  qf^  di^)tii|,^ft  on 
the  effect  or%ht,  i^$4. 

Language,  the  Enijifsjh,  ^mith*a  prat  tical 
guide  to  the  cpnjpo:»itioo  mid  applies* 
lion  of^  266  at  itq, 

I*aj^nage,  tUe  Latin,  K,etirick*s  tra^^la- 
tiyn  orZiimpt's  gratmitlBr  oif,  52i  ^t  j*^, 

Law%|he^of  iBodt:rii  Europei^c:  Sjjeiuie'^ 
inquiry  into  the  Qrlgia  t*f|  1  H  si^ 

Lease's  hiBturieal  oulUne  of  the  Gf^ 
repolntioii,  97^  et  i<q. 

of  pulpit  ehiquence  wiibtu  ibe  ualit^- 
nal  church,  470 ;  design  und  charae- 
ter   of   the   sermons,    471;   warning 

3;  on i^ 9geneg  tg ikeHal^  4^irU,  474^ 

L^*jt,  professpr,  additional  remark*  9^ 
Dr.  i| ender$on*j^  appeal  to  i^^  Bible 
Society,  Alc-,  32S,  ^/  seq. 

Letters  m  deCeuoe  of  the  nrilish  and 
Foreign  BJble  Society,  *lc.|  S6,  H  i^. 

litifjcon,  SchkuiiuieHK,  Carey's  cpiapeap 
d'mm  of»  )79,  et  wj. 

Life,  short  account  of  the,  ef  th^  Lite 
Tbotoas  Hatem&o,  M.D,,  310,  «j  tf^^ 

Liag^ni':^  hiKlory  of  EngJandj  ctiarai^r 
ofitr  3S8y 

Llterateurp  le^  by  E.  Kansart,  '2^1\  4i  pf  j. 

London  in  the  oideii  tioae,  167,  ti  Hf*g 
tiacripiioT^  9/"  laitchn  iti  ike  t^a^t  of 
Henry  tke  Ftnl^  169 1  FiV^-S^?jpA*a> 
dtiftijiiion   qf  JLaft(k\  iji  tke  rf^fl  ^ 


lUmlraUvf  of  i^  v^annets  orjhti.i4m> 
doncTi  from  Ihs  iweifih  in  ikt  Mlxiexnih 
century.    111,  ei    1^,;    ^aHad  mi    ihg 
oiddjk  iiin?,  17*;^  ^  uq^ 
.Lyra  S^cra*  by  the  Rev.  J,  Jowetl,  4&5, 

Ly^'s  tafe^  in  verse,  illustrative  of  %he 
several  petitions  of  the  Lord^s  prayer^ 
2^3?,  E^i  jTfy.;  plan  of  the  wurkj  269; 
^iriwifram  the  tale  on  thejiru  prtkion, 
2fi9j  if  it^. ;  tke  miifiiomr^,  273,  et 
teq.  ;  pari  rait  of  tke  9>tdow  m  the  ihird 
faitf,  '174,  5 ;  objections  lo  the  last 
tuW,  ^75j  et^eq* 

M  *Nei I e*«  seventeen  -lerinpn*,  470  ^  arf- 

^^,,476,7. 

Mftgasiine,  Evangelic,  apd  Christiao 
Guardian,  for  May  J&5S,  reyi^w  of, 
on  the  Apocrypha  contcoversy,  193, 
tl  If  g. 

Mau sari's  Literateur,  ^7,  et  ttq* 

Marmandt^  ginerai  iftntiS^rc  of  Or  i/iha^~ 
ianU,  414, 

Medicine^:,  Oiineml,  universally  adopted, 
to  tbii  t'licLusiatt  of  vegetable  (n«di* 
eines,  561,  2. 

Me^ub^ris^  diisentientp  of  the  ^po^fpittee 
of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  state- 
ments of  th«,  B6,  ei  ssq. ;  tianje^  iif 
the  dissentient  memb^r^,  89  ;  f^majks 
of  Mr.  Grtg  im  tins  t&ndact  of  tka  Lon^ 
don  commiitee,  81,  ei  Kf.  i  the  quesiiofi^ 
of  the  opQcrypita  im  aid  qutiiioft,  91,2, 

Mt^mofialSj  Climtian,  ol  the  tiinoi«enth 
century,  by  Alfied  Bishop,  IBI,,  et  sm^ 

Meyendinff's  Voyage  d'Oreniwrgh  a 
tS,i>okhara,  4B,  el  t^q^ 

Mty^jjjf^s  esprit,  origiiiej  et  pr^gr^s  d^ 
institutionia  judiciaires,  IS.i^  et  uq*  ^ 
MontesRquicQ^s  desoripLiou  of  law«i  iu 
the  itiogj;  extenaive  acceptatiorj  of  the 
lerm^  |'2jj  remark >f  on  his  motie  of 
treating  the  subject,  fitc*,  i^*  |  ohser- 
vatiuns  on  M.  Meyot^s  mode,  l«rC*^ 
1^36;  the  etttiro  sy«tein  of  Enrop^au 
hw  ^lifirmed  to  be  of  Teutonic  ^rigii>* 
iAx  ^  the  two  epochs  when  tlie  Euro- 
pfifto  nations  were  auljjec\ed  lo  oraj* 
overpowering  influence,  i6.  f  Qtiimpi  ia 
ihstt!  th*U  liu  gimt  fnaiHres  iif  mutifg 
if^iH^am  of^  de^i^id  from  m  mrihers 
ougin,  126,  7;  the  i'^uilal  system 
iormed  no  part  of  the  ancien;  Tei^io. 
nic  kutltutionSr  127;  five  epouhs  in 
the  judicial  if y item  of  th^  Qeroaans, 
127,  8;  progress  of  the  civil  and  crj<- 
miaai  Jurisprudence  in  the  t^^rlie^ 
times,  1:^7,  Bj  t/ui  aui^r'i  emimi  of 
tM  ^ri^ifi.  md  dmfqder  q;'  ihp/SHti^,^^ 
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|0M,  Idd^  9 ;  th6  trikl  by^peera,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  fourth  epoch  of  Ger- 
takn  jurisprddeoce,  139  ;  the  fifth 
epoch  that  of  permarient  tribahals, 
ff6. ;  the  author' g  high  estmnte  of  the 
Brituh  national  character,  130;  persons 
who  snstain  the  judicial  character  are 
generally  the  most  strenuous  oppo* 
nentv  of  juridical  reform,  ib. ;  the  Au- 
thor formerly  a  magistrate  in  the  Low 
Ctvontri^s,  131 ;  his  tettimony  agairtit 
e^trttifrnJeridkalinvesHgatiomf  ib, 

MigiteiNi'  Dtstoir^  de  la  revelation  Fran- 
ftlke,  231,  et  seq.;  merits  of  the  pre- 
lent  work,  232 ;  Madame  de  Stael  on 
•the  itate  of  Fmnce  before  the  revolu- 
tion/238^*  M.  Mtjrnet  on  the  refor- 
mation effected  by  the  revolution,  ib,  ; 
otitactee  to  this  refbrmatioh  overcome  by 
4he  rtvofHtion^  234 ;  the  revolution  not 
a  sadden  ebnlHtiOn  of  popular  feelin^; 
235;  its  remote  and  more  recent, 
causes,  ib\ ;  character  of  the  constitu- 
ent assembly  and  of  Mirabeau,236, 
fi  of  the  legislative  assembly,  238  J 
4jf  M,  de  ia  Fayette^  239  ;  the  massa- 
cres of  S^tember  1792,  the  work  of 
Danton,  ib,  ;  the  reign  of  terror,  ib,  ;  . 
the  mountain,  240;  efforts  and  de- 
feat of  the  royalists,  240,  X;  the  aw 
ihof^t  character  of  the  different  phases  of 
the  revolution,  ib. ;  the  directorial  go- 
▼ernment  dissolved  by  Bonaparte,  242. 

Mind,  essay  on,  78,  et  seq, ;  analysis  of 
the  first  booh,  79;  iUustrative  extract, 
79,  80 ;  Hnes  on  Gibbon,  81  ;  stanzas 
on  Cafttain  Demetrius*s  weeping  at  the 
mentfdnof  Lord  Byron's  name,  812. 

Minutes  of  the  committee  of  the  British 
and  For^gn  Bible  Sciciety,  &c.,567, 
etseq. 

MinbeaUf  M.  MtgneVs  character  of,  237. 

Miriam,  or  the  power  of  truth  :  a  Jewish 
tale,  3&0,  H  seq. ;  the  •  plot,'  35 1 . 

JdoDtanus,  inquiry  respecting  his  pecu«- 
liar  opinions,  437,  et  seq. 

Moreau,  his  shrewd  advice  to  the  allied 
sovereigns,  respecting  %httng  Bona- 
parte, 511. 

Mordt,  the  Rev.  Stephen,  Bintoey's  me- 
mmr  of,  56,  et  4eq. 

Morrb'ff  Flora  Oon5picna,'261,  et  seq, ; 
obeervations  on  the  present  state  of 
the  Art  of  drawing,  &c.,  ib, 

Mossfs  manual  of  classical  bibliography, 
5,  e/  teq. ;  remarks  on '  the  execution 
of  the  work,  7,  8 ;  prices  given  for 
certain  editions  'Of  some  classical 
wdrka,  9,  10;  notice  of  valuable  edi<- 
tictns  of  various  Ltf tin  and  G^reek  au- 
thofSi  10,  et  seq.  ;  Eofl  Tiptcifl's  itdnS' 


lation  qf  Ciceto  on  otd  age,  IS;  e^ltisr 
prineeps  of  Homer  and  of  Horace,  13,  e/ 
seq. ;  edUio  prineeps  of  Livy,  15. 

Mural,  his  singular  courage,  516,  519 ;  bi» 
fierce  altercation  \frith  Daro'ust,  ib, 

Murray,  Lindley,  memoirs  of  the  Kfe 
tod  writings  of,  partly  written  by 
himself,  481,  el  seq,;  his  birth-place, 
parents,  &c.,  482  ;  he  secretly  with- 
draws from  his  father's  house,  483  f 
his  account  of  the  circumstances  that  oeea- 
siotied  hit  return,  484,  5;  and,  of  hit 
preservation  from  adopting  sceptical  sen" 
timents,  4^5,  6 ;  he  studies  the  law, 
and  becomes  a  barrister,  486;  is  ne- 
cessitated to  travel  on  account  of  his 
health,  487  ;  visits  the  Moravinn  settle- 
ment at  Bethkhem,  ib. ;  fixes  his  resi- 
dence in  Yorkshire,  438;  interesting 
history  of  his  first  publication,  *  the 
power  of  religion  on  the  mind,^  ib. ;  cir- 
cumstances that  occasioned  his  wri* 
ting  bis  English  grammar,  489;  his 
liberal  spirit,  490 ;  his  explicit  declara^' 
Hon  ofhts  retigiout  sentiments,  49 1 ;  de^ 
Bcription  of  his  person,  nature  of  his 
illness,  &c.,  491,  2;  his  reflections  on 
his  seventy^second  hirth-day,  493;  his 
death,  ib.  ;  distribution  of  his  pro- 
perty, 494. 

Music,  Bishops  Home  and  Atterbury's 
remarks  on  it,  501. 

■  organ,  causes  of  its  neglect,  495. 

My  thought  book,  1 84,  et  seq.  ^ 

Nantz,  number  of  vessels  employed  by 
that  port  in  the  slave  trade,  359  ;  the 
Baron  de  SSaeTs  account  of  his  v'uit  to 
this  port,  ib. 

Napoleon ,  histoire  de,  by  the  Count  de 
Segur,  502,  el  seq. 

Napoleon^s  campaign  in  Russia,  503,  et 
seq.  ;  remarks  on  the  earlier  conflicts 
between  the  Russian  and  the  Frencli 
armies,  505  ;  M.  B&ulourluCs  hypodi' 
tical  defence  of  the  Emperor  Alexander's  . 
invasion  of  Finland,  505,  6  ;  conduct 
and'  policy  of  Russia  in  the  Anstrian 
war  of  1809,  507;  M.  Boutourlin's  . 
statement  of  the  total  number  of  the 
French  soldiery  at  the  bieginning  of. 
the  Russian  campaign,  ib,;  amoont  of 
troops  employed  in  the  grand  cam- 
paign, ib,  ;  animated  discussions  betaeem 
Napoleon  and  his  confidants,  respecting  a  . 
«wr  with  RttUia,  508  ;  cause  of  his  po- 
pularity  with  his  soldiers,  508,  9 ;  errors 
of  the  Russians  on  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  509,  10;  the  French  army 
crosses  the  Nitmen,  511;  the  dhasters 
of  th^  Trench  army  durirjg  theiir 
matrchtiottd  te  attribated  to  NAp<^> 
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teon,  16.;  his  succes^ftjl  ,poHcy»iAi; 
shrewd  adric«  of  Moreaii/^l  1 ;  baUle 
of  Mohilef,  5 1 3,  14;  General  Gour^ 
gaud[s  details  of  ^ajfoleon^s  mode  of  life 
dutiiig  active  warfare ,  5 15,  16  j  sinftular 
charge  of  Mural  at  Ike  head  qf  Ike  Polish 
lancers,  516 ;  the  French  march  upon 
Smoli^Dsk,  517;  Murat  vain/y  opposes 
Napoleon^ s  resolution  $o  cro.^s  the  Dnieper, 
518 ;  Koutoasof  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Russian  armies,  519;  fierce  alter- 
cation between  Murat  and  Davousty 
t5.;  chivalrous  daring  of  Murat,  ib.  $ 
battle  of  Borodino,  520 ;  timid  con- 
duct of  Napoleoi^,  t6.  ;  Count  Segur's 
statement  of  its  cause,  591  ;  com- 
plexion of  the  battles  subsequent  to 
the  burning  of  Moscow,  522. 
Necker,     inordinate    vanity    bis    great 

error,  "353. 
SegroeSf  Jive,  account  of  their  liberation 
from  a  French  slave  ship,  at  St.  Ives, 
Cornwall,  356,  et  seq. 
New  Testament^  the  Turkish  version  of 
it,  326,  el  seq.  ;  Mr,  Haldant^s  charge 
against  Professor  Lee  of  holding  and  cfe- 
fending  heretical  sentiments,  327;  the 
Professor*s  comment  on  Ali  tiey*s  version 
of  Romans  iv.  13,327,  8;  remarks  on 
th^  comment,  328,  et  seq, ;  objection 
to  Dr.  Henderson's  gloss  on  the  pas- 
sage, 329 ;  observations  on  the  ren- 
dering of  Romans  iv.  3,  330;  Mr, 
H^idane  declares  himself  the  public  ac' 
cuser  of  the  EarUstreet  eommitlee,  333  j 
Dr.  Henderson  and  Professor  Lee  on 
the  subject  of  Biblical  translation,  tb. ; 
Dr.  Henderson  attempts  to  link  the 
name  of  Professor  Lee  with  that  of 
the  Ahb6  Dubois,  334  ;  nature  of  the 
AbbS»s  principles,  335;  the  real  state 
of  the  cast*  between  Dr.  H.  and  Pro- 
fessor Lee,  336 ;  Dr.  H.*s  high  esteem 
fqr  Professor  Kieffer,  337  ;  concluding 
remarks,  ib.,  el  seq^ 
Noel^s  sermons,  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
families,    116,  et  seq,;    faults  to   be 
avoided  in  domestic  strmons,  1 16,  17 ; 
the  aulluir^s  account  of  the  design  of  liis 
vqlnme,  i  l7  ;  the  name  Christiin  ajixed 
to  persons  with  any  other  than  a  friendly 
mtJlive,   118,  el  teq.;  exordium  to   tlie 
sevenfcenlh    sermon   on   Christian    self- 
den'ml,  120,  el  seq,;  on  the  love  of  God 
in  sending  his  Sm  into  the  world,  122, 
S;  benejlt  to^  the  Christian  of  an  entira 
turrendej'bfhimsilfto  Christ,  123,  4. 
Novd^orod,  etymology  of  its  name,  its  , 

papulation,  situation,  5cc.,  135,  6, 
^J^^j,  pt^rql,  the  appgintmenl  tp,  vetted 
in  t He  church,  3Sl, 


Opinioiis,  religious,  Sismondi's. review  of 
the  progress  u^  during  the  m^eteeaUl 
century,  278,  et  seq, 
Oralio  Dominica,   in   Homaic  or  modern 

Greek,  47. 
Oration,  Frost's,  before  the  medico-boUi* 

uical  society  of  London,  561,  2« . 
Owen,   Dr.   John,  WiUoo's  selectioiif 

from  the  works  of,  287. 
Parry's  journal  of  a  third  voyage  for  tb« 
discovery  of  a  north-west  pasnage 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  3l9,  m 
el  seq,;  difficulty  qf  the  passage  ikiough 
Baffin* s  bay,  321 ;  proceedings  during 
the  wintering  at  Port  Bowen,  322  | 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  ik»  Ji 
the  authorU  testimony  of  iho^  eompletfi 
efficiency  of  Mr,  Barlow's  inoention  for 
counteractiag  the  effects  of  the  shipfs 
attraction,  323;  -maternal  affectian  qf 
ttoo  she^beartt  ib. ;  lou  qf  the  Fury,  324 1 
the  author* s  reflections  on  the  unsucces^sd 
termination  qfihe  expedition,  324  e/ccy* 
Passy,  visit  to  the  rectory  uf,  350  ei 

seq, ;  the  conscientious  poeiher,  350,  1. 
Passage,  north-west,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  Parry'^  journal  of  a 
third    voyage  for  the  discovery   of« 
3\9et  seq. 
Penseval's  labours  of   idleness,  371  ei 
seq, ;  Lilian  of  the  vale,  372  eiseq^; 
Jenny  Llewellyn,  orLoM^s  devotion,  ^4 
etseq. 
Persecution,  ecclesiastioali  in  Europe, 

its  commencement,  404. 

PeyranVs,  Af.,  claim  for  the  Waldenses  to 

be  considered  as  the  first  opposers  qf 

papal  superstition  and  tyranny,  b&i,  I, 

Philosophy  and  faith,  their  opposite  CMt- 

cerns,  314. 
Pictures,  Slatter's  rural,  &c*  82  etseq, , 

exlracls,  83  et  seq. 
Poems,  miscellaneous  and  sacred»    by 

H.  Rogers,  158  et  teq. 
Portfolio,  the  antiquary's,  by  J.  S.  For* 

sjrth,   167  etseq. 
Power,  ecclesiastical,  the  only  method 

of  effectually  destroying  it,  401. 
Prayer,  the  hour  of,  a  poem,  by  Mr*,  He-     - 
mans,  462. 

■    'the  Lord's, Sa9Dders's4iM;om»e9  ,.' 
on, 339  etseq. 
Proven9als,  war  of  extermination  preach-. 

ed  against  them,  406.,    ■     ■      . 
Psalms,  Boys'M  key  to  the  book  of>  \  j  7 
^^seq,  ,  ,.     .  .,,!r  ',.. 

Radclitfe's,  Mrs.  Gaston  de  Blondev^Ue*, 
152^/  seq^  proqfuf  the  genu* n«i,vigow*^. 
of  ^t9»  Radcliffe's.  mjnd,,  1^2  }  cha- , 
racter  of  her  poetry,  153  i  ^|in^^ . 
of  the  present  work,  ib.;  the  tale,  153, 
C 
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4;  txiraeit  aghofl  scene,  I5^etteq,; 
ttantae,  156,  7  ;  notice  of  the  memoir 
of  the  author,  157. 
RegtoBSt  equinoctbl,  of  the  New  Conti- 
neot,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland's  per- 

•lonai  narrative  of  travels  lo  them, 
889. 
.Bemarkd  apoo  the  recent  accusations 
against  the  committee  of  the  British 
aiod  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  a  letter 
toa country  olcrgyiuan,  567*^/  seq. ; 

.de«)ga  of  the  letter,  563  ;  Uie  gueslions 
UamsiderSf  569;  the  clMrfie  of  sludiftd 
concealment  ditftroofd.  ib, ;  an  edition  of 

^ihe  littlian  bikle  xvUk  an  intermixed 
Apoet^pka  ^and  toftious  index  printed  by  . 
Air.  Dmmmond  at  kii  ottn  expense  and 
dreuiated  by  him,  570  ;  varinnee  between 
Ike  former  and  present  conduct  of  tame 
of  the  accusers  cf  the  Earl-street  commit' 

.  tee,  ib.  ;  reasons  for  not  stotini^  Ifie  re- 
ntwierations  fiiven  to  certain  inUivid'tatt 

.«M  the  Continent  for  their  services^  571  ; 
extemive  nature  of  the  operations  oj  Pro- 
fessor Van  Ess,  571,  2  ;  real  nature  of 
the  sums  paid  lo  Dr,  Fan  Ess  and  Pro* 

^fessor  Kteffer,  b't2i    advantage  of  the 

late  controversy  to  the  institution,  573. 

fientree,   glorieuse,    des    Vrntdpis,    under 

their  pastor  Arnaud,  5b6,  7. 
Report,  the  twentieth,  of  the  directors 

«  of  the  African  institution,  354  et  seq. 
Revolution,  Greek,  Cul.  Leake's  histori- 

.  cal  outline  of,  97  et  seq, 
Robin  Hood,  Clyoi  of  the  Clon.:;h,  origin 

of  the  popular  ballad:}  of«  395, 
Rogers's  poems,  miscellaneous  and  sa- 

.  cred,  158  et  seq. ;  Venice  in  the  six" 
teerithceniuryf  159  et  seq,  i  verses  to  a 
father* s  memory^  lGi,2;  to  askeleion, 

,  163,  ^;  the  Messiah  weeping  over  Jerw 
ittlem,  165  >  Mtf  dedication  qf  the  temple* 
166,  t. 
Roaqoet's  critiqoe  on  the  seventeenth 
•rtide  of  the;  Church  of  England,  &c. 
364  et  seq,  ;  Calvinism  asserted  to  be 
expressly  condemned  in  the  seven* 
teeuth  article,  365 ;  gross  misrepre- 

■  sentatien  of  Calvin's  language,  365, 6^ 
jrouads  upon  which  it  is  pretended 

•  -that  the  sentiments  of  Calvin  are  at 
variance,  with  the  seventeenth  article, 

■  368  i  Memarks  of  Archbishop  Laurence 
on  thit  subject^  368,  9  ;  the  author's 

'  M  ign€!rance  in  exhibiting  Cranmer  in 
.  «|)p<tfition  to  Calvin,   as  to  doctrine, 
, «  epi«)i,<and  character,  369,  70. 
.Rovsiav  Henderson's  biblical  researches 

'•and  travels  in,  133  et  seq. 
Saiparcand,  its  deligbtfi^l  scenery,  48. 
.^ufk4e«*s    discourses    on    the    Lord's 
Prayer,    339,  et    seq. ;     Archbishop 
l^eighton's  remarks  on  this  form,  340, 


1 ;  refections  on  Ood  ttt  •  Our  Badher 
in  ffeaoen^  343  et  seq,  ;  o»  the  proper 
manner  of  'evincing  our  depeudenee  on 
God,3^5  et  seq. 

Scepticism,  philoscfpkical,  rfniefn  of  science, 
some prohubff  causes  of  it,  313,  14. 

Segur's,  the  Count  de,  histoire  de  Napo- 

'    leoii,  &c.  502  et  seq. 

Sermons,  by  the  R^v.  Charles  Webb 
Le  Bas,  A.M.,  470  et  seq. 

— '—  intended  chiefly  for  the  use 

of  families,  by  the  Hoit.  Gerard  T. 
Noel,  116  et  seq. 

Sermons,  parochial,  by  Dr,  Wilson,  470 
et  seq, 

■  seventeen,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
M»Neile,470if<ieg. 

Sherwood's,  Mrs.  chronology  of  ancient 
history,  264  et  seq. ;  objections  to  the 
work  as  a  material  of  education,  365; 
the  system  adopted  founded  upon  The 
speculations  of  Sir  Isaac  Kewton,  ib.; 
the  dates  greatly  at  variatice  with 
those  jiiven  by  Play  fair  and  Blair,  266, 

Shoberl's  Forget-me-not,  541  etseq. 

Silia,  or  the  Saddle-mountain^  desertion 
qfit,  294,5. 

Sismondi'4  history  of  the  crusades  a- 
gainst  the  Alhigenses,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  399  et  seq. 

'  review  of  the  progress  of  re- 

ligious opinions  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  278  et  seq.  ;  the  true  source 
of  religious  intolerance,  278;  fear 
makes  men  cruel,  ib,  ;  remarks  on  his 
assertion  that  religions  opinions  can- 
not be  considered  as  dangerous,  279  ; 
religious  intolerance  not  confined  to 
priests,  ib.;  the  language  of , the  author 
shevcn  ta  breathe  u ,  spirit  qf  anvnosity, 
279,  80 ;  he  approves  of  the  pastors 
of  Geneva  stifiing  religious  controversy 

'  by  forbidding  to  preach  on  certain 
controverted  subjects,  281 ;  M,  Chay 
tePs  division  of  doctrines  into  primitioe 
and  inlerpretatiife,  282 ;  the  certainty 
of  a  doctrine  will  not  authorize  its 
being  imposed  upon  the  consciences 
of  men,  283  ;  confessions  of  faith  tend 
to  multiply  heresies,  ib,  /  exeelieut  re- 
,  mark  Qf  M.  Omtet,  284 ;  M*  Sismon- 
di's  view  of  the  subject  incorrect,  ib. ; 
.  a  respect  for  all  varieties  Of  opinion 
not  indicative  of  a  tolerant  spirit,  but 
or  an  indifference  to  troth,  284,  5  ; 
remarks  on  the  auAn^s  assertion  thai 
all  religions  are  true  which  eapress  re- 
fpect,  gratitude,  and  hoe  for  the  greoi 
Creator,  285. 

Slatter's  rural  pictthres,  &e.  82  et  seq,  ; 
early pleasutes,  83  ;  tkeheUy  tree,  84,  5  j 
fht'Druilt,S5^  6.   ''' 

Slave-trades  see  Institotioo,  African. 
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€}|ivi«  or  SlavQas,^  origin  of  their  namcy 
138;  supposed  to  have  come  from 
Medifi^  0» ;  first  historical  notice  of 
them,  ib. ;  remarks  oh  their  iangu^ge, 
.339  ;  it  is  stated  by  a  bull  of  Pope 
Joho  VIII.  to  be  too  barbaroas  io'be 
lued  in  p^blic  worship,  140;  ike  bull 
reversed  by  the  same  Pope^  ib. ;  notice  of 

.  tie  d^eren$  versions  qf  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Siavonic  lanfrnoge^  141  etse^. 

Smith's  practical  guide  to  the  compo- 
sitioo^^nd  application  of  the  English 
language,  266  et  seq, ;  the  author 
recommended  to  attend  to  his  own 
practical  warnings  against  Scotti- 
cbms^  S67  j  he  criticises  Lord  Byron 

,  for  his  misapplication  of  figurative 
]aa;?uage,  268^  critidsm  oik  ffordsm 
toort&f  268,  9. 

JSonnet,  by  Mr.  ffoltand,  463. 

Souvenir,  literary,  541  el  seq.;  list  of 
contributors  to  the  work,  541  \  a  re^ 
irospeethe  review  by  T,  Hood,  542,  3  ; 
ikejirst  wanderer,  544,  5  ;  extract  from 
iheprme  contributions,  543|  9. 

Spence's  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
laws,  &c.  of  Modern  Europe,  parti- 
cularly of  England,  1  et  seq* ;  much 
of  the  common  law  of  England  to  be 
found  in  the  pandects  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence,  3  ;  plan  of  the  work, 
4 ;  curious  mode   of  securing  evidence^ 

.  ib.  ;  iecurity  for  interest  of  money  tent, 
5. 

Sta'e'i^StJhe  Baron  de,  account  of  the  slaves 
trade,  as  carried  on  at  Nantz,  359. 

Staruvsertz?,  sectofthe^in  Russia,  136; 
the  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  me  among 
lhtm^l31. 

Statement  of  the  committee  of  the  Glas- 
gow Auxiliary  Bible  Society, '&c.  567 
et  seq. 

Statements  of  the  dissentient  members 
of  the  committee  of  the  Edinburgh 
Bible  Society,  86  et  seq, 

SteinkopfTs  letter  addressed  to  Robert 
Haldane,  Esq.  in  reference  to  conti- 
nental bible  societies,  &c.  86  et  sPq.  ; 
practicat  d\ffituUies  of  the  Committee  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  measures,  thai 
have  been  forced  upon  them,  87,  8. 

Stewart's  cause  and  remedy  for  national 
distress,  a  sermon,  29  et  seq. 

Stonard's  dissertation  ou  the  seventy 
weeks  of  Daniel  the  prophet,  242  et 
.  seq. :  prophecy  entitled  to  a  high 
rank  among  the  evidences  of  revealed 
religion,  242, 3 ;  difficulty  of  tbe  study 
of  the  Scripture  prophecies,  243  ;  di- 
versified and  contrary  opinions  of 
critics,  &c.  rcjipecting  the  seventy 
weeks  of  Daniel,  244  j  qualifications 


of  the  author  for  an  expositor  of 
prophecy,  ib, ;  he  defends  the  general 
integrity  of  the  passage  against  the 
proposed  alterations  of  Dr.  Blaney 
and  Mr.  Faber,  ib.;  the  pcKool  of 
Lowth  has  not  uniformly  been  di« 
rected  towards  promoting  a  judicious 
Hebrew  criticism,  245 ;  exhibitioH  qf 
the  versions  qf  Stonard,  Faber,  eMd 
Blaney,  with  the  Bible  version,  in  paraUel 
columns,  246 ;  difference  in  ike  pumtuo' 
(ion  of  the  25th  verse  in  Bibtet  of  the  aU' 
thorised  version,  247;  the  mithorh  pre* 
liminary  positions,  247,  8;  his  opinions 
respecting  the  difference  of  the  ex- 
pressions used  by  Daniel,  and  those 
by  the  Ans^el,  in  reference  to  the  Jew* 
ish  state,  248,  9  ;  his  proof  and  Hhstra" 
Hon  of  his  sixth  position,  350  ;  his  ninth 
position  directed  against  the  render- 
ing of  Mr.  Faber,  25 1 ;  Dr,  flf.V  mode 
of  settling  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  seventy  weeks,  252;  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  seventy  weeks, 

252,  3  ;  explanation  of  tbe  24th  verse, 
253 ;  remarks  on  the  seven  weeks, 

253,  4 ;  on  *  the  pfmce  that  cometh,' 
ib, ;  the  '  one  week,'  254,  5 ;  its  sub- 
division, 255;  objections  to  some 
parts  of  the  author's  exposition,  ib,^ 
et  seq, 

Sumatra,  island  of,  appearance  of  the 
interior,  422,  3. 

Swan's  journal  of  a  voyage  up  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  among  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  &c.,  97,  etseq. 

System,  feudal,  M.  Meyer's  account  of 
the  origin  and  character  of,  128,  9. 

Tales,  in  verse,  illustrative  of  the  seve-^ 
ral  petitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  269, 
et  seq, 

Tertullian,  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  second  and  third  centaries,  illus- 
trated from  his  writings  by  John, 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  433,''e<  seq, 

•  The  first  wanderer,*  a  poem,  544,  5. 

Thierry's  history  of  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land by  the  Romans,  385,  et  seq,  ; 
plan  of  the  work,  386  ;  ability  of  the 
author,  ib,  ;  his  account  of  the  con- 
version and  baptism  of  Lot-wig,  (Clo- 
visj  387,8;  character  of  Ungard's 
history,  388  ;  new  form  assumed  by 
infidelity  on  thfe  continent,  389;  its 
subserviency  towards  bettering  the 
condition  of  society,  ib, ;  Character  of 
God-win,  390  ;  he  expels  the  Danes  and 
procures  the  election  of  Edward  to  the 
vacant  throne,  391;  Edward's: 'mea- 
sures disastrous  tO  the  eoiMtr^ ,  392  ; 
death  of  God-win,  392,  3;  errtrs  of 
Harold,  393  \  condact  cf  ihe'  IVbniMM 
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migrantt  in  ^nghn^,  393,  4 ;  proflt- 
gacy  of  the  prksts,  304 ;  noble  con* 
duct  of  Ouimand,  a  Nprman  mook, 
.'  394,  5 :  oHgfn  of  the  popular  ballad*  of 
Robin-hood,  Clym  of  the  Owgh,  ^r., 
'  396  s  ike  Norman  eonifueror  a  prey  io 
gloomy  forebodingi,  396;  Thomas  k 
Becket,  i5. ;  the  author's  hostility  to 
the  ancient  nobility  pf  fiuix)pe,  396,  7 ; 
origin  of  the  HverMion  of  the  Irish  io 
England,  397,  8 ;  the  Norman  uofi<- 
quest  detrimental  to  the  happiness  of 
England,  398. 

11iomAS*8  my  thonght  book,  ld4»  ^l  *^'  i 
specimens  of  the  author*s  aphorisms,  1 84 ; 
and  of  his  style,  185;  he  decides  on  the 
merits,  ftc.  of  JJonart^  rfa  Vinci,  Ho- 
gwlfti  ^^  Clafde,  186,  ^  seg»;  coinjs  a 
new  eotnpound  from  the  Greek,  187  j  his 
remarks  on  expiation  and  reoenge,  187, 
8  ;  instance  qf  his  rancorotu  personality, 
188,9. 

Thomson,  Vr,,  his  apology  to  Dr.  Gkig, 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Christian  In-- 
structorfor  June  1812,  227, 8. 

Turner's^  General,  remarks  on  the  ad- 
vantages likely  to  result  from  the  recent 
cession  qf  territory  by  the  Sherbro  Bui- 
loms,  ^3^  4. 

Vaudoisj  see  WaWenses. 

Version,  improved,  of  the  Bible,  by  the 
Rev.  B.  Bootbroyd,  L.L..D.  Vol.  ill. 
446,  et  seq. 

Voyage  d'Orenbargh  k  Bokhara,  48,  ei 
seq. ;  beautiful  scenery  of  the  plain  of 
Samarcand,  48;  expedition  of  An> 
thony  Jenkinson  into  independent 
Tartary ,  49:  his  description  of  Bok  • 
hara,  49 ;  aokhara,  as  described  by  M, 
de  Meyendorff,  49,  50 ;   proofs  of  its 

•  former  prosperity,  b\'y  Russian  embassy, 
to  Bokhara,  ib.  ;  journey  from  Oreu- 
burgh  to  the  MoUghodjar  mountains, 
52;  arrival  at  a  village  of  Kerghiz, 
A,;\Mngular  mode  of  punishment  for, 
horse'steali/rg,  52,  3 ;  journey  from  the 
Moughodjar  mountains  to  the  Sir,  53 ; 
state  of  the  country,  t^. ;  introduction 
of  the  embassy  to  the  Khan,  54^  5  ;  cfe- 
scription  qf  central  Asia^  by  Raphael 
Danibeg,  a  Georgian,  55,  et  seq, ;  city 
qf  Yarkand,  55,  6  ;  Aksou,  56, 

Waldeoses,  history  and  condition  of  tbe, 
550,  et  seg.  ;  memorial  presented  to 
bis  majesty's  government  by  the  body 
of  dissenting  ministers  in  London,  to 
obtain  fur  the  Waldenses  the  renewal 
of  the  grant  of  William  and  Mary, 
550 ;  assertion  of  Mr^  GiUy,  t?tat  the 


'peenSitf  doctrinal  sentiments  of  Calvin 
were  never  warmly  advocated  in  the  val- 
leys of  Piemont,  551,  2  ;  he  emkaoours 
•  to  exalt  the  puHty  of  the  f^emonlejte 
churches  at  the  expense  (^  thar  Provencal 
and  Bohemian  brethren,  552  ;  remarks 
.  on  the  history  of  the  church  of  Vaa^ 
dois,  553;    bulls  of  Pope   Innocent 
the  Eighth,  lor  eKterminating  the  Van  - 
dois  of  Pi^mont,  554;  hostile  jnva- 
'  sion  df  the  valleys  by  the  Count  de  la' 
Trinity,  ih,;  determined  reststance  qf  the 
Vaudois,  554,  5 ;  a  subsequent  san" 
guinary  persecution    termiualed    by 
the  spirited   remonstrance  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  555 ;  ample  collection  made 
for  them  at  that  time  in  England,  ib.; 
'  the  Duke  qf  Saooy  instigated  by  Louis 
XIV,  to  make  the  Vaudois  change  their 
religious  creed,  556 ;  successes  and  sub- 
sequeid  submission  of  the  Vaudois,  ib.; 
'  their  wretched  fate,  t&. ;  the  glorieuse 
■  rentrie  des   Vaudois  tinder  their  pastor 
Arnaud,  556,  7 ;  the  present  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Talfeys  descended  from- 
tbese  heroes,  557 ;  state  of  the  Vau- 
dois under  Napoleon^  ib, ;  thf  ir  pre" 
sent   oppressed    situation,  558 ;  ex- 
tract from   Mr.  Giily's  excursion  to 
the  Pi^montese  mountains,  &c,  559, 
'  et  sea,;    M.   PeyranVs   cltiin  for   the 
ffaldenses  to  be  considered  as  the  prU 
opponents  of  the  corruptions  asuf  tyranny 
^  the  palpal  church,  560^  1 . 

Walker's  observations  on  the  nature, 
extent,  and  effects. of  pauperism,  and 
the  means  of  reducing  it,  29,  et  seq, 

Wanostrocht's  British  coustilation ;  or 
an  epitome  of  Blackstone's  commen- 
taries on  the  laws  of  England,  263, 

^'  et  seq, ;  on  the  power  qf  the  court-martial, 
.263,4. 

Watts's  literary  souvenir,  541,  ^^m^. 

l/\^i$on.'s.  Dr.,  parochial  sermons,  470,  «} 
seq, ;  ctmtion  against  mistaking  the  influ- 
ence qf  religion  for  the  power  of  the     ' 
Spirit,  ^'IS, 

— — selections  from  the  works  of 

John  Owep,  D.D.,  287. 

World,  Arrowsmith's  outlines  of  the, 
359,  etseq, 

Yarkand,  description  qf  it,  55,  6. 

Zumpt's  grammar  of  the  Latin  Ian* 
guage,  ^-an^lated  by  Kenrick,  25, .« 
seq, ;  English  students  indebted  to  fo- 
reigners for  the  best  Latin  and  Greek 
grammars,  26;  design  of  the  present 
worlr,  ib, ;  its  |>lan  and  merits,  27, 8. 
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